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PREFACE 


The present compilation arose out of an experience of a dozen years with an 
introductory course in literature at the University of Illinois. There is no 
intention here of raising the question as to the relative merit of the chronological 
study and the study of typical forms for the initiation of college classes in 
an appreciation of poetic art. But it is evident that for those who prefer the 
latter method there ought to be available a text arranged with a view to their 
special needs and comparable in scope with the existing chronological compila- 
tions. At the time this book was planned nothing of the kind was anywhere 
in sight. During its production two books appeared which at least bear evidence 
that the need here referred to is widely felt. It is the belief of the editors, 
however, that in this volume the material is classified in a more thoroughgoing 
fashion than in the others and fuller recognition is given to all the important 
forms and aspects of English poetry with the exception of the dramatic. 

The task which the editors set themselves of classifying the poems con- 
sistently was, it may be assumed, not without its difficulties and they are not 
so rash.as to believe that they were always successful. In poetry, as in all 
human productions, formal boundaries are fluid, and critical terms cannot be 
applied with mathematical. certainty. It is not often that we have categories 
as precisely definable as the sonnet. In the genus lyric are included a number 
of species, some of which are distinguished by formal structure, some by 
dominant mood (elegy), and some by characteristics of substance and style 
(ode). But it is not always easy to say when a lyric of mournful tone 
becomes palpably elegiac, or precisely what degree of elaborateness and elevation 
is necessary to make an ode. Moreover, there are many poems which may with 
equal propriety be treated in several categories. The Rape of the Lock is of as 
much interest for a study of satire as of narrative poetry, and the poems included 
in the section of Light Verse may easily be distributed among the other cate- 
gories. In making each division, however, the editors felt that there was some- 
thing distinctive to be brought out in the treatment and style of a certain 
group of poems. The condensed description of each type which precedes the 
selections calls attention to the specific problem of classification which is there 
involved. There will probably be in each division enough questionable examples 
to give rise to profitable discussion. 

In selecting poems to represent the various types, the editors have in the 
main observed the orthodox canon. A pedagogical volume of this kind is not 
the place to display unusual tastes. Perhaps they have not avoided an indica- 
tion of certain preferences by giving somewhat more than is customary from 
poets like Landor and Matthew Arnold, but they have never done it at the 
sacrifice of indispensable material from other writers. The exclusion of prose 
has made room for a greater body of verse than is found in similar compilations, 
and the plan of the book has permitted the use of specimens of American liter- 
ature alongside of British, and of contemporary poems alongside of classical 
models. 

Some of the longer compositions are given complete, but the editors have 
made no fetish of completeness. Aside from the disproportion which results 
when a book which aims to represent the whole range of English poetry prints 
too many long poems in their entirety, there is a decided disadvantage in 
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loading up a volume with matter for which thére can be no time in an introduc- 
tory course. Anyway, the idea is in its nature impracticable. Every one 
agrees on the desirability of giving students a chance to taste the Faerie Queene, 
but this can be done in two or three cantos as adequately as in twelve. No 
one would think of printing all seventy-seven. In much of the satiric and 
descriptive poetry of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the detail is more 
important than the structural design, and extracts may have a self-sufficient 
as well as illustrative interest.. Poems are given complete whenever it is either 
feasible or desirable to do so. In the case of Paradise Lost a chance is offered 
to study the poem as a unit through liberal extracts from most of the books 
connected by the prose argument. It should be pointed out that the arrange- 
ment of poems within each division is chronological, except that the American 
poems are printed after the British and that occasionally a departure is made 
for the sake of unity of tone. Thus the mock-heroic Rape of-the Lock and the 
serio-comic Don Jwan appear somewhat out of the normal sequence. 

The editorial aids in the volume are limited to those features which directly 
relate to the formal study of poetry. Descriptions of the various types are 
prefixed to each section and a summary of the elements of versification is given 
in an appendix. No apology is needed for the highly condensed form in which 
this information is presented, since the object is only to, provide teacher and 
student with an approach toward the poetic matter of the book. The notes 
undertake to explain words and expressions having obsolete or unusual mean- 
ings. They do not pretend to take the place of a dictionary for the interpreta- 
tion of all difficult words. Neither do they in general supply the place of a 
work of reference for those who like to have historical and literary allusions 
pointed out. It is the opinion of the editors that while such annotation may 
be informing, it is in most cases irrelevant to the understanding and appreciation 
of the poem and often serves only to clog the process of reading. They have 
therefore explained only such points as seemed necessary to a clear under- 
standing of the text. 

It is the pleasure of the editors to acknowledge their indebtedness to their 
colleague, Dr. Caroline F. Tupper. Miss Tupper took an active part in the 
planning and preparation of the volume in its important formative stage, 
and a number of its features owe their character to her. The editors regret 
that they could not prevail upon Miss Tupper’s modesty to permit them to 
associate her name with theirs on the title page. 


To the authors and publishers who have consented to the reprinting of copyrighted 
poems the editors herewith extend acknowledgments and thanks. The poems for which 
they are in this way indebted are the following: 


Erring in Company, from “Tobogganing on Parnassus,” by Franklin’ P. Adams. 
Copyright, Doubleday, Page & Co. 

I Am the Wind, from “Interpretations,” by Zoé Akins. Copyright, Mitchell Ken- 
nerley. 

Images, from “Images, Old and New,” by Richard Aldington. Copyright, 1916, 
The Four Seas Company. 

O World, be Nobler, by Laurence Binyon. Reprinted by permission of the author. 

My Delight and Thy Delight, by Robert Bridges, published by John Murray. 

The Dead, Heaven, The Soldier and The Old Village, Grantchester, from “Collected 
Poems,” by Rupert Brooke. Copyright, Dodd, Mead & Co. 

The Donkey, from Hes Wild Knight,” by Gilbert K,. Chesterton. Copyright, BE. P. 
Dutton & Co. . 
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Expenses, The Pledge, and Song, from “Verse,” by Adelaide Crapsey. Copyright, 
Alfred Knopf & Co. 

Leisure, by W. H. Davies. Reprinted by permission of the author and of the pub- 
lisher, Jonathan Cape. 

How Sleep the Brave, by Walter De la Mare, from “The Times” (London), Feb. 25, 
1915. - 

The Listeners, from “Collected Poems” by Mr. De la Mare. Copyright, Henry 
Holt & Co. 

The Dance of Death, A Garden Song, In After Days, Urceus Exit, and The Wanderer, 
by Austin Dobson. Reprinted by permission of Mr. A. T. A. Dobson and Mr. Humphrey 
Milford. 

The Death of the Hired Man and Mending Wall, from “North of Boston,” and Birches, 
from “Mountain Interval,” by Robert Frost. Copyright, Henry Holt & Co. 

Lying in the Grass, from “Collected Poems” by Sir Edmund Gosse. Published by 
William Heinemann, Ltd. : 

Afternoon Tea, from “The Mirthful Lyre,” by Arthur Guiterman. Copyright, Harper 
& Brothers. 

Far in a Western Brookland, Loveliest of Trees, White in the Moon, and With Rue 
my Heart is Laden, from “A Shropshire Lad,” by A. KE. Housman. 

The Spires of Oxford, from ‘Hallowe’en and Poems of the War,” by Winifred Letts. 
Copyright, E. P. Dutton & Co. 

To the New Men, from “Ballads and Songs” and Piper, Play, from “New Ballads,” 
by John Davidson. Copyright, Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Renouncement, from “Poems,” by Alice Meynell. Copyright, Charles Seribner’s Sons. 

Drake’s Drum by Sir Henry Newbolt. Copyright, E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Forty Singing Seamen and The Highwayman, from “Collected Poems,” vol. I, by 
Alfred Noyes. Copyright, 1906, by Frederick A. Stokes & Co. 

Miniver Cheevy, from “The Town Down the River,” and Richard Cory, from “The 
Children of the Night,” by E. A. Robinson. Copyright, Charles Seribner’s Sons. 

Chicago, from “Chicago Poems,” by Carl Sandburg. Copyright, Henry Holt & Co. 

As in the Midst of Battle there is Room and I would I Might Forget that I am I, 
from “Poems,” by George Santayana. Copyright, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

I Have a Rendezvous with Death, from “Poems,” by Alan Seeger. Copyright, 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. 

The Dark Chamber, by Louis Untermeyer, published in “The New Republic,” and 
Prayer, from “Challenge.” Copyright, Harcourt, Brace & Co., Ine. 

On a Singing Girl and To Claudia Homonoea, from “Black Armour,” by Elinor Wylie. 

Copyright, Geo. H. Doran Co. 
The poems by William Vaughn Moody, Ralph Waldo Emerson, John G. Whittier, 
Henry W. Longfellow, James Russell Lowell, Amy Lowell, Olive Wendell Holmes and 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich are used by permission of, and by special arrangement with, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, the authorized publishers. 
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TYPES OF POETRY 


THE BALLAD 


POPULAR BALLADS 


Ballad is the name applied to a simple form of narrative poetry which in 
England and Scotland flourished between the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
The word ballad suggests a connection with dancing (ballet is derived from 
the same source), as does also ballade, which is the name for an artificial form 
of lyric dating back to the thirteenth century and originally intended to be 
accompanied with a dance. In their earliest form ballads were stories that were 
sung or chanted in a way that fitted to some dancing measure. 

There has been a great deal of discussion among scholars as to how these 
ballads came into being. In the case of most literary productions we have 
definite information about the authorship and time of composition. But here 
is a body of poems concerning the authors of which we know nothing. All 
that we definitely know is that they were handed down from one generation to 
another by word of mouth, enjoying a long and varied life before they were 
ever recorded in writing. Very few were committed to paper as early as the 
fifteenth century, while the great bulk of them was written down or printed in 
the seventeenth century and later. The uncertainty of their early history has 
left wide room for speculation and for the development of rival theories. 

One group of students believes in what is called the ‘‘communal origin’’ of 
ballads. According to this view the creation of the poem is not the work of 
any single person but results almost spontaneously from the concerted action 
of a large group in one of its festal gatherings. We are asked to imagine the 
members of a village or tribe all filled with the consciousness of some notable 
occurrence, some famous exploit, some strange tale of passion or wonder. All 
that is necessary is for some one person to take the lead, to announce the 
cue as it were and to set the tune, and the whole assemblage will be ready to 
join with him and contribute to the making of the song, each person adding 
a new stanza till the story is completed. This view finds its support in certain 
technical features of the ballad, such as the use of stock phrases, refrains, and 
repetition—features which seem to result more naturally from composition by 
bodies of men than by individuals. Particular emphasis is laid on the use of 
what is called ‘‘incremental repetition,’’ as enabling us to observe the manner 
in which a group of persons could jointly create a poem. The phrasing is 
monotonously repeated in one stanza after another with the change of only a 
single word or phrase which serves to advance the story one step. The first 
speaker determines the pattern and those that follow supply the details stroke 
by stroke. 

Another argument for the communal authorship of the ballads is that the 
stories which they tell do not seem to be of the kind which are invented by 
individual authors. (Their materials are deeply rooted in folk-lore, in the 
legends, beliefs, and superstitions which are common to primitive and un- 
cultivated peoples in widely scattered regions of the world. Since we find 
similar stories with similar details in Scotland and Denmark, in France and 
Italy, in Russia and Greece, and even in the countries of Asia, it is inferred 
that they go back to a common source in prehistoric times. In the earliest 
stages of civilization, so the explanation proceeds, before there was yet any 
distinction of classes, the stories reflected the lives and the minds of the 
entire people, but after the growth of social and political divisions the upper 
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or cultivated class outgrew its interest in this type of story. Ballads then 
became specifically the property of the uneducated and received the epithet 
‘‘popular’’ as a mark of inferior refinement. 

This explanation of the origin and history cf popular ballads is not 
accepted by everybody. Some persons refuse to admit the possibility of a 
real poem being fashioned without the intervention of an individual poet. 
They think that the ballads arose in England and Scotland in the fourteenth 
century, or perhaps somewhat earler, as a result of borrowing from France 
and Denmark, there being no external evidence of the existence of ballads in 
Great Britain. in the remoter periods. They are not convinced by resemblances 
with the stories of Oriental lands, for it is known that as a result. of the 
Crusades much of the literary material of the Orient became familiar in 
Europe. They account for the special technical features as a necessary result of 
the singing and dancing accompaniment of the ballad, which.would make their 
appearance whether the authorship was single or collective. They are, moreover, 
deeply impressed with the artistic excellence of a number of these ballads, such 
as ‘‘Edward’’ and ‘‘Sir Patrick Spens’’—an excellence which they feel must 
be attributed to the deliberate craftsmanship of professional minstrels. They 
remind us that whenever we possess a number of versions of any story, the 
earlier ones are likely to be much superior to the later, and this to them is 
proof that the people were capable only of degrading and spoiling the narratives 
which originally had received their form from some specially gifted singer. 

But no matter what we may think of the way in which ballads originated, it 
is important to bear in mind that the particular ballads which have come down 
to us cannot be looked upon as the composition of a erowd. In the form 
that we know them, many still retain the features which make them suitable 
to be sung by groups, but there are others which are without refrain or 
repetition and clearly meant to be recited by a single person to an audience 
which has nothing to do but listen. 

A wide range of themes is included in the popular ballads. Love is treated 
in both its real and romantic aspects. The passions are likely to be violent 
and they are represented boldly and, to our modern taste, even coarsely. The 
romantic element is reinforced by the use of the supernatural, fairies, witches, 
and demons playing a conspicuous part in the action. Tragic situations are 
very common, being brought about sometimes by the faithlessness of one of the 
lovers but more frequently by the hostility to the lover of some member of the 
bride’s family. One important group of ballads is concerned with the legendary 
exploits of outlaws, of whom the most popular was Robin Hood. ‘These give 
scope for an expression of the resentment which the plain English yeoman 
doubtless had reason for harboring against oppressive nobles or grasping 
monks and their legal minions, and they reveal a vein of somewhat boisterous 
but natural humor. There is finally a number of ballads dealing with historical 
occurrences, the material of which was supplied by the cattle raids and battles 
which were always taking place along the border between the English and 
the Scotch. 

In literary value there is a great difference between various ballads. The 
best of them are admired for the straightforward way in which they tell a 
story or for the immediateness and suddenness with which they convey the 
emotional power of a situation. The situation or the story is unfolded by 
means of direct narration or dramatic dialogue. There is no comment on the 
actions of the characters and no moral reflection, neither is there any hint of 
striving for specially fine effects in language. The absence of any kind of 
subtlety in feeling, thought, or style, the effect of an utterly simple, unreflective 
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and unspoiled art, is what constitutes the attraction of many of the old ballads 
for the modern reader. 


LITERARY BALLADS 


Before the eighteenth century educated persons paid not the least attention 
to the old ballads. Sir Philip Sidney was the only one who had ever said a 
good word for them. THarly in that century Addison wrote appreciatively of 
them in the ‘“‘Spectator,’’ but the two persons who were above all others 
responsible for reviving interest in this poetry were Bishop Perey and Sir 
Walter Scott. The former, in 1765, published the ‘‘ Reliques of Ancient Poetry,’’ 
which included many of the old ballads and made a great impression on the 
writers of that time, giving rise at once to many imitations, some of which 
attained immense popularity. Sir Walter Scott, while still a young man engaged 
in studying law, was fired with an intense enthusiasm for balladry and actively 
ransacked the countryside, collecting as many versions of any poem as he could 
extort from the Scottish peasants. These versions he compared with one 
another, and after careful study he reconstructed from them the one which 
seemed to offer the most complete and satisfactory rendering of the story. He 
published his important collection as ‘‘Minstrelsy of the Seottish Border’’ in 
1802. Because of the way in which he handled his material it is sometimes 
hard to determine whether the effect of a given ballad is derived from the 
original or from what Scott put into it. The truth is that there has never been 
a poet who was so completely possessed by the spirit of the traditional ballads. 
In him the blood of the old minstrels flowed undiluted. The imitations which 
he wrote are in many instances not to be distinguished in style and. effect 
from his models. Were all modern ballads like his, it would be useless to set 
up a division between them and the popular ballads. The only difference 
would be that the authors were known to us. 

But most poets who wrote ballads in the nineteenth century did not write 
them like Scott. They imitated only the externals. They adopted the metrical 
structure ot the ballads, its use of dialogue, repetition and refrain. They even 
took possession at times of its atmosphere of folk-lore and superstition. But 
all these features might be only devices by which to achieve poetic effects 
utterly alien to the mind and the mood of the primitive balladist. The famous 
ballads of Coleridge, Keats, and Rossetti are charged with secondary meanings. 
They are the creations of highly conscious, reflective literary artists who are 
carefully studious of the impression to be produced by every image, every 
phrase, and every rhythm in their poems. They are interested in the subtleties 
of the human imagination, in the refinements of passion and character, and in 
the delicacies of literary expression. In intention and spirit they stand there- 
fore worlds apart from their naive and comparatively artless forerunners. 
Between the bold simplicity of Scott on the one hand and the subtle refinement 
of Coleridge and Keats on the other, we can easily range the rest of the 
imitative ballads. 
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HISTORY AND LEGEND 


CHEVY CHASE 


. God prosper long our noble king, 
our liffes and saftyes all! 

A woefull hunting once there did 
in Chevy Chase befall. 


. To drive the deere with hound 


and horne 5 
Erle Pearcy took the way: 
The child may rue that is unborne 
the hunting of that day! 


. The stout Erle of Northumberland 


a vow to God did make 10 
His pleasure in the Scottish woods 
three sommers days to take, 


cheefest harts 
Chase 
to kill and beare away: 
These tydings to Erle Douglas 
came 15 
in Seottland, where he lay. 


in Chevy 


. Who sent Erle Pearcy present 
word 
he would prevent his sport; 
The English erle, not fearing that, 
did to the woods resort, 20 


. With fifteen hundred bowmen 


bold, 
all chosen men of might, 
Who knew ffull well in time of 
neede 
to ayme their shafts arright. 


. The gallant greyhounds swiftly 
ran 25 
to chase the fallow deere ; 
On Munday they began to hunt, 
ere daylight did appeare. 


8. And long before high noone the? 


had 


a hundred fat buckes slaine; 30 
1 they 


10. 


a 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


2 game-drivers 


Then having dined, the drovyers* 
went 
to rouze the deare againe. 


The bowmen mustered on the 
hills, 
well able to endure; 
Theire backsids all with speciall 
. care 35 
that day were guarded sure. 


The hounds ran swiftly through 


the woods 
the nimble deere to take, 
That with their cryes the hills and 
dales 
an eccho shrill did make. 40 


Lord Pearcy to the querry * went 
to veiw the tender deere; 
Quoth he, ‘‘ Erle Douglas promised 
once 
this day to meete me heere; 


‘But if I thought he wold not 
come, 45 

noe longer wold I stay.’’ 
With that a brave younge gentl- 


man 
thus to the erle did say: 
‘‘Loe, yonder doth Erle Douglas 


come, ; 
hys men in armour bright; 50 
Full twenty hundred Scottish 
speres 


all marching in our sight. 


‘‘ All men of pleasant Tivydale, 
fast by the river Tweede:’’ 
“‘O. ceaze your sportts!’’ Erle 


Pearcy said, 55 
‘fand take your bowes with 
speede. 


‘‘And now with me, my country- 
men, 
your courage forth advance! 
For there was never champion 
yett, 
in Seottland nor in Ffrance, 60 
3? quarry, game 


16. 


ve 


18. 


7a. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 
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“That ever did on horsbacke 
—- .e0me, 
but, and if my hap it were, 

I durst encounter man for man, 
with him to breake a spere.’’ 


Erle Douglas on his milke-white 
steede, 65 
most like a baron bold, 
Rode formost of his company, 
whose armor shone like gold. 
‘‘Shew me,’’ sayd hee, ‘‘ whose 
men you bee | 
that hunt soe boldly heere, = 70 
That without my consent doe chase 
and kill my fallow deere.’’ 


The first man that did answer 
make 
was noble Pearcy hee, 
Who sayd, ‘‘ Wee list not? to de- 
* clare 75 
nor shew whose men wee bee; 


‘‘Yett wee will spend our deerest 
blood 
thy cheefest harts to slay.’’ 
Then Douglas swore a solempne 
oathe, 
and thus in rage did say: 80 


‘*Hre thus I will outbraved bee, 
one of us tow shall dye; 

I know thee well, an erle thou art; 
Lord Pearcy, soe am I. 


‘‘But trust me, Pearcye, pittye it 
were, 85 
and great offence, to kill 
Then any of these our guiltlesse 
men, 
for they have done none ill. 


‘‘Let thou and I the battell trye, 


and set our men aside:”’ 90 
‘*Accurst bee he!’’? Erle Pearcye 
sayd, 


‘‘by whome it is denyed.’’ 


24. Then stept a gallant squire forth— 


Witherington was his name— 


4we are not disposed 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


2 waited on the field 


Who said, ‘‘I wold not have it 
told 95 
To Henery our king, for shame, 


. ‘‘That ere my captaine fought on 


foote, 
and I stand looking on. 
You bee two Erles,’’ quoth With- 
erington, 
‘fand I a squier alone; 100 


‘*T "le doe the best that doe I may, 
while I have power to stand; 
While I have power to weeld my 

sword, 
I ’le fight with hart and hand.’’ 


Our English archers bent their 
bowes ; 105 

their harts were good and trew; 
Att the first flight of arrowes sent, 
full foure score Scotts the slew. 


To drive the deere with hound 
and horne, 
Dauglas bade on the bent;” 110 
Two captaines moved with mickle * 
~ might, 
their speres to shivers went. 


They closed full fast on everye 
side, 
noe slacknes there was found, 
But many a gallant gentleman 115 
lay gasping on the ground. 


O Christ! it was great greeve to 
see 
how eche man chose his spere, 
And how the blood out of their 
brests 
did gush like water cleare. 120 


At last these two stout erles did 
meet, 
like captaines of great might; 
Like lyons woode* they layd on 
lode; 
the made a cruell fight. 


The fought untill they both did 
sweat, 125 
with swords of tempered steele, 


Sgreat ‘*mad, wild 


33. 


34, 


30. 


36. 


BYE 


38. 


39. 


40, 
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Till blood downe their cheekes like 
raine 
the trickling downe did feele. 


““O yeeld thee, Pearcye!’’ Douglas 
sayd, 129 
‘¢ And in faith I wiil thee bringe 
Where thou shall high advanced 
bee 
by Iames our Scottish king. 


‘‘Thy ransome I will freely give, 
and this report of thee, 
Thou art the most couragious 
knight 135 
that ever I did see.’’ 
‘‘Noe, Douglas!’’. quoth Erle 
Percy then, 
‘“‘thy profer I doe scorne; 
I will not yeelde to any Scott 
that ever yett was borne!’’ 140 


With that there came an arrow 
keene, 
out of an English bow, 
Which stroke Erle Douglas on the 
brest | 
a deepe and deadlye blow. 


Who never sayd more words then 
these ; 145 
‘*Fight on, my merry men all! 
For why, my life is att an end, 
lord Pearcy sees my fall.’’ 


Then leaving liffe, Erle Pearcy 
tooke 
the dead man by the hand; 150 


Who said, ‘‘ Erle Dowglas, for thy 


life, 
wold I had lost my land! 


‘‘O. Christ! my verry hart doth 
bleed 
for sorrow for thy sake, 
For sure, a more redoubted knight 
mischance cold never take.’’ 156 


A knight amongst the Scotts there 
was | 
which saw Erle Douglas dye, 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


Who streight in hart did vow 
revenge 
upon the Lord Pearcye. 160 


Sir Hugh Mountgomerye was 
he ealled, 
who, with a spere full bright, 
Well mounted on a gallant steed, 
ran feirely through the fight, 


And past the English archers all, 
without all dread or feare, 166 
And through Erle Pereyes body 
then i 
he thrust his hatfull spere. 


With such a vehement force and 


might - 
his body he did gore, 170 
The staff ran through the other 
side 


a large cloth-yard and more. 


Thus did both those nobles dye, ~ 
whose courage none cold staine; 
An English archer then perceived 
the noble erle was slaine. 176 


He had a good bow in his hand, 
made of a trusty tree; 

An arrow of a cloth-yard long 
to the hard head haled hee.’ 180 


Against Sir Hugh Mountgomerye 
his shaft full right he sett; 
The grey-goose-winge that was 
there-on 
in his harts bloode was wett. 


This fight from breake of day did 
last 185 
till setting of the sun, 
For when the rung the evening-bell 
the battele scarse was done. 


With stout Erle Perey there was 


slaine 
Sir Iohn of Egerton, 190 
Sir Robert Harcliffe and Sir Wil- 
liam, 


Sir Iames, that bold barron. 


1 He drew as far as the hard tip. 
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49. And with Sir George and Sir 
lames, 
both knights of good account, 
Good Sir Raphe Rebbye there was 
slaine, 195 
whose prowesse did surmount. 
00. For Witherington needs must I 
wayle 
as one in dolefull dumpes, 
For when his leggs were smitten 
of, : 
he fought upon his stumpes. 200 
d1. And with Erle Dowglas there was 
slaine 
Sir Hugh Mountgomerye, 
And Sir Charles Morrell, that 
from feelde 
one foote wold never flee; 
52. Sir Roger Heuer of Harcliffe tow, 
his.sisters sonne was hee; 206 
Sir David lLambwell, well 
esteemed, 
but saved he cold not bee. 
53. And the Lord Maxwell, in lke 
case, 
with Douglas he did dye; 210 
Of twenty hundred Scottish 
speeres, 
searce fifty-five did flye. 
54. Of fifteen hundred Englishmen 
went home but fifty-three ; 
The rest in Chevy Chase were 
slaine, 215 
under the greenwoode tree. 
55. Next day did many widdowes 
come 
their husbands to bewayle; 
They washt their wounds in 
brinish teares, 
but all wold not prevayle.’ —220 
56. Theyr bodyes, bathed in purple 
blood, 
the bore with them away; 
They kist them dead a thousand 
times 
ere the were cladd in clay.” 
1 avail 2 before they were buried 


oT. 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


The newes was brought to Edden- 


borrow, 225 
where Scottlands king did 
rayne, 
That brave Erle Douglas  sod- 
dainlye 


was with an arrow slaine. 


. ““O heavy newes!’’ King James 


can say; 
““Scottland may wittenesse bee 
I have not any captaine more 231 
of such account as hee.’’ 


. Like tydings to King Henery 


came, 
within as short a space, 
That Pearey of Northumberland 
was slaine in Chevy Chase. — 236 


‘‘Now God be with him!’’ said 
our king, 
‘*sith it will noe better bee; 
I trust I have within my realme 
five hundred as good as hee. 240 


‘*Yett shall not Scotts nor Scott- 
land say 
but I will vengeance take, 
And be revenged on them all 
for brave Erle Pereyes sake.’’ 


This vow the king did well per- 
forme 245 
after on Humble-downe;. 
In one day fifty knights were 
slayne, 
with lords of great renowne. 


And of the rest, of small account, 


did many hundreds dye: 250 
Thus endeth the hunting in Chevy 
Chase, 


made by the Erle Pearcye. 


God save our king, and blesse this 
land 
with plentye, joy, and peace, 
And grant henceforth that foule 
debate 255 
twixt noble men may ceaze! 


8 TYPES OF POETRY 


SIR PATRICK SPENS 


The king sits in Dumferling toune, 
Drinking the blude-reid wine: 
‘‘QO whar will I get guid sailor, 
To sail this schip of mine?’’ 


Up and spak an eldern knicht, 5 
Sat at the kings richt + kne: 

‘*Sir Patrick Spence is the best sailor, 
That sails upon the se.’’ 


The king has written a braid letter, 
And signd it wi his hand, 10 

And sent it to Sir Patrick Spence, 
Was walking on the sand. 


The first line that Sir Patrick red, 
A loud lauch ? lauched he; 

The next line that Sir Patrick red, 15 
The teir blinded his ee. 


‘‘O wha is this has don this deid, 
This ill deid don to me, 

To send me out this time o’ the yeir, 
To sail upon the se! 20 


‘‘Mak hast, mak haste, my mirry men 
all 
Our euid schip sails the morne:”’ 
‘*O say na sae, my master deir, 
For I feir a deadlie storme. 25 


‘‘Late late yestreen I saw the new 
moone, 
Wi the auld moone in hir arme, 
And I feir, I feir, my deir master, 
That we will cum to harme.’’ 


O our Scots nobles wer richt laith * 
To weet their cork-heild schoone; 30 

Bot lang owre * a’ the play wer playd, 
Thair hats they swam aboone.?. 


O lang, lang may their ladies sit, 
Wi thair fans into their hand, 

Or eir they se Sir Patrick Spence 35 
Cum sailing to the land. 


O lang, lang may the ladies stand, 
Wi thair gold kems © in their hair, 
Waiting for thair ain deir lords, 


For they’ll se thame na marr. 40 
2 right laugh 3 loath 
* before 5 Their hea swam above them. 


® combs 


Haf owre, haf owre‘ to Aberdour, 
It’s fiftie fadom deip, 

And thair lies guid Sir Patrick Spence, 
Wi the Scots dords at his feit. 


6 | Mas ee es 
[eA ae MW ppties ae 


ROBIN HOOD AND GUY OF 
GISBORNE 


} 
1. When shawes/ beene sheene, s and 
shradds?, full fayre, 
And leeves both large and longe, 
Itt- is merry, walking |in the fayre 
- fidrrest, 
To heare the small birds songe. 


p 
7 


ZA LMNOA 


2. The woodweele *° sang, ate wold 
not cease, Pa: 
Amongst the leaves a lyne;" 
And it is by two wight ?? yeomen, 
By deare God, that I meane. 


. * *% * *% * * * 
3. ‘‘Me thought they did mee beate 
and binde, 9 


And tooke my bowe mee froe;1* 

If I bee Robin alive in this lande, 

T’le be wrocken 14 on both them 
towe.’ 


4, ‘‘Sweavens* are swift, master,’’ 
quoth John, 
‘*As the wind that blowes ore a 
hill; 
Ffor if itt be never soe lowde this 
night, 15 
To-morrow it may be still.’’ 


5. ‘‘Buske yee, bowne yee,’® 
merry men all, 
F for John shall goe with mee; 
For I’le goe seeke yond wight yeo- 
men 19 
In greenwood where the bee.’’ 


my 


= 


The cast on their gowne of greene, 
Ashooting gone are they, A Lt 


" over ® thickets are beautiful 
® sroves 10 woodlark, thrush (?) 
4oflinden ™ sturdy 18 from 

4avenged dreams 16 make ye ready 
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10. 


i. 


12. 


13. 


Untill they came to the merry 
greenwood, 
Where they had gladdest bee; 
There were the ware of a wight 
yeoman, 25 
His body leaned to a tree. 


A sword and a dagger he wore by 
; his side, 
Had beene many a mans bane, 
And he was cladd in his ecapull- 
hyde,* 
Topp, and tayle, and mayne. 30 


‘*Stand you still, master,’’ quoth 
Litle John, 
‘Under this trusty tree, 
And I will goe to yond wight yeo- 
man, 
To know his meaning trulye.’’ 


‘‘A, John, by me thou setts noe 
. store, 35 
And that’s a ffarley ? thinge; 
How offt send I my men beffore, 
And tarry my-selfe behinde? 


‘‘TIt is noe cunning a knave to 

ken,?® : 

And* a man but heare him 

speake ; 40 

And itt were not for bursting of 
my bowe, 

John, I wold thy head breake.’’ 


But often words they breeden 
bale; ° 
That parted Robin and John; 
John is gone to Barnesdale, 45 
The gates he knowes eche one. 


And when hee came to Barnes- 
dale, 
Great heavinesse 
hadd ; 
He ffound two of his fellowes 
Were slaine both in a slade,® 50 


there hee 


And Searlett affoote flyinge was, 
Over stockes and stone, 
For the sheriffe with seven score 


men 
Fast after him is gone. 
1 horse-hide 4 strange ® know 
Mh ® evil ® glade 


14. ‘‘Yett one shoote I ’le_ shoote,’’ 


Hy. 


16. 


Vt. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


T pleased 
be to thee 


sayes Litle John, 55 
‘With Crist his might and 
mayne; 
Iie make yond fellow that flyes 
soe fast 
To be both glad and ffaine.’’? 


John bent up a good veiwe ® bow, 
And ffetteled him ® to shoote; 60 
The bow was made of a tender 
boughe, 
And fell downe to his foote. 


‘“Woe worth thee,’® wicked wood,’’ 
sayd Litle John, 
‘‘That ere thou grew on a tree! 
F for this day thou art my bale, 65 
My boote!! when thou shold 
bee!’’ 


This shoote it was but looselye 
shott, 
The arrowe flew in vaine, 
And it mett one of the sheriffes 


men ; 
Good William a Trent was 
slaine. 70 


It had beene better for William a 
Trent 
To hange upon a gallowe 
Then for to lye in the greenwoode, 
There slaine with an arrowe. 


And it is sayd, when men be mett, 
Six can doe more then three: 76 

And they have tane Litle John, 
And bound him ffast to a tree. 


‘‘Thou shalt be drawen by dale and 
downe,’’ quoth the sheriffe, 
‘‘And hanged hye on a hill:’’ 80 
“But thou may ffayle,’’ quoth 
Litle John, 
*<Tf itt be Christs owne will.’’ 


Let us leave talking of Litle John, 
For hee is bound fast to a tree, 
And talke of Guy and Robin Hood, 
In the green woode where they 

bee. 86 


8 yew ® made ready 
4 help 
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10 
22. How these two yeomen together 
_ they. mett, 
_ Under the leaves of lyne,* 
To see what marchandise they 
made 
Even at that same time. 90 
23. ‘‘Good morrow, good fellow,’’ 
quoth Sir Guy ; 
‘‘Good morrow, good ffellow,’’ 
_ quoth hee; 
‘‘Methinkes by this bow thou 
beares in thy hand, 
A good archer thou seems to 
bee.’’ 
24. ‘‘T am wilfull of my way,’’ ? quoth 
Sir Guye, 95 
‘“‘And of my morning tyde:’’® 
‘“T’le lead thee through the wood,’’ 
quoth Robin, — 
‘Good ffellow, I’le be thy 
cuide.”’ . 
25. ‘“‘T seeke an outlaw,’’ quoth Sir 
Guye, 
‘*Men call him Robin Hood; 100 
I had rather meet with him upon 
a day 
Than forty pound of golde.’’ 
26. ““If you tow mett, itt wold be 
seene whether * were better 
Afore yee did part awaye; 
Let us some other pastime find, 105 
Good ffellow, I thee pray. 
27. “‘Let us some other masteryes ® 
make, : 
And wee will walke in the woods 
even ; 
Wee may chance meet with Robin 
Hoode 
Att some unsett steven.’’*® — 110 
28. They cutt them downe the summer 
shroges * 
Which grew both under a bryar, 
And sett them three score rood in 
twinn,® | 
To shoote the prickes® full 
neare. | 
1 linden 2T have lost my way 
3 and the time of morning which 


5 feats of skill 


7 wands, rods 


° undetermined time 
8 rods apart 


® wands used as targets 


29. ‘‘Leade on, good ffellow,’’ sayd Sir 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


39. 


1 


Guye,hoor 
‘‘Tead on, I doe bidd thee:’’ 116 
‘‘Nay, by my faith,’’ quoth Robin 
Hood, 
‘<The leader thou shalt bee.’’ 


The first good shoot that Robin 
ledd 
Did not shoote an inch the 
pricke ffroe; 120 
Guy was an archer good enoughe, 
But he cold neere shoote soe. 


The second shoote Sir Guy shott, 
He shott within the garlande; *° 
But Robin Hoode shott it better 


then hee, 125 
For he clove the good pricke- 
wande. 


‘‘Gods blessing on thy heart!’’ 
sayes Guye, 
‘Goode ffellow, thy shooting is 


goode; 
For an‘ thy hart be as good as 
thy hands, 
Thou were better than Robin 
Hood. 


‘‘Tell me thy name, good ffellow,’’ 
quoth Guy, 131 
Under the leaves of lyne:’’ 
‘‘Nay, by my faith,’’ quoth good 
Robin, 
“Till thou have told me thine.’’ 


‘‘T dwell by dale and downe,’’ 


quoth Guye, 135 
‘And I have done many a curst 
turne ; 
And he that calles me by my right 
name 
Calles me Guye of good Gys- 
_ borne.’’ 


‘“My dwelling is in the wood,’’ 
sayes Robin; 
‘“By thee I set right nought ; 140 
My name is Robin Hood of Barnes- 
dale, 
A ffellow thou has long sought.’’ 


. Paes, of twigs about a target 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


tmade ready . 
3 time 
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He that had neither beene a kithe 


nor kin 
Might have seene a full fayre 
sight, 
To see how together these yeomen 
went, 145 
With blades both browne and 
bright. 


To have seene how these yeomen 
together fought, 
Two howers of a summers day ; 
Itt was neither Guy nor Robin 


Hood 
That ffettled? them to flye 
away. 150 


Robin was reacheles on? a roote, 
And stumbled at that tyde,* 
And Guy was quicke and nimble 
withall, 
And hitt him ore the left side. 


‘‘Ah, deere Lady,’’ sayd Robin 
Hoode, 
‘‘Thou. art both mother and 
may! * 156 
I. thinke it was never mans 
destinye 
To dye before his day.’’ 
Robin thought on Our Lady deere, 


And soone leapt up againe, 160 
And thus he came with an awk- 
warde ® stroke; 
Good Sir Guy hee has slayne. 


He tooke Sir Guys head by the 


hayre, 
And sticked itt on his bowes 
end : 
‘‘Thou hast beene traytor all thy 
liffe, 165 
Which thing ‘must have an 
ende.’ 


Robin pulled forth an Irish kniffe, 

And nicked Sir Guy in the fface, 

That hee was never on a woman 
borne 


Cold tell who Sir Guye was. 170 


2 careless about 
* maiden 5 back-handed 


43. 


44, 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


Saies, ‘‘Lye there, lye there, good 
Sir Guye, 
And with me be not wrothe; 
If thou have had the worse 
stroakes at my hand, 
Thou’ shalt have the _ better 
cloathe.’’ 


Robin did off his gowne of greene, 
Sir Guye hee did it throwe; 176 

And hee put on that capull-hyde, 
That cladd him topp to toe. - 


‘‘The bowe, the arrowes, and litle 
horne, 
And with me now I’le beare; 180 
F for now I will goe to Barnes- 
dale, 
To see how my men doe ffare.’’ 


Robin sett Guyes horne to his 
mouth, 
A lowd blast init he did blow; 
That beheard the sheriffe of Not- 
tingham, 185 
As he leaned under a lowe.® 


‘‘Hearken! hearken!’’ sayd the 
sheritfe, 

‘‘T heard noe tydings but good; 

For yonder I heare Sir Guyes 

horne blowe, 139 

For he hath slaine Robin Hoode. 


‘For yonder I heare Sir Guyes . 
horne blow, 
Itt blowes soe well in tyde, 
For yonder comes that wighty 
yeoman, 
Cladd in his ecapull-hyde. 


‘Come hither, thou good Sir Guy, 
Aske of mee what thou wilt 


have:’’ 196 
‘‘T’le none of thy gold,’’ sayes 
Robin Hood, 


‘‘Nor I’le none of. itt have. 


‘‘But now I have slaine the mas- 
- ter,’’ he sayd, 
‘‘Let me goe strike the knave; 
This is all the reward I aske, 201 
Nor noe other will I have.’’ 


* hill 


12 


61. 


o2. 


D3. 


o4. 


D0. 


06. 


ov. 
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‘Thou art a madman,’’ said the 
shiriffe, 
‘‘Thou sholdest have had a 
knights ffee ; 
Seeing thy asking hath beene soe 
badd, 205 
Well granted it shall be.’’ 


But Litle John heard his master 


speake, 
Well he knew that was. his 
steven ; * 
‘‘Now shall T be loset, 2 quoth 
Litle John, 
‘With  Christs might in 
heaven.”’ 210 


But Robin hee hyed him towards 
Little John, 
Hee thought hee wold loose him 
belive ; 3 
The sheriffe and all his companye 
Fast after him did drive. 


*‘Stand abacke! stand abacke!’’ 
sayd Robin; 215 
‘Why draw you mee soe neere? 


‘Itt was never the use in our coun- 


trye. aR 
_ One’s shrift Het shold 
heere,*” pudo. gate iacen 


But Robin pulled forth an Irysh 
kniffe, 219 
And losed John hand and ffoote, 
And gave him Sir Guyes bow in 
his hand, 
And bade it be his boote.* 


But John tooke Guyes bow in his 
hand— 
His arrowes were rawstye by 
the roote °—; 
The sherriffe saw Litle John draw 
a bow 225 
And ffettle him to shoote. 


Towards his house in Nottingham 
He ffled full fast away, 

And soe did all his companye, 
Not one behind did stay. 230 


1 voice 2 loosed 7 at once * help 
° fouled at the end 


58. .But he cold neither soe fast goe, 
Nor away soe fast runn, 
But Litle John, with an arrow 
broade, 
Did cleave his heart in twinn. 


CAPTAIN CAR, OR, EDOM 0 
GORDON 


1. It befell at Martynmas, 
When wether waxéd colde, 
Captaine Care said to his men, 
‘“We must go take a holde.’’® 


Syck, sike, and to-towe sike, 5 
And sike and like to die; 
The sikest nighte that ever I 
abode, 
God Lord have merey on me! 


2. ‘‘Haille, master, and wether you 
will, 
And wether ye like it best;’’ 10 
‘‘To the castle of Creerynbroghe, 
And there we will take our 
reste.’’ 


3. ‘‘I knowe wher is a gay castle, 
Is builded of lyme and stone; 
Within their is a gay ladie, 15 
Her lord is riden and gone.’’ 


4. The ladie she lend on her eastle- 
walle, 
She lokéd upp and downe; 
There was she ware of an host of 
men, 
Come riding to the towne. — 20 


5. ‘‘Se yow, my meri men all, 
And se yow what I see? 
Yonder I see an host of men, 
I muse who they bee.”’ 


6. She thought he had ben her wed 
lord, 25 
As he comd riding home; 
Then was it traitur Captaine Care, 
The lord of Ester-towne. 


8 castle 


10. 


14. 


12. 
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They wer no soner at supper sett, 
Then after said the grace, 30 

Or Captaine Care and all his men 
Were lighte aboute the place. 


‘*Gyve over thi howsse, thou lady 
gay, 

And I will make the a bande; + 

To-nighte thou shall ly within my 


armes, 35 
To-morrowe thou shall ere? my 
lande.”’ 


Then bespacke the eldest sonne, 
That was both whitt and redde: 
‘‘O mother dere, geve over your 
howsse, 


Or elles we shalbe deade.’’ 40 


‘*T will not geve over my hous,’’ 
she saithe, 
‘‘Not for feare of my lyffe; 
It shalbe talked throughout the 
land, 
The slaughter of a wyffe. 


‘‘Fetch me my pestilett,® 45 
And charge me my gonne, 
That I may shott at yonder bloddy 
butcher, 
The lord of Easter-towne.’’ 


Styfly upon her wall she stode, 
And lett the pellettes flee; 50 
But then she myst the blody 
bucher, 
And she slew other three. 


*‘T will not geve over my hous,”’ 
she saithe, 
‘*Netheir for lord nor lowne; 4 
Nor yet for traitour Captaine 
Care, 55 
The lord of Easter-towne. 


‘‘T desire of Captine Care, 
And all his bloddye band, 
That he would save my eldest 
sonne, 
The eare of all my lande.’’ 60 


2 inherit %nistol 


4 one of low rank 


15. 


16. 


ait 


18. 


1D: 
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21. 


22. 


23. 


5 surety 


‘‘Lap him in a shete,’’ he sayth, 
‘‘ And let him downe to me, 

And I shall take him in my armes, 
His waran ® shall I be.”’ 


The captayne sayd unto him selfe: 
Wyth sped, before the rest, 66 

He cut his tonge out of his head, 
His hart out of his brest. 


He lapt them in a handkerchef, 
And knet it of knotes three, 70 
And cast them over the castell- 
wall, 
At that gay ladye. 


‘‘Fye upon the, Captayne Care, 
And all thy bloddy band! 
For thou hast slayne my eldest 
sonne, 75 
The ayre of all my land.”’ 


Then bespake the yongest sonne, 
That sat on the nurses knee, 
Sayth, ‘‘Mother gay, geve over 
your house; 
It smoldereth me.’’ ® 80 


‘‘T wold geve my gold,”’ she saith, 
‘‘And so I wolde my ffee,’ 

For a blaste of the westryn wind, 
To dryve the smoke from thee. 


‘‘H'y upon the, John Hamleton, 
That ever I paid the® hyre! 386 
For thou hast broken my ceastle- 
wall, 
And kyndled in the ffyre.’’ 


The lady gate to her close parler, 
The fire fell aboute her head; 90 
he toke up her children thre, 
Seth, ‘‘ Babes, we are all dead.’’ 


Then bespake the hye steward, 
That is of hye degree; 
Saith, ‘‘Ladie gay, you are in 
close, 95 
Wether ye fighte or flee.”’ 


® smothers 7 property 


§ thee 
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1 before 


24. Lord Hamleton dremd 


TYPES OF POETRY 


in his 
dream, 
In Carvall where he laye, 
His halle were all of fyre, 
His ladie slayne or* daye. 100 


‘‘Busk and bowne,? my mery men 
all, 
Even and oo ye with me; 
For I dremd “hat my haal was on 
fyre, 
My lady slayne or day.”’ 


He buskt him and bownd hym, 
And like a worthi knighte; 106 

And when he saw his hall burning, 
His harte was no dele lighte. 


He sett a trumpett till his mouth, 
He blew as it plesd his grace; 110 
Twenty score of Hamlentons 
Was light aboute the place. 


. ‘‘Had I. knowne as much yester- 


nighte 
As I do to-daye, 
Captaine Care and all his men 115 
Should not have gone so quite. 


‘‘Kye upon the, Captaine Care, 
And all thy blody bande! 

Thou haste slayne my lady gay, 119 
More wurth then all thy lande. 


**Tf thou had ought ® eny ill will,’’ 
he saith, 
‘“Thou shoulde have taken my 
lyffe, 
And have saved my children thre, 
All and my lovesome wyffe.’’ 


JOHNIE ARMSTRONG 


There dwelt a man in faire West- 


merland, 

Ionné Armestrong men did him 
eall, 

He had nither lands nor rents 

coming in, 

Yet he kept eight score men in 
his hall. 

4make ready > owed 


. When. this 


2s , He had horse and harness for 


them all, 5 
Goodly steeds were all milke- 
white; 
O the golden bands an about their 
necks, 
And their weapons, they were 
all alike. 


. Newes then was brought unto me 


king 
That here was sicke a won‘ as 
hee, 10 


That livéd lyke.a bold out-law, 
And robbéd all the north coun- 


try. 


. The king he writt an a letter then, 


A letter which was large and 

long ; 14 

He signéd it with his owne hand, 

And he promised to doe him no 
wrong. 


letter came Jonne 
untill, 
His heart it was as blythe as 
birds on the tree: 
“‘Never was I sent for before any 


king 
My eit: my grandfather nor 
none but mee. 20 


. ‘‘And if wee goe the king before, 


I would we went most orderly ; 
Every man of you shall have his 
scarlet cloak, 
Laced with silver laces three. 


. “Every won of you shall have his 


velvett coat, 25 

Laced with sillver lace so white ; 

O the golden bands an about your 
necks, 

Black hatts, 

alyke.’’ 


white feathers, all 


. By the morrow morninge at ten of 


the clock, 
Towards Edenburough gon was 
hee, ; 30 


—_ 


* such an one 
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And with him all his eight score | 


men ; 
Good lord, it was a goodly sight 
for to see! 


. When Ionné came befower the 


king, 
He fell downe on his knee; 
‘OQ pardon, my soveraine leige,’’ 
he said, 35 
‘O pardon my eight score men 
and mee!”’ 


‘“Thou shalt have no pardon, thou 
traytor strong, 
For thy eight score men nor 
thee ; 
For to-morrow morning by ten of 
the clock, 
Both thou and them shall hang 
on the gallow-tree.’’ 40 


But Ionné looke’d over his left 
shoulder, 
Good Lord, what a grevious look 
looked hee! 
Saying, ‘‘ Asking grace of a grace- 
les face— 
Why there is none for you nor 
me.”’ 


But Ionné had a bright sword by 


his side, 45 
And it was made of the mettle 
so free, 
That had not the king stept his 
foot aside, 
He had smitten his head from 
his faire bodde. 
Saying, ‘‘ Fight on, my merry men 
all, 
And see that none of you be 
taine ; | 50 


For rather then men shall say we 
were hange’d, 
Let them report how we were 
slaine.’’ 


Then, God wott, faire Eddenbur- 
rough rose, 

so besett poore Jonné 
rounde, 


And 


That fowerscore and tenn of 


Jonnes best men 55 
Lay gasping all upon the 
eround. 


15. Then like a mad man Ionné laide 


about, 
And like a mad man then fought 
hee, 
Untill a falee Scot came Ionné be- 
hinde, 
And runn him through the faire 
boddee. 60 
16. Saying, ‘‘ Fight on, my merry men 
all, 
And see that none of you be 
taine ; 
For I will stand by and bleed but 
awhile, 
And then will I come and fight 
againe.’’ 


17. Newes then was brought to young 
Jonnée Armestrong, 65 
As he stood by his nurses knee, 
Who vowed if ere he live’d for to 
be a man, 
O the treacherous Scots re- 
vengd hee’d be. 


FOLKLORE AND SUPERSTITION 
KEMP OWYNE 


1. Her mother died when she was 
young, 
Which gave her cause to make 
great moan ; 
Her father married the warst 
woman 
That ever lived in Christendom. 


9. She served her with foot and hand, 
In every thing that she could 
dee,’ 6 
Till once, in an unlucky time, 
She threw her in ower Craigy’s 
sea. 


4 do 


16 


3. 


TYPES OF POETRY 


Says, ‘‘Lie you there, dove Isabel, 
And all my sorrows le with 


thee; 10 
Till Kemp Owyne come ower the 
sea, 
And borrow? you with kisses 
three, 
Let all the warld do what they 
will, 
Oh borrowed shall you never 
be!”’ 
Her breath grew strang, her hair 
grew lang, 15 
And twisted thrice about the 
Tree, 


And all the people, far and near, 
Thought that a savage beast was 


she. 
These news did come to Kemp 
Owyne, 
Where he lived, far beyond the 
sea ; 20 


He hasted him to Craigy’s sea, 
And on the savage beast lookd 
he. 


Her breath was strang, her hair 
was lang, 

And twisted was about the tree, 

And with a swing she came about: 

‘Come to Craigy’s sea, and kiss 

with me. 26 


‘‘Here is a royal belt,’’ she eried, 
“That I have found in the green 
sea ; 
And while your body it is on, 
Drawn shall your. blood never 
be; 30 
But if you touch me, tail or fin, 
I vow my belt your death shall 
be.’’ 


He stepped in, gave her a kiss, 
The royal belt he brought him 


Wil; 
Her breath was strang, her hair 
was lang, 35 
And twisted twice about the 
tree, 


t ransom 


10. 


dts 
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, And with a swing she came about: 


‘‘Come to Craigy’s sea, and kiss 
with me. 


‘“Here is a royal ring,’’ she said, 
‘‘That I have found in the green 
sea ; 40 
And while your finger it is on, 
Drawn shall your blood never 
be; 
But if you touch me, tail or fin, 
I swear my ring your death 
shall be.’’ 


He stepped in; gave her a kiss, 45 
The royal ring he brought him 
Wi; ; 
Her breath was strang, her hair 
was lang, 
And twisted ance about the tree, 
And with a swing she came about: 
‘*Come to Craigy’s sea, and kiss 
with me. 50 


‘“Here is a royal brand,’’ she said, 
‘That I have found in the 
green sea; 
And while your body it is on, 
Drawn shall your blood never 
be; 
But if you touch me, tail or fin, 53 
I swear my brand your death 
shall be.’’ 


He stepped in, gave her a kiss, 
The royal brand he brought him 
wi; 
Her breath was sweet, her hair 
erew short, 
And twisted nane about the tree, 
And smilingly she came about, 61 
As fair a woman as fair could 


be. 


THOMAS RYMER 


True Thomas lay oer yond grassy 
bank, 
And he beheld a ladie gay, 
A ladie that was brisk and bold, 
Come riding oer the fernie brae.? 


? hill-side 


levery lock 
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. Her skirt was of the grass-green 
silk, 5 

Her mantel of the velvet fine, 
At ilka tett ? of her horse’s mane 

Hung fifty silver bells and nine. 


. True Thomas he took off his hat, 
And bowed him low down on 
his knee: 
‘‘All hail, thou mighty Queen of 
Heaven! 
For your peer on earth I never 
did see.’’ 


- ““O no, O no, True Thomas,’’ she 


says, | 
‘‘That name does not belong to 


| me; 

T am but the queen of fair Elfland, 

And I’m come here for to visit 

thee. 16 

& % ed *% % we 

. “But ye maun? go wi me now, 
Thomas, 

True Thomas, ye maun go wi 

me, 

For ye maun serve me seven years, 

Thro weel or wae as may chance 

to be.’’ 20 


. She turned about her milk-white 


steed, 

And took True Thomas up be- 
hind, 

And aye wheneer her bridle rang, 

The steed flew swifter than the 
wind. 


. For forty days and forty nights 
He wade thro red blude to the 
knee, 26 
And he saw neither sun nor moon, 
But heard the roaring of the 
sea. 


O they rade on, and further on, 
Until they came to a garden 
ereen: 30 
“Light down, light down, ye ladie 
free, 
Some of that fruit let me pull to 
thee.’’ 


4must 
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3 wonders 


““O no, O no, True Thomas,’’ she 


says, 

‘“‘That fruit maun not be 

touched by thee, 34 

For a’ the plagues that are in hell 

Light on the fruit of this coun- 
trie. 


‘*But I have a loaf here in my lap, 
Likewise a bottle of claret wine, 
And now ere we go farther on, 
We'll rest a while, and ye may 
dine.’’ 40 


When he had eaten and drunk his 
fill, 
“*Lay down your head upon my 
knee, 
The lady sayd, ‘fere we climb yon 
hill, 
And I will show you fairlies * 
three. 


‘*O see not ye yon narrow road, 
So thick beset wi thorns and 
briers ? 46 
That is the path of righteousness, 
Tho after it but few enquires. 


‘And see not ye that braid braid - 


road, 
That lies across yon lillie 
leven ? 4 50 
That is the path of wickedness, 
Tho some eall it the road to 
heaven. 


‘“ And see not ye that bonny road, 
Which winds about the fernie 
brae? 
That is the road to fair Elfland, 55 
Where you and I this night 
maun gae. 


‘‘But Thomas, ye maun hold your 
tongue, 
Whatever you may hear or see, 
For gin ae word you should chance 
to speak, 
You will neer get back to your 
ain countrie.’’ 60 
* lovely glade 


~ 


1 smooth 
* birch 
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16. He has gotten a coat of the even? 


cloth, 
And a pair of shoes of velvet 
ereen, 
’ And till seven years were past and 
gone 
True Thomas on earth was never 
seen. 


THE WIFE OF USHER’S WELL 
1. There lived a wife at Usher’s Well, 


And a wealthy wife was she; 
She had three stout and stalwart 
sons, 
And sent them oer the sea. 


They hadna been a week from her, 


A week but barely ane, 6 
Whan word came to the earline? 
wife 


That her three sons were gane. 


They hadna been a week from her, 
A week but barely three, 10 
Whan word came to the carlin 
wife 
That her sons she’d never see. 


‘*T wish the wind may never cease, 
Nor fashes * in the flood, 
Till my three sons come hame to 
me, 15 
In earthly flesh and blood.’’ 


It fell about the Martinmass, 
When nights are lang and mirk, 
The carlin wife’s three sons came 
hame, 19 
And their hats were o the birk.* 


. It neither grew in syke ® nor ditch, 
Nor yet in ony sheugh; ® 
But at the gates o Paradise, 
That birk grew fair eneugh. 
He a * * cg H 
‘‘Blow up the fire, my maidens, 
Bring water from the well; 26 


3 troubles 
® furrow 


? peasant 
® trench 
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an 
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, For a’ my house shall feast this 
night, 
Since ripe three sons are well.’’ 


And she sie made to them a bed, 
She’s made it large and wide, 30 
And she’s taen her mantle her 


about, 
Sat down at the bed-side. 
Bi * * * * Fd 


. Up then crew the red, red cock, 


And up and crew the gray ; 
The eldest to the youngest said, 35 
‘* Tis time we were away.”’ 


The cock he hadna crawd but onee, 
And clappd his wings at a’, 
When the youngest to the eldest 
said, 
‘‘Brother, we must awa. 40 


‘‘The cock doth craw, the day doth 
daw, 
The channerin* 
chide; 
Gin * we be mist out o our place, 
A sair pain we maun bide. 


¢ 


worm doth 


‘‘Hare ye weel, my mother dear! 
Fareweel to barn and byre! 46 

And fare ye weel, the bonny lass 
That kindles my mother’s fire!’’ 


THE DAMON LOVER 


‘© where have you been, my long, 
long love, . 
This long seven years and mair?”’ 
‘‘O I’m come to seek my former 
vows 
Ye granted me before.’’ 


“‘QO hold your tongue of your 
former vows, 5 
For they will breed sad strife ; 
O hold your tongue of your for- 
mer vows, 
For I am become a wife.’’ 


7 fretting sap te 
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. He turned him right and round 


about, 
And the tear blinded his ee: 10 
“‘T wad never hae trodden on 
Irish ground, 
If it had not been for thee. 


‘‘T might hae 
daughter, 
Far, far beyond the sea; 
I might have had a king’s daugh- 
ter 15 
it not been for love o 
thee.’”’ 


had a_king’s 


Had 


“‘If ye might have had a king’s 
daughter, 
Yersel ye had to blame; 
Ye might have taken the king’s 
daughter, 
For ye kend + that I was nane. 20 
‘*Tf I was to leave my husband 
eat, 
And my two babes st 
O what have you to take me to, 
If with you I should go?’’ ~—_24 


‘‘T hae seven ships upon the sea— 
The eighth brought me to land— 
With four-and-twenty bold mari- 
ners, 
And musie on every hand.’’ 


She has taken up her two little 
babes, 
Kissd them baith cheek and 
chin: 30 
‘‘O fair ye weel, my ain two 
babes, 
For I[’ll never see you again.’’ 


She set her foot upon the ship, 
No mariners could she behold; 
ut the sails were o the taffetie, 


‘ de And the masts o the beaten 


eold. 36 


. She had not sailed a league, a 


league, 
A league but barely thre} 


+knew 


lee 
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13. 


14. 
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When dismal grew his counte- 
nance, 
And drumlie ? grew his ee. 40 


They had not saild a league, a 
league, 
A league but barely three, 
Until she espied his cloven foot, 
And she wept right bitterlie. 


‘‘O hold your tongue of your 
weeping,’’ says he, 45 
‘“‘Of your weeping now let me 
be; 
I will shew you how the hihes 
grow ) 
On the banks of Italy.’’ 


‘‘O. what vie are yon, yon 
pleasant hills, 
That the sun shines sweetly 
on?’’ 50 
‘fO yon are the hills of heaven,’’ 
he said, 
““Where you will never win.’’ 


‘‘O whaten a mountain is yon,’’ 
she said, 
‘‘All so dreary wi frost and 
snow ?’’ 
‘‘O yon is the mountain of heli,’’ 
he cried, 55 
‘Where you ‘and I will @0.” 


He strack the tap-mast wi his 
hand, 
The fore- mast wi his knee, 
And he brake that gallant ship in 
twain, 
And sank her in the sea. 60 


ROMANCE 


HIND HORN 


In Scotland there was a _ babie 
born, 
Lill lal, ete. 
And his name it was ealled young 
Hind Horn. 
With a fal lal, ete. 


2 sloomy 


20 
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. He sent a letter to our king 


2 
That he was in love with his 
daughter Jean. 
3. He’s gien to her a silver wand, 
With seven living lavrocks? sit- 
ting thereon. 
4. She’s gien to him a diamond ring, 
With seven bright diamonds set 
therein. 10 
5. ‘*When this ring grows pale and 
wan, 
You may know by it my love is 
gane.’”’ 
6. One day as he looked his ring 
upon, _ 
He saw the diamonds pale and 
wan. . 
7. He left the sea and came to land, 
And the first that he met was an 
old beggar man. 
8. ‘‘What news, what news?’’ said 
young Hind Horn; 
‘No news, no news,’’ said the old 
beggar man. 
9, ‘‘No news,’’ said the beggar, ‘‘no 
news at a, 
But there is a wedding in the 
king’s ha. 20 
10. ‘‘But there is a wedding in the 
king’s ha, 
That has halden these forty days 
and twa.’’ 
11. ‘‘Will ye lend me your begging 
coat? 
And I'll lend you my scarlet 
cloak. 
12. ‘‘Will you lend me your beggar’s 
rung? ? 
And I’ll gie you my steed to ride 
upon. 
Marks ? staff 
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*“Will you lend me your wig o 
hair, 
To cover mine, because it is fair?”’ 


The auld beggar man was bound 
for the mill, 

But young Hind Horn for the 
kine’s hall, 30 


The auld beggar man was bound 
for to ride, 

But young Hind Horn was bound 
for the bride. 


When he came to the king’s gate, 
He sought a drink for Hind 
Horn’s sake. 


The bride came down with a glass 
of wine, 

When he drank out the glass, and 
dropt in the ring. 


‘*O got ye this by sea or land? 
Or got ye it off a dead man’s 
hand ?’’ 


‘‘T got not it by sea, I got it by 
land, 

And J got it, madam, out of your 
own hand.’’ 40 


*‘O I’ll east off my gowns of 
brown, 


_ And beg wi you frae town to 


town. 


‘‘O I’ll cast off my gowns of red, 
And I’ll beg wi you to win my 
bread.’’ 


‘“Ye needna cast off your gowns of 
brown, 

For I’ll make you lady o many a 
town. 


‘*Ye needna cast off your gowns of 
red 

It’s only a sham, the begging 0 my 
bread.”’ 


The bridegroom he had wedded 
the bride, 

But young Hind Horn he took her 
to bed. 50 


1 sound 
‘hinged window 
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THE GAY GOSS-HAWK 


‘‘O well ’s me o my gay goss-hawk, 
That he can speak and flee; 

He’ll carry a letter to my love, 
Bring back another to me.’’ 


‘‘O how can I your true-love ken, 
Or how can I her know? 6 
Whan frae her mouth I never 
heard couth,' 
Nor wi my eyes her saw.”’ 


. “‘O well sal ye my true-love ken, 


As soon as you her see; 10 
For, of a’ the flowrs in fair 
Englan, 


The fairest flowr is she. 


. ‘At even at my love’s bowr-door 
There grows a bowing birk,? 
An sit ye down and sing thereon, 15 

As she gangs to the kirk. 


. ‘‘An four-and-twenty ladies fair 
Will wash and go to kirk, 
But well shall ye my true-love ken, 
For she wears goud on her 
skirt. 20 
‘“An four and twenty gay ladies 
Will to the mass repair, 
But well sal ye my true-love ken, 
For she wears goud on her 
hair.’’ 


O even at that lady’s bowr-door 
There grows-a bowin birk, — 26 

An he set down and sang thereon, 
As she ged to the kirk. 

. “O eet and drink, my marys? a’, 
The wine flows you among, 30 

Till I gang to my shot-window,* 
An hear yon bonny bird’s song. 


‘*Sing on, sing on, my bonny bird, 
The song ye sang the streen,° 
For I ken by your sweet singin 35 

You ’re frae my true-love sen.’’ 


? birch 3 maids 
° yestreen, yester night 


10. O first he sang a merry song, 


i@ie 


13. 
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An then he sang a grave, 
An then he peckd his feathers 


gray, 
To her the letter gave. 40 


‘*Ha, there’s a letter frae your 
love, 
He says he sent you three; 
He canna wait your love langer, 
But for your sake he ’Il die. 


‘‘He bids you write a letter to 
him ; 45 
He says he ’s sent you five; 
He canno wait your love langer, 
Fho you ’re the fairest woman 
alive.’’ 


‘*Ye bid him bake his bridal-bread, 
And brew his bridal-ale, 50 

An I ’ll meet him in fair Scotlan 
Lang, lang or ° it be stale.’’ 


She’s doen her to‘ her father dear, 
Fa’n low down on her knee: 
‘‘A boon, a boon, my father dear, 

I pray you, grant it me.’’ 56 


‘‘Ask on, ask on, my daughter, 
An granted it sal be; 

Except ae squire in fair Scotlan, 
An him you sall never see.’’ 60 


‘‘The only boon, my father dear, 
That I do crave of the, 

Is, gin § I die in southin lands, 
In Scotland to bury me. 


‘*An the firstin kirk that ye come 
till, 65 
Ye gar ® the bells be rung, 
An the nextin kirk that ye come 
till, 
Ye gar the mess be sung. 


‘“An the thirdin kirk that ye come 
till, 
You deal gold for my sake, 70 
An the fourthin kirk that ye come 
till, 
You tarry there till night.’’ 


7betaken herself to ‘°%if ® make, have 
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She is doen her to her bigly + bowr, 
As fast as she could fare, 

An she has tane a sleepy draught, 
That she had mixed wi care. 76 


She’s laid her down upon her bed, 
An soon she ’s fa’n asleep, 

And soon oer every tender limb 
Cauld death began to creep. 80 


Whan night was flown, an day was 
~ come, 
Nae ane that did her see 
But thought she was as surely 
dead 
As ony lady coud be. 


Her father an her brothers dear 
Gard make ” to her a bier; 86 
The tae® half was o guide red 
gold, 
The tither o silver clear. 


Her mither an her sisters fair 
Gard work for her a sark;* 90 

The tae half was o cambrick fine, 
The tither o needle wark. 


The firstin kirk that they came till, 
They gard the bells be rung, 
An the nextin kirk that they came 

till, 95 
They gard the mess be sung. 


The thirdin kirk that they came 
till, 
They dealt gold for her sake, 
An the fourthin kirk that they 
came till, 
Lo, there they met her make !* 100 


‘‘Lay down, lay down the bigly 
bier, 
Lat me the dead look on;”’ 
Wi cherry cheeks and ruby lips 
She lay an smil’d on him. 


‘“O ae sheave ° o your bread, true- 
love, 105 
An ae glass 0 your wine, 
For I hae fasted for your sake 
These fully days is nine. 


2 had made 3 one 


5 mate ® one slice 


28., ‘Gang hame, gang hame, my 
seven bold brothers, 
Gang hame and sound your 
horn; 110 
An ye may boast in southin lans 
. Your sister ’s playd you scorn.’’ 


THE MAID FREED FROM THE 


GALLOWS 
*K * * * * K * 
1. ‘‘O good Lord Judge, and sweet 
Lord Judge, 


Peace for a little while! 
Methinks I see my own father, 
Come riding by the stile. © 


2. ‘‘Oh father, oh father, a little of 
your gold, 5 
And likewise of your fee! ? 
To keep my body from yonder 
STAve,t ts 
And my neck from the gallows- 
tree.’’ 


3. ‘‘None of my gold now you shall 
have, 
Nor likewise of my fee; . 10 
For I am come to see you hangd, 
And hanged you shall be.’” 


4. “‘Oh good Lord Judge, and sweet 
Lord Judge, 
Peace for a little while! 
Methinks I see my own mother, 15 
Come riding by the stile. 


5. *fOh mother, oh mother, a little of 
your gold, 
And likewise of your fee, 
’ To keep my body from yonder 


erave, 
And my neck from the gallows- 
treel’? 20 


6. “‘None of my gold now shall you 
have, 
Nor likewise of my fee; 
For I am come to see you hangd, 
And hanged you shall be.”’ 
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“‘Oh good Lord Judge, and sweet 
_ Lord Judge, 25 
Peace for a little while! 
Methinks I see my own brother, 
Come riding by the stile. 


‘Oh brother, oh brother, a little of 


your gold, 
And likewise of your fee, 30 
To keep my body from yonder 
erave, 
And my neck from the gallows- 
tree !’’ 


‘‘None of my gold now shall you 
have, 
Nor likewise of my fee; 
For I am come to see you hangd, 35 
And hanged you shall be.”’ 


‘Oh good Lord Judge, and sweet 
Lord Judge, 
Peace for a little while! 
Methinks I see my own sister, 
Come riding by the stile. 40 


‘‘Oh sister, oh sister, a little of 
your gold, 
And likewise of your fee, 


To keep my body from yonder | 


erave, 
And my neck from the gallows- 
tree !’’ 


‘‘None of my gold now shall you 
have, 45 
Nor likewise of my fee; 
For I am come to see you hangd, 
And hanged you shall be.’’ 


J J 
*~Oh good Lord J udge, and sweet 
Lord Judge, 
Peace for a little while! 50 
Methinks I see my own true-love, 
Come riding by the stile. 


; ; j y | 
‘Oh true-love, oh true:love, a little 
of your gold, 
And likewise of your fee, 
To save my body from yonder 
orave, 55 
And my neck from the gallows- 
tree!’ 


15. ‘‘Some of my gold now you shall 


have, 
And likewise of my fee, 
For I am come to see you saved, 
And saved you shall be.’’ 60 


TRAGIC PASSION 
THE TWA SISTERS 


There was twa sisters in a bowr, 
Edinburgh, Edinburgh 
There was twa sisters in a bowr, 
Stirling for ay 
There was'twa sisters in a bowr, 5 
There came a knight to be their 
wooer. 
Bonny Saint Johnston stands 
upon Tay. 


. He courted the eldest wi glove an 


ring, 
But he lovd the youngest above a’ 


thing. 
. He courted the eldest wi brotch an 
knife, 10 
But lovd the youngest as his 
life. 


The eldest she was vexed sair, 
And much envi’d her sister fair. 


. Into her bowr she could not rest, 


Wi grief an spite she almos 
brast. 15 


. Upon a morning fair an clear, 


She cried upon her sister dear: 


. ‘£0 sister, come to yon sea stran, 


An see our father’s ships come to 
lan.’’ 


. She’s taen her by the milk-white 


han, 20 
An led her down to yon sea stran. 


The youngest stood upon a stane, 
The eldest came an threw her in. 
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She tooke her by the middle sma, 
And dashd her bonny back to the 
jaw." 25 


‘*O sister, sister, tak my han, 
An Ise? mack you heir to a’ my 
lan. 


‘*O sister, sister, tak my middle, 
An yes get my goud and my 
gouden girdle. 


‘*Q sister, sister, save my life, 30 


An I swear Ise never be nae man’s 


wife.’’ 


‘“‘Foul fa the han that I should 
tacke, 

It twin’d? me an my wardles 
make.* 


‘““Your cherry cheeks an yallow 
hair 

Gars® me gae maiden for ever- 
mair.’’ 35 


Sometimes she sank, an sometimes 
she swam, 

Till she came down yon bonny 
mill-dam. 


O out it came the miller’s son, 
An saw the fair maid swimmin in. 


‘*O father, father, draw your dam, 
Here’s either a mermaid or a 
swan.’’ 41 


The miller quickly drew the dam, 
An there he found a drownd 
woman. 


You coudna see her yallow hair 
For gold and pearle that were so 
rare. 45 


You coudna see her middle sma 
For gouden girdle that was sae 
braw.® 


You coudna see her fingers white, 
For gouden rings that was sae 
eryte.” 


2T shall 
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, An by there came a harper fine, 
That harped to the king at dine. 51 


When he did look that lady upon, 

He sighd and made a_ heavy 
moan. 

He’s taen three locks o her yallow 
hair, 

And wi them strung his harp sae 
fair. 55 

The first tune he did play and 
sing, 

Was, ‘‘Farewell to my father the 
king. # 

The nextin tune that he playd 
syne,?® 

Was, ‘‘Farewell to my mother the 
queen.”’ 

The lasten tune that he playd 
then, 60 

Was, ‘‘Wae to my sister, fair 
Ellen.’’ 


LORD RANDAL 


‘‘O where hae ye been, Lord Ran- 

dal, my son? 

O where hae ye been, my hand- 
some young man?”’ 

“‘T hae been to the wild wood; 
mother, make my bed soon, 

For I’m weary wi hunting, and 
fain wald lie down.’’ 


‘Where gat ye your dinner, Lord 
Randal, my son? 

Where gat ye your dinner, my 
handsome young man?’’ 

‘*T din’d wi my true-love; mother, 
make my bed soon, 

For I’m weary wi hunting, and 
fain wald lie down.’’ 


‘What gat ye to your dinner, Lord 
Randal, my son? 

What gat ye to your dinner, my 

handsome young man?’’ 10 
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“‘T gat eels boiled in broo; 1? 
mother, make my bed soon, 

For I’m weary wi hunting, and 
fain wald lie down.’’ 


4. ‘‘What became of your blood- 
hounds, Lord Randal, my 
son? 

What became of your _ blood- 
hounds, my handsome young 
man?”’ 

‘*O they swelld and they died; 
mother, make my bed soon, 

For I’m weary wi hunting, and 
fain wald he down.’’ 


od. “‘O J fear ye are poison’d, Lord 
Randal, my son! 
O I fear ye are poisond, my hand- 
~ some young man!’’ 
‘‘Q yes! I am poisond; mother, 
make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and I 
fain wald he down.’’ 20 


EDWARD 


1. ‘‘Why dois your brand sae drap wi 
bluid, 
Edward, Edward, 
Why dois your brand sae drap wi 
bluid, 
And why sae sad gang yee O?”’ 
‘“fO I hae killed my hauke sae 
guid, 5 
Mither, mither, 
O I hae killed my hauke sae guid, 
And I had nae mair bot hee O.”’ 


2. ‘fYour haukis bluid was nevir sae 


reid, 
Edward, Edward, 10 
Your haukis bluid was nevir sae 
reid, 
My deir son I tell thee O.’’ 
‘‘O I hae killed my reid-roan 
steid, 
Mither, mither, 
O I hae killed my reid-roan steid, 
That erst was sae fair and 


frie O.”’ 16 
LIBRARY 


* broth 


3. ‘*Your steid was auld, and ye hae 
gat mair, 
Edward, Edward, 
Your steid was auld, and ye hae 
gat mair, 
Sum other dule ? ye drie * O.’’ 20 
‘‘O I hae killed my fadir deir, 
Mither, mither, 
O I hae killed my fadir deir, 
Alas, and wae is mee O!’’ 


4. ‘‘And whatten penance wul ye drie 
for that, 25 
Edward, Edward? 
And whatten penance will ye drie 
for that? 
My deir son, now tell me O.”’ 
‘*Tle set my feit in yonder boat, 
Mither, mither, 30 
Ile set my feit in yonder boat, 
And Ile fare ovir the sea O.’’ 


_ 


5. ‘“‘And what wul ye doe wi your 
towirs and your ha, 
Edward, Edward? 
And what wul ye doe wi your 
towirs and your ha, 35 
That were sae fair to see O?’’ 
‘Tle let thame stand tul they 
doun fa, 
Mither, mither, 
Ile let thame stand tul they doun 


T2: 
For here nevir mair maun‘ I 
bee O.’” 40 


6. ‘‘And what wul ye leive to your 
_bairns and your wife, 
Edward, Edward? 
And what wul ye leive to your 
bairns and your wife, 
Whan ye gang ovir the sea O?’’ 
‘‘The warldis room, late them beg 
thrae ® life, 45 
Mither, mither, 
The warldis room, late them beg 
thrae life, 
For thame nevir mair wul I 
see Q.’’. 


7. ‘‘And what wul ye leive to your ain 
mither deir, 
By, Edward, Edward? 50 


a grief * suffer 4 must 5 through 
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And what wul ye leive to your ain 
mither deir? 
My deir son, now tell me O.’’ 
‘<The curse of hell frae me sall ye 
beir, 
Mither, mither, 
The curse of hell frae me sall ye 
beir, 55 
Sic? counseils ye gave to me O.”’ 


BABYLON; OR, THE BONNIE 


BANKS O FORDIE 


1. There were three ladies lived in a 
bower, 
Eh vow bonnie 
And they went out to pull a 
flower. 
On the bonnie banks o Fordie 
2. They hadna pu’ed a flower but 
ane, 5 
When up. started to them a 
banisht man. 
3. He’s taen the first sister by her 
hand, 
And he’s turned her round and 
made her stand. 
4. ‘‘JTt’s whether will ye be a rank 
robber’s wife, 
Or will ye die by my wee pen- 
knife?”’? - 10 
5. ‘It’s I’ll not be a rea robber’s 
wife, 
But J’ll rather die by your wee 
pen-knife.’’ 
6. He’s killed this may,? and he’s 
laid her by, 
For to bear the red rose company. 
7. He’s taken the second ane by the 
hand, 15 
And he’s turned her round and 
made her stand. 
8. ‘It’s whether will ye be a rank 
robber’s wife, 
Or will ye die by imy wee pen- 
knife ?’’ 
1 such 2 maid 
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‘*T’ll not be a rank robber’s wife, 
But I’ll rather die by your wee 


pen-knife.’’ 20 
He’s killed this may, and he’s 
laid her by, 


For to bear the red rose company. 


He’s taken the youngest ane by the 
hand, 

And he’s turned her round and 
made her stand. 


Says, ‘‘ Will ye be a rank robber’s 


wife, 25 
Or will ye die by my wee pen- 
knife?”’ 


“T'll not be-a rank robber’s wife, 
Nor will I die by your wee pen- 
knife. 


‘‘Wor T hae a brother in this wood, 
And gin? ye kill me, it’s he’ll kill 


thee.’”’ : 30 

‘“What’s thy brother’s name? 
come tell to me.’’ 

‘‘My brother’s name is Baby 
Lon.’’ 

‘O sister, sister, what have I 
done! 


O have I done this ill to thee! 34 


‘‘O since I’ve done this evil deed, 
I 
Good sall never be seen 0 me. 


He’s taken out his wee pen-knife, 
And he’s twyned * himsel o his ain 
sweet life. 


THE CRUEL BROTHER 


There was three ladies playd at 
the ba, 

With a hey ho and a lilhe gay 
There came a knight and played 
oer them a’. 
the primrose spreads so 
sweetly 
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The eldest was baith tall and fair, 
But the youngest was beyond com- 
pare. 6 


The midmost had a graceful mien, 
But the youngest lookd hke beau- 


tie’s queen. 


The knight bowd low to a’ the 


three, 
But to the youngest he bent his 
knee. 10 


The ladie turned her head aside, 
The knight he woo’d her to be his 
bride. 


The ladie blushd a rosy red, 
And sayd, ‘‘Sir knight, I’m too 
young to wed.”’ 


‘*O ladie fair, give me your hand, 
And J’ll make you ladie of a’ my 
land.’’ 16 


‘<Sir knight, ere ye my favor win, 
You maun get consent frae a’ my 
kin.’’ 


. He’s got consent frae her parents 


dear, 
And likewise frae her sisters fair. 


He’s got consent frae her kin each 
one, 21 

But forgot to spiek to her brother 
John. 


Now, when the wedding day was 
come, | 

The knight would take his bonny 
bride home. 


And many a lord and many a 
knight 25 
Came to behold that ladie bright. 


And there was nae man that did 
her see, 

But wishd himself bridegroom 
to be. 


— 
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Her father dear led her down the 


stair, 
And her sisters twain they kissd 
her there. 30 


Her mother dear led her thro the 
closs,*’ 

And her brother John set her on 
her horse. 


She leand her oer the saddle-bow, 
To give him a kiss ere she did go. 


He has taen a knife, baith lang 


and sharp, 35 

And stabbd that bonny bride to 
the heart. 

She hadno ridden half thro the 
town, 

Until her heart’s blude staind her 
gown. 


‘‘Ride softly on,’’ says the best 
young man, 

“Wor I think our bonny bride 
looks pale and wan.’’ 40 


‘‘O lead me gently up yon hill, 
And I’ll there sit down, and make 
my will.’’ 


‘OQ what will you leave to your 
father dear?’’ 

‘‘The  silver-shode — steed 
brought me here.”’ 


iHat 


‘“What will you leave to your 


mother dear?’’ 45 
‘‘“My velvet pall and my silken 
gear.’ 


‘“What will you leave to your 
sister Anne?’’ 

‘‘My silken scarf and my gowden 
fan.’’ 


‘“What will you leave to your 
sister Grace?’’ 

‘‘My bloody cloaths to wash and 
bdresii? 50 


1 close, courtyard 
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25. ‘‘What will you leave to your 
brother John?’’ 
‘‘The gallows-tree to hang him 
ong: 


26. ‘‘What will you leave to your 
brother John’s wife?’’ 
‘<The wilderness to end her life.’’ 


27. This ladie fair in her grave was 
laid, : 55 
And many a mass was oer her said. 


28. But it would have made your heart 
right sair, 
To see the bridegroom rive?’ his 
haire. 


THE TWA CORBIES2 


As I was walking all alane, 

I heard twa corbies making a mane; 
The tane * unto the t’other say, 
‘“Where sall we gang and dine to- 
Q 9? 


day g 


‘‘In behint yon auld fail dyke,* 5 
I wot there lies a new-slain knight ; 
And naebody kens that he lies there, 
But his hawk, his hound, and lady fair. 


‘His hound is to the hunting gane, 
His hawk to fetch the wild-fowl hame, 
His lady’s ta’en another mate, 11 
So we may mak our dinner sweet. 


‘“YVe’ll sit on his white hause-bane,° 


And I ’ll pike out his bonny blue een;. 


Wi ae lock o his gowden hair 15 
We’ll theek® our nest when it grows 
bare. 


‘‘Mony a one for him makes mane, 

But nane sall ken where he is gane; 

Oer his white banes, when they are 
bare, 

The wind sall blaw for evermair.’’ 20 
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“FAIR MARGARET AND SWEET 


WILLIAM 


As it fell out on a long summer’s 
day, 
Two lovers they sat on a hill; 
They sat together that long sum- 
mer’s day, 
And could not talk their fill. 


‘*T see no harm by you, Margaret, 
Nor you see none by me; 6 
Before tomorrow eight a clock 
A rich wedding shall you see.”’ 


Fair Margaret sat in her bower- 
window, 
A combing of her hair, 10 
And there she spy’d Sweet Wil- 
liam and his bride, 
As they were riding near. 


Down she layd her ivory comb, 
And up she bound her hair ; 
She went her way forth of her 
bower, 15 
But never more did come there. 


When day was gone, and night 
was come, 
And all men fast asleep, 
Then came the spirit of Fair 
Margaret, 
- And stood at William’s feet. 20 


‘God give you joy, you two true 
lovers, 
In bride-bed fast asleep ; 
Loe I am going to my green grass 
erave, 
And am in my winding-sheet.’’ 


When day was come, and night 
was gone, 25 
And all men wak’d from sleep, 
Sweet William to his lady said, 
**My dear, I have cause to weep. 


‘*T dreamd a dream, my dear lady ; 
Such dreams are never good; 30 
I dreamd my bower was full of 
red swine, 
And my. bride-bed full of 
blood.’’ 
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‘‘Such dreams, such dreams, my 
honoured lord, 
They never do prove good, 
To dream thy bower was full of 


swine, 35 
And thy bride-bed full of 
blood.”’ 


He called up his merry men all 
By one, by two, and by three, 
Saying, I’ll away to Fair Marga- 

ret’s bower, 
By the leave of my lady. 40 


And when he came to Fair Mar- 
garet’s bower, 
He knocked at the ring; 
So ready was her seven brethren 
To let Sweet William in, 


He turned up the covering-sheet : 
‘‘Pray let me see the dead; 46 
Methinks she does look pale and 
wan, 
She has lost her cherry red. 


‘*T’ll do more for thee, Margaret, 
Than any of thy kin; 50 

For I will kiss thy pale wan lips, 
Tho a smile I cannot win.’’ 


With that bespeak her seven 
brethren, 
Making most pitious moan: 
“You may go kiss your jolly 
brown bride, 55 
And let our sister alone.’’ 


‘Tf I do kiss my jolly brown 
bride, 
IT do but what is right; 


_ For I made no vow to your sister 


dear, 
By day or yet by night. 60 
‘Pray tell me then how much 
you'll deal 
Of your white bread and your 
wine; 
So much as is dealt at her funeral 
today 
Tomorrow shall be dealt at 
mine.”’ 
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Fair Margaret dy’d today, today, 

Sweet William he dy’d the mor- 

row ; 66 

Fair Margaret dy’d for pure true 
love, 

Sweet William he dy’d for sor- 
row. 


Margaret was buried in the lower 
chaneel, 
Sweet William in the higher; 70 
Out of her breast there sprung a 
» ABGose: 
And out of his a brier. 


They grew as high as the church- 
top, 
Till they could grow no higher, 
And then they grew in a true 
lover’s knot, 75 
Which made all people agak 


There came the clerk of 8 Lert 
As you this truth shall hear, 
And by misfortune cut them 
down, — 
Or Hey, had now pegn there. 80 


> my Por fhe VON Re 


YOUNG WATERS 


About Yule, when the wind blew 
cule, 
And the round tables began, 
A there is cum to our king’s eourt 
Mony a well-favord man. 


The queen luikt owre the castle- 
wa, 5 
Beheld baith dale and down, 
And there she saw Young Waters 
Cum riding to the town. 


His footmen they did rin before, 
His horsemen rade behind; 10 

And mantel of the burning gowd 
Did keip him frae the wind. 


Gowden-graithd * his horse before, 
And siller-shod behind; 


1 shod with gold 
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The horse Young Waters rade 
upon 15 
Was fleeter than the wind. 


Out then spack a wylie lord, 
Unto the queen said he, 

**O tell me wha’s the fairest face 
Rides in the company ?”’ 20 


‘‘T’ve sene lord, and I’ve sene 
laird, 
And knights of ee degree, 
Bot a fairer face than. Young 
Waters 
Mine eyne did never see.”’ 


Out then spack the jealous king, 
And an angry man was he: 26 

“*O if he had bin twice as fair, 
You micht have excepted me.”’ 


‘“You ’re neither laird nor lord,”’ 


she says, 
‘‘Bot the king that wears the 
crown ; 30 
There is not a knight in fair 
Scotland 


But to thee maun? bow down.’’ 


For a’ that she coud do or say, 


Appeasd he wad nae bee, 34 
Bot for the words which she had 
said, 


Young Waters he maun die. 


They hae taen Young Waters, 
And put fetters to his feet; 
They hae taen Young Waters, 
And thrown him in dungeon 
deep. 40 


“‘Aft I have ridden thro Stirling 


town 
In the wind bot and the weit; ” 
But I neir rade thro Stirling 
town 
Wi fetters at my feet. 


‘Aft I have ridden thro Stirling 
town 45 
In the wind bot and the rain; 
Bot I neir rade thro Stirling town 
Neir to return again.’’ 


1 must 2 and also the wet 


13. They hae taen to the heiding-hill ® 
e His young son in his eraddle, 50 
And they hae taen to the heiding- 
hil] 
His horse bot and his saddle. 
14. They hae taen to the heiding-hill 
His lady fair to see, 
And for the words the queen had 
spoke 55 
Young Waters he did die. 


BONNY BARBARA ALUAN 


1. It was in and about the Martinmas 
time, 
When the green leaves were a 
falling, 
That Sir John Greme, in the West 
Country, 
Fell in love with Barbara Allan. 


2. He sent his man down through the 
town, 5 
To the place where she was 
dwelling: 
‘‘O haste and come to my master 
dear, 
Gin * ye be Barbara Allan.’’ 


3. O hooly,® hooly rose she up, 9 
To the place where he was lying, 
And when she drew the curtain by, 
‘‘Younge man, I think you’re 
dying.”’ 


4. “*O it’s I’m sick, and very, very 
sick, 
And ’tis a’ for Barbara Allan:”’ 
‘‘O the better for me ye’s never 
be, 15 
Tho your heart’s blood were a 
spilling. 


9? 


5. **O dinna ye mind,® young man, 
said she, 
‘“When ye was in the tavern a 
drinking, 
That ye made the healths gae 
round and round, : 
And slighted Barbara Allan?’’ 20 


2 nlace of execution “ae 
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6. He turnd his face unto the wall, 
And death was with him dealing: 


‘‘Adieu, adieu, my dear friends 


all 


And be Tand to Barbara Allan.’’ 


7. And slowly, slowly raise she up, 25 
And slowly, slowly left him, 
And sighing said, she coud not 


stay, 
Since death of life had reft him. 


8. She had not gane a mile but twa, 


31 


When she heard the dead-bell 


ringing, 


30 


And every jow?* that the dead-bell 


geid,” 


It ery’d, Woe to Barbara Allan! 


9. “*O mother, mother, make my bed! 


O make it saft and narrow! 


Since my love died for me to-day, 35 


I'll die for him to-morrow.’’ 


LITERARY BALLAD 


MICHAEL DRAYTON 


TO THE CAMBRO-BRITONS AND 
THEIR HARP, HIS BALLAD 
OF AGINCOURT 


- Fair stood the wind for France, 
_ When we our sails advance, 
\ Nor now to prove our chance 
Longer will tarry ; 
But putting to the main, 5 
At Caux, the month of Seine, 
With all his martial train 
Landed King Harry. 


And taking many a fort, 
Furnished in warhke sort, 10 
Marcheth towards Agincourt 
In happy hour; 
Skirmishing day by day 
With those that stopped his way, 
Where the French general lay 15 
With all his power. 


Which, in his height of pride, 
King Henry to deride, 
His ransom to provide, 


To the King sending ; 20 |, 
1“ Amongst his henchmen; 
“Exeter had the rear— 


Which he neglects the while, 

As from a nation vile, 

Yet with an angry smile 
Their fall portending. 


And turning to his men, 25 
Quoth our brave Henry then: 


‘‘Though they to one be ten, 
Be not amazéd.° 
Yet have we well begun; 
Battles so bravely won 
Have ever to the sun 
By Fame been raiséd. 


‘‘And for myself,’’ quoth he, 

‘‘This my full rest shall be: 

Kngland ne’er mourn for me,_ 
Nor more esteem me. | 

Victor I will remain, 

Or on this earth lie slain; 

Never shall she sustain 
Loss to redeem me. 


“Poitiers and Cressy tell 


When most their pride did swell, 
Under our swords they fell. 

No less our skill is, 
Than when our grandsire great, 
Claiming the regal seat, 
By many a warlike feat 

Lopped the French lilies.’’ 


The Duke of York so dread 
The eager vanward led; 
With the main, Henry sped 


A braver man not there. 
O Lord, how hot they were 
On the false Frenchmen! 


1 stroke 4 gave 
3 dismayed 


30 


35 


~ 40 


45 


50 


55 
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They now to fight are gone: 
Armor on armor shone, 
_ Drum now to drum did groan, 
To hear, was wonder ; 60 
That, with the eries they make, 
The very earth did shake, 
Trumpet to trumpet spake, 
Thunder to thunder. 


Well it thine age became, 65 
O noble Erpingham, 
Which didst the signal aim 

To our hid forees; 
When from a meadow by, 
Like a storm suddenly, 70 
The English archery 

Stuck the French horses. 


With Spanish yew so strong, 

Arrows a cloth-yard long, 

That like to serpents stung, 75 
Piercing the weather ; 3 

None from his fellow starts, 

But, playing manly parts, 

And lke true English hearts, 
Stuck close together, 80 


When down their bows they threw, 
And forth their bilboes * drew, 
And on the French they flew, 

Not one was tardy. 
Arms were from shoulders sent, 85 
Sealps| +6 the teeth were rent, 
Down the French peasants went: 

Our men were hardy. 


This while our noble King, 
His broad sword brandishing, 90 
Down the French host did ding,” 
As to o’erwhelm it; 
And many a deep wound lent, 
His arms with blood besprent, 
And many a cruel dent 95 
Bruiséd his helmet, 


Gloucester, that duke so good, 
Next of the royal blood, 
For famous England stood 
With his brave brother. 100 
Clarence, in steel so bright, 
Though but a maiden knight, 
Yet in that furious fight 
Searee such another. 


1swords from Bilboa 2 strike 


Warwick in blood did wade, 105 
Oxford the foe invade, 
And cruel slaughter made, 

Still as they ran up; 
Suffolk his axé did ply, 
Beaumont and Willoughby 110 
Bare them right doughtily, 

Ferrers and Fanhope. 


Upon Saint Crispin’s Day 

Fought was this noble fray, 

Which Fame did not delay 115 
To England to carry. 

O, when shall English men 

With such acts filla pen, 

Or England breed again 
Such a King Harry? © 120 


ROBERT BURNS 
DUNCAN GRAY 
Dunean Gray cam here to woo, 


(Ha, ha, the wooing o’t!) 
On blythe Yule-Night when we were 


fou 
(Ha, ha, the wooing o’t!), 
Maggie coost her head fu’ high, 5 


Look’d asklent * and uneo skeigh,* 
Gart ° poor Dunean stand abeigh °— 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t! 


Dunean fleech’d,’ and Dunean pray’d 
(Ha, ha, the wooing o’t!), 10 
Meg was deaf as Ailsa Craig,® 
(Ha, ha, the wooing 0’t!). 
Dunean sigh’d baith out and in, 
Grat® his een?® baith bleer’t** an’ 
blin’, 
Spak o’ lowpin o’er a linn #27— 15 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t! 


Time and Chance are but.a tide 

(Ha, ha, the wooing o’t!): 
Shighted love is sair to bide 1? 

(Ha, ha, the wooing o’t!)., 20 


3 askance “very coy 5 made 
6 off 7 coaxed 
8 rocky islet in the Firth of Clyde 


®» wept ~ eyes 


12 leaping over a ravine 7 hard to endure 
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‘‘Shall I like a fool,’’ quoth he, 

‘‘FKor a haughty hizzie* die? 

She may gae to—France for me!’’— 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t! 


How it comes, let doctors tell 25 
(Ha, ha, the wooing o’t!) : 
Meg grew sick as he grew hale 
(Ha, ha, the wooing o’t!). 
Something in her bosom wrings, 


For relief a sigh she brings, 30 
And O! her een they spak sic? 
things !— 


Ha, ha, the wooing o’t! 


Duncan was.a lad 0’ grace 
(Ha, ha, the wooing o’t!), 
Maggie’s was a piteous case 35 
(Ha, ha, the wooing 0o’t!) : 
Duncan could na be her death, 
Swelling pity smoor’d ® his wrath; 


Now they’re crouse and cantie 
baith “— 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t! 40 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 
LOCHINVAR 


From AARON 


O, young! \Lochinvar} is come out) ‘of the 
west, / 

Through ‘all the wide Border his steed 
was the best 

And_ save] his good broadsword. he 
weapons) had none, 

He rode all unarmed, and he rode all 
alone. 

So faithful in love, and so dauntless ie 
war, 

There never was knight like the young 
Lochinvar. 

He staid not for birbkee, and he 
stopped not for stone, 

He swam the Hske river where ford 
there was none; 


4 hussy 2 such ® smothered 


‘both happy and cheerful 


But ere he alighted at  Netherby 
gate, 

The bride had consented, the gallant 
came late; 10 

For a laggard in love, and a dastard 
in war, 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave 
Lochinvar. 


So boldly he entered the Netherby 
Hall, 

Among bride’s-men, and kinsmen, and 
brothers, and all: 

Then spoke the bride’s father, his 
hand on his sword, 15 

(For the poor craven bridegroom said 
never a word,) 

‘‘OQ come ye in peace here, or come ye 
in war, : 

Or to dance at our. bridal, 
Lord Lochinvar ?’’ 


young 


‘‘T long wooed your daughter, my suit 
you denied ;— 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs 


like its tide— 20 
And now am I come, with this lost love 
of mine, 


To lead but one measure, drink one 
cup of wine. 

There are maidens in Scotland more 
-lovely by far, : wt 

That would gladly be bride ¥ rie 
young Lochinvar.’ 


The bride kissed the goblet: the knight 

WAX took it up, 25 

He quaffed off the wine, and he threw 
down the cup. 

She looked down to blush, and she 
looked up to sigh, 

With a smile on her lips, and a tear in 
her eye. 

He took her soft hand, ere her mother 
could bar,— 

‘“‘Now tread we a measure!’’ said 
young Lochinvar. 30 


So stately his form, and so lovely her 
face, 
That never a hall such a galliard*® did 
orace ; 
5 a lively dance 
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While her mother did fret, and her 
father did fume, 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his 
bonnet and plume; 

And the  bride-maidens whispered, 
‘‘ "Twere better by far, 25 

To have matched our fair cousin with 
young Lochinvar.’’ 


One touch to her hand, and one word 
in her ear, 

When they reached the hall-door, and 
the charger stood near’; 

So light to the croupe the fair lady he 


swung, 
So light to the saddle before her he 
sprung !— 40 


‘‘She is won! we are gone, over bank, 
bush, and scaur;? 

They ’ll have fleet steeds that follow,’’ 
quoth young Lochinvar. 


There was mounting ’mong Gremes of 
the Netherby clan; 

Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, 
they rode and they ran: 

There was racing and chasing, on 
Cannobie Lee, 45 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne’er 
did they see. 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in 
war, 

Have ye e’er heard of gallant Tike 
young eee 


JOCK OF HAZELDEAN 


‘“Why weep ye by the tide, ladie? 
Why weep ye by the tide? 

I’ll wed ye to my youngest son, 
And ye sall be his bride: 

And ye sall be his bride, ladie, 5 
Sae comely to be seen’’— 

But aye she loot the tears down fa’ 
For Jock of Hazeldean. 


**Now let this wilfu’ grief be done, 
And dry that cheek so pale; 10 
Young Frank is chief of Errington, 
And lord of Langley-dale ; 
* cliff 


His step is first in peaceful ha’, 
*His sword in battle keen’’— 
But aye she loot the tears down fa’ 15 
For Jock o£ Hazeldean. 


‘‘A chain of gold ye sall not lack, 
Nor braid to bind your hair ; 

Nor mettled hound, nor managed hawk, 
Nor palfrey fresh and fair; 20 

And you, the foremost 0’ them a’, 
Shall ride our forest queen’’— 

But aye she loot the tears down fa’ 
For Jock of Hazeldean. 


The kirk was decked at morning-tide, 


The tapers gliimmered fair ; 26 
The priest and bridegroom wait the 
bride, 


And dame and knight are there. 
They sought her baith by bower and 
ha’; 
The lady was not seen! 30 
She’s o’er the Border, and awa’ 
Wi’ Jock of Hazeldean. 


ALLEN-A-DALE 


From RoKEBY 


Allen-a-Dale has no fagot for burning, 
ane a- Line has no furrow for turn- 


vives a- Dale has no fleece for the 


spinning, 

Yet Allen-a-Dale has red gold for the 
winning. 

Come, read me my riddle! come, 
hearken my tale! 5 

And tell me the eraft of bold Allen- 
a-Dale. 

The Baron of Ravensworth prances in 
pride, 


And he views his domains upon 
Arkindale side. 
The mere for his net, and the land for 


his game, 
The chase for the wild, and the park 
for the tame; 10 
Yet the fish of the lake, and the deer of 
the vale, 


Are less free to Lord Dacre than 
Allen-a-Dale! 
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Allen-a-Dale was ne’er belted a knight, 
Though his spur be as sharp, and his 
blade be as bright; 


Allen-a-Dale is no baron or lord, 15 
Yet twenty tall yeomen will draw at 
his word ; 


And the best “of our nobles his bonnet 
will vail,* 

Who at Rere-cross on Stanmore meets 
Allen-a-Dale! 


Allen-a-Dale to his wooing is come; 

The mother, she asked of his household 

and home: 20 

‘‘Though the castle of Richmond stand 
fair on the hill, 

My hall,’’ quoth bold Allen, ‘‘shows 
gallanter still; 

Tis the blue vault of heaven, with its 
crescent so pale 

And with all its bright spangles!’’ said 
Allen-a- Dale. 


The father was steel, and the mother 
was stone; 25 

They lifted the latch, and they bade 
him be gone; 

But loud on the morrow their wail and 
their: ery! 

He had laughed on the lass with his 
bonny black eye, 

And she fled to the forest to hear a 


love-tale, 
And the youth it was told by was 
Allen-a-Dale! 30 


BRIGNALL BANKS 
From ROKEBY 


O, Brignall banks are > wild and fair, 
"And Greta woods are green, 

And you may gatker garlands there, 
Would grace a summer queen. 

And as I rode by Dalton-hall, 5 
Beneath the turrets high, 

A Maiden on the castle wall 
Was singing merrily, — 


1take off, in deference 


‘‘O, Brignall banks are fresh and fair, 
And Greta woods are green; 10 

I’d rather rove with Edmund there, 
Than reign our English queen.’’— 


“Tf, Maiden, thou wouldst wend with 


To leave both tower and town, 
Thou first must guess what life lead 
we, 15 
That dwell by dale and down. 
And if thou canst that riddle read, 
As read full well you may, 
Then to the greenwood shalt thou 
speed, 
As blithe as Queen of May.’’— 20 


Yet sung she, ‘‘Brignall banks are fair, 
And Greta woods are green; 

I’d rather rove with Edmund there, 
Than reign our English queen. 


‘‘T read you, by your bugle-horn, 25 
And by your palfrey good, 
I read you for a Ranger sworn 
To keep the King’s greenwood. ’’— 
‘CA Ranger, lady, winds his horn, 
And ’tis at peep of light ; 30 
His blast is heard at merry morn, 
And mine at dead of night.’’— 


Yet sung she, ‘‘Brignall banks are fair, 
And Greta woods are gay; 

I would I were with Edmund there, 35 
To reign his Queen of May! 


‘With burnished brand and muske- 
toon 

So gallantly you come, 

I read you for a bold Dragoon ; 
That lists the tuck of drum.’’— 40° 

‘*T list no more the tuck of drum, 
No more the trumpet hear, 

But when the beetle sounds his hum, 
My comrades take the spear. 


‘‘And O! though Brignall banks be 
fair, 45 
And Greta woods be gay, 
Yet mickle must the maiden aare, 
Would reign my Queen of May! 
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‘Maiden! a nameless life I lead, 


A nameless death I’ll die; 50 
The fiend, whose lanthorn lights the 
mead 


Were better mate than I! 
And when I’m with my comrades met, 
Beneath the greenwood bough, 
What once we were we all forget, | 55 
Nor think what we are now. 


‘*Yet Brignall banks are fresh and 
fair, 
And Greta woods are green, 
And you may gather garlands there, 
Would grace a summer queen.’’ 60 


BONNY DUNDEE 


To the Lords of Convention 
Claver’se who spoke, 

‘‘Hre the King’s crown shall fall there 
are crowns to be broke; 

So let each Cavalier who loves honor 


t+ was 


and me, 
Come follow the bonnet of Bonny 
Dundee. 
Come fill up my cup, come fill up my 
can, 5 
Come saddle your horses, and call up 
your men; 


Come open the West Port, and let 
me gang free, 

And it’s room for the bonnets of 
Bonny Dundee!’’ 


Dundee he is mounted, he rides up the 


street, 
The bells are rung backward, the 
drums they are beat; 10 


But the Provost, douce+ man, said, 
‘¢ Just e’en let him be, 
The Gude Town is weel quit of that 
Deil of Dundee.”’ 
Come fill up my cup, ete. 


As he rode down the sanctified bends 
of the Bow,? 
Ilk earline was flyting and shaking her 
pow; * 
1 respectable 2 Bow Street 


3 every old woman was scolding and shaking 
her head 


But the young plants of grace they 
* looked couthie and slee,* 15 
Thinking, luck to thy bonnet, thou 
Bonny Qundee! 
Come fill up my cup, ete. 


With sour-featured Whigs the Grass- 
market was crammed 
As if half the West had set tryst to 
be hanged ; 
There was spite in each look, there was 
fear in each e’e, | 
As they watched for the bonnets. of 
Bonny Dundee. 20 
Come fill up my cup, ete. 


These cowls of Kilmarnock had spits 
and had spears 

And  lang-hafted gullies® to 
Cavaliers ; 

But they shrunk to close-heads, and the 
causeway was free, 

At the toss of the. bonnet of Bonny 
Dundee. 

Come fill up my cup, ete. 


kill 


He spurred to the foot of the proud 
Castle rock, 25 

And with the gay Gordon he gal- 
lantly spoke; 

‘‘Let Mons Meg® and her marrows‘ 
speak twa words or three, —_ 

For the love of the bonnet of Bonny 
Dundee.’’ 

Come fill up my cup, ete. 


The Gordon demands of him which 
way he goes— 

‘“Where’er shall direct me the shade 
of Montrose! 30 

Your Grace in short space shall hear 
tidings of me, 

Or that low les the bonnet of Bonny 
Dundee. 

Come fill up my cup, ete. 


‘‘There are hills beyond Pentland, and 
lands beyond Forth, 

If there’s lords in the Lowlands, 
there’s chiefs in the North; 


4 friendly and wise ®SlJarge knives. 
@9 great cannon on Edinburgh Castle 
7 cronies 
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There are wild Duniewassals! three 
thousand times three, 35 
Will ery hoigh! for the bonnet of 
Bonny Dundee. 
Come fill up my cup, ete. 


‘‘There’s, brass on the target of 
barkened ? bull-hide; 
There’s steel in the seabbard that dan- 
gles beside ; 
The brass shall be burnished, the steel 
shall flash free, 
At a toss of the bonnet of Bonny 
Dundee. 4u 
Come fill up my cup, ete. 


‘“Away to the hills, to the caves, to the 
rocks— | 

Ere I own an usurper, [’ll couch with 
the fox; . 

And tremble, false Whigs, in the midst 
of your glee, 

You have not seen the last of my bon- 
net and me!’’ 

Come fill up my cup, ete. 


He waved his proud hand, and the 
trumpets were blown, 45 


The kettle-drums clashed, and the 
horsemen rode on, 
Till on Ravelston’s cliffs and on 


Clermiston’s lea 
Died away the. wild war-notes of 
Bonny Dundee. 
Come fill up my cup, come fill up my 
can, : 
Come saddle the horses, and call up 
the men, 50 
Come open your gates, and let me 
gae free, 
For it’s. up with the bonnets of 
Bonny Dundee! 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 


LOVE 


All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of Love, 

And feed his sacred flame. 


1petty noblemen 2 tanned 


Oft in my waking dreams do I 5 

Live o’er again that happy hour, 

When midway on the mount I lay, 
Beside the ruined tower. 


The moonshine, stealing o’er the scene 

Had blended with the lights of eve; 10 

And she was there, my hope, my joy, 
My own dear Genevieve! 


She leant against the arméd man, 

The statue of the arméd knight; 

She stood and listened to my lay, 15 
Amid the lingering light. 


Few sorrows hath she of her own, 

My hope! my joy! my Genevieve! 

She loves me best, whene’er I sing 
The songs that make her grieve. 20 


I played a soft and doleful air, 

I sang an old and moving story— 

An old rude song, that suited well 
That ruin wild and hoary. 


She listened with a flitting blush, 25 
With downeast eyes and modest 
grace ; 
For well she knew, I could not choose 
But gaze upon her face. 


I told her of the Knight that wore 

Upon his shield a burning brand; 30 

And that for ten long years he wooed 
The Lady of the Land. 


I told her how he pined: and ah! 

The deep, the low, the pleading tone 

With which I sang another’s love, 35 
Interpreted my own. 


She listened with a flitting blush, 


With downcast eyes, and modest 
oTace ; 
And she forgave me, that I gazed 
Too fondly on her face! 40 


But when I told the eruel seorn 
That crazed that bold and _ lovely 
Knight, 
And that he crossed the mountain- 
woods, 
Nor rested day nor night ; 
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That sometimes from the savage den, 45 

And sometimes from the darksome 
shade, 

- And sometimes starting up at once 

In green and sunny glade,— 


There came and looked him in the face 

An angel beautiful and bright ; 50 

And that he knew it was a Fiend, 
This miserable Knight! 


And that unknowing what he did, 
He leaped amid a murderous band, 
And saved from outrage worse than 
death 55 
The Lady of the Land! 


And how she wept, and clasped his 
knees ; 
And how she tended him in vain— 
And ever strove to expiate 
The scorn that crazed his brain ;— 60 


And that she nursed him in a cave; 
And. how his madness went away, 
When on the yellow forest-leaves 

A dying man he lay ;— 


His dying words—but when I reached 


That tenderest strain of all the ditty, 66 
My faltering voice and pausing harp 
Disturbed her soul with pity! 


All impulses of soul and sense 

Had thrilled my guileless Genevieve ; 70 

The music and the doleful tale, 3 
The rich and balmy eve; 


And hopes, and fears that kindle hope, 

An undistinguishable throng, | 

And gentle wishes long subdued, 75 
Subdued and cherished long! 


She wept with pity and delight, 
She blushed with love, and virgin- 
shame ; 
And like the murmur of a dream, 
I heard her breathe my name. 80 


Her bosom heaved—she stepped aside, 

As conscious of my look she stepped— 

Then suddenly, with timorous eye 
She fled to me and wept. 


She half enclosed me with her arms, 85 

She pressed me with a meek embrace ; 

And bending back her head, looked up, 
And gazed upon my face. 


’Twas partly love, and partly fear, 


And partly ’twas a bashful art, 


90 


That I might rather feel, than see, 
The swelling of her heart. 


I calmed her fears, and she was calm, 
And told her love with virgin pride; 


And so I won my Genevieve, 


95 


My bright and beauteous Bride. 


THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT 


MARINER 


(IN SEVEN PARTS) 


Part [ 


It is an ancient Mariner, 
And he stoppeth one, ‘of 
three. 

‘‘By thy long gray pearl 
and glittering eye, - 
Now wherefore stopp’st 

thou me? 


The Bridegroom’s doors 
are open’d wide, 5 

And I am next of kin; 

The guests are met, the 
feast is set: 

May’st hear the merry 
dani’ 36% 


He holds him with his 
skinny hand, 

‘“‘There was a_ ship,’’ 
quoth he. 10 


‘“Hold off! unhand me, 
oeray-beard loon !”’ 

Eftsoons his hand dropt 
he. 


He holds him with his 
elittering eye— 

The  Wedding-Guest 
stood still, 


An ancient 
Mariner 
meeteth three 
Gallants bid- 
den to a wed- 
ding-feast, 
and detaineth 
one. 


The Wedding- 
Guest is spell- 
bound by the 
eye of the old 
seafaring 
man, and con- 
strained to 
hear his tale. 


The Mariner 
tells how the 
ship sailed 
southward R 
with a good 
wind and fair 
weather, till 
it reached the 
Line. 


The Wedding- 
Guest heareth 
the bridal 
music ; but the 
Mariner con- 
tinueth his 
tale. 


The ship 
driven by a 
storm toward 
the south 
pole. 
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And listens like a three 


years’ child: 15 
The Mariner hath his 
will. 


The Wedding-Guest sat 
on a stone: 

He cannot choose but 
hear ; 

And thus spake on that 
ancient man, 

The bright-eyed Mariner. 


‘The ship was cheered, 
the harbor cleared, 21 
Merrily did we drop 
Below the kirk, below 
the hill, : 
Below the lighthouse top. 


The Sun came up upon 
the left, 25 

Out of the sea came he! 

And he shone bright, and 
on the right 

Went down into the sea. 


Higher and higher every 


day, oe ias 
Till over the mast at 
noon—’’ 30 


The Wedding-Guest here 
beat his breast, 

For he heard the loud 
bassoon. 


The bride hath paced 
into the hall, 

Red as a rose is she; 

Nodding their heads be- 


fore her goes 85 | 


The merry minstrelsy. 


The Wedding-Guest he 
beat his breast, 

Yet he cannot choose but 
hearieic * 

And thus spake on that 
ancient man, 

The bright-eyed Mariner. 


‘‘And now the Storm- 
blast came, and he 41 

Was tyrannous and 
strong : 


He struck with his o’er- 
taking wings, 
And  echased us 

along. 


south 


With sloping masts and 
dipping prow, 45 

As who pursued with 
yell and blow 

Still treads the shadow 
of his foe, 

And forward bends his 
head, 

The ship drove fast, loud 
roared the blast, 

And southward aye we 
fled. 50 


And now there came both 
mist and snow, 

And it grew . wondrous 
cold: 

And ice, mast-high, came 
floating by, 

As green as emerald. 


And through the drifts 
the snowy clifts 55 
Did send a dismal sheen: 
Nor shapes of men nor 
beasts we ken—_- ; 


The ice was all between. 


The ice was here, the ice 
was there, 

The ice was all around: 60 

It cracked and growled, 
and roared and howled, 

Like noises in a swound! 


At length did cross an 
Albatross, 

Thorough the fog-it came ; 

As if it had been a 
Christian soul, 65 

We hailed it in God’s 
name. 


It ate the food it ne’er 
had eat, 

And round and round it 
flew. 
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The land of 
ice, and of 
fearful sounds 
where no 
living thing 
was to be 
seen. 


Till a great 
sea-bird, called 
the Albatross, 
came through 
the snow-fog, 
and was 
received with 
great joy and 
hospitality. 
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And lo! the 
Albatross 
proveth a bird 
of good omen, 
and followeth 
the ship as it 
returned 
northward 
through fog 
and floating 
ice. 


The ancient 
Mariner 
inhospitably 
killeth the 
pious bird of 
good omen. 


His shipmates 
cry out against 
the ancient 
Mariner, for 
killing the 

bird of good 
luck. 
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The ice did split with a 
thunder-fit ; 

The helmsman steered us 
through ! 70 


And a good south wind 
sprung up behind; 
The Albatross did follow, 


And every day, for food 


or play 
Came to the mariners’ 
hollo! 


In mist or cloud, on mast 


or shroud, 75 

It perched for vespers 
nine ; 

Whiles all the night, 
through fog - smoke 
white, 

Glimmered the white 


Moon-shine.’’ 


‘‘God save thee, ancient 
Mariner ! 

From the fiends, that 
plague thee thus !— 80 

Why look’st thou so?’’— 
‘*With my cross-bow 

I shot the ALBATROSS! 


Part II 


The Sun now rose upon 
the right: 

Out of the sea came he, 

Still hid in mist, and on 
the left 85 

Went down into the sea. 


And the good south wind 
still blew behind, 

But no sweet bird did 
follow, 

Nor any_day for food or 


play, 


Came to the mariners’ 


hollo! 90 


And I had done a hellish 
thing, 

And it would work ’em 
woe: 


For all averred, I had 


killed the bird 

That made the breeze to 
blow. . 

Ah wretch ! said they, the 
bird to slay, 95 

That made the breeze to 
blow ! 


Nor dim nor red, like 
God’s own head, 

The glorious Sun uprist: 

Then all averred, I had 
killed the bird 

That brought the fog and 
mist. 100 

"Twas right, said they, 
such birds to slay, 

That bring the fog and 
mist. 1 a 
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white foam flew, 

The furrow’ followed 
free; 

We were the first that 
ever burst : 105 

Into that silent sea. 


Down dropt the breeze, 
the sails dropt down, 
"T'was sad as sad could be; 
And we did speak only to 

break 
The silence of the sea! 110 


All in a hot and copper 
sky, 

The bloody Sun, at noon, 

Right up above the mast 
did stand, 

No bigger than the Moon. 


Day after day, day after 
day, 115 

We stuck, nor breath nor 
motion ; 

As idle as a painted ship 


Upon a painted ocean. ~ 


Water, 
where, 

And all the boards did 
shrink ; 120 


water, every 


But when the 
fog cleared 
off, they jus- 
tify the same, 
and thus 
make them- 
selves accom- 
plices in the 
crime. 


The fair 
breeze con- 
tinues ; the 
ship enters 
the Pacific 
Ocean, and 
sails north- 
ward, even till 
it reaches the 
Line. 


The ship hath 
been suddenly 
becalmed, 


And the 
Albatross 
begins to be 
avenged. 


A Spirit had 
followed 
them ; one af 
the invisible 
inhabitants of 
this planet, 
neither de- 
parted souls 
nor angels; 
concerning 
whom the 
learned Jew, 
Josephus, and 
the Platonic 
Constanti- 
nopolitan, 
Michael 
Psellus, may 
be consulted. 
They are very 
numerous, and 
there is no 
climate or ele- 
ment without 
one or more. 
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Water, 
where, 
Nor any drop to drink. 


water, every 


The very deep did rot: 
O Christ! 

That ever this should be! 

Yea, slimy things did 
crawl with legs 125 

Upon the slimy sea. 


About, about, in reel and 
rout, 

The death-fires danced at 
night ; 

The water, like a witch’s 
oils, 

Burnt green, and blue, 
and white. 130 


And some in dreams as- 


suréd were 
Of the Spirit 
__ plagued us so: 
Nine fathom deep he had 
followed us 
From the land of mist 
and snow. 


that 


And every tongue, 
through utter drought, 
Was withered at the 
root ; 136 


We could not speak, no 
more than if 
We _ had _ been 
with soot. 


choked 


The shipmates, Ah! well-a-day! what evil 


in their sore 
distress, would 
fain throw the 
whole guilt on 
the ancient 
Mariner ; in 
sign whereof 
they hang 

the dead sea- 
bird round 

his neck. 


looks 
Had I. from old and 
young! 140 


Instead of the cross, the 
Albatross 


About my neck was 
hung. 
Part III 


There passed a weary 
time. Each throat 
Was parched, and glazed 

each eye. 


A weary time! A weary 
time ! 145 

How glazed each weary 
eye ! 

When looking westward, 
I beheld | 

A something in the sky. 


At first it seemed a little 
speck, 

And then it seemed a 

mist ; 150 


It moved and moved, and 
took at last 
A certain shape, I wist. 


A speck, a mist, a shape, 
I wist! 

And still it neared and 
neared : 

As if it dodged a water- 
sprite, 155 

It plunged and _ tacked 
and veered. 


With throats unslaked, 
with black lips baked, 
We could nor laugh nor 
wail ; 

Through utter drought 
all dumb we stood! 

I bit my arm, I sucked 
the blood, 160 

And cried, A sail! a sail! 


With throats unslaked, 
with black lips baked, 


Agape they heard me 
eall: 

Gramercy! they for joy 
did grin, 


And all at once their 
breath drew in, 165 

As! they were drinking 
all. 


See! see! (I eried) she 
tacks no more! 

Hither to work us weal; 

Without a breeze, with- 
out a tide, 

She steadies with upright 
keel! 170 
tas if 
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The ancient 
Mariner be- 
holdeth a sign 
in the element 
afar off. 


At its nearer 
approach, it 
seemeth him 
to be a ship; 
and at a dear 
ransom he 
freeth his 
speech from 
the bonds of 
thirst. 


A flash of joy ; 


And horror 
follows. For 
can it bea 
ship that 
comes onward 
without wind 
or tide? 
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It seemeth 
him but the 
skeleton of a 
ship. 


And its ribs 
are seen as 
bars on the 
face of the 
setting sun. 
The Spectre- 
Woman and 
her Death- 
mate, and no 
other on 
board the 


skeleton ship. 


Like vessel, 
like crew ! 


1 cobwebs 
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The western wave was all 
a-flame. 

The day was well nigh 
done! 

Almost upon the western 
wave 

Rested the broad bright 


Sun; 
When that strange shape 
drove suddenly 175 
Betwixt us and_ the 
Sun. 


And straight the Sun was 
flecked with bars, 

(Heaven’s Mother send 
us grace !) 

As if through a dungeon- 
grate he peered, 

With broad and burning 
face. 180 


Alas! (thought I, and my 
heart beat loud) 

How fast she nears and 
nears ! 

Are those her sails that 
glance in the Sun, 

Like restless gossameres ?? 


Are those her ribs 
through which the Sun 

Did peer, as through a 
erate? 186 

And is that Woman all 
her crew? 

Is that a Death? and are 
there two? 

Is DratH that woman’s 
mate? 


Her lips were red, her 
looks were free, 190 

Her locks were yellow as 
gold: 

Her skin was as white as 
leprosy, 

The Night-mare LiFs-In- 
DEATH was she, 

Who thicks man’s blood 
with cold. 


The naked hulk alongside 
came, 195 

And the twain were cast- 
ing’ dice; 4 

‘The game is done! I’ve 
won! I’ve won!’ 

Quoth she, and whistles 
thrice. 


The Sun’s rim dips; the 
stars rush out: 

At one stride comes the 
dark ; 200 

With far-heard whisper, 
o’er the sea, 

Off shot the spectre-bark. 


We listened and looked 
sideways up! 

Fear at my heart, as at a 
cup 


My life-blood seemed to 


sip ! 205 
The stars were dim, and 
thick the night, 


~The steersman’s face by 


his 
white ; 
From the sails the dew 
did drip— 
Till clomb above 
eastern bar 
The hornéd Moon, with 
one bright star 210 
Within the nether tip. 


lamp = gleamed 


the 


One after one, by the 
star-dogged Moon, 

Too quick for groan or 
sigh, 

Each turned his face with 
a ghastly pang, 

And cursed me with his 
eye. 215 


Four times fifty living 
men, 

(And I heard nor sigh 
nor groan) 

With heavy thump, a 
lifeless lump, 

They dropped down one 
by one. 


Death, and 
Life-in-Death, 
have diced for 
the ship’s crew, 
and she (the 
latter ) winneth 
the ancient 
Mariner. 


No twilight 
within the 
courts of the 
Sun. 


At the rising 
of the Moon, 


One after 
another, 


His shipmates 
drop down 
dead. 
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But Life-in- 
Death begins 
her work on 
the ancient 
Mariner. 


The Wedding- 
Guest feareth 
that a Spirit is 
talking to him ; 


But the an- 
cient Mariner 
assureth him 
of his bodily 
life, and pro- 
ceedeth to 
relate his 
horrible 
penance. 


He despiseth 
the creatures 
of the calm, 


And envieth 
that they 
should live, 
and so many 
lie dead. 


The souls did from their 
bodies fly,— 220 

They fled to bliss or woe! 

And every soul, it passed 
me by, 

Like the whizz of my 
eross-bow ! 


Part IV 


‘‘T fear thee, 
Mariner! 

I fear thy skinny hand! 

And thou art long, and 
lank, and brown, — 226 

As is the ribbed sea-sand. 


I fear thee and thy glit- 
tering eye, 

And thy skinny hand, so 
brown. ’’— 

Fear not, fear not, thou 
Wedding-Guest ! 230 


ancient 


This body dropt not 
down. 
Alone, alone, all, all 
alone, 


Alone on a wide wide sea! 
And never a saint took 
pity on 


My soul in agony. 235 


The many men, so beau- 
tiful ! 

And they all dead did lie: 

And a thousand thousand 
slimy things 

Lived on; and so did I. 


I looked upon the rotting 
sea, 240 

And drew my eyes away ; 

I looked upon the rotting 
deck, 

And there the dead men 
lay. 


I looked to heaven, and 
tried to pray ; 

But or ever a prayer had 
gusht, 245 

A wicked whisper came, 
and made 

My heart as dry as dust. 


I closed my lids, and kept 
them close, 

And the balls like pulses 
beat ; 

For the sky and the sea, 
and the sea and the sky 

Lay like a load on my 
weary eye, 251 

And the dead were at my 
feet. 


The cold sweat melted 
from their limbs, ~ 

Nor rot nor reek 
they: 

The look with which they 
looked on me 255 

Had never passed away. 


did 


An orphan’s curse would 
drag to hell 
A spirit from on high; 


But oh! more horrible 
than that 
Is the curse in a dead 


man’s eye! 260 
Seven days, seven nights, 
I saw that curse, 
And yet I could not die. 


The moving Moon went 
up the sky, 

And no where did abide: 

Softly she was going up, 

And a star or two be- 
side— 266 


Her beams bemocked the 
sultry main, 

Like April 
spread ; 

But where the ship’s huge 
shadow lay, 

The charméd water burnt 
alway 270 

A still and awful red. 


hoar-frost 


Beyond the shadow of the 
ship, 

I watched the water- 
snakes : 

They moved in tracks of 
shining white, 


But the curse 
liveth for him 
in the eye of 

the dead men. 


In his loneli- 
ness and 
fixedness he 
yearneth 
towards the 
journeying 
Moon, and the 
stars that still 
sojourn, yet 
still move on- 
ward ; and 
everywhere 
the blue sky 
belongs to 
them, and is 
their appoint- 
ed rest, and 
their native 
country and 
their own 
natural homes, 
which they 
enter unan- 
nounced, as 
lords that are 
certainly 
expected and 
yet there is 

a silent joy 

at their 
arrival. 
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By the light of 


the Moon he 
beholdeth 
God’s crea- 
tures of the 
great calm. 


Their beauty 
and their 
happiness. 


He blesseth 
them in his 
heart. 


The spell 
begins to 
break. 


By grace of 
the holy 
Mother, the 
ancient Mar- 
iner is re- 
freshed with 


- pabn,; 


z empty. 
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And when they reared, 
the elfish hght 275 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 


Within the shadow of the 
ship 

I watched their rich at- 
tire: 

Blue, glossy green, and 
velvet black, 

They coiled and swam; 
and every track 280 

Was a flash of golden fire. 


O happy living things! no 
tongue 

Their beauty might de- 
clare: 

A spring of love gushed 
from my heart, 

And I blessed them un- 


aware: 285 
Sure my kind saint took 
pity on me, 


And I blessed them un- 
aware. | 


The selfsame moment I 
could pray ; 

And from my neck so free 

The Albatross fell off, and 
sank 290 

Like lead into the sea. 


Part V 


Oh sleep! it is a gentle 
thing, 

Beloved from pole _ to 
pole! 

To Mary Queen 
praise be given! 

She sent the gentle sleep 
from Heaven, 295 

That shd into my soul. 


The silly * buckets on the 
deck, 

That had so long re- 
mained, 

I dreamt that they were 
filled with dew; 

And when I awoke, it 
rained. 300 


the 


My lips were wet, my 

* throat was cold, 

My garments all were 
dank ; v 

Sure I had drunken in 
my dreams, 

And » still 
drank. 


my body 


I moved, and could not 
feel my lmbs: 305 

I was so light—almost 

I thought that I had died 
in sleep, 

And was a blesséd ghost. 


And soon I heard a roar- 
ing wind: . : 

It did not come anear; 

But with its sound it 
shook the sails, 311 

That were so thin and 
sere. | 


The upper air burst into 
life! 

And a hundred fire-flags 
sheen, 

To and fro they were 


hurried about! 315 
And to and fro, and in 
and out, 


The wan stars danced 
between. 


And the coming wind 
did roar more loud, 
And the sails did sigh 

hke sedge; 

And the rain poured 
down from one black 
cloud; 

The Moon was at. its 
edge. 321 


The thick black cloud 
was cleft, and still 

The Moon was at 
side: 

Like waters shot from 
some high erag, 

The lightning fell with 
never a jag, 325 


its 


' A river steep and wide. 


He heareth 
sounds and 
seeth strange 
sights and 
commotions in 
the sky and 
the element. 


The bodies of 


the ship’s 
crew are in- 
spirited, and 
the ship 
moves on; 


But. not by 
the souls of 
the men, nor 
by dseemons of 
earth or mid- 
dle air, but 
by a blessed 
troop of an- 
gelic spirits, 
sent down by 
the invoca- 
tion of the 
guardian 
saint. 
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The loud wind never 
reached the ship, 

Yet now the ship moved 
on! 

Beneath the lghtning 
and the Moon 

The dead men gave a 
groan. 330 


They groaned, _ they 
stirred, they all uprose, 

Nor spake, nor moved 
their eyes; 

It had been strange, 
even in a dream, 

To have seen those dead 
men rise. 


The helmsman steered, 
the ship moved on; 335 

Yet never a breeze up- 
blew ; ; 

The mariners all ’gan 
work the ropes, 

Where they were wont 
to do; 

They raised their limbs 
like lifeless tools— 339 

We were a ghastly crew. 


The body of my brother’s 
son 

Stood by me, knee to 
knee: 

The body and I pulled at 
one rope, . 

But he said nought to 
me. 


‘‘T fear thee, ancient 
Mariner !’’ 345 

Be calm, thou Wedding- 
Guest ! 

"Twas not those souls 
that fled in pain, 

Which to their corses 
came again, 

But a troop of spirits 
blest : 


For when it dawned— 
they dropped their 
arms, 350 

And elustered round the 
mast ; 


Sweet sounds rose slowly 
through their mouths, 
And from their bodies 

passed. 


Around, around, flew 
each sweet sound, 

Then darted to the Sun; 

Slowly the sounds came 
back again, 356 

Now mixed, now one by 
one. 


Sometimes  a-dropping 
from the sky 
I heard the  sky-lark 


sing ; 
Sometimes all little birds 
that are, 360 


How they seemed to fill 
the sea and air 

With their sweet jar- 
soning ! 


And now ’twas like all 
instruments, 

Now like a lonely flute; 

And now it is an angel’s 
song, 365 

That makes the heavens 
be mute. 


It ceased; yet still the 
sails made on 

A pleasant noise till 
noon, 

A noise like of a hidden 
brook 

In the leafy month of 
June, 370 

That to the sleeping 
woods all night 

Singeth a quiet tune. 


Till. noon we quietly 
sailed on, 

Yet never a breeze did 
breathe: 

Slowly and smoothly 
went the ship, 375 

Moved onward from be- 
neath. 
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———- 


The lonesome 
Spirit from 
the south- 
pole carries 
on the ship as 
far as the 
Line, in obe- 
dience to the 
angelic troop, 
but still re- 
quireth ven- 
geance. 


The Polar 
Spirit’s fel- 
low demons, 
the invisible 
inhabitants of 
the element, 
take part in 
his wrong ; and 
two of them 
relate, one to 
the other, that 
penance long 
and heavy for 
the ancient 
Mariner hath 
been accorded 
to the Polar 
Spirit, who re- 
turneth south- 
ward. 
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Under the keel nine 
fathom deep, 

From the land of mist 
and snow, 

The spirit slid: 
was he 

That made the ship to go. 

The sails at noon left off 
their tune, 381 

And the ship stood still 
also. 


and it 


The Sun, right up above 
the mast, 

Had fixed her to the 
ocean : 

But in a minute she ’gan 


stir, 385 
With a short uneasy 
motion— 


Backwards and forwards 
half her length 

With a short uneasy 
motion. 


Then like a pawing horse 


let go, 
She made a_ sudden 
bound: 390 
It flung the blood into 
my head, 


And I fell down in a 
swound. 


How long in that same fit 
I lay, 

I have not to declare; 

But ere my living life re- 
turned, 395 

J heard, and in my soul 
discerned 

Two voices in the air. 


‘Is it he?’ quoth one, ‘Is 
this the man? 

By him who died on 
Cross, 

With his cruel bow he 
laid full low 400 


The harmless Albatross. 


‘The spirit who bideth 
by himself 

In the land of mist and 
snow, 


He loved the bird that 
loved the man 

Who shot him with his 
bow.’ . 405 


The other was a softer 
voice, 

As soft as honey-dew: 

Quoth he, ‘The man hath 
penance done, 

And penance more will 
do.’ 


Part Vi 


FIRST VOICE 


‘But tell me,. tell me! 
speak again, 410 

Thy soft response renew- 
ing— 

What makes that ship 
drive on so fast? 

What is the ocean doing? 


SECOND VOICE 


‘Still as a slave before 
his lord, 

The ocean hath no blast; 

His great bright eye 
most silently 416 

Up to the Moon is cast— 


If he may know which 


way to go; 

For she guides him 
smooth or grim. 

See, brother, see! how 
oraciously 420 

She looketh down on 


him.’ 
FIRST VOICE 


‘But why drives on oh 
ship so fast, 

Without or 
wind ?’ 


wave or 


SECOND VOICH 


‘The air is cut away be- 
fore, 424 
And closes from behind. 


The Mariner 
hath been east 
into a trance; 
for the angelic 
power causeth 
the vessel to 
drive north- 
ward faster 
than human 
life could en- 
dure. 


_ The super- 
natural mo- 
tion is 
retarded ; 
the Mariner 
awakes, and 
his penance 


begins anew. 


The curse is 
finally 
expiated, 
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Fly, brother, fly! more 
high, more high! 

Or we shall be belated: 

For slow and slow that 
ship will go, 

When the  Mariner’s 
trance is abated.’ 


I woke, and we were sail- 
ing on 430 

As in a gentle weather: 

"Twas night, calm night, 
the moon was high; 

The dead men stood to- 
gether, 


All stood together on the 


deck, 
For a_ charnel-dungeon 
fitter : 435 


All fixed on me their 
stony eyes, 

That in the Moon did 
glitter. 


The pang, the curse, with 
which they died, 

Had never passed away: 

I could not draw my eyes 
from theirs, 440 

Nor turn them up to 


pray. 


And now this spell was 
Snapt: once more 

I viewed the ocean green, 

And looked far forth, yet 
little saw 

Of what had else been 
seen— 445 


Like one, that on a lone- 
some road 

Doth walk in fear and 
dread, 

And having once turned 
round walks on, 

And turns no more his 
head ; 

Because he knows, a 
frightful fiend 450 

Doth close behind him 
tread. 


But soon there breathed 
a wind on me, 

Nor sound nor motion 
made: 

Its path was not upon 
the sea, . 

In ripple or in shade. 455 


It raised my hair, it 
fanned my cheek 

Like a meadow-gale of 
springe— 

It mingled 
with my fears, 

Yet it felt like a wel- 
coming. 


Swiftly, swiftly flew the 
ship, 460 
Yet she sailed softly too: 


strangely 
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Sweetly, sweetly blew the — 


breeze— 
On me alone it blew. 


Oh! dream of joy.! is this 
indeed 

The lighthouse top I see? 

Is this the hill? is this the 
kirk ? 466 

Is this mine own coun- 
tree? 


We drifted o’er the har- 
bor-bar, 
And I. with sobs 


pray— 


did 


~O let me be awake, my 


God! 470 
Or let me sleep alway. 


The harbor-bay was clear 
as glass, 

So smoothly — it 
strewn ! 

And on the bay the 
moonlight lay, 

And the shadow of the 
Moon. 475 


was 


The rock shone bright, 
the kirk no less, 

That stands above the 
rock : 


And the an- 
cient Mariner 
beholdeth his 
native 
country. 


48 


The angelic 
spirits leave 
the dead 
bodies, 


And appear 
in their own 


forms of light. 
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The moonlight steeped in 
silentness 
The steady weathercock. 


And the bay was white 
with silent light, 480 

Till rising from the same, 

Full many shapes, that 
shadows were, 

In crimson colors came. 


A little distance from the 


prow 
Those erimson shadows 
were: 485 


I turned my eyes upon 
the deck— 

Oh, Christ! what saw I 
there! 


Each corse lay flat, life- 
less and flat, 

And, by the holy rood! 

A man all light, a seraph- 


man, 490 
On every corse there 
stood. 

This seraph-band, each 


waved his hand: 
It was a heavenly sight! 
They stood as signals to 
the land, 494 


‘Each one a lovely light ; 


This seraph-band, 
waved his hand, 

No voice did they im- 
part— 

No voice; but oh! the 
silence sank 

Like music on my heart. 


each 


But soon I heard the 
dash of oars, 500 

I heard the Pilot’s cheer ; 

My head was turned per- 
force away, 

And I saw a boat appear. 


The Pilot, and the Pilot’s 
boy, 

I heard them coming 
fast: 505 


Dear Lord in Heaven! it 
was a joy 

The dead men could not 
blast. v 


I saw a third—I heard 
his voice: 

It is the Hermit good! 

He singeth loud his godly 
hymns 510 

That he makes in the 
wood. 

He’ll shrieve. my soul, 
he’ll wash away _ 

The Albatross’s blood. 
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‘‘This Hermit good lives 
in that wood 

Which slopes down to the 
sea. 515 

How loudly his sweet 
voice he rears! 

He loves to talk with 
marineres 

That come from. a. far 
countree. 


He kneels at morn, and 
noon, and eve— 

He hath a cushion 
plump: 520 

It is the moss that wholly 
hides 


The rotted old oak-stump. © 


The skiff-boat neared: I 
heard them talk, 

‘Why, this is strange, I 
trow ! 

Where are those lights so 
many and fair, 525 

That signal made but 
now?’ 


‘Strange, by my faith!’ 
the Hermit said— 

‘And. they answered not 
our cheer! 

The planks look warped! 
and see those sails, 

How thin they are and 
sere ! 530 


The Hermit 
of the Wood 


Approacheth 
the ship with 
wonder. 


The ship sud- 


denly sinketh. 


The ancient 
Mariner is 

saved in the 
Pilot’s boat. 
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I never saw aught lke 
to them, 
Unless perchance it were 


Brown skeletons of leaves 


that lag 
My forest-brook along ; 
When the  ivy-tod is 


heavy with snow, | 535 
And the owlet whoops to 
the wolf below, 
That eats the she-wolf’s 
young.’ 


‘Dear Lord! it hath a 
fiendish look— 

(The Pilot made reply) 

I am_a-feared’— Push 
on, push on!’ 540 

Said the Hermit cheerily. 


The boat came closer to 
the ship, 
153) Uae Ge a0) 
stirred ; 
The boat came close be- 

neath the ship, 
And straight a sound was 
heard. 545 


spake nor 


Under the water it 
rumbled on, 

Still louder and more 
dread : 

It reached the ship, it 
split the bay ; 

The ship went down lke 


lead. 


Stunned by that loud and 
dreadful sound, 550 

Which sky and _ ocean 
smote, 

Like one that hath been 
seven days drowned 

My body lay afloat ; 

But swift as dreams, my- 
self I found 554 

Within the Pilot’s boat. 


Upon the whirl, where 
sank the ship, 

The boat spun round and 
round ; 


And all was still, save 
that the hill 
Was telling of the sound. 


I moved my _ lips—the 
Pilot shrieked, 560 

And fell down in a fit; 

The holy Hermit raised 
his eyes, 

And prayed where he did 
sit. 

I took the oars: the 
Pilot’s boy, 

Who now doth erazy go, 

Laughed loud and long, 
and all the while _— 566 

His eyes went to and fro. 

‘Ha! ha!’ quoth: he, ‘full 
plain I see, 

The Devil knows how to 
row.’ 


And now, all in my own 
countree, 570 

I stood:on the firm land! 

The Hermit stepped 
forth from the boat, 

And scarcely he could 
stand. 


‘O shrieve me, shrieve 
me, holy man!’ 

The Hermit crossed his 
brow. 575 

‘Say quick,’ quoth he, ‘I 
bid thee say— 

What manner of man art 
thou?’ 


Forthwith this frame of 
mine was wrenched 
With a woeful agony, 
Which forced me to begin 
my tale; 580 
And then it left me free 


Since then, at an uncer- 
tain hour, 

That agony returns; 

And till my ghastly tale 
is told, 

This heart within me 
burns. 585 


49 


The ancient 
Mariner 
earnestly 
entreateth 
the Hermit to 
shrieve him ; 
and the pen- 
ance of life 
falls on him. 


And ever and 
angp through- 
out his future 
life an agony 
constraineth 
him to travel 
from land to 
land ; 


50 


And to teach, 
by his own 
example, 

love and 
reverence to 
all things that 
God made 
and loveth. 
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I pass, like night, from | He prayeth well, who 


land to land; 
I have strange power of 


speech ; 

That moment that his 
face I see, 

I know the man that 
must hear me: 539 


To him my tale I teach. 


What loud uproar bursts 
from that door! 

The wedding-euests are 
there: 

But in the garden-bower 
the bride 

And bride-maids singing 
are: 

And hark the little vesper 
bell, 595 

Which biddeth me_ to 
prayer ! 


O Wedding-Guest! this 
soul hath been © 

Alone on a wide wide sea: 

So lonely ’twas, that God 
himself 

Searce seeméd there to 
be. 600 


O sweeter than the mar- 
riage-feast, 

"Tis sweeter far to me, 

To walk together to the 
kirk 

With a 
pany !— 


goodly com- 


To walk together to the 
kirk, 605 

And all together pray, 

While each to his great 
Father bends, 

Old men, and babes, and 
loving friends, 

And youths and maidens 


gay ! 


Farewell, farewell! but 
this I tell 610 

To thee, thou Wedding- 
Guest ! 


*loveth well 
Both man and bird and 
beast. . 


He prayeth best, who 
loveth best 

All things both great and 
small; 615 

For the dear God who 
loveth us, 

He made and loveth all.”’ 


The Mariner, whose eye 
is bright, . 

Whose beard with age is 
hoar, 

Is gone: and-now the 
Wedding-Guest 620 

Turned from the bride- 
eroom’s door. 


He went like one that 
hath been stunned, 

And is of sense forlorn: 

A sadder and a _ wiser 


man, 
He rose the morrow 
morn. 625 


ROBERT SOUTHEY 
THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM 


It was a summer evening, 


Old Kaspar’s work was done, 
And he before his cottage door 


Was sitting in the sun, 


And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 


She saw her brother Peterkin 

Roll something large and round, 
Which he beside the rivulet 

In playing there had found; 
He came to ask what he had found, 


10 


That was so large, and smooth, and 


round. 


Old Kaspar took it from the boy, 
Who stood expectant by ; 
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And then the old man shook his head, 


And with a natural sigh, 16 
‘¢ "Tis some poor. fellow’s skull,’’ said 
he, 


‘Who fell in the great victory. 


‘*T find them in the garden, 

For there’s many here about; 20 
And often when I go to plough, 

The ploughshare turns them out! 
For many thousand men,’’ said he, 
‘“Were slain in that great victory.’’ 


‘“Now tell me what ’t was all about,’’ 75 
Young Peterkin, he cries; 
And little Wilhelmine looks up 
With wonder-waiting eyes; 
‘“Now tell us all about the war, 29 
And what they fought each other for.’’ 


““Tt was the English,’’ Kaspar cried, 
‘Who put the French to rout; 

But what they fought each other for, 
I could not well make out; 

But everybody said,’’ quoth he, 35 
‘‘That ’t was a famous victory. 


‘‘My father lived at Blenheim then, 
Yon little stream hard by; 

They burnt his dwelling to the ground, 
And he was forced to fly ; 40 

So with his wife and child he fled, 

Nor had he where to rest his head. 


‘“With fire and sword the country 
round 
Was wasted far and wide, 
And many a childing mother then, 45 
And new-born baby died; 
But things like that, you know, must 
be 
At every famous victory. 


‘‘They say it was a shocking sight 
After the field was won; 50 
For many thousand bodies here 
Lay rotting in the sun; 
But things like that, you know, must 
be 
After a famous victory. 


‘‘Great praise ‘the Duke of Marlbro’ 
won, 55 
And our good Prince Eugene.’’ 


“Why ’t was a very wicked thing !’? 
Said little Wilhelmine. 

‘‘Nay, nay, my little girl,’’ quoth he, 

‘‘It was a famous victory. 60 


‘‘And everybody praised the Duke 
Who this great fight did win.’’ 

‘‘But what good came of it at last?’’ 
Quoth little Peterkin. 

‘“Why that I cannot tell,’’ said he, 65 

‘*But ’t was a famous victory.’’ 


GEORGE GORDON LORD 
BYRON 


THE DESTRUCTION OF 
SENNACHERIB 


I 


The Assyrian came down like the wolf 
on the fold, 

And his cohorts were gleaming in 
purple and gold; 

And the sheen of their spears was like 
stars on the sea, 

When the blue wave rolls nightly on 
deep Galilee. 


II 


Like the leaves of the forest when 
Summer is green, 5 

That host with their banners at sun- 
set were seen: 

Like the leaves of the forest when 
Autumn hath blown, 

That host on the morrow lay withered 
and strown. 


III 


For the Angel of Death spread his 
wings on the blast, 

And breathed in the face of the foe 
as he passed ; 10 

And the eyes of the sleepers waxed 

_ deadly and chill, 

And their hearts but once heaved—and 

for ever grew still! 
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IV 


And there lay the steed with his nostril 
all wide, 

But through it there rolled not the 
breath of his pride; 

And the foam of his gasping lay white 
on the turf, 15 

And cold as the spray of the rock- 
beating surf, 


Vv 


And there lay the rider distorted and 
pale, 

With the dew on his brow, and the rust 
on his mail: 

And the tents were all silent—the 
banners alone— 

The lances unlifted—the trumpet un- 
blown. 20 


VI 


And the widows of Ashur are loud in 
their wail, 

And the idols are broke in the temple 
of Baal; 

And the might of the Gentile, unsmote 
by the sword, 

Hath melted like snow in the glance of 
the Lord! 


JOHN KEATS 
ae BELLE DAME SANS MERCI 


O what can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 
Alone and palely loitering ? 

The sedge has withered from the lake, 
And no birds sing. 


O what can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 5 
So haggard and so woe-begone? 

The squirrel’s granary is full, 
And the harvest’s done. 


I see a lily on thy brow 
With anguish moist and fever dew, 
And on thy cheek a fading rose 11 
Fast withereth too. 


I met a lady in the meads, 
Full beautiful—a faery’s child; 
Her hair was long, her foot was light, 
And her eyes were wild. 16 


I made a garland for her head, 
And bracelets too, and fragrant 
ZONE ; 


She looked at-me as she did love, 


And made sweet moan. 20 


I set her on my pacing steed, 
And nothing else saw all day long, 
For sidelong would she bend, and sing 
A faery’s song. 


She found me roots of relish sweet, 25 
And honey wild, and manna dew, 
And sure in language strange she 

said— 
‘*T love thee true!’’ 


She took me to her elfin grot, 
And there she wept and sighed full 
sore, 30 
And there I shut her wild wild eyes 
With kisses four. 


And there she lulléd me asleep, 
And there I dreamed—ah! woe be- 
tide ! 
The latest dream [ ever dreamed 35 
On the cold hill’s side. 


I saw pale kings and princes too, 
Pale warriors, death-pale were they 


all ; 
They cried—‘La Belle Daitié sans 
Merci 
Thee hath in thrall!”’ | 40 


I saw their starved lips in the gloam, 
With horrid warning gapéd wide, 
And I awoke and found me here, 
On the cold hill’s side. 


And this is why I sojourn here, 45 
Alone and palely loitering, 
Though the sedge is withered from the 
lake 
And no birds sing. 
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ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


THE REVENGE 
A BALLAD OF THE FLEET 
: 


At Flores in the oe Sir leadhard 

: Grenville lay, 

And a pinnace, lke a fluttered bird, 

- eame flying from far away: 

‘Spanish ships of war at sea! we have 
sighted fifty-three!’ /.- 

Then sware Lord Thomas Howard: 
‘* ’Fore God I am no coward; 

But I cannot meet them here, for my 
ships are out of gear, 5 

And the half my men are sick. I must 
fly, but follow quick, 

We are six ships of the line; can we 
fight with fifty-three?’ 


II 


Then spake Sir Richard Grenville: ‘‘I 
know you are no coward; «© 

You fly them for .a moment to fight 
with them again. 

But I’ve ninety men and more that are 
lying sick ashore. <- 10 

I should count myself the coward if I 

left them, my Lord Howard, « 

To these Inquisition dogs and. the 

devildoms of Spain.’’..¢. 


ai 


So Lord Howard passed away with five 
ships of war that day, 

Till he melted like a cloud in the silent 
summer heaven; 

But Sir Richard bore in hand all his 
sick men from the land 15 

Very carefully and slow, 

Men of Bideford in Devon, | 

And we laid them on the ballast down 
below ; 

For we brought them all aboard, 

And they blest him in their pain, that 
they were not left to Spain, 20 

To the thumbscrew and the stake, for 
the glory of the Lord. 


IV 


He had only a hundred seamen to work 
the ship and to fight, 

And he sailed away from. Flores, till 
the Spaniard came in sight, 

With his huge sea-castles heaving upon 
the weather bow. 

‘*Shall we fight or shall we fly? — 25 

Good Sir Richard, tell us now, 

For to fight is but to die! 

There’ll be little of us left by the time 
this sun be set.’ « 

And Sir Richard said again: 
all good English men. »— 

Let us bang these dogs of Seville, the 
children of the devil, \ 30 

For I never turned my back upon Don 
or devil yet.”’ 


‘“We be 


Vv 


Sir Richard spoke and he laughed, and 
we roared a hurrah, and so 

The little Revenge ran on sheer into 
the heart of the foe, 

With her hundred fighters on deck, 
and her ninety sick below ; 

For half of their fleet to the right and 
half to the left were seen, 35 

And the little Revenge ran on ‘through 
the long sea-lane between. xt 


VI 


Thousands of their soldiers looked 
down from their decks and 
laughed, 

Thousands of their seamen made mock 
at the mad little craft 

Running on and on, till delayed 

By their mountain-like San Philip 
that, of fifteen hundred tons, 40 

And up-shadowing high above us with 
her yawning tiers of guns, 

Took the breath from our sails, and we 
stayed. 


VII 


And while now the great San Philip 

hung above us like a cloud 
Whence the thunderbolt will fall 
Long and loud, 
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Four galleons drew away 

Krom the Spanish fleet that day, 

And two upon the larboard and two 
upon the starboard lay, 

And the battle-thunder broke 
them all. 


from 


Vill 


But anon the great San Philip, she be- 
thought herself and went 50 

Having that within her womb that had 
left her ill content ; 

And the rest they came aboard us, and 
they fought us hand to hand, 

For a dozen times they came with their 
pikes and musqueteers, 

And a dozen times we shook ’em off as 
a dog that shakes his ears 

When he leaps from the water to the 
land. 55 


IX 


And the sun went down, and the stars 
came out far over the summer sea, 

But never a moment ceased the fight of 
the one and the fifty-three. 
Ship after ship, the whole night long, 
their high-built galleons came, 
Ship after ship, the whole night long, 
with her battle-thunder and flame ; 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, 
drew back with her dead and her 
shame. 60 

For some were sunk and many were 
shattered and so could fight us no 
more— 

God of battles, was ever a battle like 
this in the world before? 


x 


For he said, ‘‘ Fight on! fight on!’’ 

Though his vessel was all but a wreck; 

And it chanced that, when half of the 
short summer night was gone, 65 

With a grisly wound to be drest he had 
left the deck, 

But a bullet struck him that was dress- 
ing it suddenly dead, 

And himself he was wounded again in 
the side and the head, 

And he said, ‘‘ Fight on! fight on!’’ 


~~ = = 


; XI 

And the night went down, and the sun 
smiled qut far over the summer 
sea, 70 

And the Spanish fleet with broken 
sides lay round us all in a ring; 

But they dared not touch us again, 
for they feared that we still could 
sting, 

So they watched what the end would 
be. 

And we had not fought them in vain, 


But in perilous plight were we, 75 
Seeing forty of our poor hundred were 
slain, ? 


And half of the rest of us maimed for 
life ; 

In the crash of the cannonades and the 
desperate strife ; 

And the sick men down in the hold 
were most of them stark and cold, 

And the pikes were all broken or bent, 
and the powder was all of it spent; 

And the masts and the rigging were 


lying over the side; 81 
But Sir Richard eried in his English 
pride: 


‘‘We have fought such a fight for a 
day and a night 

As may never be fought again! 

We have won great glory, my men! 85 

And a day less or more 

At sea or ashore, 

We die—does it matter when? 

Sink me the ship, Master Gunner— 
sink her, split her in twain! 

Fall into the hands of God, not into 
the hands of Spain!’’ 90 - 


XII 


And the gunner said, “‘ Ay, ay,’’ but 
the seamen made reply: 

‘“We have children, we have wives, 

And the Lord hath spared our lives. 

We will make the Spaniard promise, if 
we yield, to let us go; 

We shall live to fight again and. to 
strike another blow.’’ 95 

And the lion there lay dying, and they 
yielded to the foe. 
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XTIT 


And the stately Spanish men to their 
flagship bore him then, 

Where they laid him by the mast, old 
Sir Richard caught at last, 

And they praised him to his face with 
their courtly foreign grace; 

But he rose upon their decks, and he 
eried : 100 

““‘T have fought for Queen and Faith 
like a valiant man and true;. 

I have only done my duty as a man is 
bound to do. 

With a joyful spirit I Sir Richard 
Grenville die!’’ 

And he fell upon their decks, and he 
died. 


rly 


And they stared at the dead that had 
been so valiant and true, 105 

And had holden the power and glory 
of Spain so cheap 

That he dared her with one little ship 
and his English few; 

Was he devil or man? He was devil 
for aught they knew, 

But they sank his body with honor 
down into the deep, 

And they manned the Revenge with a 
swarthier alien crew, 110 

And away she sailed with her loss and 
longed for her own; 

When a wind from the lands they had 
ruined awoke from sleep. 

And the water began to heave and the 
weather to moan, 

And or ever that evening ended a great 


gale blew, 
And a wave like the wave that is raised 
by an earthquake grew, 115 


Till it smote on their hulls and their 
sails and their masts and their 
flags, 

And the whole sea plunged and fell 
on the shot shattered navy of 
Spain, 

And the little Revenge herself went 
down by the island crags 

To be lost evermore in the main. 


THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT 
BRIGADE 


Half a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward, 
All in the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 
‘‘Korward, the Light Brigade! 5 
Charge for the guns!’’ he said. 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 


‘‘Forward, the Light Brigade!’’ 
Was there a man dismayed? 10 
Not though the soldier knew 

Some one had blundered. 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, | 
Theirs but to do and die: 15 
Into the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 


Cannon to right of them, 

Cannon to left of them, 

Cannon in front of them 20 
Volleyed and thundered ; 

Stormed at with shot and shell, 

Boldly they rode and well, 

Into the jaws of Death, 

Into the mouth of Hell 25 
Rode the six hundred. 


Flashed all their sabres bare, 
Flashed as they turned in air, 
Sabring the gunners there, 
Charging an army, while 30 
All the world wondered. 
Plunged in the battery-smoke 
Right through the line they broke ; 
Cossack and Russian 
Reeled from the sabre-stroke 35 
Shattered and sundered. 
Then they rode back, but not, 
Not the six hundred. 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 40 
Cannon behind them 

Volleyed and thundered ; 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
While horse and hero fell, 
They that had fought so well 45 
Came through the jaws of Death, 
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Back from the mouth of Hell, 
All that was left of them, 
Left of six hundred. 


When can their glory fade? 50 
O the wild charge they made! 

All the world wondered. 
Honor the charge they made! 
Honor the Light Brigade, 

Noble six hundred! 55 


ROBERT BROWNING 
HERVE RIEL 
I 


On the sea and at the Hogue, sixteen 

hundred ninety-two, 
Did the English fight the Begngin” ee 

woe to France! 

And, the thirty-first. of May, helter- 
skelter through the blue, 

Like a crowd of frightened porpoises 
a Shoal of sharks pursue, 


Came crowding ship on ship to Saint | 


Malo on the Ranee, 5 
With the English fleet in view. 


II 


"T was the squadron that escaped, with 
the victor in full chase; 
First and foremost of the drove, in his 
great ship, Damfreville; 
Close on him flied, great and small, 
Twenty-two good ships in all; 10 
And they signaled to the place, 
‘‘Help the winners of a race! 


Get us guidance, give us harbor, take | 


us quick—or, quicker still, 
{?? 


Here’s the English ean and will! 
III 


Then the pilots of the place put out 
brisk, and leapt on board; — 15 
‘“Why, what hope or chance have 
ships like these to pass?’’ 
laughed they: 


‘“Rocks to starboard, rocks to port, all 
the passage scarred and 
scored, 
Shall the ‘Bormidable’ here with her 
. twelve and eighty guns 
Think to make the river-mouth by 
the single narrow way, 


Trust to enter where ’t is ticklish for a 


craft of twenty tons, 20 
And with flow at full beside? 
Now ’t is slackest ebb of tide. 
Reach the mooring? Rather say, 
While rock stands, or water runs, 
Not a ship will leave the bay!’’ 25 


IV 


Then was called a council straight. 

Brief and bitter the debate: 

‘‘Here’s the English at our heels; 
would you have them take in 
tow 

All that’s left us of the fleet, linked 
together stern and bow, 

For a prize to Plymouth Sound? 30 

Better run the ships aground !’’ 

(Ended Damfreville his speech.) 
‘‘Not a minute more to wait! 
Let the Captains all and each 
Shove ashore, then blow up, burn 
the vessels on the beach! 35 
France must undergo her fate. 


V 


‘*Give the word!’’ But no such word 
Was ever spoke or heard; | 
For up stood, for out stepped, for in 
struck, amid all these 
—A captain? A lieutenant? A mate 
—first, second, third? 40 
No such man of mark, and meet 
With his betters to compete! 
But a simple Breton sailor pressed 
by Tourville for the fleet, 
A poor ecoasting-pilot he, Hervé Riel 
the Croisickese. 44 


VI 


a“ 


And ‘‘What mockery or malice have 
we here?’’ eries Hervé Riel: 

‘‘ Are you mad, you Malouins? Are 
you cowards, fools or rogues? 
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Talk to me of rocks and shoals, me who 
took the soundings, tell 
On my fingers every bank, every shal- 
low, every swell, 
’Twixt the offing here and Gréve 
where the river disembogues ? 
Are you bought by English gold? Is 
it love the lying’s for? 50 
Morn and eve, night and day, 
Have I piloted your bay, 


Entered free and anchored fast at the - 


foot of Solidor. 
Burn the fleet, and ruin France? 
That were worse than fifty Hogues! 
Sirs, they know I speak the truth! 
Sirs, believe me there’s a way! 55 
Only let me lead the line, 
Have the biggest ship to steer, 
Get this ‘Formidable’ clear, 
Make the others follow mine, 
And I lead them, most and least, by a 
passage I know well, 60 
Right to Solidor past Gréve, 
And there lay them safe and 


sound ; 

And if one ship misbehave,— 

Keel so much as. grate the 
ground,— 64 


Why, I’ve nothing but my life,—-here’s 
my head!’’ cries Hervé Riel. 


Vil 


Not a minute more to wait. 
‘‘Steer us in, then, small and great! 
Take the helm, lead the line, save 
the squadron!’’ cried its chief. 
Captains, give the sailor place! 


He is Admiral, in brief. 70 
Still the north wind, by God’s 
erace ! 


See the noble fellow’s face 
As the big ship, with a bound, 
Clears the entry like a hound, 
Keeps the passage as its inch of way 
were the wide sea’s profound ! 
See, safe through shoal and rock,’ 76 
How they follow in a flock ! 
Not a ship that misbehaves, not a keel 
that grates the ground, 
Not a spar that comes to grief! 
The peril, see, is past ! 80 
All are harbored to the last! 


And 


— 


just as Hervé Riel _ hollas 
‘‘Anchor!’’—sure as fate, 
Up the English come—too late! 


Vill 


So, the storm subsides to calm: 

They see the green trees wave 85 
On the heights o’erlooking Gréve. 
Hearts that bled are stanched with 

balm. 
‘‘Just our rapture to enhance, 
Let the English rake the bay, 
Gnash their teeth, and glare askance 90 
As they cannonade away! 
"Neath rampired Solidor pleasant rid- 
ing on the Rance!’’ 
How hope succeeds despair on each 
Captain’s countenance! 
Out burst all with one accord, 
‘‘This is Paradise for Hell! 95 
Let France, let France’s King, 
Thank the man that’ did’ the 
thing !’’ 
What a shout, and all one word, 
‘Hervé Riel!’’ 
As he stepped in front once more, 100 
Not a symptom of surprise 
In the frank blue Breton eyes, 
Just the same man as before. 


IX 


Then said Damfreville, ‘‘My friend, 

I must speak out at the end, 105 
Though I find the speaking hard. 

Praise is deeper than the lips: 

You have saved the King his ships; 
You must name your own reward. 
"Faith, our sun was near eclipse! 110 

Demand whate’er you will, 

France remains your debtor still. 

Ask to heart’s content, and have! or 
my name’s not Damfreville.’’ 


x 


Then a beam of fun outbroke 

On the bearded mouth that spoke, 115 

As the honest heart laughed through 

Those frank eyes of Breton blue: 

‘*Since I needs must say my say, 
Since on board the duty’s done, 
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And from Malo Roads to Croisic 
Point, what is it but a run ?— 
Since ’t is ask and have, I may— 121 
Since the others go ashore— 
Come! A good whole holiday! 
Leave to go and see my wife, whom 
I call the Belle Aurore!’’ 
That he asked and that.he got, — 
nothing more. 125 


XI 


Name and deed alike are lost :: 
Not a pillar nor a post 
In his Croisie keeps alive the feat as 
it befell; 
Not a head in white and black 
On a single fishing-smack 130 
In memory of the man but for whom 
had gone to wrack 
All that France saved from the fight 
whence England bore the bell. 
Go to Paris: rank on rank 
Search the heroes flung pell-mell 
On the Louvre, face and flank! 135 
You shall look long enough ere you 
come to Hervé Riel. 
So, for better and for worse, 
Hervé Riel, accept my verse! 
In my verse, Hervé Riel, do thou once 
more 
Save the squadron, honor France, love 
thy wife the Belle Aurore! 140 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 
THE BLESSED DAMOZEL 


The blessed damozel leaned out 
From the golden bar of heaven; 

Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even; 

She had three lilies in her hand, 5 
And the stars in her hair were seven. 


Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 
No wrought flowers did adorn, 
But a white rose of Mary’s gift, 
For service meetly worn; 10 
Her hair that lay along her back 
Was yellow like ripe corn. 


Her seemed she searce had been a day 
One of God’s choristers ; 

The wonder was not yet quite gone 15 
From that still look of hers; 

Albeit, to them she left, her day 
Had counted as ten years. 


(To one, it is ten years of years. 
. . Yet now, and in this place, 20 
Surely she leaned o’er me—her hair 
Fell all about my face... . 
Nothing: the autumn-fall of leaves. 
The whole year sets apace.) 


It was the rampart of God’s house 25 
That she was standing on; 

By God built over the sheer depth 
The which is Space begun; 

So high, that looking downward thence 
She scarce could see the sun. 30 


It lies in Heaven, across the flood 
Of ether, as a bridge. 

Beneath, the tides of day and night 
With flame and darkness ridge 

The void, as low as where this earth 35 
Spins like a fretful midge. 


Around her, lovers, newly met 
’Mid deathless love’s acclaims, 
Spoke evermore among themselves 
Their heart-remembered names; 40 
And the souls mounting up to God 
Went by her like thin flames. 


And still she bowed herself and stooped 
Out of the circling charm ; 

Until her bosom must have made 45 
The bar she leaned on warm, 

And the lilies lay as if asleep 
Along her bended arm. 


From the fixed place of Heaven she saw 


Time like a pulse shake fierce 50 
Through all the worlds. Her gaze still 
strove 


Within the gulf to pierce 
Its path: and now she spoke as when 
The stars sang in their spheres. 


The sun was gone now; the curled 
moon 55 
Was like a little feather 
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Fluttering far down the gulf; and now 
She spoke through the still weather. 

Her voice was like the voice the stars 
Had when they sang together. 60 


(Ah, sweet! 
song, 
Strove not her accents there, 
Fain to be hearkened? When those 
bells 
Possessed the mid-day air, 
Strove not her steps to reach my side 65 
Down all the echoing stair?) 


Even now, in that bird’s 


‘*T wish that he were come to me, 
For he will come,’’ she said. 
‘Have I not prayed in Heaven?—on 


earth, 
Lord, Lord, has he not prayed? 70 
Are not two prayers a_ perfect 
strength ? 


And shall I feel afraid? 


‘‘When round his head the aureole 
clings, 
And he is clothed in white, 
I'll take his hand and go with him 75 
To the deep wells of hght ; 
As unto a stream we will step down, 
And bathe there in God’s sight. 


‘‘We two will stand beside that shrine, 
Occult, withheld, untrod, 80 

Whose lamps are stirred continually 
With prayer sent up to God; 

And see our old prayers, granted, melt 
Each like a little cloud. 


‘“We two will lie i’ the shadow of 85 
That living mystic tree 

Within whose secret growth the Dove 
Is sometimes felt to be, 

While every leaf that his plumes touch 
Saith His Name audibly. 90 


‘¢And I myself will teach to him, 
I myself, lying so, 

The songs I sing here; which his voice 
Shall pause in, hushed and slow, 
And find some knowledge at each 

pause, 95 
Or some new thing to know..’’ 


(Alas! We two, we two, thou sayest! 
Yea, one wast thou with me 

That once of old. But shall God lift 
To endless unity 100 

The soul whose likeness with thy soul 
Was but its love for thee?) 


‘“We two,’’ she said, ‘‘will seek the 
groves 
Where the lady Mary is, 
With her five handmaidens, whose 
names 105 
Are five sweet symphonies, 
Cecily, Gertrude, Magdalen, 
Margaret and Rosalys. 


‘“Circlewise sit they, with bound locks 
And foreheads garlanded ; 110 

Into the fine cloth white like flame 
Weaving the golden thread, 

To fashion the birth-robes for them 
Who are just born, being dead. 


‘“He shall fear, haply, and be dumb: 
Then will I lay my cheek 116 

To his, and tell about our love, 
Not once abashed or weak; 

And the dear Mother will approve 
My pride, and let me speak. 120 


‘“Herself shall bring us, hand in hand, 
To Him round whom all souls 
Kneel, the clear-ranged unnumbered 
heads 
Bowed with their aureoles: 
And angels meeting us shall sing 125 
To their citherns and citoles. 


‘‘There will I ask of Christ the Lord 
Thus much for him and me :— 
Only to live as once on earth 
With Love, only to be, 130 
As then awhile, for ever now 
Together, I and he.’’ 


She gazed and listened and then said, 
Less sad of speech than mild, — 
‘‘All this is when he comes.’’ She 
ceased. 135 
The light thrilled towards her, filled 
With angels in strong level flight. 
Her eyes prayed, and she smiled. 
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(I saw her smile.) But soon their 
path 
Was vague in distant spheres: — 140 
And then she cast her arms along 
The golden barriers, 
And laid her face between her hands, 


And wept. (I heard her tears.) 


SISTER HELEN 


‘“Why did you melt your waxen man, 
Sister Helen? 

To-day is the third since you began.’’ 

‘‘The time was long, yet the time ran, 

Little brother.’’? 5 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Three days to-day, between Hell and 

Heaven!) 


‘“‘But if you have done your work 
aright, 
Sister Helen, 
You’ll let me play, for you said I 
might.’’ 10 
‘*Be very still in your play to-night, 
Little brother.’’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Third mght, to-nght, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 


‘“You said it must melt ere vesper-bell, 
mister igeien ) Gert 
If now it be molten, all is well.’’ 
‘*Even so,—nay, peace! you cannot tell, 
Little brother.’’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 20 
O what is this, between Hell and 
Heaven?) 


‘Oh the waxen knave was plump to- 
day, 
Sister Helen; 
How like dead folk he has dropped 


away !’’ 
‘‘Nay now, of the dead what can you 
say, 25 


Little brother ?’’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
What of the dead, between Hell and 
Heaven?) 


‘See, see, the sunken pile of wood, 
Sister Helen, 30 
Shines through the thinned wax red as 
blood!’ « 
‘‘Nay now, when looked you yet on 
blood, 
Little brother ?’’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
How wale she 1s, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 35 


‘“Now close your eyes, for they’re sick 
and sore, 
Sister Helen, 
And I’ll play without the ‘gallery 


Little brother.’’ — 40 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

What rest to-night, between Hell and 
Heaven?) 


‘Here high up in the balcony, 
Sister Helen, 
The moon flies face to face with me.’’ 45 
‘‘Aye, look and say whatever you 
see, 
Little brother.’* 
(O Mother,-Mary Mother, 
What sight to-mght, between Hell and 
ITeaven?) 


‘Outside it’s merry in the wind’s 
wake, 50 
Sister Helen; 
In the shaken trees the chill stars 
shake.’’ 
‘‘Hush, heard you a horse-tread as 
you spake, 
Little brother ?’’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 55 
What sound to-night, between Hell and 
Heaven?) 


‘“‘T hear a horse-tread, and I see, 
Sister Helen, 

Three horsemen that ride terribly.’’ 

‘“Little brother, whence come the three, 
Little brother?’’ 61 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Whence should they come, between 
Hell and Heaven?) 
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“‘They come by the hill-verge from 
Boyne Bar, 
Sister Helen, 65 
And one draws nigh, but two are 
afar.’’ 
*‘Look, look, do you know them who 
they are, 
Little brother ?”’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Who should they be, between Hell and 


Heaven?) 70 
‘“Oh, it’s Keith of Eastholm rides so 
fast, 


Sister Helen, 
For I know the white mane on the 
blast.’’ 


‘‘The hour has come, has come at last, 


Little brother!’’ = 75 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Her hour at last, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 


‘He has made a sign and called Hal- 
loo! 
Sister Helen, 
And he says that he would speak with 
ou.’’ 80 
‘Oh tell him I fear the frozen dew, 
Little brother.’’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Why laughs she thus, between Hell and 


Heaven?) 
‘“‘The wind is loud, but I hear him 
cry, 85 


Sister Helen, 
That Keith of Ewern’s like to die.’’ 
‘‘And he and thou, and thou and I, 
Little brother.’’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 90 
And they and we, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 


‘“‘Three days ago, on his marriage- 
morn, — 
Sister Helen, 
He sickened, and lies since then for- 


lorn.’’ .° ; 
‘‘Hor bridegroom’s side is the bride a 
thorn, 95 


Little brother?”’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Cold bridal cheer, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 


‘“Three days and nights he has lain 
abed, 
Sister Helen, 100 
And he prays in torment to be dead.”’ 
‘“The thing may chance, if he have 
prayed, 
Little brother !’’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
If he have prayed, between Hell and 


Heaven!) 105 


“*But he has not ceased to ery to-day, 


Sister Helen, 
That you should take your curse 
away.’ 
““My prayer was heard,—he need but 
pray, 
: Little brother!’’ 110 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Shall God not hear, between Hell and 
Heaven?) 


‘But he says, till you take back your 
ban, 
Sister Helen, 
His soul would pass, yet never can.’’ 115 
‘‘Nay then, shall I slay a living man, 
Little brother ?’’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
A lwing soul, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 


‘But he calls forever on your name, 120 
Sister Helen, 
And says that he melts before a flame.’’ 
‘“My heart for his pleasure fared. the 
same, 
Little brother.’’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 125 
Fire at the heart, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 


‘‘Here’s Keith of Westholm riding 
fast, 
Sister Helen, 
For I know the white plume on the 
blast.’’ 
“The hour, the sweet hour I forecast, 
Little brother!’’ 131 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Is the hour sweet, between Hell and 
Heaven?) 
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‘‘He stops to speak, and he stills his 
horse, 
Sister Helen; = 135 
But his words are drowned in the 
wind’s course.’’ 
‘Nay hear, nay hear, you must hear 
perforce, 
Little brother !’’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
What word now heard, between Hell 
* and Heaven?) 140 


‘Oh he says that Keith of Ewern’s 


ery, | | 
Sister Helen, 


Is ever to see you ere he die.’’ 
‘‘In all that his soul sees, there am 
I, 
Little brother!’’ 145 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
The soul’s one sight, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 


‘“He sends a ring and a broken coin, 
“Sister Helen, 
And bids you mind the banks of 
Boyne.’’ 150 
‘“What else he broke will he ever join, 
Little brother ?’’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
No, never joined, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 


‘*He yields you these and craves full 
fain, 155 
Sister Helen, 
You pardon him in his mortal pain.’’ 
‘“What else he took will he give 
again, 
Little brother ?’’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 160 
Not twice to give, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 


‘“He calls your name in an agony, 
Sister Helen, 
That. even dead Love must weep to 
De) 
‘‘Hate, born of Love, is blind as he, 165 
Little brother !’’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Love turned to hate, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 


‘‘Oh it’s Keith of Keith now that rides 
e-uTAay, 
Sister Helen, 170 
For I know the white hair on the 
blashsa’ nw 
‘‘The short, short hour will soon be 
past, 
Little brother!’’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Will soon be past, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 175 


‘“He looks at me and he tries to speak, 
Sister Helen, 
But oh! his voice‘is sad and weak!’’ 
‘What here should the mighty Baron 
seek, 
_ iittle brother?’’ 180 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Is this the end, between Hell and 
Heaven?) 


‘‘Oh his son still eries, if you forgive, 
Sister Helen, 
The body dies, but the soul shall live.’’ 
‘‘Hire shall forgive me as I forgive, 186 
Little brother !’’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
As she forgiwes, between Hell and 
Heaven!) - 


‘‘Oh he prays you, as his heart would 
rive, 190 
Sister Helen, 
To save his dear son’s soul alive.’ 
‘Fire eannot slay it, it shall oer 
Little brother !’’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 195 
Alas, alas, between Hell and Heaven!) 


“He eries to you, kneeling in the road, 
Sister Helen, 
To go with him for the love of God!’’ 
‘“The way is long to his son’s abode, 200 
Little brother.’’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
The way 1s long, betweén Hell and 
Heaven!) 


‘CA lady’s here, by a dark steed 
brought, 
Sister Helen, 205 
So darkly clad, I saw her not.’’ 


————y 


‘‘See her now or never see aught, 
Little brother !’’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
What more to see, between Hell and 
Heaven?) 210 


‘Her hood falls back, and the moon 
shines fair, 
Sister Helen, 
On the Lady of Ewern’s golden hair.’’ 
‘“Blest hour of my power and her 
despair, 
Little brother!’’ 215 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Hour blest and banned, between Hell 
and Heaven!) 


‘*Pale, pale her cheeks, 
did glow, 


that in pride 


Sister Helen, 
"Neath the bridal-wreath three days 


ago..’ 220 
‘‘One morn for pride and three days 
for woe, 


Little brother !’’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Three days, three nights, between Hell 
and Heaven!) 


‘‘Her clasped hands stretch from her 
bending head, 225 
Sister Helen ; 
With the loud wind’s wail her sobs are 
wed.”’ 
‘‘What wedding-strains 
bridal-bed, 


hath her 


Little brother ?’’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 230 
What strain but death’ s, between Hell 
and Heaven?) 


‘‘She may not speak, she sinks in a 
swoon, 
Sister Helen,— 
She lifts her lips and gasps on the 


moon.’ 
‘Oh! might I but hear her soul’s blithe 
tune, 235 


Little brother!’’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Her woe’s dumb cry, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 
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‘“They’ve caught her to Westholm’s 
saddle-bow, 


Sister Helen, 240 
And her moonlit hair gleams white in 
its flow.’ 
‘‘Let it turn whiter than winter 
snow, 


Little brother !’’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Woe-withered gold, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 245 


‘O Sister Helen, you heard the bell, 
Sister Helen! 
More loud than the vesper-chime it 
fell.’’ 
“No vesper-chime, but a dying knell, 
Little brother!’’ 250 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
His dying knell, between Heli and 
Heaven!) 


‘“Alas! but I fear the heavy sound, 
Sister Helen ; 
Is it in the sky or in the ground ?”’ 255 
‘“Say, have they turned their horses 
round, 
Little brother?’’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
What would she more, between Hell 
and Heaven?) 


‘‘They have raised the old man from 
his knee, 260 
Sister Helen, 
And they ride in silence hastily.’’ 
‘“More fast the naked soul doth flee, 
Little brother !”’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 265 
The naked soul, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 


‘‘WMlank to flank are the three steeds 
gone, 
Sister Helen, 
But the lady’s dark steed goes alone.”’ 
‘‘And lonely her bridegroom’s soul 
hath flown, 270 
Little brother.’’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
The lonely ghost, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 
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‘fOh the wind is sad in the iron chill, 

Sister Helen, 275 

And weary sad they look by the hill.’’ 

‘‘But he and I are sadder still, 

Little brother !’’ 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Most sad of all, between Hell and 

Heaven!) 280 


‘See, see, the wax has dropped from 


its place, 
Sister Helen, 
And the flames are winning up 
apace!’?: | 


‘‘Yet here they burn but for a space, 

Little brother!’ 285 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Here for a space, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 


‘f Ah! what white thing at the door has 
crossed, 
Sister Helen? 
Ah! what is this that sighs in the 
frost?’’ 290 
‘‘A soul that’s lost as mine is lost, 
Little brother!’’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Lost, lost, all lost, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 


THE KING’S TRAGEDY 


JAMES I or Scots—20TH FEBRUARY, 
1437 


I Catherine am a Douglas born, — 
A name to all Scots dear; 
And Kate Barlass they’ve called me 
now 
Through many a waning year. 


"T'was 
once 5 
Most deft ’mong maidens all 
To rein the steed, to wing the shaft, 
To smite the palm-play ball. 


This old arm’s withered now. 


In hall adown the close-linked dance 
It has shone most white and fair; 10 


It has been the rest for a true lord’s 

: head, 

And many a sweet babe’s nursing-bed, 
And the bar to a King’s chambére. 


Aye, lasses, draw round Kate Barlass, 


And hark with bated breath 15 
How good King James, King Robert’s 
son, 


Was foully done to death. 


Through all the days of his gallant 
youth 
The princely James was pent, 
By his friends at first and then by his 
foes, 20 
In long imprisonment. 


For the elder prince, the kingdom’s 
heir, 
By treason’s murderous brood 
Was slain; and the father quaked for 
the child 
With the royal mortal blood. 25 


I’ the Bass Rock fort, by his father’s 
care, 

Was his childhood’s life assured ; 
And Henry the subtle Bolingbroke, 
Proud England’s King, ‘neath the 

southron yoke 29 

His youth for long years immured. 


Yet in all things meet for a kingly man 
Himself did he approve; 
And the nightingale through his 
prison-wall 
Taught him both lore and love. 


For once, when the bird’s song drew 
him close 35 
To the opened window-pane, 
In her bower beneath a lady stood, 


_A light of life to his sorrowful mood, 


Like a lily amid the rain. 


And for her sake, to the sweet bird’s 
note, 40 
He framed a sweeter song, 
More sweet than ever a poet’s heart 
Gave yet to the English tongue. 


——_— 


She was a lady of royal blood; 
And when, past sorrow and teen, 45 
He stood where still through his crown- 
less years 
His Scottish realm had been, 
At Scone were the happy lovers 
crowned, 
A heart-wed King and Queen. 


But the bird may fall from the bough 
of youth, 50 
And song be turned to moan, 
And Love’s storm-cloud be the shadow 
of Hate, 
When the tempest-waves of a trou- 
bled State 
Are beating against a throne. 


Yet well they loved; and the god of 
Love, 55 
Whom well the King had sung, 
Might find on the earth no truer hearts 
His lowliest swains among. — 


From the days when first she rode 
abroad 
With Scottish maids in her train, 60 
I Catherine Douglas won the trust 
Of my mistress sweet Queen Jane. 


And oft she sighed, ‘‘To be born a 
King !’’ 
And oft along the way 
When she saw the homely lovers pass 
She has said, ‘‘ Alack the day!’’  6¢ 


Years waned,—the loving and toiling 
years ; 
Till England’s wrong renewed 
Drove James, by outrage cast on his 
crown, 
To the open field of feud. 70 


"Twas when the king and his host were 
met 
At the leaguer of Roxbro’ hold, _ 
The Queen o’ the sudden sought his 
camp 
With a tale of dread to be told. 


And she showed him a secret letter 
writ 75 
That spoke of treasonous strife, 
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And how a band of his noblest lords 
Were sworn to take his life. 


‘‘And it may be here or it may be 
there, 79 
In the camp or the court,’’ she said: 
‘‘But for my sake come to your peo- 
ple’s arms 
And guard your royal head.’’ 


Quoth he, ‘‘ ’Tis the fifteenth day of 
the siege, 
And the eastle’s nigh to yield.’’ 
‘*O face your foes on your throne,’’ she 
eried, 85 
‘*And show the power you wield; 
And under your Scottish people’s love 
You shall sit as under your shield.’’ 


At the fair Queen’s side I stood that 
day 89 
When he bade them raise the siege, 
And back to his Court he sped to know 
How the lords would meet their 
Liege. | 


But when he summoned his Parlia- 
ment, 
The louring brows hung round, 
Like clouds that cirele the mountain- 
head 95 
Ere the first low thunders sound. 


For he had tamed the nobles’ lust 
And curbed their power and pride, 
And reached out an arm to right the 
poor 
Through Scotland far and wide; 100 
And many a lordly wrong-doer 
By the headsman’s axe had died. 


’T was then upspoke Sir Robert Graeme, 
The bold o’ermastering man :— 
‘‘Q King, in the name of your Three 
Estates 105 
I set you under their ban! 


‘‘For, as your lords made oath to you 
Of service and fealty, 
Even in like wise you pledged your 
oath 
Their faithful sire to be :— 110 
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‘*Yet all we here that are nobly sprung | But not till the sun had sunk from his 


Have mourned dear kith and kin 
Sinee first for the Scottish Barons’ 
curse 
Did your bloody rule begin.”’ 


With that he laid his hands on his 
king :— 115 
‘Ts this not so, my lords?”’ 
But of all who had sworn to league 
with him ' 
Not one spake back to his words. 


Quoth the King :—‘‘Thou speak’st but 
for one Estate, 


Nor doth it avow thy gage. 120 
Let my liege lords hale this traitor 
~hence!”’ 


The Greme fired dark with rage :— 
‘*Who works for lesser men than him- 
self, 
He earns but a witless wage!’’ 


But soon from the dungeon where he 
lay 125 
He won by privy plots, 
And forth he fled with a price on his 
head 
To the country of the Wild Scots. 


And word there came from Sir Robert 
Greme 
To the King at Edinbro’ :— 130 
‘No Liege of mine thou art; but I see 
From this day forth alone in thee 
God’s creature, my mortal foe. ; 


‘“Through thee are my wife and chil- 
dren lost, | 

My heritage and lands; 135 

And when my God shall show me a 


way, 
Thyself my mortal foe will I slay 
With these my proper hands.’’ 


Against the coming of Christmastide 
That year the King bade call 140 
I’ the Black Friars’ Charterhouse of 
Perth 
A solemn festival. 


And we of his household rode with him 
In a close-ranked company ; 


throne 145 
Did we reach the Scottish Sea. 


That eve was clenched? for a boding 
storm, 
"Neath a toilsome moon, half seen; 
The cloud stooped low and the surf 
rose high ; 
And where there was a line of the 
sky, 150 
Wild wings loomed dark between. 


And on a rock of the black beach-side, 
By the veiled moon dimly lt, 
There was something seemed to heave 
with life 
As the King drew nigh to it. 155 


And was it only the tossing furze 
Or brake of the waste sea-wold? 

Or was it an eagle bent to the blast? 

When near we came, we knew it at last 
For a woman tattered and old. 160 


But it seemed as though by a fire with- 
in 
Her writhen? limbs were wrung ; 
And as soon as the King was close to 
her, 
She stood up gaunt and strong. 


’T was then the moon sailed clear of the 
rack 165 
On high in her hollow dome; 

And still as aloft with hoary crest 
Each clamorous wave rang home, 
Like fire in snow the moonlight blazed 

Amid the champing foam. 170 


And the woman held his eyes with her 
eyes :— 
‘‘O King, thou art come at last; 
But thy wraith has haunted the Scot- 
tish Sea 
To my sight for four years past. 


‘‘Four years it is since first I met, 175 
"Twixt the Duchray and the Dhu, 
A shape whose feet clung close in a 
‘shroud, 
And that shape for thine I knew. 


1 fixed 2 misshapen 
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“A year again, 
Isle 
I saw thee pass in the breeze, —_180 
With the cerecloth risen above thy 
feet 


And wound about thy knees. 


‘“‘And yet a year, in the Links of 
Forth, 
As a wanderer without rest, 
Thou eam’st with both thine arms i’ 
the shroud 185 


That clung high up thy breast. 


**And in this hour I find thee here, 
And well mine eyes may note 
That the winding-sheet hath passed 
thy breast 
And risen around thy throat. 190 


‘‘And when I meet thee again, O 


King, 

That of death hast such _ sore 
drouth,— 

Except thou turn again on this 
shore,— 

The winding-sheet shall have moved 
once more 


And covered thine eyes and mouth. 


‘‘O King, whom poor men bless for 
their King, 196 
Of thy fate be not so fain; 
But these my words for God’s message 
take, 
And turn thy steed, O King, for her 
sake 
Who rides beside thy rein!’’ 200 


While the woman spoke, the King’s 
horse reared 
As if it would breast the sea, 
And the Queen turned pale as she 
heard on the gale 
The voice die dolorously. 


When the woman ceased, the steed 
was still, 
But the King gazed on her yet, — 206 
And in silence save for the wail of the 
sea 
His eyes and her eyes met. 


and on Inchkeith | At last he said:—‘‘God’s ways are His 


own ; 

Man is but shadow and dust. 210 
Last night I prayed by His altar-stone; 
To-night I wend to the Feast of His 

Son; 
And in Him I set my trust. - 


‘‘T have held my people in sacred 
charge, 
And have not feared the sting 215 
Of proud men’s hate,—to His will re- 
signed 
Who has but one same death for a hind 
And one same death for a King. 


‘‘And if God in His wisdom have 
brought close 
The day when I must die, 220 
That day by water or fire or air 
My feet shall fall in the destined snare 
Wherever my road may lie. 


‘““What man can say but the Fiend 


hath set 
Thy sorcery on my path, 225 
My heart with the fear of death to 
fill, | 


And turn me against God’s very will 
To sink in His burning wrath?’’ 


The woman stood as the train rode 
past, 
And moved nor limb nor eye; —_230 
And when we were shipped, we saw 
her there 
Still standing against the sky. 


As the ship made way, the moon once 
more 
Sank slow in her rising pall; 
And I thought of the shrouded wraith 
of the King, 235 
And I said, ‘‘The Heavens know 
all? 


And now, ye lasses, must ye hear 
How my name is Kate Barlass:— 
But a little thing, when all the tale 


Is told of the weary mass 240 
Of crime and woe which in Scotland’s 
realm 


God’s will let come to pass. 


68 


"Twas in the Charterhouse of Perth 
That the King and all his court 
Were met, the Christmas Feast being 

done, 245 
For solace and disport. 


"Twas a wind-wild eve in February, 
And against the casement-pane 
The branches smote like summoning 
hands 
And muttered the driving rain. 250 
And when the wind swooped over the 
lift 
And made the whole heaven frown, 
It seemed a grip was laid on the walls 
To tug the housetop down. 


And the Queen was there, more stately 
fair 255 
Than a lily in garden set; 
And the King was loth to stir from her 
side ; 
For as on the day when she was his 
bride, 
Even so he loved her yet. 


And the Earl of Athole, the king’s 
false friend, 260 
Sat with him at the board; 
And Robert Stuart the chamberlain 
Who had sold his sovereign Lord. 


Yet the traitor Christopher Chaumber 
there 
Would fain have told him all, 265 
And vainly four times that night he 
strove : 
To reach the King through the hall. 


But the wine is bright at the goblet’s 
brim | 
Though the poison lurk beneath ; 269 
And the apples still are red on the tree 
Within whose shade may the adder be 
That shall turn thy life to death. 


There was a knight of the King’s fast 
friends 
Whom he ealled the King of Love; 
And to such bright cheer and cour- 
tesy 275 
That name might best behove. 
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And the King and Queen both loved 
him well 
For his gentle knightliness ; 
And with him the King, as that eve 
wore on, 
Was playing at the chess. 280 
And the King said, (for he thought to 
jest 
And soothe the Queen thereby ;)— 
‘‘In a book ’tis writ that this same 
year 
A King shall in Scotland die. 


‘‘And I have pondered the matter 
oer, 285 
And this have I found, Sir Hugh,— 
There are but two Kings on Scottish 
ground, 
And those Kings are I and you. 


‘‘And I have a wife and a newborn 

heir, 

And you are yourself alone; 290 

So stand you stark at my side with me 
To guard our double throne. 


‘“‘For here sit I and my wife and 
child, 
As well your heart shall approve, 
In full surrender and soothfastness, 
Beneath your Kingdom of Love.’’ 296 


And the Knight laughed, and the 
Queen too smiled ; 
But I knew her heavy thought, 
And I strove to find in the good King’s 
jest 299 
What cheer might thence be wrought. 


And I said, ‘‘My Liege, for the Queen’s 
dear love 
Now sing the song that of old 
You made, when a captive Prince you 
lay, 
And the nightingale sang sweet on the 
spray, 
In Windsor’s eastle-hold.’’ 305 
Then he smiled the smile I knew so 
well 
When he thought to please the 
Queen ; 
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The smile which under all bitter | In guerdon of all my lové’s space 


‘frowns 
Of hate that rose between, 
For ever dwelt at the poet’s heart 310 
Like the bird of love unseen. 


And he kissed her hand and took his 
harp, 
And the music sweetly rang; 
And when the song burst forth, it 
seemed 
"Twas the nightingale that sang, 315 


‘Worship, ye lovers, on this May: 
Of bliss your kalends are begun: 

Sing with us, Away, Winter, away! 
Come, Summer, the sweet season and 


sun! — 
Awake for- shame,—your heaven is 
won,— 320 


And amorously your heads lift all: 
Thank Hit that you to his grace doth 
callf’? 


But when he bent to the Queen, and 
sang’ 
The speech whose praise was hers, 
It seemed his voice was the voice of the 
Spring 325 
And the voice of the bygone years. 


“<The fairest and the freshest flower 
That ever I saw before that hour, 
The which o’ the sudden made to start 
The blood of my body to my heart. 330 


Ah sweet, are ye a worldly creature 
Or heavenly thing in form of nature?’’ 


And the song was long, and richly 
stored 

With wonder and beauteous things; 

And the harp was tuned to every 

change ; 335 

Of minstrel ministerings ; 
But when he spoke of the Queen at the 
last, 

Its strings were his own _heart- 

' strings. 


“‘Unworthy but.only of her grace, 
Upon Love’s rock that’s easy and 
sure, 340 


She took me her humble creature. 
Thus fell my blissful aventure 
In youth of love that from day to day 
Flowereth aye new, and further I say. 


‘To reckon all the circumstance 346 
As ut happed when lessen gan my 
sore, 
Of my rancor and woful chance, 
It were too long,—I have done there- 
for. 
And of this flower I say no more 350 
But unto my help her heart hath 
tended 
And even from death her man de- 
fended.”’ 


‘“Aye, even from death,’’ to myself I 
sald ; 
For I thought of the day when she 
Had borne him the news, at Roxbro’ 
siege, 355 
Of the fell confederacy. 


But Death even then took aim as he 
sang 
With an arrow deadly bright ; 
And the grinning skull lurked grimly 


aloof, 
And the wings were spread far over the 
roof 360 


More dark than the winter night. 


Yet truly along the amorous song 
Of Love’s high pomp and state, 
There were words of Fortune’s track- 
less doom 
And the dreadful face of Fate. 365 


And oft have I heard again in dreams 
The voice of dire appeal 

In which the King then sang of the pit 
That is under Fortune’s wheel. 


‘““And under the wheel beheld I there 
An ugly Pit as deep as hell, 371 
That to behold I quaked for fear: 
And this I heard, that who therein 
fell 
Came no more up, tidings to tell: 
Whereat, astound of the fearful sight, 
I wist not what to de for fright.’’ 376 
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And -oft has my thought called up 
again 
These words 
song :— 
““Wist thou thy pan and thy travail 
To come, well might’st thou weep and 
wail!??’ 380 
And our wail, O God! is long. 


of the changeful 


But the song’s end was all of his love; 
And well his heart was graced 
With her smiling lps and her tear- 
bright eyes 
As his arm went round her waist. 385 


And on the swell of her long fair 
throat 
Close clung the necklet-chain 
As he bent her pearl-tired head aside, 
And in the warmth of his love and 
pride 
He kissed her lips full fain. 390 


And her true face was a rosy red, 
The very red of the rose 
That, couched on the happy garden- 
bed, 
In the summer sunlight glows. 


And all the wondrous things of love 395 
That sang so sweet through the song 

Were in the look that met in their eyes, 
And the look was deep and long. 


"Twas then a knock came at the outer 
gate, 
And the usher sought the King, 400 
‘‘The woman you met by the Scottish 
Sea, ) 
My Liege, would tell you a thing; 
And she says that her present need for 
speech 
Will bear no gainsaying.’’ 


And the King said: ‘‘The hour is late; 
To-morrow will serve, I ween.’’ 406 
Then he charged the usher strictly, and 
sald: 
‘*No word of this to the Queen.”’ 


But the usher came again to the King. 
‘Shall I call her back?’’ quoth he: 


‘‘For as she went on her way, she 


P eried, ait 
“Woe! woe! then the thing must 
be!’ 97 


And the King paused, but he did not 
speak. 

Then he called for the Voidee-cup: 

And as we heard the twelfth hour 

strike, 415 

There by true lps and false lips alike 

Was the draught of trust drained 


up. 


So with reverence meet to King and 
Queen, 
To bed went all from the board; 
And the last to leave of the courtly 
train 420 
Was Robert Stuart the chamberlain 
Who had sold his sovereign lord. 


And all the locks of the chamber-door 
Had the traitor riven and brast; 
And that Fate might win sure way 

from afar, 425 
He had drawn out every bolt and bar 
That made the entrance fast. 


And now at midnight he stole his way 

To the moat of the outer wall, 
And laid strong hurdles closely across 
Where the traitors’ tread should 
fall. 431 


But we that were the Queen’s bower- 
maids 
Alone were left behind ; 
And with heed we drew the curtains 
close 
Against the winter wind. 435 


And now that all was still through the 
hall, : 
More clearly we heard the rain 
That clamored ever against the glass 
And the boughs that beat on the 
pane. : 


But the fire was bright in the ingle- 
nook, 440 
And through empty space around 
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The shadows cast on the arrased wall 
’*Mid the pictured kings stood sudden 
and tall 
specters 
ground. 


Like sprung from the 


And the bed was dight in a deep al- 
cove ; 445 
And as he stood by the fire 
The King was still in talk with the 
Queen 
While he doffed his goodly attire. 


And the song had brought the image 
back 
Of many a bygone year; 450 
And many a loving word they said 
With hand in hand and head laid to 
head ; 
And none of us went anear. 


But Love was weeping outside the 


house, 
A child in the piteous rain; 455 
And as he watched the arrow of 
Death, 
He wailed for his own shafts close in 
the sheath 


That never should fly again. 


And now beneath the windows arose 
A wild voice suddenly: 460 
And the King reared straight, but the 
Queen fell back 
As for bitter dule to dree;* 
And all of us knew the woman’s voice 
Who spoke by the Scottish Sea. 


‘‘O King,’’ she eried, ‘‘in an evil hour 
They drove me from thy gate; 466 
And yet my voice must rise to thine 
ears ; 
But alas! it comes too late! 


‘Last night at mid-watch, by Aber- 


dour, 
When the moon was dead in the 
skies, 470 


O King, in a death-light of thine own 
I saw thy shape arise. 


‘‘And in full season, as erst I said, 
The doom had gained its growth; 


1as if to endure bitter sorrow 


And the shroud had risen above thy 
neck 475 
And covered thine eyes and mouth. 


‘And no moon woke, but the pale 
dawn broke, 
And still thy soul stood there; 
And I thought its silence cried to my 
soul 
As the first rays crowned its hair. 480 


‘‘Sinee then have I journeyed fast and 
fain ? 
In very despite of Fate, 
Lest hope might still be found in God’s 
will: 
But they drove me from thy gate. 


‘‘For every man on God’s ground, O 
King, 485 
His death grows up from his birth 
In a shadow-plant. perpetually ; 
And thine towers high, a black yew- 
tree; 
O’er the Charterhouse of Perth!’’ 


That room was built far out from the 
house ; 490 

And none but we in the room 
Might hear the voice that rose beneath, 
Nor the tread of the coming doom. 


For now there came a torchlight-glare, 

And a clang of arms there came; 495 
And not a soul in that space but 

thought : 

Of the foe Sir Robert Greme. 


Yea, from the country of the Wild 
Scots, 
O’er mountain, valley, and glen, 
He had brought with him in murderous 
league 500 
Three hundred arméd men. 


The King knew all in an instant’s flash, 
And like a King did he stand ; 

But there was no armor in all the room, 
Nor weapon lay to his hand. 505 


And all we women flew to the door 
And thought to have made it fast; 


2 eager 
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But the bolts were gone and the bars 
were gone 
And the locks were riven and brast. 


And he caught the pale pale Queen in 
his arms 510 
As the iron footsteps fell,— 
Then loosed her, standing alone, and 
said, 
‘‘Our bliss was our farewell!’’ 


And ’twixt his lips he murmured a 
prayer, 

And he crossed his brow and breast ; 
And proudly in royal hardihood 516 
Even so with folded arms he stood,— 

The prize of the bloody quest. 


Then on me leaped the queen like a 
deer :— 
‘‘O Catherine, help!’’ she cried. 520 
And low at his feet we clasped his 
knees 
Together side by side. 
‘‘Oh! even a King, for his people’s 
sake, 
From treasonous death must hide!’’ 


‘‘Hor her sake most!’’ I eried, and I 
marked 525 
The pang that my words could 
_ wring. 
And the iron tongs from the chimney- 
nook 
I snatched and held to the king :— 
~*“Wrench up the plank! and the vault 
beneath 
Shall yield safe harboring.”’ 530 


With brows low-bent, from my eager 
hand 
The heavy heft? did he take; 
And the plank at his feet he wrenched 
and tore; 
And as he frowned through the open 
floor, 
Again I said, ‘‘For her sake!’’ 535 


Then he eried to the Queen, ‘‘God’s 
will be done!’’ 
For her hands were clasped in 
prayer. 
* handle 


And down he sprang to the inner 
crypt; 
And straight we closed the plank he 
had ripped, 
And toiled to smooth it fair. 540 


(Alas! in that, vault a gap once was 
Wherethrough the King might have 


fled: 
But three days since close-walled had 
it been 
By his will; for the ball would roll 
therein 
When without at the palm he 
played.) — 545 


Then the Queen eried, ‘‘Catherine, 
keep the door, 
And I to this will suffice!’’ 
At her word I rose all dazed to my 
feet, 
And my heart was fire and ice. 


And louder ever the voices grew, — 550 
And the tramp of men in mail; 

Until to my brain it seemed to be 

As though I tossed on a ship at sea 
In the teeth of a crashing gale. 


Then back I flew to the rest; and hard 
We strove with sinews knit 556 

To force the table against the door 
But we might not compass it. 


Then my wild gaze sped far down the 


hall 
To the place of the hearthstone- 
sill ; 560 
And the Queen bent ever above the 
floor, 


For the plank was rising still. 


And now the rush was heard on the 
stair, 3 
And ‘‘God, what help?’’ was our 
ery. 
And was I frenzied or was I bold? 565 
I looked at each empty stanchion-hold, 
And no bar but my arm had I! 


Like iron felt my arm, as through 
The staple I made it pass :— 
Alack ! it was flesh and bone—no more! 
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"T'was Catherine Douglas sprang to the 
door, 571 
But I fell back Kate Barlass. 


With that they all thronged into the 
hall, 
Half dim to my failing ken; 
And the space that was but a void be- 
fore 575 
Was a crowd of wrathful men. 


Behind the door I had fall’n and lay, 
Yet my sense was wiidly aware, 
And for all the pain of my shattered 
arm 
I never fainted there. 580 


Even as I fell, my eyes were cast 
Where the King leaped down to the 


And lo! the plank was smooth in its 
place, 
And the Queen stood far from it. 


And under the litters and through the 
bed 585 
And within the presses all 
The traitors sought for the King, and 
pierced 
The arras around the wall. 


And through the chamber they ramped 
and stormed 


Like lions loose in the lair, 590 
And searce could trust to their very 
eyes,— 


For behold! no King was there. 


Then one of them seized the Queen, 
and cried,— 
‘‘Now tell us, where is thy lord?’’ 
And he held the sharp point over her 


heart: (595 
She drooped not her eyes nor did she 
start, 


But she answered never a word. 


Then the sword half pierced the true 
true breast: 
But it was the Greme’s own son 
Cried, ‘‘This is a woman,—we seek a 
man!’’ 600 
And away from her girdle-zone 


He struck the point of the murderous 
steel ; 
And that foul deed was not done. 


And forth flowed all the throng like a 
sea, 
And ‘twas empty space once more; 
And my eyes sought out the wounded 
Queen 606 
As I lay behind the door. 


And I said: 
here, 
For I cannot help you now; 
But fly while you may, and none shall 
reck 610 
Of my place here lying low.’’ 


‘‘Dear Lady, leave me 


And she said, ‘‘My Catherine, God help 


thee!”’ 
Then she looked to the distant floor, 
And clasping her hands, ‘‘O God help 
him,’’ 
She sobbed, ‘‘for we can no more!’’ 


But God He knows what help may 
mean, 616 
If it mean to live or to die; 
And what sore sorrow and mighty 
moan 
On earth it may cost ere yet a throne 
Be filled in His house on high. _—_620 
And now the ladies fled with the 
(Jueen ; 
And thorough the open door 
The night-wind wailed round the 
empty room 
And the rushes shook on the floor. 


And the bed drooped low in the dark 
recess 625 
Whence the arras was rent away ; 
And the firelight still shone over the 
space 
Where our hidden secret lay. 


And the rain had ceased, and the moon- 


beams lit 
The window high in the wall,— 630 
Bright beams that on the plank that I 
knew 


Through the painted pane did fall 
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And gleamed with the splendor of 
Seotland’s erown 
And shield armorial. 


But then a great wind swept up the 
skies, 635 
And the climbing moon fell back; 
And the royal blazon fled from the 
floor, 
And naught remained on its track; 
And high in the darkened window-pane 
The shield and the crown were 
black. 640 


And what I say next I partly saw 
And partly I heard in sooth, 


And partly since from the murderers’ 


lips 
The torture wrung the truth. 644 


For now again came the armed tread, 
And fast through the hall it fell; 
But the throng was less: and ere I saw, 
By the voice without I could tell 
That Robert Stuart had come with 

them 
Who knew that chamber. well. G50 


And over the space the Greme strode 
dark 
With his mantle round him flung; 
And in his eye was a flaming light 
But not a word on his tongue. 654 


And Stuart held a torch to the floor, 
And he found the thing he sought; 
And they slashed the plank away with 
their swords; 
And O God! I fainted not! 


And the traitor held his torch in the 


gap, 
All smoking and smoldering ; 660 
And through the vapor and fire, be- 
neath 


In the dark erypt’s narrow ring,. 
With a shout that pealed to the room’s 
high roof 
They saw their naked King. 


Half naked he stood, but stood as one 
Who yet could do and dare: «© = 666 


With the crown, the King was stript 
away ,— 
The Knight was reft of his battle- 
array 
But still the man was there. 


From the rout then stepped a villain 
forth, 670 
Sir John Hall was his name; 
With a knife unsheathed he leapt to 
the vault 
Beneath the torchlight-flame. 


Of his person and stature was the King 
A man right manly strong, 675 

And mightily by the shoulder-blades 
His foe to his feet he flung. 


Then the traitor’s brother, Sir Thomas 
Hall, 
Sprang down to work his worst; 
And the King caught the second man 
by the neck 680 
And flung him above the first. 


And he smote and trampled them un- 
der him; 
And a long month thence they bare 
All black their throats with the grip 
‘of his hands 
When the hangman’s hand came 
there. 685 


And sore he strove to have had their 


knives, 
But the sharp blades gashed his 
hands. 
Oh, James! so armed, thou hadst bat- 
tled there 


Till help had come of thy bands; 
And oh! once more thou hadst held 
our throne 690 
And ruled thy Scottish lands! 


But while the King o’er his foes still 
raged 

With a heart that naught could tame, 

Another man sprang down to the 


crypt ; 
And with his sword in his hand hard- 
eripped, 695 


There stood Sir Robert Graeme. 
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(Now shame on the recreant traitor’s 
heart 
Who durst not face his King, 
Till the body unarmed was wearied 
out 
With two-fold combating! 700 


Ah! well might the people sing and 
say, 
As oft ye have heard aright :— 
““O Robert Greme, O Robert Greme, 
Who slew our King, God give thee 
shame!’’ 
For he slew him not as a knight.) 705 


And the naked King turned round at 
bay, 
But his strength had passed the goal, 
And he could but gasp:—‘‘ Mine hour 
is come; 
But oh! to succor thine own soul’s 
doom, 
Let a priest now shrive my soul!’’ 710 


And the traitor looked on the King’s 
spent strength, 


And. said:—‘‘Have I kept my. 
word ?— 
Yea, King, the mortal pledge that I 
gave? 
No black friar’s shrift thy soul shall 
have, 


But the shrift of this red sword!’’ 715 


With that he smote his king through 
the breast ; 
And all they three in that pen 
Fell on him and stabbed and stabbed 
. him there 
Like merciless murderous men. 


Yet seemed it now that Sir Robert 
Greme, 720 
Ere the King’s last breath was o’er, 
Turned sick at heart with the deadly 
sight 
And would have done no more. 


But a ery came from the troop 
above :— 
‘‘Tf him thou do not slay, ~ 725 
The price of his life that thou dost 
spare 


Thy forfeit life shall pay!’’ 


O God! what more did I hear or see, 
Or how should I tell the rest? 729 

But there at length our King lay slain 
With sixteen wounds in his breast. 


O God! and now did a bell boom forth, 
And the murderers turned and 
fled ;— 
Too late, too late, O God, did it 
sound !— | 
And I heard the true men mustering 
round, 735 
And the eries and the coming tread. 


But ere they came, to the black death- 
gap 
Somewise did I creep and steal; 
And lo! or ever I swooned away, 
Through the dusk I saw where the 
white face lay 740 
In the Pit of Fortune’s Wheel. 


And now, ye Scottish maids who have 


heard 
Dread things of the days grown 
old,— 
Even at the last, of true Queen Jane 
May somewhat yet be told, 745 
And how she dealt for her dear lord’s 
sake 


Dire vengeance manifold. 


"Twas in the Charterhouse of Perth, 
In the fair-lit Death-chapelle, 
That the slain King’s corpse on bier 
was laid 750 
With chaunt and requiem-knell. 


And all with royal wealth of balm 
Was the body purified ; 
And none could trace on the brow and 
lips 
The death that he had died. 755 


In his robes of state he lay asleep 
With orb and sceptre in hand ; 
And by the erown he wore on his 
throne 
Was his kingly forehead spanned. 


And, girls, ’twas a sweet sad thing to 
see 760 
How the curling golden hair, 
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As in the day of the poet’s youth, 


From the King’s crown clustered 


there. 


And if all had come to pass in the 
brain 
That throbbed beneath those curls, 


Then Scots had said in the days to 


come 766 
That this their soil was a different 
home 


| And a different Scotland, girls! 


And the Queen sat by him night and 
day, 
And oft she knelt in prayer, 770 
All wan and pale in the widow’s veil 
That shrouded her shining hair. 


And I had got good help of my hurt: 
And only to me some sign 
She made; and save the priests that 
were there 775 
No face would she see but mine. 


And the month of March ‘wore on 
apace ; 
And now fresh couriers fared 
Still from the country of the Wild 
Scots 
With news of the traitors snared. 780 


And still as I told her day by day, 
Her pallor changed to sight, 

And the frost grew to a furnace-flame, 
That burnt her visage white. — 


And evermore as I brought her word, 
She bent to her dead King James, 786 


- And in the cold ear with fire-drawn 


breath, 
She spoke the traitors’ names. 


But when the name of Sir Robert 
Graeme 
Was the one she had to give, 790 
I ran to hold her up from the floor ; 
For the froth was on her lips, and sore 
I feared that she could not live. 


And the month of March wore nigh to 
its end, 
And still was the death-pall spread ; 


For she would not bury her slaught- 
ered lord 796 
Till his slayers all were dead. 
And now of their dooms dread tidings 
came, | 
And of torments fierce and dire; 
And nought she spake,—she had ceased 
to speak,— 800 
But her eyes were a soul on fire. 


But when I told her the bitter end 
Of the stern and just award, 
She leaned o’er the bier, and thrice 
three times 
She kissed the lips of her lord. _ 805 


And then she said,—‘‘My King, they 
are dead!’’ 
And she knelt on the chapel-floor, 
And whispered low with a strange 
proud smile, 
‘“James, James, 
more!’’ 


they suffered 


Last she stood up to her queenly 
height, 810 
But she shook like an autumn leaf, 
As though the fire wherein she burned 
Then left her body, and all were turned 
To winter of life-long grief. 


And ‘‘O James!’’ she said,—‘My 

James !’’ she said,— 815 
‘*Alas for the woful thing, 

That a poet true and a friend of man, 

In desperate days of bale and ban, 


Should needs be born a King!’’ 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWIN- 
BURNE — 


THE WINDS 


O weary fa’ the east wind, 
And weary fa’ the west: 
And gin I were under the wan waves 
wide 
I wot weel wad I rest. 
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O weary fa’ the north wind, 5 

_ And weary fa’ the south: 

The sea went ower my good lord’s head 
Or ever he kissed my mouth. 


Weary fa’ the windward rocks, 


And weary fa’ the lee: 10 
They might hae sunken sevenscore 
ships, 


And let my love’s gang free. 


And weary fa’ ye, mariners a’, 
And weary fa’ the sea: 

It might hae taken an hundred men, 15 
And let my ae * love be. 


THE WITCH-MOTHER 


‘QO where will ye gang to and where 
will ye sleep, 
Against the night begins?”’ 
‘My bed is made wi’ cauld sorrows, 
My sheets are lined wi’ sins. 


‘‘And a sair grief sitting at my foot, 5 
And a sair grief at my head; 

And dule ? to lay me my laigh ? pillows, 
And teen * till I be dead. 


‘‘And the rain is sair upon my face, 
And sair upon my hair ; 10 

And the wind upon my weary mouth, 
That never may man kiss mair. 


‘¢ And the snow upon my heavy lips, 
- That never shall drink nor eat; 
And shame to cledding,® and woe to 
wedding, 15 
And pain to drink and meat. 


‘‘But woe be to my bairns’ father, 
And ever ill fare he: 
He has tane a braw® bride hame to 
him, 
Cast out my bairns and me.”’ 20 


‘‘And what shall they have to their 
marriage meat 
This day they twain are wed?’’ 


3 low-lying 


2 grief 
® handsome 


* only . 
5 clothing 


* mourning 


‘“Meat of strong erying, salt of sad 
sighing, 
And God restore the dead.’’ 


‘‘And what shall they have to their 
wedding wine 25 
This day they twain are wed?”’ 
‘“Wine of weeping, and draughts of 
sleeping, 
And God raise up the dead.’’ 


She’s tane her to the wild woodside, 
Between the flood and fell: 30 

She’s sought a rede” against her need 
Of the fiend that bides in hell. 


She’s tane her to the wan burnside,® 
She’s wrought wi’ sang and spell: 
She’s plighted her soul for doom and 

dole 35 
To the fiend that bides in hell. 


She’s set her young son to her breast, 
Her auld son to her knee: 


Says, ‘‘Weel for you the night, 
bairnies, 
And weel the morn for me.’’ 40 


She looked fu’ lang in their een, sigh- 
ing, 
And sair and sair grat ® she: 
She has slain her young son at her 
breast, 
Her auld son at her knee. 


She’s sodden their flesh wi’ saft water, 
She’s mixed their blood with wine: 46 

She’s tane her to the braw bride-house, 
Where a’ were boun?® to dine. 


She poured the red wine in his cup, 
And his een grew fain to greet: *1 50 

She set the baked meats at his hand, 
And bade him drink and eat. 


Says, ‘‘Eat your fill of your flesh, my 
lord, 
And drink your fill of your wine; 
For a’ thing’s yours and only yours 
That has been yours and mine.’’ 56 


8 brookside 
ready to cry 


T advice » wept 


# prepared 
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Says, ‘‘Drink your fill of your wine, 
my lord, 
And eat your fill of your bread: 
I would they were quick in my body 
again, 
Or I that bare them dead.’’ 60 


He struck her head frae her fair body, 
And dead for grief he fell: 
And there were twae mair sangs in 
heaven 
And twae mair sauls in hell. 


A JACOBITE’S FAREWELL 


There’s nae mair lands to tyne,’ my 
dear, 
And nae mair lives to gie: 
Though a man think sair to live nae 
mair, 
There’s but one day to die. 


For a’ things come and a’ days gane, 5 
What needs ye rend? your hair? 

But kiss me till the morn’s morrow; 
Then I’ll kiss ye nae mair. 


O lands are lost and life’s losing, 
And what were they to gie? 10 

Fu’ mony a man gives all he can, 
But nae man else gives ye. 


Our king wons* ower the sea’s water, 
And [I in prison sair: 

But I’ll win out the morn’s morrow, 15 
And ye’ll see me nae mair. 


WILLIAM MORRIS 


THE GILLIFLOWER OF GOLD 


A golden gilliflower to-day 

I wore upon my helm alway, 

And won the prize of this tourney. © 
Hah! hah! la belle jaune giroflée. 


However well Sir Giles might sit, 5 
His sun was weak to wither it, 
Lord Miles’s blood was dew on it: 
Hah! hah! la belle jawne giroflée. 
1 lose 4what’s the use of tearing 
? dwells 


Although my spear in splinters fiew 
From John’s steel-coat, my eye was 
true ; 10 

I wheeled about, and cried for you, 

Hah! hah! la belle jaune giroflée. 


Yea, do not doubt my heart was good, 
Though my sword flew lke rotten 
wood, 
To shout, although I searcely stood, 15 
Hah! hah! la belle jaune giroflée. 


My hand was steady too, to take 

My axe from round my neck, and break 

John’s steel-coat up for my love’s sake. 
Hah! hah! la belle jaune giroflée. 20 


When I stood in my tent again, 

Arming afresh, I felt a pain 

Take hold of me, I was so fain— + 
Hah! hah! la belle jaune giroflée— 


To hear: Honneur aux fils des preux! 
Right in my ears again, and shew’ 26 
The gilliflower blossomed new. 

Hah! hah! la belle jaune giroflée. 


The Sieur Guillaume against me came, 
His tabard bore three points of flame 30 
From a red heart; with little blame,— 

Hah! hah! la belle jaune giroflée,— 


Our tough spears crackled up lke 

straw ; 

He was the first to turn and draw 

His sword, that had nor speck nor 
flaw ; 35 


Hah! hah! la belle jaune giroflée. 


But I felt weaker than a maid, 

And my brain, dizzied and afraid, 

Within my helm a fierce tune played, 
Hah! hah! la belle jaune giroflée, 40 


Until I thought of your dear head, 

Bowed to the gilliflower bed, 

The yellow flowers stained with red; 
Hah! hah! la belle jaune giroflée. 


4 eager 
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Crash! how the swords met: giroflée! 

The fierce tune in my helm would play, 

La belle! la belle! jaune giroflée! — 47 
Hah! hah! la belle jaune giroflée. 


Once more the great swords met again: 
‘La belie! la belle!’’ but who fell then ? 
Le Sieur Guillaume, who struck down 
ten ; 51 

Hah! hah! la belle jaune giroflée. 


And as with mazed and unarmed face, 
Toward my own crown and the Queen’s 
place, 
They led me at a gentle pace,— 55 
Hah! hah! la belle jaune giroflée,— 


I almost saw your quiet head 

Bowed o’er the gilliflower bed, 

The yellow flowers stained with red, 
Hah! hah! la belle jaune giroflée. 60 


XN 


WINTER WEATHER 


We rode together 
In the winter weather 
To the broad mead under. the hill; 
Though the skies did shiver 
With the cold, the river 5 
Ran, and was never still. 


No cloud did darken 
The night; we did hearken 
The hound’s bark far away.» 
It was solemn midnight 10 
In that dread, dread night, 
In the years that have passed for 
aye. 


Two rode beside me, 
My banner did hide me, 

As it drooped adown from my lance ; 
With its deep blue trapping 16 
The mail overlapping, 

My gallant horse did prance. 


So ever together 

In the sparkling weather 20 
Moved my banner and lance; 

And its laurel trapping 

The steel overlapping, 
The stars saw quiver and dance. 


We met together 25 
In the winter weather 
By the town-walls under the hill; 
His mail-rings came clinking, 
They broke on my thinking, . 
For the night was hushed and still. 30 


Two rode beside him, 


- His banner did hide hin, 


As it drooped down straight from his 
lance; 
With its blood-red trapping 
The mail over-lapping, 35 
is mighty horse did prance. 


And ever together 
In the solemn weather 
Moved his banner and lance; 
And the holly trapping 40 
The steel overlapping, 
Did shimmer and shiver and dance. 


Back reined the squires 
Till they saw the spires 
Over the city wall; 45 
Ten fathoms between us,— 
No dames could have seen us 
Tilt from the city wall. 


There we sat upright 


| Till the full midnight 50 


Should be told from the city’s 
chimes : 
Sharp from the towers 
Leaped forth the showers 
Of the many-clanging rhymes. 


"Twas the midnight hour, 55 
Deep from the tower 
Boomed the following bell: 
Down go our lances, 
Shout for the lances! 
The last toll was his knell. 60 


There he lay, dying: 
He had, for his lying, 

A spear in his traitorous mouth ; 
A false tale made he 


Of my true, true lady; 65 
But the spear went through his 
mouth. 
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In the winter weather 
We rode back together 

From the broad mead under the hill; 
And the cock sung his warning 70 
As it grew toward morning, 

But the far-off hound was still. 


Black grew his tower 
As we rode down lower,— 
Black from the barren hill; 75 
And our horses strode 
Up the winding road 
To the gateway dim and still. 


At the gate of his tower, 

In the quiet hour, 80 
We laid his body there; 

But his helmet broken, 

We took as a token: 
Shout for my lady fair! 


We rode back together 85 
In the winter weather 
From the broad mead under the hill; 
No cloud did darken 
The night; we did hearken 89 
How the hound bayed from the hill. 


SYDNEY DOBELL 


THE BALLAD OF KEITH OF 
RAVELSTON 


The murmur of the mourning ghost 
That keeps the shadowy kine, 
‘*O, Keith of Ravelston, 
The sorrows of thy line!”’ 
Ravelston, Ravelston, 5 
The merry path that leads 
Down the golden morning hill, 
And through the silver meads; 


Ravelston, Ravelston, 
The stile beneath the tree, 10 
The maid that kept her mother’s kine, 
The song that sang she! 


She sang her song, she kept her kine, 
She sat beneath the thorn, 

When Andrew Keith of Ravelston 15 
Rode through the Monday morn. 


—. 


His henchmen sing, his hawk-bells ring, 
His belted jewels shine! 

O, Keith of Ravelston, 
The sorrows of thy line! 20 


Year after year, where Andrew came, 
Comes evening down the glade, 

And still there sits a moonshine ghost 
Where sat the sunshine maid. 


Her misty hair is faint and fair, 25 
She keeps the shadowy kine; 

O, Keith of Ravelston, 
The sorrows of thy line! 


I lay my hand upon the stile, 
The stile is lone and cold, 30 
The burnie that goes babbling by 
Says naught that can be told. 


Yet, stranger! here, from year to year, 
She keeps her shadowy kine ; 

O, Keith of Ravelston, 35 
The sorrows of thy line! 


Step out three steps, where Andrew 
stood— 
Why blanch thy cheeks for fear? 
The ancient stile is not alone, 
"Tis not the burn I hear! 40 


She makes her immemorial moan, 
She keeps her shadowy kine; 
O, Keith of Ravelston, 
The sorrows of thy line! 


JEAN INGELOW 


THE HIGH TIDE ON THE COAST 
OF LINCOLNSHIRE, 1571 


The old mayor climbed the _ belfry 
tower, 
The ringers ran by two, by three; 
‘Pull, if ye never pulled before; 
Good ringers, pull your best,’’ quoth 


he. 
‘‘Play uppe, play uppe, O Boston 
bells! 5 


Ply all your changes, all your swells, 
Play uppe ‘The Brides of Hn- 
derby.’ ’’ 
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Men say it was a stolen tyde— 

The Lord that sent it, He knows all; 
But in myne ears doth still abide 10 
The message that the bells let fall: 
And there was naught of strange, be- 

side : 
The flights of mews and peewits pied 
By milhons crouched on the old sea 
wall. 


I sat and spun within the doore, 15 

My thread brake off, I raised myne 

eyes ; 
The level sun, like ruddy ore, 

Lay sinking in the barren skies, 
And dark against day’s golden death 
She moved where Lindis wandereth, 20 
My sonne’s fair wife, Elizabeth. 


‘“Cusha! Cusha! Cusha!’’ calling, 

Ere the early dews were falling, 

Farre away I heard her song. 

‘*Cusha! Cusha!’’ all along 25 

Where the reedy Lindis floweth, 
Floweth, floweth ; 

From the meads where melick’ groweth 

Faintly came her milking song— 


‘*Cusha! Cusha! Cusha!’’ calling, — 30 
‘‘For the dews will soone be falling; 
Leave your meadow grasses mellow, 
Mellow, mellow; 
Quit your cowslips, cowshps yellow ; 
Come uppe Whitefoot, come uppe 
Lightfoot, 35 
Quit the stalks of parsley hollow, 
Hollow, hollow; 
Come uppe Jetty, rise and follow, 
From the clovers lift your head; 
Come uppe Whitefoot, come uppe 
Lightfoot, 40 
Come uppe Jetty, rise and follow, 
Jetty, to the milking shed.’’ 


If it be long, ay, long ago, 
When I beginne to think howe long, 


Againe I hear the Lindis flow, 45 
Swift as an arrowe, sharp and 
strong ; 


And all the aire, it seemeth mee, 
Bin full of floating bells (sayth shee), 
That ring the tune of Enderby. 


1 grass 


Alle fresh the level pasture lay, 50 
And not a shadowe mote be seene, 
Save where full fyve good miles away 

The steeple towered from out the 
ereene ; 
And lo! the great bell farre and wide 
Was heard in all the country side 55 
‘hat Saturday at eventide. 


The swanherds where their sedges are 
Moved on in sunset’s golden breath, 

The shepherde lads I heard afarre, 
And my sonne’s wife, Elizabeth; 60 

Till floating o’er the grassy sea 

Came downe that kyndly message free, 

The ‘‘ Brides of Mavis Enderby.’’ 


Then some looked uppe into the sky, 
And all along where Lindis flows 65 
To where the goodly vessels he, 
And where the lordly steeple shows. 
They sayde, ‘‘And why should this 
thing be? 
What danger lowers by land or sea? 
They ring the tune of Enderby! 70 


‘‘FHor evil news from Mablethorpe, 
Of pyrate galleys warping down; 
For shippes ashore beyond the scorpe, 
They have not spared to wake the 
towne ; 
But while the west bin red to see, 75 
And storms be none, and pyrates flee, 
Why ring ‘The Brides of Enderby’?”’ 


I looked without, and lo! my sonne 

Came riding downe with might and 
main: 

He raised a shout as he drew on, 80 
Till all the welkin range again, 

‘‘Klizabeth! Elizabeth !’’ 

(A. sweeter woman ne’er drew breath 

Than my sonne’s wife, Elizabeth.) 


‘<The olde sea wall (he cried) is downe, 
The rising tide comes on apace, 86 
And boats adrift in yonder towne 
Go sailing uppe the market-place.’’ 
He shook as one that looks on death: 
‘‘God save you, mother!’’ straight he 
saith ; 96 
‘Where is my wife, Elizabeth ?’’ 
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‘‘Good sonne, where Lindis winds 


away, 
With her two bairns I marked her 
long ; 
And ere yon bells beganne to play 
Afar I heard her milking song.’’ 95 


He looked across the grassy lea, 
To right, to left, ‘‘Ho Enderby !”’ 
They rang ‘‘The Brides of Enderby !’’ 


With that he cried and beat his breast ; 
For, lo! along the river’s bed 100 
A mighty eygre’ reared his crest, 
And uppe the Lindis raging sped. 
It swept with thunderous noises loud ; 
Shaped like a curling snow-white cloud, 
Or like a demon in a shroud. 105 


And rearing Lindis backward pressed, 
Shook all her trembling bankes 
amaine ; 
Then madly at the eygre’s breast 
Flung uppe her weltering walls 
again. 
Then bankes came downe with ruin 
and rout— 110 
Then beaten foam flew round about— 
Then all the mighty floods were out. 


So farre, so fast the eygre drave, 
The heart had hardly time to beat, 
Before a shallow seething wave 115 
Sobbed in the grasses at oure feet: 
The feet had hardly time to flee 
Before it brake against the knee, 
And all the world was in the sea. 


Upon the roofe we sate that night, 120 
The noise of bells went sweeping by: 

I marked the lofty beacon lght 
Stream from the church tower, red 

and high— 

A lurid mark and dread to see; 

And awsome bells they were to mee, 125 

That in the dark rang ‘‘Enderby.’’ 


They rang the sailor lads to guide 
From roofe to roofe who fearless 
rowed ; 
And I—my sonne was at my side, 129 
And yet the ruddy beacon glowed ; 


1tidal wave 


And yet he moaned beneath his breath, 
“O come in life, or come in death! 
O lost! my love, Elizabeth.’’ 


And didst thou visit him no more? 
Thou didst, thou didst, my daughter 
deare ; 135 
The waters laid thee at his doore, 
Ere yet the early dawn was clear. 
Thy pretty bairns in fast embrace, 
The lifted sun shone on thy face, 139 
Downe drifted to thy dwelling-place. 


That flow strewed wrecks about the 
eTass, 

That ebbe swept out the flocks to sea; 

A fatal ebbe and flow, alas! 

To manye more than myne and mee: 

But each will mourn his own (she 
saith), 145 

And sweeter woman ne ’er drew breath 

Than my sonne’s wife, Elizabeth. 


I shall never hear her more 

By the reedy Lindis shore, 
‘“Cusha! Cusha! Cusha!’’ calling, 150 
Ere the early dews be falling ; 
I shall never hear her song, 
‘*Cusha! Cusha!’’ all along 
Where the sunny Lindis floweth, 

Goeth, floweth ; 155 

From the meads where melick groweth, 
When the water winding down, 
Onward floweth to the town. 


I shall never see her more 

Where the reeds and rushes quiver, 160 
Shiver, quiver ; 

Stand beside the sobbing river, 

Sobbing, throbbing, in its falling 

To the sandy lonesome shore; 

I shall never hear her ealling, 165 

Leave your meadow grasses mellow, 
Mellow, mellow ; 

Quit your cowslips, cowslips yellow; 

Come uppe Whitefoot, come uppe 
Lightfoot ; 

Quit your pipes of parsley hollow, — 170 
Hollow, hollow ; 

Come uppe Lightfoot, rise and follow; 
Lightfoot, Whitefoot, 

From your clovers lift the head; 

Come uppe Jetty, follow, follow, = 175 

Jetty, to the milking shed. 
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RUDYARD KIPLING 
DANNY .DEEVER 


‘‘What are the bugles blowin’ for?’’ 
said Files-on-Parade. 

‘To turn you out, to turn you out,’’ 
the Color-Sergeant said. 
“What makes you look §0 white, so 

white?’’ said Files-on-Parade. 
‘*T’m dreadin’ what I’ve got to watch,”’ 
the Color-Sergeant said. 


For. they’re. hangin’ Danny 
Deever, you can ’ear the Dead 
March play, 5 


The regiment’s in ’ollow square— 
they’re hangin’ him today; 

They’ ve taken of his buttons off 
an’ cut his stripes away, 

An’ they’re hangin’ Danny Deever 
in the mornin’. 


‘“What makes the rear-rank breathe so 
’ard?’’ said Files-on-Parade. 
‘“Tt’s bitter cold, it’s bitter cold,’’ the 
Color-Sergeant said. 10 
‘“What makes that front-rank man fall 
down ?’’ said Files-on-Parade. 
‘*A touch of sun, a touch of sun,’’ the 
Color-Sergeant said. * 
They are hangin’ Danny Deever, 


they are marchin’ of ’im 
round, 
They ’ave ’alted Danny Deever 


by 7is coffin on the ground; 
An’ ’e’ll swing in ’arf a minute 

for a sneakin’ shootin’ hound— 
O they’re hangin’ Danny Deever 

in the mornin’! 16 


‘¢ Ts cot was right-’and cot to mine,’’ 
said Files-on-Parade. 
‘¢ R’g sleepin’ out an’ far to-night,’’ 
the Color-Sergeant said. 
‘‘T’ve drunk ’is beer a score 0’ times,”’ 
said Files-on-Parade. 
‘¢ °R’s drinkin’ bitter beer alone,’’ the 
Color-Sergeant said. 20 
They are hangin’ Danny Deever, 
you must mark ’im to ’Is 
place, 
For ’e shot a comrade sleepin ’— 
you must look ’im in the face; 


Nine ’undred of ’is county an’ the 
Regiment’s disgrace, 
While they’re hangin’ 
Deever in the mornin’. 


Danny 


‘“What’s that so black agin the sun?”’ 
said Files-on-Parade. 25 
‘It’s Danny fightin’ ’ard for life,’’ the 
Color-Sergeant said. 
What’ s that that whimpers over- 
’ead?’’ said Files-on-Parade. 
Danny’s soul that’s passin’ 
now,’’ the Color-Sergeant said. 
For they’re done with Danny 
Deever, you can ’ear the quick- 
step play, 
The Regiment’s in column, an’ 
they’re marchin’ us away; 30 


ag 


Ho! the young recruits are 
shakin’, an’ they’ll want their 
beer today, 


After hangin’ Danny Deever in 
the mornin’, 


ALFRED NOYES 
THE HIGHWAYMAN 
Part I 


I 


The wind| was a torrent of darkness 
among the gusty trees, 

The moon |was a ghostly galleon tossed 
upon cloudy Seas, | 

The road was a ribbon of moonlight 
over the ptrple moor, 

And the highwayman came riding— 

Riding—ridine— 5 

The highwayman came riding, up to 

the old inn-door. 


II 


He’d a French cocked-hat on his fore- 
head, a bunch of lace at his chin, 

A coat of the claret velvet, and 
breeches of brown doe-skin; 

They fitted with never a wrinkle: his 
boots were up to the thigh!) 
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And he rode with a jewelled twinkle, 10 
His pistol butts a-twinkle, 
His rapier hilt a-twinkle, under the 
jewelléd sky. 


III 


Over the cobbles he clattered and 
clashed in the dark inn-yard, 

And he tapped with his whip on the 
shutters, but all was locked and 
barred ; 

He whistled a tune to the window, and 
who should be waiting there 15 

But the landlord’s black-eyed daugh- 
ter, 

Bess, the landlord’s daughter, 

Plaiting a dark red love-knot into her 
long black hair. 


IV 


And dark in the dark old inn-yard a 
stable-wicket creaked 
Where Tim the ostler listened; his face 
was white and peaked; 20 
His eyes were hollows of madness, his 
hair like mouldy hay, 
But he loved the landlord’s daughter, 
The  landlord’s _ red-lipped 
daughter, 
Dumb as a dog he listened, and he 
heard the robber say— 


Av. 


‘One kiss, my bonny sweetheart, I’m 
after a prize to-night, 25 
But I shall be back with the yellow 
gold before the morning light ; 
if they press me sharply, and 
harry me through the day, 
Then look for me by moonlight, 
Watch for me by moonlight, 
I’ll come to thee by moonlight, though 
hell should bar the way.’’ 30 


Yet, 


VI 


He rose upright in the stirrups; he 
scarce could reach her hand, 

But she loosened her hair i’ the case- 
ment! His face burnt like a 
brand 


As the black cascade of perfume came 
tumbling over his breast ; 
And he kissed its waves in the moon- 


light, » 
(Oh, sweet black waves in the 
moonlight !) 35 


Then he tugged at his rein in the moon- 
light, and galloped away to the 
West: * 


Part IT 


I 


He did not come in the dawning; he 
did not come at noon; 

And out o’ the tawny sunset, before the 
rise 0’ the moon, 

When the road was a gipsy’s ribbon, 
looping the purple moor, 

A red-coat troop came marching— 40 

Marching—marching— 

King George’s men came marching, up 

to the old inn-door. . 


II 


They said no word to the landlord, 
they drank his ale instead, 

But they* gagged his daughter and 
bound her to the foot of her 
narrow bed; 

Two of them knelt at her casement, 
with muskets at their side! 45 

There was death at every window; 

And hell at one dark window; 

For Bess could see, through her case- 

ment, the road that he would ride. 


III 


They had tied her up to attention, 
with many a sniggering jest; 
They had bound a musket beside her, 

with the barrel beneath her 
breast! 50 
‘‘Now keep good watch!’’ and they 
kissed her, 
She heard the dead man say— 
Look for me by the moonlight ; 
Watch for me by the moonlight ; 
T’ll come_to thee by moonlight, though 
hell should bar the way! 55 
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IV 


She twisted her hands behind her; but 
all the knots held good! 

She writhed her hands till her fingers 
were wet with sweat or blood! 
They stretched and strained in the 

darkness, and the hours crawled 
by like years, 
Till, now, on the stroke of midnight, 
Cold, on the stroke of mid- 
night, 60 
The tip of one finger touched it! The 
trigger at least was hers! 


Vv 


The tip of one finger touched it; she 
strove no more for the rest! 

Up, she stood up to attention, with the 
barrel beneath her breast, 

She would not risk their hearing; she 
would not strive again; 

For the road lay bare in the moon- 
light; - 65 

Blank and bare in the moon- 
light ; 

And the blood of her veins in the 
moonlight throbbed to her love’s 
refrain. 


VI 


Tlot-tlot ; tlot-tlot! Had they heard it? 
The horse-hoofs ringing clear ; 
Tlot-tlot, tlot-tlot, in the distance? 
Were they deaf that they did not 
hear? 

Down the ribbon of moonlight, over 
the brow of the hill, 70 

The highwayman came riding, 

Riding, riding! 

The red-coats looked to their priming! 

She stood up, straight and still! 


VII 
Tlot-tlot. in the frosty silence! Tlot- 
tlot, in the echoing night! 
Nearer he came and nearer! Her 


face was like a light! 75 
Her eyes grew wide for a moment; she 
drew one last deep breath, 


Then her finger moved in the moon- 
light, : 
Her musket shattered the moon- 
light, 
Shattered her breast in the moonlight 
and warned him-——with her death. 


Vill 


He turned; he spurred to the West; 
he did not know who stood 80 
Bowed, with her head o’er the musket, 
drenched with her own red blood! 
Not till the dawn he heard it; his face 
erew grey to hear 
How Bess, the landlord’s daughter, 
The  landlord’s _ black-eyed 
daughter, 
Had watched for her love in the moon- 
light, and died in the darkness 
there. R5 


IX 


Back he spurred like a madman, 
shrieking a curse to the sky, 

With the white road smoking behind 
him and his rapier brandished 

. high! 

Blood-red were his spurs i’ the golden 
noon; wine-red was his velvet 
coat, 

When they shot him down on the high- 
way, 

Down like a dog on the high- 
way, 9) 

And he lay in his blood on the high- 

way, with the bunch of lace at 


his throat. 
ie 


* & & id * 


x 


And still of a winter’s night, they say, 
when the wind is in the trees, 
When the moon is a ghostly galleon 

tossed upon cloudy seas, 
When the road is a ribbon of moon- 
light over the purple moor, 95 
A highwayman comes riding-— 
Riding—rniding, 
A highwayman comes riding, up to the 
old ann-door. 
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XI 


Over the cobbles he clatters and clangs 
im the dark wnn-yard; 

He taps with his whip on the shutters, 
but all is locked and barred; 

He whistles a tune to the window, and 
who should be waiting there — 100 

But the landlord’s black-eyed daugh- 
ter, 

Bess, the landlord’s daughter, 

Plaiting a dark red love-knot into her 

long black hair. 


WALTER DE LA MARE 


THE LISTENERS 


‘‘Is there anybody there?’’ said the 
Traveller, 
Knocking on the moonlit door; 
And his horse in the silence champed 
the grasses . 
Of the forest’s ferny floor ; 
And a bird flew up out of the turret, 5 
Above the Traveller’s head: 
And he smote upon the door again a 
second time; 


‘Ts there anybody here?’’ he said. — 


But no one descended to the Traveller ; 

No head from the leaf-fringed sill 10 

Leaned over and looked into his gray 
eyes, 

Where he stood perplexed and still. 
But only a host of phantom listeners 
That dwelt in the lone house then 
Stood listening in the quiet of the 


moonlight 15 
To that voice from the world of 
men: 


Stood thronging the faint moonbeams 
on the dark stair, 
That goes down to the empty hall, 
Hearkening in the air stirred and 
shaken 
By the lonely Traveller’s call. 20 
And he felt in his heart their strange- 
ness, 
Their stillness answering his ery, 
While his horse moved, cropping the 
dark turf, 
’Neath the starred and leafy sky ; 


For he suddenly smote on the door, 
even 25 
Louder, and lifted his head :— 
‘‘Tell them I* came, and no one an- 
swered, 
‘‘That I kept my word,’’ he said. 
Never the least stir made the listeners, 
Though every word he spake 30 
Fell echoing through the shadowiness 
of the still house 
From the one man left awake: 
Ay, they heard his foot upon the 
stirrup, 
And the sound of iron on stone, 
And how the silence surged softly 
backward, 35 
When the plunging hoofs were gone. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONG- 
FELLOW 


THE SKELETON IN ARMOR 


‘*Speak! speak! thou fearful guest! 
Who, with thy hollow breast 
Still in rude armor drest, 

Comest to daunt me! 7 
Wrapt not in Eastern balms, 5 
But with thy fleshless palms 
Stretched, as if asking alms, 

Why dost thou haunt me?”’ 


Then, from those cavernous eyes 

Pale flashes seemed to rise, 10 

As when the Northern skies 
Gleam in December ; 

And, like the water’s flow 

Under December’s snow, 

Came a dull voice of woe 15 
From the heart’s chamber. 


‘‘T was a Viking old! 
My deeds, though manifold, 
No Skald in song has told, 
No Saga taught thee! 20 
Take heed, that in thy verse 
Thou dost the tale rehearse, 
Else dread a dead man’s curse; 
For this I sought, thee. 


THE BALLAD 
Screener 


‘‘Far in the Northern Land, 

By the wild Baltie’s strand, 

I, with my childish hand, 
Tamed the gerfalcon; 

And, with my skates fast-bound, 

Skimmed the half-frozen Sound, 

That the poor whimpering hound 
Trembled to walk on. 


‘*Oft to his frozen lair 
Tracked I the grisly bear, 
While from my path the hare 
Fled like a shadow; 
Oft through the forest dark 
Followed the were-wolf’s bark, 
Until the soaring. lark 
Sang from the meadow. 


‘*But when I older grew, 
Joining a corsair’s crew, 
O’er the dark sea I flew 
With the marauders. 
Wild was the life we led; 
_ Many the souls that sped, 
Many the hearts that bled, 
By our stern orders. 


‘‘Many a wassail-bout 
Wore the long Winter out; 
Often our midnight shout 
Set the cocks crowing, 
As we the Berserk’s tale 
Measured in cups of ale, 
Draining the oaken pail, 
Filled to o’erflowing. 


‘‘Onee as I told in glee 

Tales of the stormy sea, 

Soft eyes did gaze on me, 
Burning yet tender ; 

And as the white stars shine 

On the dark Norway pine, 

On that dark heart of mine 
Fell their soft splendor. 


‘‘T wooed the blue-eyed maid, 

Yielding, yet half afraid, 

And in the forest’s shade 
Our vows were plighted. 

Under its loosened vest 

Fluttered her little breast, 

Like birds within their nest 
By the hawk frighted. 
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‘‘Bright in her father’s hall 

Shields gleamed upon the wall, 

Loud sang the minstrels all, 
Chanting his glory; 

When of old Hildebrand 

I asked his daughter’s hand, 

Mute did the minstrels stand’ 
To hear my story. 


‘While the brown ale he quaffed, 
Loud then the champion laughed, 
And as the wind-gusts waft 
The sea-foam brightly, 
So the load laugh of scorn, 
Out of those lips unshorn, 
From the deep drinking-horn 
Blew the foam lightly. 


‘*She was a Prince’s ehild, 
I but a Viking wild, 
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And though she blushed and smiled, 


I was disearded ! 
Should not the dove so white 
Follow the sea-mew’s flight ? 
Why did they leave that night 
Her nest unguarded ? 


‘*Searee had I put to sea, 
Bearing the maid with me, 
Fairest of all was she 
Among the Norsemen !— 
When on the white sea-strand, 
Waving his arméd hand, 
Saw we old Hildebrand, 
With twenty horsemen. 


‘‘Then launched they to the blast, 
Bent like a reed each mast, 
Yet we were gaining fast, 

When the wind failed us; 
And with a sudden flaw 
Came round the gusty Skaw, 
So that our foe we saw 

Laugh as he hailed us. 


‘‘And as to catch the gale 

Round veered the flapping sail, 

‘Death!’ was the helmsman’s hail, 
‘Death without quarter!’ 

Mid-ships with iron keel 

Struck we her ribs of steel; 

Down her black hulk did ree] 
Through the black water! 
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‘‘As with his wings aslant, 

Sails the fierce cormorant, 

Seeking some rocky haunt, 
With his prey laden,— 

So toward the open main, 

Beating to sea again, 

Through the wild hurricane, 
Bore I the maiden. 


‘Three weeks we westward bore, 

And when the storm was o’er, 

Cloud-like we saw the shore 
Stretching to leeward; 

There for my lady’s bower 

Built I the lofty tower, 

Which, to this very hour, 
Stands looking seaward. 


‘There lived we many years; 
Time dried the maiden’s tears; 
She had forgot her fears, 

She was a mother; 
Death closed her mild blue eyes, 
Under that tower she les; 
Ne’er shall the sun arise 

On such another! 


‘Still grew my bosom then, 
Still as a stagnant fen! 
Hateful to me were men, 
The sunlight hateful! 
In the vast forest here, 
Clad in my warlike gear, 
Fell I upon my spear, 
Oh, death was grateful ! 


‘‘Thus, seamed with many scars, 
Bursting these prison bars, 
Up to its native stars 

My soul ascended! 
There from the flowing bowl 
Deep drinks the warrior’s soul, 


Skoal! to the Northland! skoal!’’? 


Thus the tale ended. 


SIR HUMPHREY GILBERT 


Southward with fleet of ice 
Sailed the corsair Death; 
Wild and fast blew the blast, 
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And the east-wind was his breath. 


1The customary salutation when drinking a 


health. 


His lordly ships of ice 5 
*Glisten in the sun; 

On each side, like pennons wide, 
Flashing crystal streamlets run. 


His sails of white sea-mist 
Dripped with silver rain; 10 
But where he passed there were cast 
Leaden shadows o’er the main. 


Eastward from Campobello 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert sailed ; 

Three days or more seaward he bore, 15 
Then, alas! the land-wind failed. 


Alas! the land-wind failed, 
And ice-cold. grew the night ; 

And nevermore, on sea or shore, 
Should Sir Humphrey see the light. 


He sat upon the deck, 21 
The Book was in his hand ; 

‘*Do not fear! Heaven is near,’’ 
He said, ‘‘by water as by land!’’ 


In the first watch of the night, 25 
Without a signal’s sound, 

Out of the sea, mysteriously, 
The fleet of Death rose all around. 


The moon and the evening star 

Were hanging in the shrouds; 30 
Every mast, as it passed, 

Seemed to rake the passing clouds. 


They grappled with their prize, 
At midnight black and cold! 

As of a rock was the shock; 35 
Heavily the ground-swell rolled. 


Southward through day and dark, 
They drift in close embrace, 
With mist and rain, o’er the open 
main; 
Yet there seems no change of place. 


Southward, forever southward, 41 
They drift through dark and day; 
And like a dream, in the Gulf-Stream 

Sinking, vanish all away. 
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EDGAR ALLAN POE 
THE HAUNTED PALACE 


In the greenest of our valleys 
By good angels tenanted, 
Once a fair and stately palace— 
Radiant palace—reared its head. 
In the monarch Thought’s dominion,— 
It stood there! 6 
Never seraph spread a pinion 
Over fabric half so fair! 


Banners yellow, glorious, golden, 
On its roof did float and flow, 10 
(This—all this—was in the olden 
Time long ago,) 
And every gentle air that dalled, 
In that sweet day, 
Along the ramparts plumed and pallid, 
A wingéd odor went away. 16 


Wanderers in that happy valley 
Through two luminous windows saw 
Spirits moving musically, 
To a lute’s well-tunéd law, 20 
Round about a throne where, sitting, 
Porphyrogene, 
In state his glory well befitting, 
The ruler of the realm was seen. 


And all with pearl and ruby glowing 25 
Was the fair palace door, 
Through which came flowing, flowing, 
flowing, 
And sparkling evermore, 
A troop of Echoes, whose sweet duty 
Was but to sing, 30 
In voices of surpassing beauty, 
The wit and wisdom of their king. 


But evil things, in robes of sorrow, 
Assailed the monarch’s high estate. 
(Ah, let us mourn !—for never morrow 

Shall dawn upon him, desolate!) 36 
And round about his home the glory 
That blushed and bloomed 
Is but a dim-remembered story 
Of the old time entombed. 40 


And travellers, now within that valley, 
Through the red-litten windows see 

Vast forms that move fantastically 
To a discordant melody, 


While, like a ghastly rapid river, 45 
Through the pale door 

A hideous throng rush out forever, 
And laugh—but smile no more. 


SIDNEY LANIER 
THE REVENGE OF HAMISH 


It was three slim does and a ten-tined 
buck in the bracken lay ; 
And all of a sudden the sinister 
smell of a man, 
Awaft on a wind-shift, wavered and 
ran 
Down the hill-side and sifted along 
through the bracken and passed 
that way. 


Then Nan got a-tremble at Siok tit ; She 
was the daintiest doe; 5 
In the print of her velvet flank on 
the velvet fern 
She reared, and rounded her ears in 
turn. 
Then the buck leapt up, and his head 
as a king’s to a crown did go 


Full high in the breeze, and he stood as 
if Death had the form of a deer ; 
And the two slim does long lazily 


stretching arose, 10 
For their day-dream slowlier came 
to a close, 


Till they woke and were still, breath- 
bound with waiting and wonder 
and fear. 


Then Alan the huntsman sprang over 
the hillock, the hounds shot by, 
The does and the ten-tined buck 


: made a marvellous bound, 
The hounds swept after with never 
a sound, 15 


But Alan loud winded his horn in sign 
that the quarry was nigh. 


For at dawn of that day proud Mac- 
lean of Lochbuy to the hunt had 
waxed wild, 

And he cursed at old Alan till Alan 
fared off with the hounds 
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For to drive him the deer to the 
lower glen-grounds: 

‘*T will kill a red deer,’’ quoth Mac- 

lean, ‘‘in the sight of the wife 

and the child.”’ 20 


So gayly he paced with the wife and 
the child to his chosen stand ; 
But he hurried tall Hamish the 
henchman ahead: ‘‘Go turn,’’— 
Cried Maclean—‘‘if the deer seek 
to cross to the burn, 
Do thou turn them to me: nor fail, lest 
thy back be red as thy hand.’’ 


~ Now  hard-fortuned Hamish, half 
blown of his breath with the 
height of the hill, 25 
Was white in the face when the ten- 
tined buck and the does 
Drew leaping to burn-ward; huskily 
rose 
His shouts, and his nether lip twitched, 
and his legs were o’er-weak for 
his will. 


So the deer darted lightly by Hamish 
and bounded away to the burn. 
But Maclean never bating his 
watch tarried waiting below; 30 
Still Hamish hung heavy with fear 
for to go 
All the space of an hour; then he 
went, and his face was greenish 
and stern, 


And his eye sat back in the socket, and 
shrunken the eye-balls shone, 
As withdrawn from a vision of deeds 
it were shame to see. 
‘‘Now, now, grim henchman, what 
is ’t with thee?’’ 35 
Brake Maclean, and his wrath rose red 
as a beacon the wind hath up- 
blown. 


‘““‘Three does and a ten-tined buck 


made out,’’ spoke Hamish, full 
mild, 

*‘And I ran for to turn, but my 
breath it was blown, and they 
passed ; | 


, - was weak, for ye called ere I 
broke me my fast.”’ 

Cried Maclean: ‘‘Now a ten-tined buck 
in thexsight of the wife and the 
child - 40 


I had killed if the gluttonous kern had 
not wrought me a snail’s own 
wrong !”’ 

Then he sounded, and down came 
kinsmen and clansmen all: 

‘‘Ten blows, for ten tine, on his back 
let fall, 

And reckon no.stroke if the blood 
follow not-at the bite of thong !’’ 


So Hamish made bare, and took him 
his strokes; at the last he 
smiled. 45 

‘‘Now [’ll to the burn,’’ quoth Mac- 
lean, ‘‘for it still may be, 

If a slimmer-paunched henchman 
will hurry with me, 

I shall kill me the ten-tined buck for a 
gift to the wife and the child!”’ 


Then the clansmen departed, by this 
path and that; and over the hill 
Sped Maclean with an _ outward 
wrath for an inward shame; 50 
And that place of the lashing full 
quiet became; 
And the wife and the child stood sad; 
and bloody-backed Hamish sat 
still. 


But look! red Hamish has risen; quick 
about and about turns he. 

‘‘There is none betwixt me and the 

erag-top!’’ he screams under 


breath. | 
Then, livid as Lazarus lately from 
death, 55 


He snatches the child from the mother, 
and clambers the crag toward 
the sea. 


Now the mother drops breath; she is 
dumb, and her heart goes dead 
for a space, 

Till the motherhood, mistress of 
death, shrieks, shrieks through 
the glen, 
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And that place of the lashing is live 
with men, 

And Maclean, and the gillie that told 

him, dash up in a desperate 

race. 60 


Not a breath’s time for asking; an 
eye-glance reveals all the tale 
untold. 

They follow mad Hamish afar up 
the crag toward the sea, 

And the lady cries: ‘‘Clansmen, run 
for a fee !— 

Yon castle and lands to the two first 
hands that shall hook him and 
hold 


‘‘Fast Hamish back from the brink!’’ 
—and ever she flies up the 
steep, 65 

And the clansmen pant, and they 


sweat, and they jostle and 
strain. 

~ But, mother, ’tis vain; but, father, 
tis vain; 


Stern Hamish stands bold on the brink, 
and dangles the child o’er the 
deep. 


Now a faintness falls on the men that 
run, and they all stand still. 
And the wife prays Hamish as if he 


were God, on her knees, 70 |, 


Crying: ‘‘Hamish! O Hamish! but 
please, but please 
For to spare him!’’ and Hamish still 
dangles the child, with a waver- 
ing will. 


On a sudden he turns; with a sea- 
hawk scream, and a gibe, and a 
song, 

Cries: ‘‘So; I will spare ye the child 
if, in sight of ye all, 

Ten blows on Maclean’s bare back 
shall fall, 75 

And ye reckon no stroke if the blood 
follow not at the bite of the 
thong !’’ 


Then Maclean he set hardly his tooth 

to his lip that his tooth was red, 

Breathed short for a space, said: 
‘‘Nay, but it never shall be! 


Let me hurl off the damnable hound 
in the sea!’’ 

But the wife: ‘‘Can Hamish go fish us 

the child from the sea, if dead? 


““Say yea!—Let them lash me, Ha- 
mish ?’’—‘‘ Nay !’’—‘‘ Husband, 
the lashing will heal; 81 
But, oh, who will heal me the 
bonny sweet bairn in his grave? 
Could ye cure me my heart with the 
death of a knave? 
Quick! Love! I will bare thee—so— 
kneel!’’ Then Maclean ’gan 
slowly to kneel 


With never a word, till presently 
downward he jerked to the 
earth. 85 

Then the henchman—he that smote 
Hamish—would tremble and 
lag; 

‘Strike, hard!’’ quoth Hamish, full 
stern, from the crag; 

Then he struck him, and ‘‘One!’’ sang 
Hamish, and danced with the 
child in his mirth. 


And no man spake, beside Hamish; he 
counted each stroke with a song. 
When the last stroke fell, then he 
moved him a pace down the 
height, 90 
And he held forth the child in the 
heart-aching sight 
Of the mother, and looked all pitiful 
erave, aS repenting a wrong. 


And there as the motherly arms 
stretched out with the thanks- 
giving prayer— 

And there as the mother crept up 
with a fearful swift pace, 

Till her finger nigh felt of the 
bairnie’s face— 95 

In a flash fierce Hamish turned round 
and lifted the child in the air, 


And sprang with the child in his arms 
from the horrible height in the 
sea, 

Shrill screeching, ‘‘Revenge!’’ in 
the wind-rush; and_ pallid 
Maclean, 
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Age-feeble with anger and impotent 
pain, 

Crawled up on the crag, and lay flat, 

and locked hold of dead roots of 

a trée— 100 


And gazed hungrily o’er, and the 
blood from his back drip- 
dripped in the brine, 

And a sea-hawk flung down a skele- 
ton fish as he flew, 

And the mother stared white on the 
waste of blue, 

And the wind drove a cloud to sea- 
ward, and the sun began to 
shine. 


EDWIN ARLINGTON 
ROBINSON 


THE RETURN OF MORGAN AND 
FINGAL? 


And there we were together again— 
Together again, we three: 

Morgan, Fingal, fiddle, and all, 
They had come for the night with me. 


The spirit of joy was in Morgan’s 
wrist, 5 
There were songs in Fingal’s throat ; 


And secure outside, for the spray to - 


drench, 
Was a tossed and empty boat. 


And there were the pipes, and there 


was the punch, 
- And somewhere were twelve years; 
So it came, in the manner of things 
unsought, 11 
That a quick knock vexed our ears. 


The night wind hovered and shrieked 
and snarled, 
And I heard Fingal swear ; 
Then I opened the door—but I found 
no more 15 
Than a chalk-skinned woman there. 


I looked, and at last, ‘‘What is it?’’ 
I said— 
‘““What is it that we can do?’’ 


1Copyright 1921 by The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Reprinted by permission. 


But never a word could I get from her 
But ‘‘ You—you three—it is you!’’ 20 


Now the seyse of crazy speech like 
that! 
Was more than a man could make; 
So I said, ‘‘But we—we are what, we 
three?’’ 
And I saw the creature shake. 


‘‘Be quick!’’ she cried, ‘‘for I left her 
dead— z5 
And I was afraid to come; 
But you, you three—God made it be— 
Will ferry the dead girl home. 


‘‘Be quick! be quick!—but listen to 
that! . 
Who is it that makes it ?—hark!’’ 30 
But I heard no more than a knocking 
splash 
And a wind that shook the dark. 


‘‘TIt is only the wind that blows,’’ I 
said, 
‘And the boat that rocks outside.’’ 
And I watched her there, and I pitied 
her there— 35 
‘‘Be quick! be quick!’’ she cried. 


She eried so loud that her voice 
went in 
To find where my two friends were; 
So Morgan came, and Fingal came, 
And out we went with her. 40 


"Twas a lonely way for a man to take 
And a fearsome way for three; 
And over the water, and all day long, 
They had come for the night with 
me. 


But the girl was dead, as the woman 
had _ said, 45 
And the best we could see to do 
Was to lay her aboard. The north 
wind roared, 
And into the night we flew. 


Four of us living and one for a ghost, 
Furrowing crest and swell, 50 
Through the surge and the dark, for 
that faint far spark, 
We ploughed with Azrael. 
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Three of us ruffled and one gone mad, 
Crashing to south we went; 
And three of us there were too spat- 
tered to care 55 
What this late sailing meant. 


So down we steered and along we tore 
Through the flash of the midnight 
foam: 
Silent enough to be ghosts on guard 
We ferried the dead girl home. 60 


We ferried her down to the voiceless 
wharf, 
And we earried her up to the light; 
And we left the two to the father 
there, 
Who counted the coals that night. 


Then back we steered through the foam 
again, 65 

But our thoughts were fast and few; 
And all we did was to crowd the surge 
And to measure the life we knew ;— 


Till at last we came where a dancing 
gleam ; 
Skipped out to us, we three,— 70 


And the dark wet mooring pointed 
home 
Like a finger from the sea. 


Then out we pushed the teetering 
skiff 
And in we drew to the stairs; 
And up we went, each man content 75 
With a life that fed no cares. 


Fingers were cold and feet were cold, 
And the tide was cold and rough; 
But the light was warm, and the room 

was warm, 
And the world was good enough. 80 


And there were the pipes, and there 
was the punch, 
More shrewd than Satan’s tears: 
Fingal had fashioned it, all by him- 
self, 
With a craft that comes of years. 


And there we were together again— 85 
Together again, we three: 
Morgan, Fingal, fiddle, and all, 
They were there for the night with 
me. 


EPIC 


An epic is a story centering about a single hero and rendering some deeply 
significant view of life in a style of suitable dignity and majesty. It must be of 
an ample length to enable the poet to display a large and serious action with 
sufficient circumstance and elaboration, but length alqne is not enough to make 
a poem epic. Its matter must be drawn from beliefs and traditions which are 
a living part of the common consciousness instead of being due to the individual 
faney of the poet. This matter must be used with a view to revealing the finest 
aspirations and hopes of the people for whom it is written and to expressing some 
sense of the relation of man to the world that surrounds him, both the natural 
world and the supernatural. The epic therefore requires the presence of 
characters of heroic or superhuman greatness, and in most cases makes use of 
divine actors. To give proper effect to a theme of such importance and 
significance, the style of the poem should be elevated and stately. The 
action should move with a certain pomp and be set off with noble description 
and rich imagery. } * 

“The production of an epic implies’a combination of the highest gifts of 
imagination and calls for sustained effort of which only the greatest industry 1s 
capable. It is therefore not difficult to understand why good epics are among 
the rarest things in any literature. No language boasts more than one or two 
of the first order. In Greek there are the ‘‘Iliad’’ and ‘‘Odyssey’’ of Homer, 
in Latin Virgil’s ‘‘ Auneid,’’ in Italian Tasso’s ‘‘ Jerusalem Delivered,’’ and in 
English Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost.’’ France and Germany possess no epic of the 
first rank, unless we think of such primitive epics as ‘‘The Song of Roland’’ and 
‘““The Song of the Nibelungs,’’ which belong to the same class as the early 
English epic of ‘‘ Beowulf’’ and which, though both interesting and significant, 
are on a considerably lower plane of poetic splendor than those first mentioned. 

The epies of the world may be grouped for study in several ways. And 
first we may consider those which come earliest in the history of the people 
which produced them. Between the composition of the ‘‘Ihad’’ and of ‘‘ Beo- 
wulf’’ there is an interval of something like 1,500 years, but they represent 
approximately the same stage of civilization and spring from similar social 
conditions. Though they are the oldest surviving poems in their respective 
literatures, we must not think of them as representing the beginnings of 
poetry. They are in reality the culmination of a stage... They imply the 
existence of a large body of still earlier verse, the nature of which we are 
compelled in a great measure to guess at. The material basis of the poem lies 
in the deeds of some hero who stood out prominently in the course of an 
important struggle which left a memorable impression on the minds of the 
people. His actions become the theme of separate “‘lais’’ or ballads, like those 
which are familiar in the literature of medieval Europe. After a time some 
minstrel conceives the design of combining a number of the isolated exploits 
into a unified story of greater length. The story must be fully enriched with 
episodes and characters, till the action of the hero stands relieved against an 
extensive and varied background. Finally a poet may appear in whose imagi- 
nation the events and the persons assume a more vital significance than they 
before possessed. The hero comes to embody those qualities, whether of physical 
strength or of courage or of wisdom, which are held in highest esteem among 
the people, and he embodies them in an ideal degree. Furthermore his actions 
are seen to move under the sway of some sovereign destiny, with which he may 
be either in harmony or in conflict, but which represents all the powers which 
stand outside of man’s control yet exert their pressure upon him ineseapably. 
When a poet has thus shaped the familiar material to make it reveal the great- 
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est possibilities of the human spirit and to offer some explanation of the serious 
meanings of life, his work comes to be accepted as an expression of the deepest 
feelings and wishes of the race. This is what happened in the case of the 
‘“‘Tliad,’’> which became a kind of Bible for the Greeks, a book which was 
learned by heart by the Hellenic youth, to which people constantly referred for 
examples of worthy action and truthful observation beautifully expressed. 

A poem like the “‘Ilad’’ is really more than national. Its conception of 
human life, its representation of character, and its literary beauty have given 
an enduring satisfaction wherever reading is enjoyed and have made Homer the 
most famous name in the literature of Europe. The old English epie of 
‘‘Beowulf’’ was probably developed through the same sort of process as the 
‘‘Thad.’’ It, too, is an earnest and dignified narration of the battles eee 7 
by a hero against human enemies and against monsters. To give significance to 
the action there is a background of the great brooding forces of nature—the 
dark forest, the treacherous fen, and the vast mystery of the sea, and ‘along with 
these, an impersonal, inexorable fate which in the Anglo-Saxon language is 
called the Wyrd. Against all the hostile powers the hero opposes a superb, in- 
domitable will and an unyielding courage which constitute the greatest virtues 
of the rude Teutonic race from which ‘‘Beowulf’’ sprang. Life as seen through 
the eyes of this poet is narrower and more sombre than in the ‘‘Iliad,’’ and his 
art has none of the splendor and pure loveliness of the Greek epic. Hence the 
poem possesses a far inferior attraction even for English readers. 

Epics like the ‘‘Iliad’’ and ‘‘Beowulf’’ are commonly called ‘‘authentic’’ 
epics to distinguish them from poems like Virgil’s ‘‘Auneid’’ and Milton’s 
‘‘Paradise Lost’’ which are called ‘‘literary’’ epics. The idea underlying such 
a distinction is much the same as that which draws a line between popular or 
traditional ballads and literary or imitative ballads. In both cases there is the 
same difference between the social conditions, the stages of culture and refine- 
ment in which the poems arose. In both cases we have the difference between 
poetry composed to be orally recited and poetry written to be read. In both 
cases we have the difference between poems of unknown authorship (for Homer 
is only a name) created under obscure circumstances and a poem written by an 
individual in the full glare of historical light. But there is one objection to the 
use of ‘‘authentic’’ as a distinguishing term. It suggests that a real epic must 
always be composed under the particular conditions which gave birth to the ~~ 
‘‘Tliad’’ or to ‘‘Beowulf’’ and that there is something not quite genuine in the 
deliberate creations of a Virgil or a Milton. Moreover, the opposing epithet, 
‘‘literary,’’ is unfortunate if it obscures the fact that the earlier epics as well 
as the later show the effect of a quite careful literary art. 

More valuable for purposes of study than the contrast between authentic 
and literary epics is the consideration of the bond that unites certain of them 
in a continuous historical tradition. The resemblanees between Virgil and 
Homer are more important than the differences. When Virgil wished to express 
the exalted sense which the Romans in the reign of the Emperor Augustus had 
of the greatness of their empire and its world-making destiny, he adopted the 
poems of Homer as his model. He selected as his hero, A‘neas, the legendary 
founder of the Latin race, and not only did he make him the inearnation of 
the domestic and public virtues which the Romans regarded as the moral basis 
of their greatness, but he further endowed him with the consciousness that the 
fate of the world hung on his actions. Many of the episodes and technical 
devices of the ‘‘Iliad’’ and ‘‘Odyssey,’’ such as the fighting around Troy, the 
descent into hell, and the funeral games, are reproduced and closely imitated in 
the ‘‘ Aineid,’’ but the sentiment that pervades the action is Roman or Virgilian. 
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In this, as in all other cases, it should be noted that originality does not consist 
in the telling of a story that has never been*told before, but in telling it in such 
a way that it gives us a novel impression of character and of life. 

What Homer was to Virgil, that Virgil was to all,the later epic poets of 
Europe. These generally tried to embody either a great patriotic or a great 
religious idea. Thus an Italian poet of the sixteenth century, Torquato Tasso, 
made the theme of his poem, ‘‘Jerusalem Delivered,’’ the triumph of the 
Christian religion in its struggle against the Moslems, basing his story on the 
events of the first crusade and choosing the historical figure of Godfrey of 
‘Bouillon for his hero. But the greatest religious epic of Europe, and in- 
cidentally the greatest single poem in English literature, 1s Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise 

< Lost.’’ The subject of this epic, as Milton recognized, was the most daring ever 
‘attempted by a poet. In his own phrase it was ‘“‘to justify the ways of God to 
man.’’ It treats of the relation of the human to the divine in its sublimest 
aspects, of the limited will of man in relation to the unbounded power of the 
eternal. {Though Milton’s theology is that of an English Puritan of the seven- 
teenth century, his conception of the subject is so profound that it overcomes 
the limitations of a special creed and gives satisfaction.to men of other ways 
of believing. The imagery which Milton employs is in keeping with the elevation 
of his subject.. He works with the characters of Christian tradition, but the 
evil spirits which in popular belief appear in ugly and ignoble shapes become 
transfigured in his poem into persons of stately and majestic, if somewhat 
sombre beauty, and stand as worthy representatives of the great human 
passions and forces waging a determined contest with irresistible fate in the 
person of the deity. } Not alone by the grandeur of its general outline, but by 
the uniform magnificence of its language and the sustained sonority of its 
rhythm, does ‘‘Paradise Lost’’ make its claim to be considered the greatest 
epic composition in modern literature. 

Certain poems are sometimes called epics that do not fulfill all the conditions 
of epic poetry described above. The ‘‘Divine Comedy’’ of Dante, for instance, 
deals with a theme as serious as that of ‘‘ Paradise Lost.’’ It 1s imposing in its 
scale and sublime in style, but it is not a narrative. It describes the persons 
whom the poet sees in his journey through hell, purgatory, and heaven, and 
adds his reflections upon their fate. Spenser’s ‘‘Faerie Queene’’ may also be 
excluded from the category of strict epics because of the looseness and diffuseness 
of its action. Each book constitutes a separate unit, the bond which attaches 
them to one another being more in the poet’s mind than in the visible events. 
There is no central character in whose fate we are interested and the people 
generally are lacking in reality. It is, in short, a romance, or rather a series of 
romances to which the term epic has been applied only because of its great 
length and of the serious moral design of Spenser, who intended his stories to 
offer a mirror of the intellectual, political, social, and religious ideals of his 
age. A similar motive inspired Tennyson in the composition of the ‘‘Idylls of 
the King,’’ but here too we have a series of scarcely connected romantic tales, 
and it is better to speak of such works as possessing certain epic qualities than as 
being in reality epics. In the case of ‘‘Sohrab and Rustum’’ we have a deliberate 
effort to relate a single incident as if it were an integral part of a large heroic 
action with all the pomp of epic poetry. It is to be thought of therefore as the 
fragment of an epic. The use of the exalted style and of all the supernatural 
machinery of the epic on a subject of trifling importance produces the effect of 
satire or burlesque and is capitally illustrated in Pope’s ‘‘Rape of the Lock,”’’ 
which, is called a mock epic. | 
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ANONYMOUS 
THE TALE OF BEOWULF? 


PROLOGUE. 


Of the Danish kings, they who were ancestors 


to Hrothgar, and of the passing of Scyld. 
ew deter rin Vm 


Lo! we have learned of the glory of 
the kings who ruled the Spear-Danes 
in the olden time, how those princes 
wrought mighty deeds. Oft did Seyld 
of the Sheaf wrest the mead-benches 
from bands of warriors, from many a 
tribe. The hero bred awe in them from 
the time when first he was found help- 
less and outcast; for this he met with 
comfort, waxed great beneath the sky 
and throve in honors, until all the 
neighboring tribes beyond the ocean- 
paths were brought to serve him and 
pay him tribute. 
king! 

In after-time there was born to him 
in his hall, a young heir whom God 
sent for a comfort to that people. He 
saw their sore distress, how in time 
past they had long suffered for lack of 
a chief. Therefore, the Lord of life, 
the King of glory, granted him honor 
in this world. Beowulf,’ son of Seyld, 
was renowned in Danish lands; -his 
fame was spread abroad. So ought a 


_ youth to win favor by giving gifts 
~¢ unto his father’s friends, that after- 
‘wards willing companions may attend 


him in his age, and the people serve 
him in time of war. It is by noble 


deeds that a man shall prosper in any 


land. 

When at length the fated hour was 
come, Scyld, the valiant, departed unto 
the keeping of the Lord. Then his dear 
companions bore him down to the 
ocean-flood, even as he himself had 
bidden them, while as yet the friend of 
the Seyldings ruled them with his 
words and long did reign over them, 

1This selection from “Beowulf,” translated 
by Chauncey Brewster Tinker, Ph.D., is used 


by special permission of the author and of 
the publishers—Newson and Company, New 


Ore 
Not the hero of the poem. 


That was a good 


dear prince of the land. There at the 
harbor stood a ship with curving prow, 
all icy, eager to be gone—meet for a 
prince. And in the ship’s bosom, hard 
by the mast, they laid that famous 
hero, their dear lord, the giver of 
treasure. Many treasures were there, 
abundance of ornaments brought from 
afar. Never have I heard men tell of 
a ship more splendidly laden with 
battle-weapons and war-harness, with 
swords and coats of mail. Upon his © 
breast lay many precious things which 
were to go far out with him into the 
realm of the waters. Verily no fewer 
of their gifts and tribal treasures did 
this people bestow upon him than they 
who at his birth sent him forth alone 
over the wave, babe as he was. More- 
over, they set up a golden banner, 
high above his head, and let the sea 
bear him away, giving him over to the 
deep. Sad at heart were they, sor- 
rowful in spirit. No man can truly 
say—no lord of hall, or hero under 
heaven—into whose hands that burden 
fell. 


Part I 
BEOWULF AND GRENDEL 


I 


Of Hrothgar, son of Healfdene and king of 
the Scyldings, and how he built a fair 
mead-hall, which he named Heorot. How 
the merriment in the hall angered Grendel, 
an evil monster. 


Then Beowulf? of the Scyldings, 
dear king of the nation, was long 
famous in the cities and among the 
peoples—the prince, his father, had 
departed from his home *—till high 
Healfdene was born to him in after- 
time. He, while he lived, old and fierce 
in war, ruled graciously over the 
Seyldings. To him there were born 
into the world four children after this - 
order: Heorogar, leader of armies, 
Hrothgar, and Halga the Good; Queen 


3 not the hero * died 
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Elan, I have heard, was the dear wife 
of Ongentheow, the brave Scylfing. 

Then to Hrothgar was given success 
in battle, glory in warfare, so that his 
loyal kinsmen gladly obeyed him, until 
the young warriors were grown, a 
mighty band. It came into his heart 
to command his men to build a hall, 
a mead-hall greater than any that the 
children of men had ever heard of, and 
therein to give gifts of all kinds to old 
and young, as God had prospered him, 
save the people’s land and the lives 
of men. 

And I heard men tell how the work 
of adorning the people’s hall was al- 
lotted unto many a tribe, far and wide 
throughout this earth. After a season 
—quickly, as man’s work prospereth— 
it eame to pass that it was completed 
for him, this greatest of halls. And he 
fashioned for it the name of Heorot, 
he whose word had power far and 
near. He broke not his promise, but 
gave out rings and treasure at the 
feast. High and pinnacled, the hall 
towered aloft. Yet it awaited the 
surging blaze of hostile fire; nor was it 
long thereafter that fatal hatred was 
destined to arise between .father-in- 
law and son-in-law, after the deadly 
strife. 

Then that mighty spirit? who dwelt 
in darkness bore in his wrath for a 
season to hear each day the merriment, 
loud in the hall. There was the sound 
of the harp, the clear song of the glee- 
man. He spoke, who could recount 
from of old the creation of men, told 
how the Almighty made the earth, the 
fair-faced land, and the waters that 
compass it about; how, exultant in 
victory, He set the sun and the moon 
as lights to lighten the dwellers in the 
land. He adorned all the regions of 
the ‘earth with leaf and branch, and 
created life in everything that lives 
and moves. 

Thus the king’s men lived, blissful 
‘and happy, until a certain one, a fiend 
of hell, began to plot mischief. This 
grim. foe was called Grendel, a mighty 

* Grendel 
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stalker of the marches, who haunted 
tht moors, the fens and fastnesses. 
The wretched being had long inhabited 
the abode of the monster kind, e’er 
since the Creator had condemned him. 
The Lord eternal wreaked vengeance 
upon the kindred of Cain, because of 
the murder—the slaying of Abel. He 
got no pleasure in the feud, but for 
that wicked deed the Lord banished 
him far from mankind. From him 
there woke to life all evil broods— 
monsters and elves and sea-beasts, and 
giants too, who long time strove with 
God. He gave them their reward. 


TH 


Grendel falls upon Heorot and slays thirty 
heroes. Hrothgar and his men are help- 
less before thé monster, and the destruc- 
tion is continued for twelve winters. 


As soon as night was come, he set 
out for the high-built hall, to see how 
the Ring-Danes were faring after the 
drinking of the mead. And he found 
therein a band of warrior-nobles 
sleeping after feast. 
naught of sorrow, that wretched lot of 
all mankind.} The creature of destruc- 
tion, fierce and greedy, wild and furi- 
ous, was ready straight. He seized 
thirty thanes upon their bed, Then 
back he returned to his abode, exult- 


ing in his booty, back to his lair with 


his fill of slaughter. 

Then at dawn, with break of day, 
Grendel’s deeds were manifest to men, 
and the voice of weeping was uplifted 
—a great cry at morn, after their 
feast. The great lord, the prince ex- 
ceeding good, sat joyless, when they 
had looked upon the track of the 
monster, the aceurséd foe; the mighty 
hero suffered, sorrowing for his thanes, 
Too great was that strife, too loath- 
some and lasting. 

It was no longer than a single night 
ere he wrought more deeds of murder ; 
he recked not of the feud and the 
crime—he was too fixed in them. 
Then, when the hatred of that thane 


| They knew.) 
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of hell was fully known to them, truly 
_told by tokens manifest, it was easy to 
find the man who sought him out a 
resting-place elsewhere more at large, 
a bed among the bowers of the hall. 
He kept himself thereafter further 
aloof and more secure, whosoever es- 
ecaped the fiend. 

Thus he held sway, and alone 
against them all fought accursedly, 


until that best of houses stood empty. 


Long was the time: for twelve winters 
the friend of the Scyldings suffered 
distress, yea, every woe, uttermost 
sorrow. And so it became known to 
the children of men—sadly told in 
song—that Grendel had long been 
fighting against Hrothgar, and for 
many a season had waged a bitter war 
and wicked feud, an unending strife. 
He would not stay the waste of life 
out of compassion toward any of the 
Danish race, compounding with them 
for tribute, and none of the wise men 
could look for a fair ransom from the 
destroyer’s hands. The dread mon- 
ster, like a dark shadow of death, kept 
pursuing warrior and youth; he 
trapped and ensnared them. Night 
after night he hunted the misty moors. 
Men know not whither hell’s sorcerers 
wander in their rounds. 

Thus the enemy of man, the terrible 
lone wanderer, oft wrought many a 
foul deed, much grievous affliction. In 
the dark of the night-tide he took up 
his abode in Heorot, the hall brightly 
adorned. Hrothgar could not ap- 
proach the throne, precious in the 
sight of God, nor did he know His 
love. 

Mighty grief and heart-break was 
this for the kind lord of the Seyldings 
to bear. Many mighty men oft sat in 
council and deliberated together touch- 
ing what it were best for great-hearted 
men to do against these sudden terrors. 
Sometimes they vowed sacrifices at 
their idol-fanes; the people prayed 
aloud that the Destroying Spirit 
would aid them in the torment that 
had fallen upon them. Such was their 
eustom, such their heathen faith; the 


thoughts of their heart were turned on 
hell; they knew not the Creator, Judge 
of deeds; they wist not of the Lord 
God; verily, they knew naught of the 


worship of the Ruler of heaven, the | « 


King of glory. | 

Woe unto him who through deadly 
hate is doomed to thrust his soul into 
the fiery abyss, to hope for no com- 
fort, no change in anywise. But 
blessed is the man who at his death 
may go unto the Lord and find refuge 


in the Father’s bosom. ; _ » 


III 


In the far country of the Geats, Beowulf hears 
of Grendel’s deeds, and resolves to go to 
the help of Hrothgar. He makes him 
ready a great ship and sails with his men 
to the country of the Danes. On landing 
he is accosted by the shore-guard. 


So the son of Healfdene kept ever 
brooding over his sorrow. The wise 
hero could not stay the suffering; too 
grievous, too long, and heart-sickening, 
was the struggle which had come upon 
that people, a cruel plague, greatest of 
evils that walk by night. 

A thane of Hygelac,t great among 
the Geats, heard of these deeds of 
Grendel in his native land. In his 
strength he was the best of men in the 
day of this hfe, noble and mighty. 
He bade make ready for him a goodly 
ship, saying that he would go over the 
ocean-road unto that war-king, the 
great prince, since he had need of men. 
Little did his prudent thanes blame 
him for that journey, though he was 
dear to them; they encouraged him in 
his high purpose, and looked for good 
omens. The hero had warriors, chosen 
from among the Geats, the keenest he 
eould find. Fifteen in all went down 
unto the ship. <A. skilled mariner 
pointed out the landmarks unto them. 

Time wore on. The ship was upon 
the waves, the boat under the cliff. 
The ready warriors mounted the prow. 
The ocean-streams dashed the waves 

1Beowulf, hero of the poem. 
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upon the beach. The men bore rich 
armor into the bosom of the ship, 
Splendid war-harness. The warriors 
pushed off their tight-fitted craft on 
the willing adventure. So, driven by 
the wind, the bark most like unto a 
bird, sped foamy-necked across the 
waves, until, about the same hour the 
second day, the curving prow had 
journeyed on so far that the sailors 
eaught sight of land, saw gleaming 
cliffs and_lofty hills, broad ocean- 
headlands. 
and the voyage ended. Then the 
Weder people? went quickly up 
ashore, and made fast their ship, while 
their mail-coats and_ battle-raiment 
clashed. And they thanked God that 
, their sea-paths had been easy. 

The guard of the Scyldings, he who 
had been set to- watch the headland, 
saw them from the cliff, bearing over 
the gangway their bright shields and 
ready weapons. His heart was spurred 
with longing to know who the men 
were. So the thane of Hrothgar went 
down to the shore, riding upon his 
horse. He shook:his spear mightily 
with his hands, and asked in fitting 
words: ;‘‘What warriors are ye, in 
coats of mail, who come hither, 
sailing your great ship over the sea, 
the ocean-paths? I have been warden 
of the coast and have kept watch by 
the sea that no foe with force of ships 
might do harm in the Danish land. 
No shield-bearers have ever tried more 
openly to land here, nor did ye know 
at all the password, the agreement of 
the warriors, our kinsmen. Never 
have I seen a mightier hero upon earth, 
a mightier man in armor, than is one 
of you. He is no common thane 
decked out with weapons, unless his 
face, his matchless countenance, belie 
him. But now I must know your line- 
age from you, ye false spies, ere ye 
vo further in the land of the Danes. 
Now ye seafarers, strangers from afar, 
give ear to my plain counsel: it were 
best to make known forthwith whence 
ye are come.”’ 

1The Geats. 


Thus the sea was crossed,. 


‘horse: 
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Beowulf makes answer touching the purpose 
of his coming, and is guided by the coast- 
warden to Heorot. 


The chieftain, leader of the band, 
answered him again and unlocked the 
treasure of his speech: ‘‘We are men 
of the Geatish kin, and Hygelac’s 
hearth-companions. My father was 
well known among the peoples, a noble 
prince named Kegtheow.. He lived 
many winters ere,.full of years, he 
went away from home. Him well nigh 
every wise man remembers, the wide 
world over. With friendly purpose we 
are come to thy lord, the son of 
Healfdene, guardian of the people. 
Give us thy gracious counsel; we have 
a great errand to the mighty lord of 
the Danes. Naught secret shall there 
be in that which I intend. Thou 
knowest if it be, as we have heard for 
a truth, that some foe among the 
Seyldings, a secret destroyer, causes on 
dark nights by the terror of his coming 
unutterable evil, shame and slaughter. 
Now by my great mind I may per- 
chance give counsel to Hrothgar, how 
he, the wise and good, can overcome 
the foe; if this burden of anguish be 
destined ever to leave him, release 
come once again, and the waves of,care 
wax cooler; or else, ever after, shall 
he sutfer seasons of affliction, wretched 
misery, long as the noblest,of houses 
stands there in its lofty place’’ 

The warden spoke, the fearless 
servant, there where he sat upon his 
‘A keen shield-warrior, he 
who judges well, must know the differ- 
ence between words and deeds. [I 
learn that this is a band friendly to 
the lord of the Secyldings. Go forth, 
then, with your weapons and your 
armor. I will guide you. Likewise, I 
will command the thanes, my kinsmen, 
to guard your ship with honor against 
every foe, the new-tarred boat there 
upon the strand, until the bark with 
curving prow bear the dear master 
back over the ocean-streams to Weder- 
mark. Unto so brave a man be it 
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granted to endure unharmed the shock | helmets and this group of spears? I 


of conflict.’’ 
~ Then they departed along their way ; 
the boat lay quiet, the broad-bosomed 
ship rested on her moorings, fast at 
anchor. The boar-images above their 
golden cheek-guards glistened; bright 
were they, and hardened in the fire— 
there the boar kept guard. The men 
hurried on in warlike mood; they 
hastened, marching on together, till 
they caught sight of the well-built hall, 
stately and bright with gold. It was 
the greatest among the dwellings of 
men beneath the’skies; in it dwelt the 
king, and its hght shone over many 
lands. Then the bold chief! pointed out 
to them that radiant dwelling of brave 
men that they might straightway go 
to it. He—himself a warrior—turned 
his horse and spoke a word to them: 
.. “Tt is time for me to go. May the 
Almighty Father by his grace keep 
you safe in your adventures. I will 
down to the sea to keep watch against 
hostile bands.’., 


Vv 


Beowulf and his men come to Heorot. They 
are met by the herald, who tells their 
coming to King Hrothgar. 


The street was brightly set with 
_ stones; this path guided the band of 


“men. The byrnie gleamed, hard and 


hand-locked, the bright iron rings sang 
in the armor, as they came marching 
to the hall in battle-harness. Weary 
of the sea, they placed their shields, 
bucklers wondrous hard, against the 
wall of the house; they sat down upon 
the benches. Their byrnies rang, har- 
ness of heroes. Their ashen spears 
stood together, gray-shafted weapons 
of the seamen. This armored band 
was well adorned with weapons. 

Then a proud warrior asked the 
heroes concerning their lineage: 
‘‘Whence bring ye your plated shields, 
your gray war-shirts, and your visored 


1The coast-guard. 


am Hrothgar’s servant and_ herald. 
Never have. I seen so great a band of 
strangers of more courageous mood. 
I think that ye have sought out 
Hrothgar nowise as exiles, but from 
valor and out of the greatness of your 
hearts.”’ 

And the proud-lord of the Weder 
people, famed for his strength, an- 
swered him again; he spoke a word to 
him, bold under his helmet: ‘‘We are 
table-companions of Hygelac. 
wulf is my name. [I will tell my errand 
to the son of Healfdene, the great king 
thy lord, if he will grant us to draw 
nigh to him who is so good.”’ 

Wulfgar spoke (he was a chief of 
the Wendels, his boldness was known 
to many, his wisdom and might): ‘‘I 
will ask the friend of the Danes, king 
of the Scyldings, giver of rings, the 
mighty lord, touching thy journey, as 
thou dost entreat, and will straight- 
way make known to thee what answer 
the good king thinketh meet to give 
me,’’ 

And he went quickly to where 
Hrothgar was sitting, old and exceed- 
ing white-haired, with his company of 
thanes; the vahant man went until he 
stood before the face of the lord of 
the Danes—he knew the custom of the 
eourt. Wulfgar spoke to his friendly 
lord: ‘‘ Hither are come across the sea- 
waves travelers, Geatish men from a 
far country. Warriors eall their chief- 
tain Beowulf. They beg to have 
speech with thee, my lord. Refuse not 
to converse with them, O gracious 
Hrothgar. In their equipment they 
seem worthy of the esteem of heroes, 
and verily the chief who led the war- 
riors hither is a man of valor.’’ 


VI 


Beowulf is graciously welcomed by the king, 
and thereupon teélls how he will fight with 
Grendel. 


Then spoke Hrothgar, defence of 
the Seyldings: ‘‘I knew him when he 
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was a child; his aged father was called 
EKegtheow, to whom at his home 
Hrethel the Geat gave his only daugh- 
ter in marriage. His bold son is now 
come hither to a loyal friend. More- 
over, seafarers, who carried thither 
rich gifts as good-will offerings to the 
Geats, have said that he, strong in 
battle, had in the grip of his hand 
the strength of thirty men. Him holy 
God hath sent us, as I hope, to be a 
gracious help to the West-Danes 
against the terror of Grendel. I shall 
proffer the hero gifts for his boldness. 
Make haste and bid all the band 
of kinsmen come in together unto 
us. Say to them, moreover, that 
they are weleome among the Danish 
people. ’’ 

Then Wulfgar came to the door of 
the hall and announced the word from 
within: ‘‘My victorious lord, prince 
of the East-Danes, bids me say that 
he knows your noble lineage, and that 
ye, as men of stout courage, are wel- 
come unto him hither over the billows 
of the sea. Now ye may go in unto 
Hrothgar in your war-array, under 
your helmets; but let your spears, 
shafts of slaughter, here await the 
issue of your words.’’ 

Then the mighty one arose with 
many a warrior round him—it was a 
noble group of thanes. Some. re- 
mained and guarded the armor as, the 
chief bade them. The heroes hastened, 
as the guide led them under the roof 
of Heorot. The great-hearted man, 
bold under his helmet, went on until he 
stood within the hall. Beowulf spoke 
—on him gleamed his byrnie, his coat 
of mail linked by the smith’s craft—: 
‘Hail to thee, Hrothgar! I am 
Hygelac’s kinsman and thane. Many 
an exploit have I undertaken in the 
days of my youth. In my native land 
I learned of Grendel’s deeds; for sea- 
farers say that this hall, this best of 
houses, stands empty and useless for 
all men, as soon as evening light is 
hidden ‘under the vault of heaven. 
And my ‘people, even the best’ and 
wisest men among them, urged me, 
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king Hrothgar, to come to thee, for 
they knew the strength of my might. 
They had themselves beheld when I 
came from the fight, stained with the 
blood of my foes. There had I bound 
five of my enemies, destroyed a giant 
race, and slain by night the sea-beasts 
on the wave. I endured great dis- 
tress, avenged the affliction of the 
Weder people—they who had suffered 


woes. I ground the angry foe in 
pieces. And now I alone will decide 
the fight with Grendel, the giant 


monster. One boon I beg of thee, 
prince of the Bright Danes, defence of 
the Seyldings:—Deny me not, thou 
shield of warriors, friend of the people, 
now I am come so far, that I alone, 
I and my band of thanes, this my 
brave company, may cleanse Heorot of 
the evil that has come upon it. I have 
learned, too, that the monster in his 
rashness recks not of weapons. There- 
fore, that the heart of Hygelac my 
lord may be gladdened because of me, 
I scorn to carry sword or broad shield, 
the yellow buckler, into the fight; but 
with my hands I will grapple the fiend 
and fight for life, foe against foe. He 
whom death taketh must rely upon the 
judgment of the Lord. I think that if 
he can prevail in the hall of war he 
will fearlessly devour the Geats even 
aS he has often devoured the best of 
the Hrethmen.* Thou shalt have no 
need to bury my head if death take 
me, for he will have me, all red with 
gore; he will bear away the corpse to 
feast upon it; the lone wanderer will 
pitilessly eat it, staining his moor- 
haunts; thou needst not then take 
more thought for the sustenance of 
my body. But send thou to Hygelae, 
if the fight take me, the matchless mail, 
best of armors, that guards my breast; 
it is a relic of Hrethel,? and the work 
of Weland.°* Ne ever goeth her 
destined course.’ 


1 Danes. ab 

2 His grandfather, once king of the Geats. 

?The mythical smith of English and Norse 
legend. 

*The Germanie goddess of Fate. 
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VII 


Hrothgar makes answer touching the deeds of 
Grendel. They feast in Heorot. 


Then spoke Hrothgar, defence of the 
Seyldings: ‘‘With kindly help, my 
friend Beowulf, thou hast come to fight 
in our defence. Thy father fought the 
greatest of feuds, for he slew with his 
hand Heatholaf among the Wylfings; 
wherefore the Weder people, in dread 
of war, could not harbor him. From 
there he fled over the rolling waves to 
the South-Danes, the honored Scyld- 
_ ings; at the time when I first ruled the 
Danish folk, and in my youth held the 
wealthy city of heroes, rich in treas- 
ure, for Heorogar, Healfdene’s son, 
was dead, my elder brother lifeless ;— 
- he was a better man than I. After- 

--wards I settled that feud with money ; 


~— T sent olden treasures to the Wylfings 


across the ocean’s back; and Eegtheow 
swore oaths to me. 

‘‘Sorrowful am I in soul to tell to 
any man what shame and sudden mis- 
chief Grendel has wrought for me in 
Heorot out of his hateful thoughts. 
My hall-troop, my warrior-band, is 
melted away. Wyrd hath swept them 
away into the horrid clutch of Grendel. 
God alone ean easily check the deeds 
of that mad foe. Full oft my warriors, 
after the drinking of beer, have boast- 
fully vowed over their ale-cups_ to 
await with their dread swords the onset 
of Grendel in the hall. Then in the 
morning, when shone the day, this 
mead-hall, this lordly house, was all 
stained with blood, the benches reeking 
with gore—the hall was drenched in 
blood. So, the fewer loyal men, be- 
loved warriors, had I then because of 
those whom death did snatch away. 
Sit now to the feast, and unseal to men 
as thy mind moveth thee, the thoughts 
of thy heart, and all thy confidence of 
vietory.’’ 

Then in the mead-hall a bench was 
made ready for the Geatmen, one and 
all. Thither the stout-hearted men 
went to sit in the pride of their 


strength. .A thane did service, who 
bore a chased ale-flagon in his hand, 
and poured out the bright mead. At 
times a bard sang, clear-voiced in 
Heorot. There was merriment among . 
the heroes, no little company of Danes 
and Weders. 


VIII AND Ix 


Unferth, a thane of Hrothgar, grows jealous 
of Beowulf and taunts him, raking up old 
tales of @ swimming-match with Breca. 
Beowulf is angered and boastfully tells 
the truth touching that adventure, and 
puts Unferth to silence. Queen Weath- . 
theow passes the cup. Hrothgar com- 
mends Heorot to the care of Beowulf. 


Unferth, the son of Ecglaf, who sat 
at the feet of the lord of the Scyldings, 
spoke, and stirred up a quarrel; the 
coming of Beowulf, the brave seafarer, 
vexed him sore, for he would not that 
any other man under heaven should 
ever win more glories in this world 
than he himself. ‘‘Art thou that 
Beowulf who didst strive with Breca 
on the broad sea and didst contend 
with him in swimming, when ye two, 
foolhardy, made trial of the waves and 
for a mad boast risked your lives in 
the deep water? None, friend or foe, 
could turn you from the sorry venture 
when ye two swam out upon the sea. 
But ye enfolded the ocean-streams 
with your arms, measured the sea- 
streets, buffeted the water with your 
hands, gliding over the deep. The 
ocean. was tossing with wayes, a 
winter’s sea. Seven nights ye toiled in 
the power of the waters; and he over- 
came thee in the match, for he had the 
greater strength. Then at morning- 
tide the sea cast him up on the coast 
of the Heathoremas, whence he, be- 
loved of his people, went to his dear 
fatherland, the country of the Brond- 
ings, and his own fair city where he 
was lord of a stronghold, and of sub- 
jects and treasure. Verily the son of 
Beanstan made good all his_ boast 
against thee. Wherefore, though thou 
hast ever been valiant in the rush of 
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battle, I look to a grim fight, yea, and 
a worse issue, for thee, if thou darest 
for the space of one night abide near 
Grendel.’’ 

. Beowulf, son of Ecgtheow, spoke: 

‘‘Well! thou hast said a deal about 
Breeca in thy drunkenness, Unferth my 
friend, and hast talked much of his 
adventure. The truth now I tell, that 
I had more sea strength, more battling 
with the waves, than any man else. 
We talked of this when boys, and 
boasted, being yet in the days of our 
youth, that we would venture our lives 
out at sea; and we performed it even 
so. Naked in our hands, we held our 
hard swords as we swam, purposing to 
defend us against the whales. He, 
nowise swifter on the flood, could not 
swim far from me through the waves, 
nor would I part from him. Thus we 
two were in the sea for the space of 
five nights, till the flood, the tossing 
waves, coldest of weathers, and darken- 
ing night drove us apart, and a fierce 
north wind beat down upon us;— 
rough were the waves. The wrath of 
the sea-fish was roused; then my shirt 
of mail, hard and hand-wrought, was 
of help to me against the foes; my 
woven armor, gold-adorned, lay upon 
my breast. An evil monster dragged 
me to the bottom; the grim foe held 
me fast in its clutch;° yet it was 
granted to me to strike the creature 
with the point of my war-sword; the 
fierce struggle carried off the mighty 
sea-beast by my hand. 

‘‘Thus did the evil creatures often 
press me hard, but as was meet, I 
served them well with my war-sword ; 
they had no joyous fill, by eating me, 
wicked destroyers, sitting round their 
feast nigh the bottom of the sea; but 
on the morrow, wounded by my sword, 
slain by the dagger, they lay up along 
the sea-strand so that they could 
nevermore hinder seafarers on their 
course in the deep channel. 

‘‘Light came from the east, the 
bright beacon of the Lord; the waves 
were stilled, and I could desery the sea- 
headlands, those wind-swept walls. 
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Wyrd often saveth the warrior not 
doomed to die, if he be of good 
courage. Howbeit, it was granted me 
to slay nine seg-beasts with the sword. 
Never yet have I heard of a more 
desperate nightly struggle under the 
vault of heaven, nor of a man more 
sore beset in ocean-streams; yet I 
escaped with my life from the clutch 
of my foes, though spent with my 
adventure. The sea, the current of the 
flood, bore me on to the land of the 
Finns. 

‘‘Naught have I heard of like ex- 
ploits on thy part, naught of the 
terror of thy sword. Breca never yet, 
nay, nor either of you, hath wrought 
so boldly in the play of battle with 
blood-stained swords—I _ boast not 
much of that—though thou wast the 
slayer of thine own brethren, thy next 
of kin; for that thou shalt be damned 
in hell, good though thy wit may be. 
I say to thee truly, thou son of Eeglaf, 
that Grendel, the fell monster, had 
never wrought against thy lord so 
many awful deeds, this shame in 
Heorot, were thy mind and heart so 


fierce in battle as thou thyself sayest. — : 


But he has found that he need not 
greatly fear the enmity, the dread 
attack, of thy people, the Victor- 
Seyldings. He takes forced tribute 
from you; he spares none of the 
Danish people, but he preys at will 
upon you; he kills and feasts, and 
looks not for resistance from the Spear- 
Danes. I, however, will show him ere 
long the strength and courage of the 
Geats in fight. Thereafter let him who 
may, go proudly to the mead-drinking 
when the morning-light of another day, 
the sun in its radianee, shines from the 
south over the children of men.”’ 

Then rejoiced the giver of treasure, 
the gray-haired king, famous in battle; 
the prince of the Bright-Danes trusted 
in him for help; the shepherd of the 
people heard from Beowulf his firm 
resolve. And the laughter of the 
thanes arose; loud rang the din and 
joyous were their words. 

Wealhtheow, Hrothgar’s queen, went 
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forth, mindful of courtesies; in her 
gold array she greeted the men in the 
hall. The noble lady first gave the 
cup to him who guarded the land of 
the East-Danes; she bade him, beloved 
of his people, be blithe at the ‘beer- 
drinking. The victorious king par- 
took in gladness of the feast and the 
hall-eup. Then the lady of the Helm- 
ings moved about to old and young in 
every part of the hall, handing the 
costly cup, until the moment came 
when the diademed queen, noble of 
mind, bore the cup to Beowulf. She 
greeted the lord of the Geats, and 
thanked God, discreet in her words, 
that the desire of her heart was 
brought to pass, that she might put her 
trust in some hero for relief from all 
her affliction. That warrior, fierce in 
strife, received the cup from Wealh- 
theow; and then, eager for the fight, 
Beowulf, son of Eegtheow, spoke and 
said: ‘‘I made this vow when I put to 
sea and embarked with my band of 
men; that 1 would either wholly fulfil 
‘the desire of your people, or fall in 
struggle, fast in the grip of the fiend. 
I will bravely accomplish noble deeds 
or abide mine end in this mead-hall.’’ 
These words, these boastings of the 
Geat, were well-pleasing to the lady; 
the noble queen, in her array of gold, 
went to sit by her lord. 

Then again as of old the great word 
was spoken in that hall; joyous was 
the company—there was the sound of 
a mighty people—until of a sudden the 
son of Healfdene was minded to go to 
his evening rest; for he knew that the 
monster intended war upon the high 
hall, as soon as men could no more see 
the light of the sun, and shadowy 
creatures came gliding forth, wan be- 
neath the clouds, night darkening over 
all. The whole company arose. 
Hrothgar greeted Beowulf — hero 
greeted hero—and wished him well, 
wished him the mastery in the wine- 
hall, and spoke this word: ‘‘Never, 
since I could lift hand and shield, have 
I entrusted unto any man this royal 
hall of the Danes, save now to thee. 


Have thou and hold this best of 
houses; bethink thee of thy mighty 
deeds, show forth thy valiant strength, 
be watchful against the foe. Thy 
desires shall not be unsatisfied if thou 
escape with thy life from the great 
adventure.’’ 
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They leave Beowulf and his men alone in the 
hall. Grendel draws nigh. 


And Hrothgar, lord of the Seyld- 
ings, went out of the hall with his com- 
pany of men; for the warrior-chief 
was minded to go unto Wealhtheow, 
his queen and consort. The glorious 
king, as men have learned, had set a 
guardian in the hall to wait for 
Grendel; Beowulf did special service 
for the lord of the Danes, keeping 
watch against the coming of the mon- 
ster. Verily, the chief of the Geats 
trusted surely in his mighty strength 
and in the favor of the Lord. Then he 
put off his iron byrnie and took the 
helmet from his head; his jeweled 
sword, choicest of weapons, he gave to 
his thane, bidding him take charge of 
his war-armor. Then, ere he mounted 
upon his bed, Beowulf, the great Geat, 


spoke a boastful word: ‘‘I deem my- 


self no wise lesser than Grendel in my 
deeds of warfare; therefore, not with 
the sword will I quell him and take his 
life, though I am fully able. He 
knows not the use of good weapons— 
how to strike at me, and hew my 
shield—famed though he be in evil 
deeds; but we two this night will 
forego the sword if he dare come to the 
fight without a weapon. Thereafter 
let all-knowing God, the holy Lord, 
adjudge the victory to whichsoever it 
be, as seemeth meet to Him.’’ 

Then the brave warrior laid him 
down and the pillow received the face 
of the hero, and round about him many 
a bold seaman sank down upon his 
bed. None of them thought ever again 
to reach the home he loved, his kins- 
folk, or the town where he was bred; 
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for they had heard that a _ bloody 
death had already destroyed far too 
many of the Danish men in that wine- 
hall. But the Lord wove victory for 
them, granting unto the Weder people 
comfort and help, inasmuch as they 
were all to overcome their foe by one 
man’s might and by his single strength. 
And thus the truth is manifest that 
Almighty God hath ruled mankind 
throughout all time. 

In the gloom of the night came 
stalking that ranger of the dark. The 
watchmen slept, they who had been 
set to guard the horn-gabled hall—all 
slept, save one—for it was well known 
to men that the ruthless destroyer 
could not drag them beneath the 
shades when the Creator willed it not. 
But Beowulf, wrathfully watching for 
the foe, awaited in anger the issue of 
the fight. 


XI 


Grendel comes into Heorot and devours one of 
the men. Beowulf grapples the monster. 


Then from the moorland, beneath 
the misty hillsides, came Grendel 
drawing near; and God’s wrath was on 
him. The deadly foe was thinking to 
ensnare some man in that high hall. 
On he strode beneath the clouds, until 
he could see full well the wine-hall, 
the gilded house of men, all bright 
with gold. This was not the first time 
that he had sought out Hrothgar’s 
home, but never in all the days of his 
life, before or since, did he meet 
among hall-thanes, warriors more 
sturdy. So the creature, of all joys 
bereft, came roaming on unto the hall. 
The door, though fast in fire-hardened 
bands, sprang open straightway, soon 
as he touched it with his hands. 
Thus, plotting evil, he burst open the 
entrance to the hall, for he was swollen 
with rage. Quickly thereafter the fiend 
was treading the bright-paved floor, 
moving on in wrathful mood. Out of 
his eyes started a loathsome light, 
most like to flame. He saw in the hall 


there as in former days. 
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many warriors, a kindred band _ to- 
gether, a group of clansmen all 
asleep. And he laughed in his heart. 
The curséd monster thought to take 
the life from each body, ere the day 
broke; for the hope of a plenteous 
feast was come to him. But he was 
not fated to devour any more of the 
race of men after that night. 

The mighty kinsman of Hygelae was 
watching to see how the deadly foe 
would go about his swift attacks. The 
monster thought not of tarrying, but 
on a sudden, for-his first move, he 


‘seized upon a sleeping thane, rent him 


in pieces unawares, bit into the flesh, 
drank the blood from the veins, and 
swallowed him in huge pieces. In a 
moment he had devoured the whole 


corpse, even the hands and feet./ He ~. 


stepped on nearer and seized with his 
hands the great-hearted warrior on 
his bed. The fiend clutched at him 
with his claw, but Beowulf quickly 
erasped it with deadly purpose, fasten- 
ing upon the arm. Straightway that 
master of evils discovered that never 
in this world in all the corners of the 
earth, had he met in any man a 
mightier hand-grip. He was troubled 
in heart and soul; but he could get 


away never the faster for that. He .,./ 


was eager to be off; he wished to flee — 
away into the darkness, to rejoin the 
horde of devils. He was not faring 
Then the 
good kinsman of Hygelae bethought 
him of his speech at even; he stood up- 
right and grappled him fast; his 
fingers burst and bled. The giant was 
making off. The hero followed close. 
The monster was minded to fling loose, 
if he could, and flee away thence to 
the fen-hollows; but he knew that the 
strength of his arm was in the grasp 
of an angry foe. A dire journey had 
the destroyer made to Heorot. 

Loud rang the lordly hall. All the 
Danes dwelling in that city, nobles and 
heroes every one, were struck with 
terror. Furious were both the mad- 
dened wrestlers. The house reéchoed. 
It was a great wonder that the wine- 
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hall withstood these battling foemen, 
that the fair building fell not to the 
ground; save that all within and with- 
out it was so firmly strengthened by 
iron bands, cunningly forged. There, 
as I have heard men tell, many a 
mead-pench, gold-adorned, — started 
from its base, where the fierce ones 
were struggling. The wise councilors 
of the Scyldings had thought that none 
among men would ever be able to 
wreck by force this goodly house, be- 
decked with bones, nor to destroy it 
by craft, unless perchance the fire’s 
embrace should swallow it in smoke. 

A noise arose, oft renewed ; a ghastly 
terror fell on all the North-Danes who 
heard the shrieking in the house, heard 
God’s enemy yelling out his horrid 
song, chant of the vanquished—Hell’s 
captive howling o’er his wound. He 
held him fast who in his strength was 
the mightiest of men in the day of 
this life. 


XII 


Beowulf has the victory, and tears out Gren- 
del’s arm. The monster escapes to the 
fen with his death-wound. 


The defence of heroes would by no 
means let the murderer escape alive— 
he counted his life of no avail to any 
of the people. There many a warrior 
of Beowulf’s drew his old sword; they 
thought to protect the life of their 


' lord, the great prince, if so they 


might. They knew not, those brave 
_ warriors, when they plunged into the 


fight, thinking to hack the monster on 


every side and take his life, that not 
the choicest blade on earth nor battle- 


a axe could graze that foul destroyer ; 


for he had bound by a spell weapons 

’ of war and every edged sword. Yet he 
was doomed to die a wretched death in 
the day of this life; the outcast spirit 


~~ must needs journey far away into the 


power of fiends. There found that foe 
to God, who oft ere now in mirthful 
mood had wrought mischief for the 
children of men, that his wound-proof 


body availed him not, for the valiant 
kinsman of Hygelac had got him by 
the hand. Hateful to each was the life 
of the other. The evil beast endured 
sore pain of body. Upon his shoulder 
a gaping wound appeared; the sinews 
sprang asunder, the flesh was rent 
apart. The glory of the fight was 
given to Beowulf. Grendel, sick to 
death, was doomed to flee thence and 
find out his joyless abode beneath the 
fen-banks. Full well he knew that the 
end of his life was come, the appointed 
number of his days. By that deadly 
fight the desire of all the Danes was 
satisfied. 

Thus he who came from far, wise 
and valiant in spirit, had cleansed 
Hrothgar’s hall and freed it from 
danger. He rejoiced in the night’s 
work, in his heroic deeds. The lord 
of the Geats had made good his boast 
to the East-Danes, for he had saved 
them out of all their affliction, the 
harrowing torment, no little sorrow, 
which they had suffered and were 
doomed to bear in sad necessity. A 
token of the fight was seen, when, be- 
neath the spacious roof, the warrior 
flung down the hand and arm and 
shoulder—the whole limb and claw of 
Grendel. 


XTIT 


The Danes rejoice. They go and look upon 
the mere whither Grendel escaped, and 
return to Heorot, racing their horses and 
listening to the tale of the bard. 


In the morning, as I have heard, 
many warriors were about the gift- 
hall; chieftains came from far and 
near to gaze upon the wonder, the 
traces of the foe. Grievous seemed his 
death to none of those who beheld the 
tracks of the inglorious one; how he, 
weary at heart, vanquished in strife, 
doomed and hunted, took his last 
steps to the Nicors’* mere. There the 
waters were seething with blood, the 
awful surge of the waves welled up, 

1 Sea-beasts’, 
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all mingled with blood and hot gore. 
Death-doomed he discolored all the 
flood, when, in his joyless lair, he laid 
down his life, his heathen soul; there 
Hell got him. 

Thence returned the thanes and 
many a youth from their glad journey, 
proudly riding from the mere upon 
their horses, heroes upon white steeds. 
There was proclaimed the greatness of 
Beowulf. Full oft ’twas said that 
south or north, between the,seas, o’er 
all the broad earth beneath the arch 
of heaven, none among shield-bearing 
warriors was of higher worth, none 
more worthy of kingdom. They did 
not in the least say aught against 
their own kind lord, gracious Hroth- 
gar, for he was a good king. 

At times the warriors made their 
yellow steeds gallop or run a race, 
where the ways seemed good to them 
and known for their excellence. 

At times one of the king’s thanes, 
whose memory was full of songs, laden 
with vaunting rimes, who knew old 
tales. without number, invented a. new 
story, a truthful tale; the man deftly 
narrated the adventure of Beowulf, 
and cunningly composed other skilful 
lays with interwoven words. 


THE LAY OF SIGEMUND 


The bard sings how Sigemund, the Volsung, 
slew a mighty dragon; and how Heremod, 
a Danish king, was a sore burden to his 
people, much unlike Beowulf. 


He told everything that he had heard of 
the mighty exploits of Sigemund, much that 
had ne’er been told:—the battle-toil of the 
Welsing, distant journeyings, feuds and 
crimes, of which the children of men knew 
nothing, save Fitela, the nephew who was 
with his uncle when he would repeat aught 
touching these things; for they were com- 
rades at need in every strife. They had slain 
with their swords many of the monster broods. 
Sigemund, after his death, attained no little 
glory, since, brave in:battle, he had slain the 
dragon who kept guard over the treasure. 
Alone beneath the gray rock, the prince ven- 
tured the daring deed, nor ‘was Fitela with 
him, Nevertheless, it was granted unto him 
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that his sword, the noble iron, pierced the 
wondrous serpent and stood fast in the wall. 
The dragon died the death. The dread war- 
rior had won by his valor the enjoyment of 
the treasure, all at his own will. The son of 
Wels loaded his sea-boat and bore the glit- 
tering treasures into the bosom of his ship. 
Heat consumed the serpent. In his daring 
exploits he was by far the most famed of 
adventurers among the nations, this defence 
of warriors; wherefore he throve in days 
gone by. 

After Heremod’s war-strength waned, his 
power and might, he was betrayed into the 
hands of his enemies, the Eotens, and sent 
speedily away. Overwhelming sorrows dis- 
abled him too long; he became a lifelong care 
to his people, to all his nobles. Oft had the 
hero’s life been bewailed in former days by 


_Imany a prudent man, who had trusted his 


lord for protection from harm—trusted that 
the prince would prosper, attain his father’s 
lordship, guard the nation, the treasure and 
sheltering city, the realm ‘of heroes, father- 
land of the Seyldings. Beowulf, the ‘kinsman 
of Hygelac, was more gracious to all the 
children of men and to his friends. Sorrow 
befell Heremod. 


At times, in races with their steeds, 
they measured the yellow roads. And 
the morning-light was thrust forth 
and urged onwards. Many a stout- 
hearted warrior went to the high hall 
to see the great wonder. Likewise, the 
king himself, guardian of the treasure, 
famed for his virtues, walked forth in 
glory from the bower with a ereat 
company; and his queen with him, 
amidst a bevy of maidens, passed up 
the path to the mead-hall. 


XIV 


Hrothgar and his men look upon Grendel’s 
arm in Heorot. The king and Beowulf 
speak touching the fight. 


Hrothgar spoke:—he went to the 
hall, stood in the entrance, gazed on 
the high roof bright with gold, and 
on the arm of Grendel:. ‘‘Now for 
this sight be thanks to God straight- 
way! Much evil, many hardships, 
have I endured at the hands. of 
Grendel; but God, the King of glory, 
can evermore. work wonder upon 
wonder. It was but now that I 
thought never to be delivered from 
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any’ of my woe, while this best of 
houses stood drenched with blood and 
gore. The affliction scattered all my 
wise men, who thought that they 
could nevermore defend this strong- 
hold of the people from hated foes, 
from demons and devils. Now, through 
the might of the Lord, a man hath 
wrought a deed which all of us ere- 
while with our eraft were unable to 
compass. Lo! the woman, whoe’er she 
be, that gave birth to this son among 
the tribes of men may say, if she be 
yet alive, that our God of old hath 
been gracious unto her in child-bearing. 

‘‘Now, O Beowulf, thou best of men, 
I will love thee like a son within my 
heart. 
new-made «kinship. Thou shalt not 
lack any good thing of earth within my 
power. Full oft for lesser deeds have 
I given rich gifts of honor unto a 
meaner warrior, a weaker in the fight. 
By thy deeds thou hast attained that 
thy glory liveth for ever and ever. 
May the Almighty ever reward thee as 
now He hath.’’ ; 

Then spoke Beowulf, son of Eeg- 
theow: ‘‘ Fighting with great good-will, 
we wrought that mighty deed; boldly 
we met the power of the unknown. 
But I would indeed that thou couldst 
have seen the creature himself in full 
gear, the fiend wearied nigh to faint- 
ing. Grappling him there, I thought 
to fix him fast on his death-bed so that 
he should lie struggling for life in my 
‘grip, unless his body vanished utterly 
‘away. But I could not stop his go- 
ing, for the Lord willed it not. I did 
not cleave well unto the mortal foe, for 
the fiend was too powerful upon his 
feet. Yet, in saving his life, he left his 
claw behind, his arm and shoulder, to 
mark his track. But the wretched 
creature has not bought him any solace 
thus; none the longer will the evil-doer 
live, weighed down by sin. But pain 
has got him close in its deadly clasp, 
within its baleful bonds. There, 
stained with sin, shall he abide the 
Great Doom—how the glorious Judge 
shall assign him his portion.’’ 


Hold fast henceforth this our | 
_ Heorot be adorned within by the hand 


Then, in his boastful speech, that 
son of Eeglaf + kept more silent touch- 
ing warlike deeds, after all the nobles 
had beheld the arm before them, there 
upon the lofty roof, the fiendish claw, 
won by the hero’s might. Most like to 
steel were all the nails, the hand-spurs, 
horrible spikes of the heathen foe. All 
declared that no warrior’s sword, albeit 
keen, could have grazed the monster so 
as to strike off that bloody talon. 


XV 


They adorn Heorot for the feast. Hrothgar 


bestows gifts upon Beowulf. 


Straightway it was bidden that 
of man. Many men there were and 
women to prepare that hall of feasting 
and of guests. Along the walls shone 
hangings wrought with gold, many 
wondrous sights for all who gaze upon 
such things. That bright house had 
been greatly shattered, though all 
within was fast with iron bands. The 
hinges had been torn away. The roof 
alone was saved unhurt, when the 
monster, stained with wicked deeds, 
despairing of life, turned him to flight. 

Death is not easily escaped, try it 
who will; but every living soul among 
the children of men dwelling upon the 
earth goeth of necessity unto his 
destined place, where the body, fast in 
its narrow bed, sleepeth after feast. 

Now the time was come for the son 
of Healfdene to go into the hall; the 
king himself was minded to partake of 
the feast. Never have I heard that 
that people in greater company 
gathered more bravely about their 
king. Then those happy men sat them 
down upon the benches; they rejoiced 
in the feasting. Their great-hearted 
kinsmen, Hrothgar and Hrothulf, with 
fair courtesy quaffed many a bowl of 
mead in the high hall. Heorot was 
filled with friends. In that day the 
Seylding people had done no deeds of 
guile. 

1 Unferth. 


1.10 


Then the son of Healfdene gave to 
Beowulf, in reward of victory, a golden 
ensign, a broidered banner, a helmet, 
and a byrnie; many men saw a mighty 
treasure-sword borne to the hero. Beo- 
wulf quaffed the cup in the hall. He 
needed not to be ashamed before war- 
riors of those sumptuous gifts. Few 
have I heard of at the ale-bench who 
gave to others in more friendly wise 
four treasures, gold-adorned. About 
the crown of the helmet there was a 
wreath all wrought with wires, which 
protected the head, so that the tem- 
pered sword could not greatly injure 
it, when the shielded warrior went out 
against his foe. 

Moreover, the defence of heroes bade 
that eight horses with golden bridles 
be led into the hall under the barriers. 
Upon one of them there was a saddle, 
cunningly wrought, adorned with 
jewels ;—it had been the battle-seat of 
the high king, when the son of Healf- 
dene was minded to take.part in the 
play of swords; the might of the far- 
famed hero failed never at the front, 
while the slain were falling. And then 
the prince of the Ingwines gave over to 
Beowulf the possession of these, both 
the horses and the armor; bade him 
enjoy them well. Thus, like a true 
man, did the great lord, the guardian 
of treasure and heroes, repay the storm 
of the fight with horses and treasure, 
so that none can dispraise them, none 
who wills to speak the truth aright. 


XVI AND XVII 


Hrothgar bestows gifts upon Beowulf’s men. 
The bard sings the lay of King Finn. 


And moreover, the lord of heroes, at 
the mead-bench, bestowed a treasure, 
some heirloom, upon each of those who 
erossed the ocean-paths with Beowulf. 
And he bade that gold be paid for the 
man whom Grendel had wickedly slain, 
as he would have slain more of them, 
had not all-knowing God and_ the 
hero’s courage turned that fate from 
them; for the Lord ruled over all the 
children of men, even as now He doth; 
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wherefore is understanding best in 
every place, and prudence of heart. 
He who long dwelleth in this world en- 
dureth much of good and evil in these 
days of strife. 

There were singing and music 
blended together concerning Healf- 
dene’s battle-chieftain: the harp was 
struck, a lay oft sung, when Hroth- 
gar’s bard was to awaken joy in hall 
along the mead-bench. 


THE LAY OF KING FINN 


How Hnef of the Scyldings fell in an an- 
cient feud with Finn, king of the Kotens, 
he who had carried off his sister, Hilde- 
burh; and how Hengest, brother to Hnef 
and Hildeburh, made a treaty with Finn, 
and dwelt with the Eotens for a season, 
until they feared him and slew him. And 
of the last great fight when Finn was 
slain; and how Queen Hildeburh was re- 
stored to her people. 


Hnef of the Scyldings, the hero of the 
Half-Danes, was doomed to fall upon the 
Frisian slaughter-field at the hands of the 
sons of Finn, what time the peril got hold on 
them. Nor in truth did Hildeburh need to 
praise the good faith of the Eotens; she, all 
blameless, was bereft of her dear sons and 
brothers in the battle; wounded by the spear 
they fell according to their fate—a sorrowful 
woman she. Not without cause did the 
daughter of Hoc’ bewail Fate’s decree when 
morn was come—when she beheld her mur- 
dered kinsmen beneath the sky, there where 
she had erstwhile had the greatest of earth’s 
joys. War swept away all the thanes of Finn, 
save but a few, so that he could nowise give 
battle to Hengest upon the field, nor save by 
fighting the wretched remnant from the 
prince’s thane. But the Frisians offered Hen- 
gest terms: that they would fully prepare for 
him another great building, a hall and high 
throne, so that he might have equal power 
with the sons of the Eotens, and that Finn, 
son of Folewald, would daily, at the giving 
of the gifts, do honor to the Danes, would do 
honor to the troop of Hengest with rings, with 
even as much costly treasure of plated gold, 
as that wherewith he would rejoice the 
Frisians in the mead-hall. Then on both sides 
they made a fast-binding treaty of peace; 
Finn swore an oath unto Hengest, absolutely 
and unreservedly, that he would honorably 
rule the sad remnant according to the decree 
of his councilors; so that no man there by 
word or deed should break the pact, or ever 
do it violence by guileful craft, although they, 


* Hildeburh, 
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lcrdless men, followed the slayer of their own 
prince, as they must do perforce; and if any 
of the Frisians should with taunting -words 
recall that feud, then the edge of the sword 
was to avenge it. The oath was sworn and 
massive gold was brought up from the hoard. 

The best of the warriors* among the Battle- 
Scyldings was ready at the funeral pile; upon 
the pyre were clearly to be seen the blood- 
stained sark, the swine of gold, the boar- 
helm iron-hard, and many a hero who had 
perished of his wounds—these had fallen in 
the struggle. And Hildeburh bade them com- 
mit her own son to the flames at Hnef’s pyre, 
burn the body, laying it on the pile. The 
hapless woman wept upon his shoulder, la- 
mented him in song. Uprose the warrior in 
the flame; the greatest of funeral fires rolled 
upward to the clouds; it roared before the 
mound. The heads were melted, the gashes 
were burst open, the blood gushed forth from 
“the wounds upon the body. Flame, that 
greediest of spirits, swallowed up all of both 
peoples whom war had snatched away. Gone 
~ was their glory. 

Bereft of their friends, the warriors de- 
parted to their dwellings, to see Friesland, 
their homes, and high city. And Hengest 
dwelt with Finn all that blood-stained winter, 
wholly without strife; yet he was mindful of 
his native land, although he could not drive 
over the mere his ring-stemmed ship. The sea 
surged in the storm, fought with the wind. 
Winter locked the waves in its icy bond, till 
that a new year came unto the dwellings of 
earth, as still it doth, and the days gloriously 

“bright which ever observe the season. Thus 
was the winter spent, and fair was the bosom 
of earth. 

Then the exile? was minded to be gone; 
the guest departed from the courts. But he 
~was thinking more of vengeance than of the 
sea-voyage, if haply he might bring to pass 
a deadly conflict and so commemorate the 
sons of the Eotens. Therefore he escaped 
not the lot of mortals when the son of Hunlaf 
thrust into his breast the flashing sword, best 
of blades; wherefore its edges were well 
known among the Eotens. Likewise, there- 
after, dire death by the sword befell the 
brave-hearted Finn in his own home, when 
Guthlaf and Oslaf, after the sea-journey, 
mournfully lamented the fierce struggle— 
blamed him for their share of sorrow. He 
eould not retain the wavering spirit within 
“his breast. 

And the hall was covered with the bodies 
of foemen, and King Finn, likewise, was slain 
in the midst of his guardsmen, and the queen 
was taken. The Scylding warriors bore to 
their ships all the possessions of the king of 
the land—whatever they could find in Finn’s 
home of jewels and curious gems, They bore 
the noble lady over the sea-paths to the land 
of the Danes, led her to her people. 


Hneef. 2 Hengest. 


The lay was sung, the gleeman’s tale 
was ended. Mirth rose high again, 
clear sounded the noise of revelry. The 
cup-bearers poured out wine from won- 
drous vessels. And Wealhtheow came 
forth with a crown of gold upon her 
head, and went to where were seated 
uncle and nephew, those two good 
friends ;—as yet there was peace be- 
tween them, each to the other true. 
There also sat Unferth, the spokesman, 
at the feet of the lord of the Scyldings ; 
every man of them trusted his spirit, 
yea, and that he had good courage, 
although he dealt not uprightly with 
his kinsmen in the play of swords. 

And the lady of the Seyldings spoke: 
‘‘Take this cup, my sovereign lord, 
giver of treasure. Rejoice, thou prince 
of the people, and speak kind words 
unto the Geats, as is well-fitting. Be 
gracious toward the Geats and mindful 
of gifts; for now thou hast peace both 
far and near. It has been told me that 
thou wouldst gladly have this warrior 
for a son. Heorot, the bright gift-hall, 
is cleansed. Give, then, while thou 
mayst, many rewards, and bequeath 
people and realm to thy kinsmen, when 
thou must go hence unto the appointed 
doom. J know that my gracious Hro- 
thulf will honorably rule the youth, 
if thou, lord of the Scyldings, leave the 
world ere he. J think that he will 
requite our offspring well, if he bethink 
him of our benefits toward him in time 
past, when he was a child, of all that 
we did for his pleasure and honor.’’ 

Then she turned to where her sons 
were sitting, Hrethrie and Hrothmund, 
and the offspring of heroes, all the 
youth together; and there by the two 
brothers sat that brave man, Beowulf 
the Geat. 


XVIII 


The queen giveth gifts to Beowulf, and a fair 
collar which King Hygelac wore in after- 


time. They feast, and the heroes rest in 
Heorot. 
A cup was borne to him, and 


friendly greeting offered, and twisted 
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gold graciously presented him: two 
armlets, rings, and armor, and the 
goodlest of collars I have ever heard 
of upon earth. Never heard I of a 
fairer among the treasured jewels of 
heroes beneath the sky, ne’er since 
Hama bore away to the bright city the 
collar of the Brisings, the fair gem and 
its casket; he fled the cunning snares of 
EKormanrie, and chose everlasting gain. 
This ring had Hygelac, the Geat, 
grandson of Swerting, on his last raid, 
when, beneath his banner, he defended 
his treasure and guarded the plunder 
of battle. Wyrd took him away, when 
he, foolhardy, suffered woe in feud with 
the Frisians; for that mighty chieftain 
bore the jewel with its precious stones 
over the arching sea; and he fell be- 
neath his shield. Then the body of the 
king came into the possession of the 
Franks, his breast-mail, and the jewel 
too; meaner warriors stripped the body 
after the slaughter of battle; the 
corpses of the Geats were strewed upon 
the field. 

The hall resounded. Wealhtheow 
spoke before the host and said: ‘‘ Re- 
ceive with joy this collar, dear Beo- 
wulf, beloved youth, and use this armor 
—treasures of our people—and prosper 
well; show thyself strong; and be kind 
in thy counsel to these youths. I will 
be mindful of thy reward. Thou hast 
brought it to pass that men shall give 
thee honor evermore, in all the earth, 
far as the sea encompasseth its wind- 
swept walls. Be, while thou livest, a 
prosperous prince; much treasure truly 
I wish thee. Be thou friendly to my 
son, guarding his happy state. Here 
is each hero true to the other, gentle of 
spirit, and loyal to his lord; the 
thanes are obedient, the people ready 
at call. Ye warriors, cheered with 
wine, do as I bid ye.”’ 

Then she went to her seat. There 
was the choicest of feasts; the men 
drank wine. They knew not Wyrd, 
cruel destiny, as it had gone forth of 
old unto many a hero. 

When even was come, and Hrothgar, 
the ruler, had departed to his lodge 
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unto his evening rest, countless heroes 
guarded the house as they had oft of 
yore. They made bare the bench and 
spread upom it beds and pillows. 
Doomed and nigh unto death, one of 
the revelers laid him down to rest in 
the hall. At their heads they placed 
their battle-shields, bright bucklers. 
There upon the bench above each hero 
were clearly to be seen the towering 
helm, the ringéd coat of mail, the 
mighty spear. It was their wont to be 
ever ready for battle, whether at. home 
or in the field, ready for either, even 
at the moment -when their chief had 
need of them. That was a good people. 


Part IT 
BEOWULF AND GRENDEL’S MoTHER 


XIX 


Grendel’s mother cometh to avenge her son. 
She seizes Aischere in Heorot. 


Then they sank to sleep. But one 
paid dearly for his evening rest, as had. 
often happened when Grendel haunted 
that gold-hall and wrought evil till his 
end came, death for his sins. It now 
became evident to men that, though 
the foe was dead, there yet lived for a 
long time after the fierce combat, 
an avenger—Grendel’s mother. The 
witch, woman-monster, brooded over 
her woes, she who was doomed to dwell 
among the terrors of the waters, in the 
cold streams, from the time when Cain 
slew with the sword his only brother, 
his own father’s son; then he departed, 
banished, marked with murder, fleeing 
from the joys of men and dwelt in the 
wilderness. From him there woke to 
life many Fate-sent demons. One of 
these was Grendel, a fierce wolf, full of 
hatred. But he had found at Heorot.a 
man on the watch, waiting to give him 
battle. Then the monster grappled 
with him, but Beowulf bethought him 
of his mighty strength, the gift of God, 
and in Him as the Almighty he trusted 
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for favor, for help and succor; in this 
trust he overcame the fiend, laid low 
that spirit of hell. Then Grendel, 
enemy to mankind, went forth joyless 
to behold the abode of death: But his 
mother, still wroth and ravenous, de- 
termined to go a sad journey to avenge 
the death of her son; and she came to 
Heorot, where the Ring-Danes lay 
asleep about the hall. Straightway 
terror fell upon the heroes once again 
when Grendel’s mother burst in upon 
them, But the fear was less than in 
the time of Grendel, even as the 
strength of maids, or a woman’s rage 
in war, is less than an armed man’s, 
what time the hilted sword, hammer- 
forged, stained with blood, cleaves with 
keen blade the boar on foeman’s hel- 
met. There above the benches in the 
hall the hard-edged sword was drawn, 
and many ,.a shield upreared, fast in 
the hand; none thought of helm or 
broad corselet when the terror got hold 
of him. She was in haste, for she was 
discovered; she wished to get thence 
with her life. Of a sudden she elutched 
one of the heroes, and was off to the 
fen. The mighty warrior, the famed 
hero whom the hag murdered in his 
sleep, was the dearest to Hrothgar of 
all the men in his band of comrades 
between the seas. Beowulf was not 
there; for another lodging-place had 
been assigned to the mighty Geat after 
the giving of treasure. A cry arose in 
Heorot. All in its gore she had taken 
the famous arm; sorrow was renewed 
in the dwellings. No good exchange 
was that which cost both peoples the 
lives of friends. 

Then the old king, the hoary war- 
rior, was sad at heart when he learned 
that his chief thane had lost his life, 
that his dearest friend was dead. 
Straightway Beowulf, the hero blessed 
with victory, was brought to the 
bower; the prince, the noble warrior, 
went at daybreak with his comrades to 
where the prudent king was waiting 
to know if perchance the Almighty 
would ever work a happy change for 
him, after grievous tidings. And the 


hero, famed in war, strode up the hall 
with his band of thanes—while loud 
the room resounded—to greet the wise 
lord of the Ingwines; he asked if his 
night had been restful, as he had 
wished. 


XxX 


Hrothgar lamenteth for Afschere. He tells 
Beowulf of the monster and her haunt. 


Hrothgar, defence of the Seyldings, 
spoke: ‘‘ Ask not after bliss,—sorrow in 
hall is renewed for the Danish folk. 
Ajschere is dead, Yrmenlaf’s elder 
brother, my councilor and my adviser, 
who stood by me, shoulder to shoulder, 
when we warded our heads in battle, 
while hosts rushed together and hel- 
mets crashed, Like Atschere should 
every noble be—an excellent hero. He | 
was slain in Heorot by a restless de- 
stroyer. 

‘‘T know not whither the awful mon- 
ster, exulting in her prey, has turned 
her homeward steps, rejoicing in her 
fill. She has avenged the strife in 
which thou slewest Grendel yester- 
night, grappling fiercely with him, for 
that he too long had wasted and de- 
stroyed my people. He fell in the fight, 
forfeiting his life, and now another is 
come, a mighty and a deadly foe, think- 
ing to avenge her son. She has carried 
the feud further; wherefore it may 
well seem a heavy woe to many a thane 
who grieveth in spirit for his treasure- 
giver. Low lies the hand which did 
satisfy all your desires. 

‘“T have heard the people dwelling in 
my land, hall-rulers, say that they had 
often seen two such mighty stalkers of 
the marches, spirits of otherwhere, 
haunting the moors. One of them, as 
they could know full well, was like unto 
a woman; the other miscreated being, 
in the image of man wandered in exile 
(save that he was larger than any 
man), whom in the olden time the 
people named Grendel. They knew not 
if he ever had a father among the 
spirits of darkness. They dwell in a 
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hidden land amid wolf-haunted slopes 
and savage fen-paths, the wind-swept 
cliffs where the mountain-stream 
falleth, shrouded in the mists of the 
headlands, its flood flowing under- 
eround. It is not far thenee in 
measure of miles that the mere heth. 
Over it. hang groves in hoary white- 
ness; a forest with fixed roots bendeth 
over the waters. There in the night- 
tide is a dread wonder seen—a fire on 
the flood. There is none of the chil- 
dren of men so wise that he knoweth 
the depths thereof. Although hard 
pressed by hounds, the heath-ranging 
stag, with mighty horns, may seek out 
that forest, driven from afar, yet 
sooner will he yield up life and breath 
upon the bank than hide his head with- 
in its waters. Cheerless is the place. 
Thence the surge riseth, wan to the 
clouds, when the winds stir up foul 
weather, till the air thicken and the 
heavens weep. 

‘“‘Now once again help rests with 
thee alone. Thou knowest not yet the 
spot, the savage place where thou 
mayst find the sinful creature. Seek 
it out, if thou dare. I will reward 
thee, as I did before, with olden 
treasures and with twisted gold, if thou 
get thence alive.’’ 


XXI 


They track Grendel’s mother to the mere. 
Beowulf slayeth a sea-monster. 


Then spoke Beowulf, son of Heg- 
theow: ‘‘Sorrow not, thou wise man. 
It is better for a man to avenge his 
friend than mourn exceedingly. Hach 
of us must abide the end of the worldly 
life, wherefore let him who may, win 
glory ere he die; thus shall it be best 
for a warrior when life is past. Arise, 
O guardian of the kingdom, let us 
straightway go and look upon the 
tracks of Grendel’s dam. I promise 
thee this: she shall not escape to the 
covert, neither into the bosom of the 
earth, nor to mountain-wood, nor to 
the bottom of the sea, go where she 
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, will. This day do thou bear in patience 


every woe of thine, as I expect of 
thee.’ 

Then the old man leapt up and 
thanked God, the mighty Lord, for 
what that man had said. And they 
bridled Hrothgar’s horse, a steed with 
curling mane. The wise prince rode 
stately forth, and with him fared a 
troop of shielded warriors. Footprints 
were clearly seen along the forest-path, 
her track across the land. She had 
gone forth, over the murky moor, and 
borne away lifeless that best of thanes, 
who with Hrothgar ruled the hall. 

And the offspring of princes went 
over steep and rocky slopes and nar- 
row ways, straight lonely passes, an 
unknown course; over sheer cliffs and 
many a sea-beast’s haunt. He, with a 
few prudent men, went on before to 
view the spot, until he suddenly came 
upon mountain-trees o’erhanging the 
eray rock—a cheerless wood.  Be- 
neath it lay a water, bloody and 
troubled. All the Danes, all the 
friends of the Scyldings, each hero and 
many a thane, sad at heart then suf- 
fered sore distress; for there upon the 
sea-cliff they found the head of 
Adschere. The waters were seething 
with blood and hot gore—the people 
gazed. 

At times the horn sang out an eager 
lay. All the troop sat down. They 
saw in the water many of the serpent 
kind, strange dragons swimming the 
deep. Likewise they saw sea-monsters 
lying along the headland slopes, ser- 
pents and wild beasts, such as oft at 
morning-tide make a journey, fraught 
with sorrow, over the sail-road. They 
sped away, bitter and swollen with 
wrath, when they heard the sound, the 
song of the battle-horn. But the lord 
of the Geats with bow and arrow took 
the life of one of them, as it buffeted 
the waves, so that the hard shaft 
pierced the vitals; he was then the 
slower in swimming the sea, for death 
seized him. Straightway he was hard 
pressed with the sharp barbs of hookéd 
spears, fiercely attacked, and drawn up 
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on the cliff, a wondrous wave-tosser. 
The men looked on the strange and 
grisly beast. 

Then Beowulf girded him with noble 
armor; he took no-thought for his life. 
His byrnie, hand-woven, broad, and of 
many coors, was to search out the 
deeps. This armor could well protect 
his body so that the grip of the foe 
could not harm his breast, nor the 
clutch of the angry beast do aught 
against his life. Moreover, the white 
helmet guarded his head, even that 
which was to plunge into the depths of 
the mere, passing through the tumult 
of the waters; it was all decked with 
gold, encircled with noble chains, as 
the weapon-smith wrought it in days of 
yore; wondrously he made it, and set it 
about with boar-figures so that no 
brand nor battle-sword could bite it. 

Nor was that the least of his mighty 
aids which Hrothgar’s spokesman lent 
him in his need—the name of the hilted 
sword was Hrunting, and it was one of 
the greatest among olden treasures; its 
blade was of iron, stained with poison- 
twigs, hardened with blood of battle; it 
had never failed any man whose hand 
had wielded it in fight, any who durst 
20 on perilous adventures to the field 
of battle—it was not the first time that 
it had need to do high deeds. Surely 


when the son of Eeglaf, strong in his. 


might, lent that weapon to a better 
swordsman, he did not remember what 
he had said when drunk with wine; as 
for him, he durst not risk his life be- 
neath the warring waves and do a 
hero’s deeds; there he lost the glory, 
the fame of valor. It was not so with 
the other when he had armed him for 
the fight. 


XXII 


Beowulf bids farewell to Hrothgar and 
plunges into the mere. The monster 
seizes upon him. They fight. 


Then spoke Beowulf, son of Keg- 
theow: ‘‘Remember, thou great son of 
Healfdene, wise chieftain, gracious 
friend of men, now that I am ready for 


this exploit, what we two spoke of 
aforetime; that, if I must needs lose 
my life for thee, thou wouldst ever be 
as a father to me when I was gone 
hence. Guard thou my thanes, my own 
comrades, if the fight take me, and do 
thou also send unto Hygelae the 
treasures that thou gavest me, beloved 
Hrothgar. Then, when the son of 
Hrethel, lord of the Geats, shall look 
upon that treasure, he may behold and 
see by the gold that I found a bountiful 
benefactor, and enjoyed these gifts 
while I might. And do thou let Un- 
ferth, that far-famed man, have the old 
heirloom, the wondrous wavy sword of 
tempered blade. I will win glory with 
Hrunting, or death shall take me.’’ 

After these words the lord of the 
Weder-Geats boldly made haste; he 
would await no answer, but the surg- 
ing waters swallowed up the warrior. 
It was the space of a day ere he got 
sight of the bottom. 

Soon the blood-thirsty creature, she 
who had lived for a hundred seasons, 
erim and greedy, in the waters’ flow, 
found that one was there from above 
seeking out the abode of monsters. 
She seized upon the warrior and 
eluteched him with her horrid claws; 
nevertheless she did no harm to his 
sound body, for the ringéd armor girt 
him round about, se that she could not 
pierce the byrnie, the linkéd coat of 
mail, with her hateful fingers. Then 
the mere-wolf, when she came to the 
bottom, bore the ring-prince to her 
dwelling, so that he could nowise wield 
his weapons, brave though he was; for 
many monsters came at him, many a 
sea-beast with awful tusks broke his 
battle-sark—the evil creatures pressed 
him hard. 

Then the hero saw that he was in 
some dreadful hall, where the water 
eould not harm him a whit; the swift 
clutch of the current could not touch 
him, because of the roofed hall. He 
saw a fire-light, a gleaming flame 
brightly shining. Then the hero got 
sight of the mighty mere-woman—the 
she-wolf of the deep. He made at her 
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fiercely with his war-sword. His hand 
did not refuse the blow, so that the 
ringéd blade sang out a greedy war- 
song on her head. But the stranger 
found that the gleaming sword would 
make no wound, nor harm her life; so 
the blade failed the prince at need. It 
had aforetime endured many a hard 
fight, had often cleft the helmet and 
the byrnie of the doomed; this was the 
first time that the precious treasure 
ever failed of its glory. Yet the kins- 
man of Hygelac, heedful of great deeds, 
was steadfast of purpose, not faltering 
in courage. Then the angry warrior 
threw from him the carved sword, 
strong and steel-edged, studded with 
jewels, and it lay upon the ground. 
He trusted to his strength, to the 
mighty grip of his hand. So must a 
brave man do when he thinketh to win 
lasting praise in war—he taketh no 
thought for his life. 

Then the lord of the War-Geats, 
shrinking not from the fight, seized 
Grendel’s mother by the shoulder, and 
full of wrath, the valiant in battle 
threw his deadly foe so that she fell 
to the floor. Speedily she paid him his 
reward again with fierce grapplings 
and clutched at him, and _ being 
wearied, he stumbled and fell, he, the 
champion, strongest of warriors. Then 
she leapt and sat upon him, and drew 
her dagger, broad and brown-edged, to 
avenge her son, her only offspring. 
But on his shoulder lay his woven coat 
of mail; it saved his life, barring the 
entrance .against point and_ blade. 
' Then the son of Ecgtheow, chief of the 
- Geats, would have perished beneath the 
sea-bottom, had not his byrnie, his hard 
war-shirt aided him, and Holy God, the 
wise Lord, brought victory to pass, the 
King of heaven easily adjudging it 
aright. Thereafter he stood up again. 


XXIII 


Beowulf lays hold upon a giant sword and 
slays the evil beast. He finds Grendel’s 
dead body and cuts off the head, and 
swims up to his thanes upon the shore. 
They go back to Heorot. 
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Then he saw among the armor a 
victorious blade, an old sword of the 
giant-age, keen-edged, the glory of war- 
riors; it wasethe choicest of weapons— 
save that it was larger than any other 
man was able to carry into battle— 
good, and splendidly wrought, for it 
was the work of the giants. And the 
warrior of the Scyldings seized the 
belted hilt; savage and angry, he drew 
forth the ring-sword, and, hopeless of 
life, smote so fiercely that the hard 
sword caught her by the neck, breaking 
the ring-bones; the blade drove right 
through her doomed body, and she sank 
upon the floor. The sword was bloody; 
the hero exulted in his deed. 

The flame burst forth; light filled the 
place, even as when the candle of 
heaven is shining brightly from the 
sky. He gazed about the place and 
turned him to the wall; the thane of 
Hygelae, angry and resolute, lifted the 
great weapon by the hilts. The blade 
was not worthless to the warrior, for 
he wished to repay Grendel straight- 
way for the many attacks which he had 
made upon the West-Danes—oftener 
far than once—what time he slew 
Hrothgar’s hearth-companions in their 
slumber and devoured fifteen of the 
sleeping Danes and carried off as many 
more, a horrid prey. The fierce war- 


‘rior had given him his reward, so that 


he now saw Grendel lying lifeless in his 
resting-place, spent with his fight, so 
deadly had the combat been for him in 
Heorot. The body bounded far when 
it suffered a blow after death, a mighty 
sword-stroke. And thus he smote off 
the head. 

Soon the prudent men who were 
watching the mere with Hrothgar saw 
that the surging waves were all 
troubled, and the water mingled with 
blood. The old men, white-haired, 
talked together of the hero, how they 
thought that the prince would never 
come again to their great lord, exul- 
tant in victory; for many believed that 
the sea-wolf had rent him in pieces. 

Then came the ninth hour of the 
day. The bold Scyldings left the cliff, 
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the bounteous friend of men departed 
to his home. But the strangers sat 
there, sick at heart, and gazed upon 
the mere; they longed but did not ever 
think to see their own dear lord again. 

Meanwhile the sword, that war-blade, 
being drenched with blood, began to 
waste away in icicles of steel; it melted 
wondrously like ice when the Father 
looseneth the frost, unwindeth the 
ropes that bind the waves; He who 
ruleth the times and seasons, He is a 
God of righteousness. The lord of the 
Weder-Geats took no treasure from 
that hall, although he saw much there, 
none save the head, and the hilt bright 
with gold; the blade had melted, the 
graven sword had burned away, so hot 
had been the blood, so venomous the 
strange spirit that had perished there. 

Soon he was swimming off, he who 
had survived the onset of his foes; he 
plunged up through the water. ‘The 
surging ‘waves were cleansed, the wide 
expanse where that strange spirit had 
laid down her life and the fleeting days 
of this world. 

And the defence of seamen came to 
land, stoutly swimming; he rejoiced 
in his sea-spoil, the great burden that 
he bore with him. And his valiant 
band of thanes went unto him, giving 
thanks to God; they rejoiced in their 
chief, for that they could see him safe 
and sound. Then they quickly loosed 
helm and byrnie from the valiant man. 
The mere grew calm, but the water be- 
neath the clouds was stained with the 
gore of battle. 

They set forth along the foot-path 
glad at heart; the men, kingly bold, 
measured the earth-ways, the well- 
known roads. They bore away the 
head from the sea-cliff—a hard task 
for all those men, great-hearted as they 
were; four of them must needs bear 
with toil that head of Grendel upon a 
spear to the gold-hall. And forthwith 
the fourteen Geats, bold and warlike, 
came to the hall, and their brave lord 
in their midst trod the meadows. And 
the chief of the thanes, the valiant man 
crowned with glory, the warrior brave 
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in battle, went in to greet Hrothgar. 
And Grendel’s head was borne by the 
hair into the hall where the men were 
drinking—a terror alike to heroes and 
to queen. The people gazed upon that 
wondrous sight. 


XXIV AND XXV 


Beowulf tells of his fight, and Hrothgar dis- 
courses. They feast in Heorot. In the 
morning the Geats make ready to depart. 


Beowulf, son of Eegtheow, spoke: 


~“ Behold, O son of Healfdene, lord 


of the Seyldings, we have joyfully 
brought thee this sea-spoil which here 
thou lookest on, a token of glory. 
Hardly did I escape with my life; 
painfully fighting under the waters, I 
ventured on the work. The struggle 
would have well-nigh failed me, had 
not God shielded me. Nor could I do 
aught with Hrunting in the fight, 
though that be a good weapon; but the 
Ruler of the people—full often hath 
He guided friendless men—granted 
that I saw an old and mighty sword 
hanging all beauteous on the wall; so 
I drew that weapon forth. And I slew 
in fight the keepers of that house, for 
occasion favored me. But the war- 
sword, the graven blade, burned away 
when the blood gushed forth, hottest of 
battle-gore. The hilt I bore away from 
the enemy, avenging, as was meet, their 
crimes, the slaughter of the Danes. I 
promise thee that thou, with a troop of 
thy men, mayst sleep in Heorot free 
from care, thou and all the thanes of 
thy people, young and old; thou 
needest not fear death for them from 
that quarter, as formerly thou didst, O 
lord of the Seyldings.’’ 

Then the golden hilt, the ancient 
work of giants, was given into the 
hands of the aged warrior, the hoary 
leader in battle. After the fall of the 
devils, this work of cunning smiths 
came into the possession of the lord of 
the Danes; when the fierce-hearted 
enemy of God, guilty of murder, 
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quitted this world, he and his mother 
too, it passed into the keeping of the 
best of kings between the seas, the best 
of those who gave out gifts of money in 
the Danish land. 

Hrothgar spoke; he looked upon the 
hilt, the old heirloom on which was 
graven the beginning of the ancient 
strife, what time the flood, the rushing 
ocean, destroyed the giant race. They 
had behaved frowardly. That people 
was estranged from the eternal Lord; 
wherefore the Ruler gave them their 
final reward in the flood of waters. 
And on the guard of shining gcld was 
rightly graven, set forth and told in 
runic letters, for whom the sword had 
first been made, that best of blades, 
with its twisted hilt brightly adorned 
with snakes. 

Then the wise son of Healfdene 
spoke—silent were they all: ‘‘Lo! the 
agéd ruler who remembereth far-off 
days, he who doeth righteousness and 
truth among the people, may say that 
this hero was born of the nobler stock. 


The fame of thee, my friend Beowulf, 


is spread abroad among every people 
far and wide. Thou dost hold it all 
with meekness; yea, all thy might with 
prudence of mind. I will make good 
my compact with thee, even as we did 
agree aforetime. Thou shalt be a last- 
ing comfort to thy people, a help to 
warriors. 

‘‘Not so was Heremod to the chil- 
dren of Eegwela, the Honor-Scyldings. 
He throve not for their welfare, but 
became the destruction and the deadly 
plague of the Danish people; for in his 
rage he slew his table-companions, the 
friends of his bosom, until he, the great 
prince, went forth alone, far from the 
joys of men. Although mighty God 
advanced him and set him above all 
men in strength and in the joys of 
power, yet there grew up a_blood- 
thirsty spirit in his heart; he gave no 
treasure to the Danes, as was meet, so 
that he lived joyless, suffering punish- 
ment for his hostility in the lasting 
wretchedness of his people. Learn 
thou from this; lay hold upon manly 


virtue. With the wisdom of many 
*winters I have told this tale for thee. 

‘‘Wonderful it is to tell how mighty 
God, in His,great spirit, giveth wisdom 
unto mankind and land and noble rank. 
He ruleth over all. But at times He 
letteth the thoughts of a man’s heart 
stray toward the satisfaction of his own 
desires ; He giveth him worldly joys in 
his fatherland, a fenced city of men to 
hold; He maketh whole regions of the 
earth subject unto him, a wide domain, 
so that in his blindness he considereth 
not his end. He dwelleth in plenty ; no 
whit doth sickness or age beset him; 
sorrow darkeneth not his spirit; no- 
where doth strife appear, or deadly 
hate; but all the world moveth to his 
will. 

‘‘He knoweth no worse state, until 
at length much pride grows and 
flourishes within him, while the watch- 
man is sleeping, the keeper of the soul. 
Too deep is that slumber, encompassed 
with sorrows; the Adversary is at hand, 
who shooteth from his bow in evil wise; 
and the helmeted man is smitten in the 
breast with a bitter arrow, being un- 
able to ward off the crooked counsels 
of the Accurséd Spirit. Too little 
seemeth that which he hath long pos- 
sessed. He is covetous in his froward 
heart; he doth not gloryingly bestow 
the plated rings, and he forgetteth and 
despiseth the future, by reason of the 
bounteous honors which God, the King 
of glory, hath accorded him. 

‘‘But in the end it is brought to pass 
that the failing body wasteth away; 
and falleth doomed. Another suc- 
ceedeth, one who giveth out the treas- 
ure, nothing loath, the prince’s store of 
riches laid up of old—naught to fear 
hath he. 

‘‘Keep thee from deadly envy, then, 
beloved Beowulf, best of men, and 
choose thou the better course, everlast- 
ing gain. Incline thee not to pride, 
O mighty warrior. Now the flower of 
thy strength lasteth for a season, but 
soon sickness or sword shall cut thee 
off from thy strength, or the embrace 
of fire, or the surge of the flood, or the 
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stab of the sword, or the flight of the 
Spear, or wretched age; or else the light 
of thine eyes shall fail and grow dim, 
and forthwith death shall overcome 
thee, O noble hero. 

*“Thus I ruled over the Ring-Danes 
fifty years beneath the sky, and de- 
fended them in battle with spear and 
sword from many a tribe throughout 
the world; insomuch that I thought I 
had no foe beneath the breadth of 
heaven. Lo! all this was changed for 
me in my land; joy changed to sor- 
row, when Grendel, my foe of old, fell 
upon my home. Ever in my heart I 
suffered great sorrow because of this 
persecution. Wherefore thanks be to 
God, our everlasting Lord, that I have 
lived to see with mine eyes this gory 
head, now the old strife is over. 

‘Go now to thy seat, honored war- 
rior, partake in the joy of the feasting. 
Thou and I will share full many treas- 
ures when morning is come.”’ 

The Geat was glad at heart, and 
went straightway to his seat, as the 
wise king bade him. Then once again 
a fair feast was made ready as before 
for those brave men in the hall. 

The helm of night loured dark over 
the warriors. All the company arose; 
the agéd man, the gray-haired Scyld- 
ing, was minded to go to his bed. And 
the Geat, the brave shield-warrior, had 
an exceeding great desire of rest. 
Forthwith the hall-thane, he who duly 
supplied all the warrior’s needs, such 
as seafarers must have in that day, 
guided forth that traveler from afar, 
wearied with his venture. And the 
great-hearted hero rested him. 

The hail towered aloft, vast and gold- 
adorned. The guest slept within, until 
the black raven, blithe of heart, an- 
nounced the joy of heaven, and the 
bright sun came gliding over earth. 
The warriors hastened, the heroes 
longed to be returning to their people ; 
the great-hearted guest wished to take 
ship and go far thence. 

And the hero bade the son of Eeglaf * 
bear away Hrunting, bade him take the 
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sword, belovéd weapon; he thanked 
him for lending it, said that he counted 
it a good war-friend, a mighty in 
battle; he uttered no word in blame of 
that edged sword—he was a great- 
hearted man! 

And when the warriors, eager for 
the voyage, were ready armed, the 
chief, dear in the sight of the Danes, 
went to the throne where the other 
was; the hero, bold in battle, gave 
greeting to Hrothgar. 


XXVI 


Beowulf bids farewell to Hrothgar and the 
aged king weeps at his departure. He 
giveth him many treasures. The Geats 
go down to the sea. 


Beowulf, son of Eegtheow, spoke: 
‘‘Now we seafarers, travelers from 
afar, would say that we purpose to 
return unto Hygelac. We have been 
well entertained here to our heart’s 
desire: thou hast been good to us. If, 
then, O lord of men, I can win upon 
earth more of thy heart’s love than I 
have yet done, I shall be ready at once 
for warlike deeds. If I learn beyond 
the course of the waters that thy neigh- . 
bors beset thee sore, as did thine 
enemies in days gone by, I will bring a 
thousand thanes and warriors to help 
thee. I know that Hygelac, lord of the 
Geats, shepherd of the people, young 
though he be, will further me by word 
and deed that I may do honor to thee 
and bring to thine aid the shafted 
spear and the succor of my strength, 
when thou hast need of men. More- 
over, if Hrethric, the king’s son, take 
service at the Geatish court, he will 
find there many friends; far countries 
are best sought out by him who is 
strong within himself.’’ 

Hrothgar spoke and answered him 
again: ‘‘The all-knowing Lord hath 
sent these words into tly mind; I never 
heard one so young in life speak more 
wisely. Thou art strong in thy might, 
and prudent of mind, wise in thy dis- 
eourse. I count it likely that, if ever 
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the spear or fierce warfare or sickness 
or weapon take away thy lord, the heir 
of Hrethel, shepherd of the people, and 
if thou be yet alive, the Sea-Geats will 
have none better to choose as king, as 
guardian of treasure and heroes, if 
haply thou be willing to govern the 
kingdom of thy folk... Thy great heart 
delighteth me more and more, dear 
Beowulf. Thou hast brought it to pass 
that. there shall be peace between our 
people, the Geat folk and the Spear- 
Danes; and strife shall cease, the evil 
feuds which they have endured in time 
past. We shall have treasure in com- 
mon while I rule over this wide realm; 
many friends shall greet one another 
with good things across the gannet’s 
bath; the ringed ship shall bring gifts 
and love-tokens over the sea. JI know 
that the peoples are firmly united 
toward friend and toward foe, blame- 
less in every way, after the olden cus- 
toms.’’ 

And moreover the son of Healfdene, 
shelter of warriors, gave unto him 
twelve treasures within the hall; he 
bade him go in safety with these gifts 
unto his own dear people, and quickly 
come again. And the king of noble 
lineage, lord of the Seyldings, kissed 
that best of thanes and clasped him 
round the neck; tears fell from the 
geray-haired man. The wise and aged 
king looked for either thing, but rather 
for the second, that they would never 
meet again, brave in the council.t’ The 
hero was so dear to him that he could 
not contain his welling grief, for in his 
breast secret longing after the dear 
man, fast bound within his heart, 
burned through his blood. 

Then Beowulf, the warrior proud of 
his gold, exulting in his treasure, went 
thence treading the grassy plain. The 
ship awaited her lord, riding at anchor. 
And, as they went, Hrothgar’s gift was 
praised full oft. He was a king, blame- 
less in every wise, until old age, which 


1There were two possibilities, the passage 
seems to imply:. that Hrothgar might see 
Beowulf again and that he might not.—C. B. 
Tinker. 


jas often wasted many a man, took 
from him the joys of strength. 


Beowulf returged to Geatland to the court 
of his kinsman, Hygelac, and told him 
how he had slain Grendel and Grendel’s 
mother. To Hygelac he gave the gifts 
Hrothgar had given him and in return 
he received rich gifts from Hygelac. 


Part III 


BEOWULF AND THE DRAGON 


[After the deaths of Hygelac and of Heardred, 
his son, Beowulf ruled the Geats for fifty 
years. Then a dragon whose treasure had 
been plundered began to lay waste the 
land with fire and burned the king’s for- 
tress. Beowulf sought him out in his 
cavern by the sea. Feeling that his doom 
was upon him, he bade farewell to his 
companions, recounted his deeds of 
bravery, and uttered his last boasts of vic- 
tory. He descended alone to fight with 
the monster, while his warriors awaited 
the outcome. He found his sword useless 
because it was melted by the fiery poison- 
ous breath of the dragon. The comrades 
of Beowulf fled in terror from the scene 
of the combat, but one of them, Wiglaf, 
returned to aid his wounded master. 
When the firedrake had been killed, Beo- 
wulf had received a mortal wound. After 
his death his followers built a huge 
funeral pile as he had directed upon a 
promontory overlooking the sea and 
burned his body there together with rich 
treasure. Then they buried the dragon’s 
hoard under a mound.on the cliff as a 
memorial to their great king.] 


JOHN MILTON 
PARADISE LOST 


THE VERSE 


The measure is English heroic verse with- 
out rhyme, as that of Homer in Greek, and 
of Virgil in Latin—rhyme being no necessary 
adjunct or true ornament of poem or good 
verse, in longer works especially, but the in- 
vention of a barbarous age, to set off 
wretched matter and lame metre; graced in- 
deed since by the use of some famous modern 
poets, carried away by custom, but much to 
their own vexation, hindrance, and constraint 
to express many things otherwise, and for the 
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most part worse, than else they would have 
expressed them. Not without cause, there- 
fore, some both Italian and Spanish poets of 
prime note have rejected rhyme both in longer 
and shorter works, as have also long since 
our best English tragedies, as a thing of 
itself, to all judicious ears, trivial and of no 
true musical delight; which consists only in 


apt numbers, fit quantity of syllables, and the 


sense variously drawn out from one verse into 
another, not in the jingling sound of like 
endings—a fault avoided by the learned 
ancients both in poetry and all good oratory. 
This neglect then of rhyme so little is to be 
taken for a defect, though it may seem so 
perhaps to vulgar readers, that it rather is to 
be esteemed’ as an example set, the first in 
English, of ancient liberty recovered to 
heroic poem from the troublesome and/modern 
bondage of rhyming. 
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PARADISE LOST 


: Boox I 


THE ARGUMENT 


This First Book proposes, first in brief, the 
whole subject—Man’s disobedience, and the 
loss thereupon of Paradise, wherein. he was 
placed: then touches the prime cause of his 
fall—the Serpent, or rather Satan in the Ser- 
pent; who, revolting from God, and drawing 
to his side many legions of Angels, was, by 
the command of God, driven out of Heaven, 
with all his crew, into the great Deep. Which 
action passed over, the Poem hastens into. the 
midst of things; presenting Satan, with his 
Angels, now fallen into Hell—described here 
not in the Centre (for heaven and earth may 
be supposed as yet not made, certainly not yet 
accursed), but in a place of utter darkness, 
fitliest called Chaos. Here Satan, with his 
Angels lying on the burning lake, thunder- 
struck and astonished, after a certain space 
recovers, as from confusion; calls up him who, 
next in order and dignity, lay by him: they 
confer of their miserable fall. Satan awakens 
all his legions, who lay till then in the same 
manner confounded. They rise: their num- 
bers; array of battle; their chief leaders 
named, according to the idols known after- 
wards in Canaan and the countries adjoining. 
To these Satan directs his speech; comforts 
them with hope yet of regaining Heaven; but 
tells them, lastly, of a new world and new 
kind of creature to be created, according to 
an ancient prophecy, or report, in Heaven— 
for that Angels were long before this visible 
creation was the opinion of many ancient 
Fathers. To find out the truth of this proph- 


ecy, and what to determine thereon, he refers . 


to a full council. What his associates thence 
aitempt. Pandemonium, the palace.of Satan, 
rises, suddenly built out of the Deep: the 
infernal Peers there sit in council. 


, 
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Of Man’s first disbbedience, and the 

fruit | ¢ 

Of that forbidden tree whose mortal 
taste 

Brought death into the World, and 
all our woe, 

With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 

Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, 

Sing, Heavenly Muse, that on the secret 

“pow “Stop 


~ Of Oreb,! or of Sinai, didst inspire 


That shepherd who first. taught the 
chosen seed : 

In the beginning how the heavens and 
earth 

Rose out of Chaos: or, if Sion hill? 10 

Delight thee more, and Silova’s brook 
that flowed 

Fast by the oracle of God,*? I thence 

Invoke thy aid to my adventrous song, 

That with no middle flight intends to 
soar 

Above the Aonian mount,* while it 

| pursues 

Things unattempted yet in prose or 
rhyme. 2545 

And chiefly Thou, O Spirit, that dost 
prefer 

Before all temples the upright heart 
and pure, 

Instruct me, for Thou know’st; Thou 
from the first 


Wast present, and, with mighty wings ft 


outspread, 20 

Dove-like sat’st brooding on the vast 
Abyss, 

And mad’st it pregnant: what in me is 
dark 

Illumine, what is low raise and 
support ; 

That, to the height of this great 
argument, 


I may assert Eternal Providence, 


1Horeb, where the Angel of the Lord ap- 
peared to Moses out of the burning bush. 

2The site of Jerusalem. 

3 Close to the temple of Jerusalem. 

4Sacred to the muses who inspired the 
classic poets. 
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And justify the ways of God to niente 


Say first—for Heaven hides nothing 
from thy view, 
Nor the deep tract of Hell—say first 
what cause 
Moved our grand Parents, 
‘happy state, 
Favored of Heaven so highly, to fall off 
- From their Creator, and transgress his 


in that 


will 31 
For one restraint, lords of the world 
besides ? 
Who first seduced them to that foul 
revolt? 


The infernal Serpent ; he it was 
whose guile, 


Stirred up with envy and revenge, 


deceived th. 
The mother of mankind, what time his 
pride 


Had cast him out from Heaven, with 
all his host 

Of rebel Angels, by whose aid, aspiring 

To set himself in glory above his 


peers, 
He trusted to have equalled the Most 
High, 40 


If he opposed ; and, with ambitious aim 

Against the throne and monarchy of 
God, 

Raised impious war in Heaven and 
battle proud, 

. With vain attempt. Him the Almighty 
Power 

Hurled headlong flaming from the 
ethereal sky, ; 

With hideous ruin and combustion, 
down 

To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 

In adamantine chains and penal fire, 

Who durst defy the Omnipotent to 
arms. 

Nine times the space that measures 


day and night 50 

To mortal men, he, with his horrid + 
crew, 

Lay vanquished, rolling in the fiery 
gulf, 

thatoanded| though immortal. But 
his doom 


Reserved him to more wrath; for now 
the thought 


1¥Fit to excite horror. 
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Both of lost happiness and lasting 


pain 

Torments him: round he throws his 
baleful eyes, 

That witnessed huge affliction and dis- 
may, 

Mixed with obdurate pride and stead- 
fast hate. 

At once, as far as Angel’s ken, he 
views 59 

The dismal situation waste and wild. 

A dungeon horrible, on all sides round, 

As one great furnace flamed; yet from 
those flames 


f 
A at -fi_4 ky 


: No light, but rather darkness_visible 


Served only to discover sights of 
woe, — | 

Regions of ‘sorrow, doleful shades, 
where peace 

And rest can never dwell, hope never 
comes 

That comes to all, but torture without |’ 
end | 

Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed - 


With ever-burning sulphur uncon- 
sumed. 

Such place Eternal Justice had pre- 
pared | J , 70 

For those! rebellious ; here! their prison, 
ordained | 

In utter? darkness, and their portion. 
set, ) 

As far removed from God and light of 
Heaven 

As from the centre thrice to the utmost 
pole. 

Oh how unlike the place from whence 
they fell! 

There the companions of his fall, o’er- 
whelmed 

With floods and whirlwinds of tempest- 
uous fire, . 

He soon discerns; and, weltering by 
his side, 

One next himself in power, and next in 
crime, 

Long after known in Palestine, and 
named 80 


Beélzebub. To whom the Arch-Enemy, 
And thence in Heaven ealled eens 
with bold words 


2 
outer 
> A Hebrew word for ‘‘adversary.”’ 
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a a ee ee es 
Breaking the horrid silence, thus be- 


— gan :— 
‘“Tf thou beest he—but 
fallen! how changed 
From him who, in the happy realms of 
light, 
Clothed with transcendent brightness, 
didst outshine 


Oh how 


Myriads, though bright—if he whom 


{ 


mutual league, 

United thoughts and counsels, equal 
hope 

And hazard in the glorious enterprise, 

Joined with me once, now misery hath 
joined 90 

In equal ruin; into what pit thou seest 

From what height fallen: so much the 
stronger proved 

He with his thunder: and till then who 
knew 

The force of those dire arms? 
not for those, 

Nor what ‘the potent Victor in his 
rage 

Can else inflict, do I repent, or change, 

Though changed in outward lustre, 
that fixed mind, 

And high disdain from sense of in- 
jured merit, 

That with the Mightiest raised me to 


Yet 


contend, 
And to the fierce contention brought 
along 100 


Innumerable force of Spirits armed, 
That durst dislike his reign, and, me 


preferring, 

His utmost power with adverse power 
opposed 

In dubious battle on the plains of 
Heaven, 


And shook his throne. What though 
the field be lost? 

All is not lost—the unconquerable 
will, 

And study of revenge, immortal hate, 

And courage never to submit or yield: 

And what is else not to be overcome. 

That glory never shall his wrath. or 
might 110 

Extort from me. To bow and sue for 
orace 

With suppliant knee, and deify his 
power 


Who, from the terror of this arm, So 


late 
Doubted+ his empire—that were low 
indeed ; 
That were an ignominy and shame be- 
} neath 
This downfall; since, by fate, the 


strength of Gods, 

And this empyreal substance, cannot 
fail; 

Since, through experience of this great 
event, 

In arms not worse, in foresight much 
advanced, 

We may with more successful hope re- 
solve - 120 

To wage by force or guile eternal war, 

Irreconcilable to our grand Foe, 

Who now triumphs, and in the excess 


of joy 
Sole reigning holds the tyranny of 
Heaven.”’ 
So spake the apostate Angel, though 
in pain, 
Vaunting aloud, but racked with deep 
despair ; 
And him thus eSyereg soon his bold 
compeer :— -<* 
x ‘‘O Prince, O Chief of many thronéd 
Powers 
That led the embattled Seraphim to 
war 
Under thy conduct, and, in dreadful 
deeds 130 
Fearless, endangered Heaven’s perpet- 
ual King, 


And put to proof his high supremacy, 

Whether upheld by guieites or chance, 
or fate! 

Too well I see and rue the dire event 

That, with sad overthrow and foul de- 
feat, 

Hath lost us Heaven, and all this 
mighty host 

In horrible destruction laid thus low, 

As far as Gods and Heavenly Essences 

Can perish: for the mind and spirit 
remains 

Invincible, and vigor soon returns, 140 

Though all our glory extinct, and 
happy state 

Here swallowed up in endless misery. 

*feared for 
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But what if he our Conqueror (whom I 
now 

Of force believe almighty, since no less 

Than such could have o’erpowered such 
force as ours) 

Have left us this our. spirit and 
strength entire, 

Strongly to suffer and support our 


pains, 

That we may so suffice’ his vengeful 
ire, 

Or do him mightier service.as his | 
thralls 

By right of war, whate’er his business 
be, 150 

Here in the heart of Hell to work in 
fire, 


Or do his errands in the gloomy Deep ? 

What can it then avail though yet we 
feel 

Strength undiminished, or eternal be- 
ing 

To undergo eternal punishment ?’’ A 

Whereto with speedy words the 

Arch-Fiend replied :— 

(«Wallen Cherub, to be weak is mis- 


erable, 

Doing or suffering : Y put of this be 
sure— 

To do aught good never will be our 
task 


But ever to do ill our sole delight, 160 
As being the contrary to his high 


will 

Whom we resist. If then his provid- 
ence 

Out of our evil seek to bring forth 
200d, 


Our labor must be to pervert that end, 
And out of good still to find means of 
. evil; 
Which oft-times may succeed so as per- 
haps 
Shall grieve him, if I fail not, and dis- 
turb | 
His inmost counsels from their destined 
aim. 
But see! the angry Victor hath recalled 
His ministers of vengeance and pur- 
suit . 170 
Back to the gates of Heaven: the sul- 
phurous hail, 
1 satisfy 


eo 
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Shot after us in storm, o’erblown, hath 
laid 

The fiery surge that from the precipice- 

Of Heaven, received us falling; and 
the thunder, 

Winged with red lightning and im- 
petuous rage, 

Perhaps hath spent his shafts, 
ceases Now 

To bellow through the vast and bound- 
less Deep. 

Let us not slip the occasion, whether 

“scorn E 

Or satiate fury yield it. from our Foe. 

Seest thou yon dreary plain, forlorn 
and wild, 180 

The seat of desolation, void of hght, 

Save what the glimmering of these 
livid flames 

Casts pale and dreadful? 


a 


and 


Thither iE 


us tend | 

From off the tossing of these fiery 
waves ; 

There rest, iif any rest can harbor 


there ; 
And, reassembling our afflicted powers; 
Consult how we may henéefenth most 
offend 
Our Enemy, our own loss how repair, 
How overeome this dire calamity, 
What reinforcement we may gain from 
hope, 190 
If not, what resolution from despair.’’ 
Thus Satan, talking to his nearest 


mate, 
With ine uplift above the wave, and 


That Sere blazed ; his other parts 
besides. 

Prone on the flood, extended long and 
large, 

Lay floating many a rood, in bulk as 
huge 

As whom the fables name of eaeescnaus 
s1ze, 

Titanian or Earth-born, pact ne 

. on Jove, 

Briareos or Typhon, whom the den 

By ancient Tarsus held, or that sea- 
beast 200 


Leviathan, which God ‘of all his works 


“Created hugest that swim the ocean- 
stream. 


i : i ae : 
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Him, haply slumbering on the Norway 
foam, 

The pilot of some small night-foun- 
dered * skiff, 

Deeming some island, oft, as seamen 
tell, 

With fixéd anchor in his scaly rind, 

. Moors by his side under the lee, while 
night 

Invests the sea, and wishéd morn de- 
lays. 

So stretched out huge in length the 
Arch-Fiend lay, 


Chained on the burning lake; nor 
ever thence 210 

Had risen, or heaved his head, but that 
the will 

And high permission of all-ruling 
Heaven 

Left-him at large to his own dark de- 
signs, 


That with reiterated crimes he might 

Heap on himself damnation, while he 
sought — 

Evil to others, and enraged might see 

How all his malice served but to bring 


forth 

Infinite goodness, grace, and mercy, 
shown 

On Man by him seduced, but on him- 
self 

Treble confusion, wrath, and ven- 
geance poured. 220 

Forthwith upright he rears from off 

the pool 

His mighty stature; on each hand the 
flames, 


Driven backward, slope their pointing 
spires, and, rolled 

In billows, leave in the midst a horrid 
vale. 

Then with expanded wings he steers 
his flight 

Aloft, incumbent on the dusky air, 

That felt unusual weight; till on dry 
land 

He lights—if it were land that ever 
burned 

With solid, as the lake with liquid fire, 

And such appeared in hue as when the 
force 230 

Of subterranean wind transports a hill 

1 Overtaken by night. 


Torn from Pelorus; or the shattered 
side 

Of thundering A‘tna,- whose combus- 
tible 

And fuelled entrails, thence conceiving 
fire, 

Sublimed with mineral fury, aid the 
winds, 

And leave a singed bottom all involved 

With stench and smoke; such resting 
found the sole 

Of unblest feet. Him followed his next 


mate ; 

Both glorying to have scaped the Sty- 
gian flood 

As gods, and by their own recovered 
strength, 240 

Not by the sufferance of Supernal 
Power. 


‘“Is this the region, this the soil, 
the clime,’’ 
Said then the lost Archangel, ‘‘this the 
Seat ; 
That we must change for Heaven?— 
this mournful gloom 
For that celestial light? Be it so, since 


he 

Who now is sovran ean dispose and 
bid" .99: 

What shall be right: farthest from him 
is best, 


Whom reason hath equalled, force hath 
made supreme 


Above his equals. Farewell, happy 


fields, 

Where joy for ever dwells! Hail, 
horrors! hail, 250 

Infernal World! and thou, profoundest 
Hell, 

Receive thy new possessor—one who 
brings 

A. mind not to be changed by: place or 
time. 

~The mind is its own place, and in ite > 

self 

Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of 
Heaven. 

What matter where, if I be still the 
same, 

And what I should be, all but less than 
he 


Whom thunder hath made greater? 
Here at least 
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We shall be free; the Almighty hath 


not built 

Here for his envy, will not drive us 
hence: 260 

Here we may reign secure; and, in my 
choice, 

To reign is worth ambition, though in 
Hell: 

“Better to reign in Hell than serve in 

Heaven. 


But wherefore let we then our faith- 
ful friends, 


The associates and co-partners of our 
loss, 

Lie thus astonished? on the oblivious 
pool,? 

And eall them not to share with us 
their part 


In this unhappy mansion, or once more 
With rallied arms to try what may be 


yet 
Regained in Heaven, or what more 
lost in Hell?’’ 270 


So Satan spake; and him Beélzebub 

Thus answered :—'‘‘ Leader of those ar- 
mies bright 

Which, but the Omnipotent, none could 
have foiled, 

If once they hear that voice, their live- 
liest pledge 


Of hope in fears and dangers—heard 
so oft 

In worst extremes, and on the perilous 
edge 

Of battle, when it raged, in all as- 
saults ; 

Their surest signal—they will soon re- 
sume 

New courage and revive, though now 
they le 

Grovelling and prostrate on yon lake 
of fire, 280 


As we erewhile, astounded and amazed ; 
No wonder, fallen such a pernicious 
height !’’ 
He scarce had ceased when the supe- 
rior Fiend 


Was moving toward the shore; his 
ponderous shield, 
Kthereal temper, massy, large, and 
round, 
1 stunned 


? Pool which induces forgetfulness. 
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Behind him cast. The broad circum- 
ference 

Hung on his shoulders lke the moon, 
whose, orb 

Through optic glass the Tuscan artist * 
views 

At evening, from the top of Fesolé, 

Or in Valdarno, to desery new lands, 


Rivers, or mountains, in her spotty 
olobe. 291 

His spear—to equal which the tallest 
pine 

Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the 
mast 

Of some great ammiral,* were but a - 
wand— 

He walked with, to support uneasy 
steps ~ 

Over the burning marl, not like those 
steps 

On Heaven’s azure; and the torrid 
clime 

Smote on him sore besides, vaulted 
with fire. 

Nathless he so endured, till on the 
beach 

Of that inflamed sea he stood, and 
called 300 

His legions, Angel Forms, who lay en- 
traneced 

Thick as autumnal leaves that strow 
the brooks 

In Vallombrosa, where phe Ktrurian 
shades HEA 


High over-arched eau or scat- 
tered sedge 

Afloat, when with fierce si Orion 
‘armed 

Hath vexed the Red-Sea coast, whose 
waves o’erthrew 

Busiris and his Memphian chivalry, 

While with perfidious hatred they pur- 


sued 
The sojourners of Goshen, who be- 
held 
From the safe shore sireai eating car- 
Casses — 310 
And broken chariot-wheels. So thick 
bestrown, 
Abject and lost, lay these, covering the 
flood, 
3 Galileo 
4 Admiral. Here the Admiral’s ship. 
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Under amazement of their hideous 


change. 

He ealled so loud that all the hollow 
deep 

Of Hell resounded :—‘*‘ Princes, Poten- 
tates, 


Warriors, the Flower of Heaven—once 
yours; now lost, 

If such astonishment as this can seize 

Eternal Spirits! Or have ye chosen 
this place 

After the toil of battle to repose 

Your wearied virtue, for the ease you 


find 320 
To slumber here, as in the vales of 
Heaven? 


Or in this abject posture have ye sworn 

To adore the Conqueror, who now be- 
holds 

Cherub and Seraph rolling in the flood 

With scattered arms and ensigns, till 
anon 

His swift pursuers from Heaven-gates 
discern 

The advantage, and, descending, tread 
us down 

Thus drooping, or with linkéd thun- 
derbolts 

Transfix us to the bottom of this 
eulf ?— 

Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen!”’ 

They heard, and were abashed, and 


up they sprung 331 

Upon the wing, as when men wont to 
watch, 

On duty sleeping found by whom they 
dread, 

Rouse and bestir themselves ere well 
awake. 

Nor did they not perceive the evil 
plight 

In which they were, or the fierce pains 
not feel; 

Yet to their General’s voice they soon 
obeyed, 

Innumerable. As when the potent rod 


Of Amram’s son,” in Egypt’s evil day 
Waved round the: coast, up-called a 


pitchy cloud 340 
Of locusts, warping* on the eastern 
wind, 


1 strength ® Moses 
3 flying with a bending motion 
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That o’er the realm of impious Pharaoh 


hung 

Like Night, and darkened all the land 
of Nile; 

So numberless were those bad Angels 
seen 

Hovering on wing under the cope of 
Hell, 

"Twixt upper, nether, and surrounding 
fires ; 

Till, as a signal given, the uplifted 
Spear 


Of their great Sultan waving to direct 

Their course, in even balance down 
they hght 

On the firm brimstone, and fill all the 


plain: 350 

A multitude Lke which the populous 
North 

Poured never from her frozen loins to 
pass 

Rhene or the Danaw,* when her barba- 
rous sons 

Came like a deluge on the South, and 
spread 


Beneath Gibraltar to the Libyan sands. 

Forthwith, from every squadron and 
each band, 

The heads and leaders thither haste 

where stood 

ereat Commander ; 

Shapes, and Forms 

Exeelling human; princely Dignities; 

And Powers that erst in Heaven sat 
on thrones, 360 

Though of their names in Heavenly 
records now . 

Be no memorial, blotted out and rased 

By their rebellion from the Books of 
Life. 

Nor had they yet among the sons of 
Eve 

Got them new names, till, wandering 
o’er the earth, 

Through God’s high sufferance for the 
trial of man, 

By falsities and lies the greatest part 

Of mankind they corrupted to forsake 

God their Creator, and the invisible 

Glory of him that made them to trans- 
form 370 

Oft to the image of a brute, adorned 


* Rhine or Danube 


Their godlike 
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With gay religions’ full of pomp and | Audacious neighborhood, the wisest 


gold, 

And devils to adore for deities: 

Then were they known to men by vari- 
ous names, 

And various idols through the heathen 
world. 

Say, Muse, their names then known, 

who first, who last, 

Roused from the slumber on that fiery 


couch, 
At their oreat Emperor’ S eall, as next 
in worth 
Came singly where he stood on the bare 
strand, 
While the promiscuous crowd stood 
yet aloof. 380 
The chief were those who, from the 
pit of Hell 
Roaming to seek their prey on Earth, 
durst fix 
Their seats, long after, next the seat 
God, 


Their altars by His altar, gods adored 

Among the nations round, and durst 
abide 

Jehovah thundering out of Sion, 
throned 

Between the Cherubim; yea, often 
placed 

Within His sanctuary 
shrines, 

Abominations; and with curséd things 

His holy rites and solemn feasts pro- 


itself their 


faned, 390 

And with their darkness durst affront 
his light. 

First, Moloch, horrid king, besmeared 
with blood 

Of human sacrifice, and parents’ 
tears; 


Though, for the noise of drums and 
timbrels loud, 

Their children’s cries unheard that 
passed through fire 

To his grim idol. Him the Ammo- 
nite 

Worshipped in Rabba and her watery 
plain, 

In Argob and in Basan, to the stream 
Of utmost Arnon. Nor content with 
such 3 

1 religious appurtenances 


7 heart 400 

Of Solomon he led by fraud to build 

His temple right against the temple of 
God 

On that opprobrious hill, and made his 
grove 

The pleasant valley of Hinnom, Tophet 
thence 

And black Gehenna called, the type of 
Hell. 

Next Chemos, the obscene dread of 
Moab’s sons, : 

From Aroer to Nebo and the wild 

Of southmost Abari ; in Hesebon 

And Horonaim, Seon’s realm, beyond 

The flowery dale of Sibma, ‘elad with 
vines, 410 

And Eleale to the Asphaltie Pool: ? 

Peor his other name, when he enticed 

Israel in Sittim, on their march from 
Nile, 

To do him wanton rites, which cost 
them woe. 

Yet. thence his lustful orgies he en- 
larged 

Even to that hill of scandal, by the 
grove 

Of Moloch homicide, lust hard by hate, 

Till good Josiah drove them thence to 
Hell. 

With these came they who, from the 
bordering flood 

Of old Euphrates to the brook that 


parts 420 
Egypt from Syrian ground, had gen- 
eral names 


Of Baalim and Ashtaroth—those male, 

These feminine. For Spirits, when 
they please, 

Can either sex assume, or both; so 
soft 

And uncompounded is their essence 
pure, 

Not tied or manacled with joint or 
limb, 

Nor founded on the brittle strength of 
bones, 

Like cumbrous flesh; but, in what 
shape they choose, 

Dilated or condensed, bright or ob- 
secure, 

? Dead Sea 
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Can execute their aery purposes, 430 

And works of love or enmity fulfil. 

For those the race of Israel oft for- 
sook 

Their Living Strength, and unfre- 
quented left 

His righteous altar, bowing lowly down 

To bestial gods; for which their heads, 


as low 

Bowed down in battle, sunk before the 
spear 

Of despicable foes. With these in 
troop 

Came Astoreth, whom the Phcenicians 
called 

Astarte, queen of heaven, with crescent 
horns ; 

To whose bright image nightly by the 
moon 440 

Sidonian virgins paid their vows and 
Songs ; 


In Sion also not unsung, where stood 
Her temple on the offensive mountain, 
built 


By that uxorious king whose heart, 


though large, 

Beguiled by fair idolatresses, fell 

To idols foul. Thammuz+ came next 
behind, 

Whose annual wound in Lebanon al- 
lured 

The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 

In amorous ditties all a summer’s 


day, 
While smooth Adonis from his native 


rock 450 

Ran purple to the sea, supposed with 
blood 

Of Thammuz yearly wounded: the 
love-tale 

Infected Sion’s daughters with lke 
heat, — 

Whose wanton passions in the sacred 
porch 


Ezekiel saw, when, by the vision led, 

His eye surveyed the dark idolatries 

Of alienated Judah. Next came one 

Who mourned in earnest, when the 
captive ark 

Maimed his brute image, head and 
hands lopped off, 

In his own temple, on the grunsel-edge, 

1 Syrian love-god 


Where he fell flat and shamed his wor- 


shippers : 461 
Dagon his name, sea-monster, upward 
man 
And downward fish; yet had his tem- 
ple high . 
Reared in Azotus, dreaded through the 
coast 


Of Palestine, in Gath and Ascalon, 
And <Accaron and Gaza’s frontier 


bounds. 

Him followed Rimmon, whose delight- 
ful seat 

Was fair Damascus, on the fertile 
banks 

Of Abbana and Pharphar, lucid 
streams. — 

He also against the house of God was 
bold: 470 

A leper once he lost, and gained a 
king— 

Ahaz, his sottish conqueror, whom he 
drew 


God’s altar to disparage and displace 
For one of Syrian mode, whereon to 


burn 

His odious offerings, and adore the 
gods 

Whom he had vanquished. After these 
appeared 

A erew who, under names of old re- 
nown— 


Osiris, Isis, Orus, and their train— 

With monstrous shapes and sorceries 
abused 

Fanatic Egypt and her priests, to seek 

Their wandering gods disguised in bru- 
tish forms 481 

Rather than human. Nor did Israel 
scape 

The infection, when their borrowed 
gold composed 

The calf in Oreb; and the rebel king 

Doubled that sin in Bethel and in 
Dan, 

Likening his Maker to the grazéd ox— 

Jehovah, who, in one night, when he 
passed 

From Egypt marching, equalled ? with 
one stroke 

Both her first-born and all her bleating 
gods. 

7 levelled 
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Belial came last; than whom a Spirit 
more lewd 490 

Feil not from Heaven, or more gross to 
love 

Vice for itself. To him no temple stood 

Or altar smoked; yet who more oft 
than he 

In temples and at altars, when the 
priest 

Turns atheist, as did Eli’s sons, who 
filled 

With lust and violence the house of 
God? 


In courts and palaces he also reigns, 


And in luxurious cities, where the 
noise 

Of riot ascends above their loftiest 
towers, 

And injury ‘and outrage ; and when 
night 500 

Darkens the streets, then wander forth 
the sons 

Of Belial, flown with insolence and 
wine. 

Witness the streets of Sodom, and that 
night 


In Gibeah, when the hospitable door 
lixposed a matron, to avoid worse rape. 
These were the prime in order and 
in might: 
The rest were long to tell; though far 
renowned 
The Jonian gods—of Javan’s issue held 
Gods, yet confessed later than Heaven 


and Earth, 
Their boasted parents; -—Titan, Heav- 
en’s first-born, 510 


With his enormous brood, and birth- 
right seized 

By younger Saturn: he from mightier 
Jove, 

His own and Rhea’s son, like measure 
found ; 

So Jove usurping reigned. These, first 
in Crete 

And Ida known, thence on the snowy 
top 

Of cold Olympus ruled the middle 
air, 

Their highest heaven; 
Delphian eliff, 

Or in Dodona, and through all the 
bounds 


or on the 
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Of Doric land; or who with Saturn old - 


led over Adria to the Hesperian 

fields, 520 

And o’er the Celtic roamed the utmost 
Isles. 


All these and more came flocking; 

but with looks 

Downeast and damp ;' 
appeared 

Obscure some glimpse of joy to have 
found their Chief 

Not in despair, to have found them- 
selves not lost 

In loss itself; which on his countenance 


yet such wherein 


cast 

Like doubtful hue. But he, his wonted 
pride 

Soon recollecting, with high words that 
bore 


Semblanece of worth, not substance, 
gently raised 

Their fainting courage, and dispelled 
their fears: 530 

Then straight commands that, at the 
warlike sound 

Of trumpets loud and elarions, be 
upreared 

His mighty standard. 
honor claimed 

Azazel as his right, a Cherub tall: 

Who forthwith from the glittering staff 


That proud 


unfurled 

The imperial ensign; which, full high 
advanced, 

Shone like a meteor streaming to the 
wind, 

With gems and golden lustre rich 
emblazed, 

Seraphiec arms and trophies; all the 
while 

Sonorous metal blowing martial 
sounds: 540 


At which the universal host up-sent 

A shout that tore Hell’s concave, and 
beyond 

Frighted the reign of Chaos and old 
Night. 

All in a moment through the gloom 
were seen 

Ten thousand banners rise into the air, 

With orient colors waving: with them 
rose 

+ dejected 
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A forest huge of spears ; and thronging 


helms 

Appeared, and serried shields in thick 
array 

Of depth immeasurable. Anon they 
move 

In perfect phalanx to the Dorian 
mood * 550 

Of flutes and soft recorders—such as 
raised 


To height of noblest temper heroes old 

Arming to battle, and instead of rage 

Deliberate valor breathed, firm, and 
unmoved 


With dread of death to flight or foul 
EoLreal: 

Nor wanting power to mitigate and 
swage ” 

With solemn touches troubled thoughts, 
and chase 


Anguish and doubt and fear and sor- 
row and pain 


From mortal or immortal minds. Thus 
they, | 

Breathing united force with fixéd 
thought, | 560 

Moved on in silence to soft pipes that 
charmed 

Their painful steps o’er the burnt soil. 
And now 

Advanced in view they stand—a horrid 
front 

Of dreadful length and dazzling arms, 
in guise 


Of warriors old, with ordered spear 
and shield, 

Awaiting what command their mighty 
Chief 

Had to impose. He through the armed 

| files 

Darts his experienced eye, and soon 
traverse 

The whole battalion views—their order 
due, 

Their visages and stature as of gods; 570 

Their number last he sums. And now 
his heart 

Distends with pride, and, hardening in 
his strength, 

Glories: for never, since created Man, 


1The Dorian or Doric mode was grave and 
stern. 
4 assuage 


Met such embodied force as, named 
with these, 

Could merit more than that small 
infantry 

Warred on by cranes—though all the 
giant brood 

Of Phlegra with the heroic race were 


joined 

That fought at Thebes and Ilium, on 
each side 

Mixed with auxiliar gods; and what 
resounds 


In fable or romance of Uther’s son,? 
Begirt with British and Armoric 
knights ; * 1384 
And all who since, baptized or infidel, 
Jousted in Aspramont, or Montalban, 
Damasco, or Marocco, or Trebisond, 
Or whom Biserta sent from Afric shore 
When Charlemain with all his peerage 
fell 
By Fontarabbia. Thus far these beyond 


Compare of mortal prowess, yet 
observed 

Their dread Commander. He, above 
the rest 


In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood lke a tower. 


not lost 591 

All her original brightness, nor 
appeared 

Less than Archangel ruined, and the 
excess 

Of glory obscured: as when the sun 
new-risen 

Looks through the horizontal misty 
air 

Shorn of his beams, or, from behind the 
moon, 

In dim eclipse, disastrous® twilight 
sheds 

On half the nations, and with fear of 
change 

Perpléxes monarchs. Darkened so, yet 
shone 

Above them all the Archangel: but his 
face 600 

Deep sears of thunder had intrenched, 
and care VA | 

Sat on his faded cheek, but under 
brows 


3 King Arthur *Knights of Brittany 


5 ill-omened 


His form had yet ~ : 
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Of dauntless courage, and considerate * 
pride 

Waiting revenge. Cruel his eye, but cast 

Signs of remorse and passion? to 


behold 

The fellows of his crime, the followers 
rather 

(Far other once beheld in _ bliss), 
condemned 

For ever now to have their lot in pain— 

Millions of Spirits for his fault 
amerced * 

Of Heaven, and from eternal splen- 
dors flung 610 

For his revolt—yet faithful how they 
stood, 

Their glory withered; as, when Heav- 
en’s fire 

Hath scathed the forest oaks or moun- 
tain pines, 


With singéd top their stately growth, 
though bare, 
Stands on the blasted heath. He now 


prepared 
To speak; whereat their doubled ranks 
they bend 
From wing to wing, and half enclose 
| him round 
With all his peers: attention held them 
mute. | 
Thrice he assayed, and thrice, in spite 
of scorn, 
Tears, such as Angels weep, burst 
forth: at last 620 
Words interwove with sighs found out 
their way :— 
‘‘O myriads of immortal Spirits! O 
Powers 


Matchless, but with the Almighty !— 
and that strife 

Was not inglorious, though the event 
was dire, 

As this place testifies, and this dire 
change, s 
Hateful to utter. But what power of 

mind, ! 
Foreseeing or presaging, from the 
depth 
Of knowledge past or present, could 
have feared 
How such united force of gods, how 
such 
* thoughtful 


2 compassion 3 penalized 
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As stood like these, could ever know 


repulse ? 630 

For who can yet believe, though after 
loss,» 

That all these puissant legions, whose 
exile 

Hath emptied Heaven, shall fail to 
reascend, 

Self-raised, and repossess their native 
Seat ? 

For me, be witness all the host of 
Heaven, 

If counsels different, or danger 
shunned 

By me, have lost our hopes. But he 
who reigns 

Monarch in Heaven till then as one 
secure 


Sat on his throne, upheld by old repute, 
Consent or custom, and his regal 


state 
Put forth at full, but still his strength 
concealed— 641 


Which tempted our and 
wrought our fall. 

Henceforth his might we know, and 
know our own, 

So as not either to provoke, or dread 

New war. provoked: our better part 
remains 

To work in close design, by fraud or 
guile, ope t= 

What force effected not; that he no less 

At length from us may. find, who 


attempt, 


overcomes 

By force hath overcome but half his 
foe. 

Space may produce new Worlds; 
whereof so rife 650 

There went a fame in Heaven that he 
ere long 


Intended to create, and therein plant 

A generation whom his choice regard 

Should favor equal to the Sons of 
Heaven. 

Thither, if but to pry, shall be perhaps 

Our first eruption—thither, or else- 
where ; 

For this infernal pit shall never hold 

Celestial Spirits in bondage, nor the 
Abyss 

Long under darkness cover. But these 
thoughts 
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Full counsel must mature. Peace is 
despaired ; 660 
For who can think submission? War 
then, war 
Open or understood, must be re- 
solved.”’ 
He spake; and to confirm his words, 
out-flew 
Millions of flaming swords, drawn from 
the thighs 


Of mighty Cherubim ; the sudden blaze 

Far round illumined Hell. Highly 
they raged 

Against the Highest, and fierce with 
oraspéd arms 

Clashed on their sounding shields the 
din of war, 

Hurling defiance toward the vault of 
Heaven. 

There stood a hill not far, whose 

erisly top 670 

Belched fire and rolling smoke; the 
rest entire 

Shone with a glossy seurf—undoubted 
sien 

That in his womb was hid metallic ore, 

The work of sulphur. Thither, winged 


with speed, 

A numerous brigad hastened: as when 
bands 

Of pioneers, with spade and pickaxe 
armed, 

Forerun the royal camp, to trench a 
field, 

Or cast a rampart. Mammon led them 
on— 

Mammon, the least erected Spirit that 
fell 

From Heaven; for even in Heaven his 
looks and thoughts 680 

Were always downward bent, admiring 
more 


The riches of Heaven’s pavement, 
trodden gold, 

Than aught divine or holy else enjoyed 

In vision beatific. By him first 

Men also, and by his suggestion taught, 

Ransacked the Centre, and with im- 
pious hands 

Rifled the bowels of their mother Earth 

For treasures better hid. Soon had his 
crew 

Opened into the hill a spacious wound, 
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And digged out ribs of gold. Let none 
admire 690 
That riches grow in Hell; that soil may 
best 
Deserve the precious bane. And here 
let those 


Who boast in mortal things, and won- 
dering tell 

Of Babel, and the works of Memphian 
kings, 

Learn how their greatest monuments 
of fame, 

And strength, and art, are easily out- 
done 

By Spirits reprobate, and in an hour 

What in an age they, with incessant 


toil 

And hands innumerable, scarce per- 
form. 

Nigh on the plain, in many eells pre- 
pared, 700 

That underneath had veins of liquid 
fire 

Sluiced from the lake, a second multi- 
tude 

With wondrous art founded the massy 
ore, 


Severing each kind, and scummed the 
bullion-dross. 

A third as soon had formed within the 
ground 

A various mould, and from the boiling 
cells 

By strange conveyance filled each 
hollow nook ; 

As in an organ, from one blast of wind, 

To many a row of pipes the sound- 
board breathes. 

Anon out of the earth a fabric huge 710 

Rose lke an exhalation, with the 
sound 

Of duleet symphonies and voices sweet, 

Built like a temple, where pilasters 
round 

Were set, and Dorie pillars overlaid 

With golden architrave; nor did there 


want 

Cornice or frieze, with bossy sculptures 
oraven: 

The roof was fretted gold. Not 
Babylon 


Nor great Alcairo such magnificence 
1 wonder 
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Equalled in all their glories, to en- 
shrine 

Belus or Serapis their gods, or seat 720 

Their kings, when Egypt with Assyria 
strove 

In wealth and luxury. The ascending 
pile 

Stood fixed her stately height; 
straight the doors, 

Opening their brazen folds, discover, 
wide 

Within, her ample spaces o’er the 
smooth 

And level pavement: from the arched 
roof, 

Pendent by subtle magic, many a row 


and 


Of starry lamps and blazing cressets, | 


fed 

With naphtha and asphaltus, yielded 
light 

As from a sky. The hasty multitude 730 

Admiring entered; and the work some 
praise, 

And some the architect. 
known 

In Heaven by many a towered struc- 
ture high, 

Where sceptred Angels held their resi- 
dence, 

And sat as Princes, whom the supreme 
King 

Exalted to such power, and gave to 
rule, 

Each in his hierarchy, the Ege 
bright. 

Nor was his name unheard or range 

In ancient Greece; and in Ausonian 


His hand was 


land 2 
Men called him Muleciber; and how he 
fell 740 


From Heaven they fabled, thrown by 

angry Jove 

o’er the crystal battlements: 

from morn 

To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 

A summer’s day, and with the setting 
sun 

Dropped from the zenith, like a falling 
star, 

On Lemnos, the Algxan isle. 
they relate, 

Erring ; for he with this rebellious rout 

1 Italy 


Sheer 


Thus 
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Fell long before; 
him now 

To have built in Heaven high towers; 
nor did’ he scape 

By all his engines, but was headlong 
sent, 750 

With his industrious crew, to build in 
Hell. 

Meanwhile the wingéd Heralds, by 

command 

Of sovran power, with awful ceremony 

And trumpet’s sound, throughout the 
host proclaim 

A solemn council forthwith to be 
held 

At Pandemonium, the high capital 

Of Satan and. his peers. Their sum- 
mons called 

From every band and squaréd regi- 


nor aught availed 


ment 

By place or choice the worthiest: they 
anon 

With hundreds and with thousands 
trooping came 760 

Attended. All access was thronged; 
the gates 

And porches wide, but chief the spa- 
cious hall 


(Though like a covered field, where 
champions bold 


Wont ride in armed, and at the 


Soldan’s chair Brrr [etl 


Defied the best of Paynim tac ie 

To mortal combat, or career with 
lance), 

Thick swarmed, both on the ground 
and in the air, 

Brushed with the hiss of rustling 


wings. As bees 

In spring-time, when the Sun with 
Taurus ? rides, 

Pour forth their populous youth about 
the hive 770 

In clusters ; they among fresh dews and 
flowers 

Fly to and fro, or on the smoothéd 
plank, 


The suburb of their straw-built citadel, 
New rubbed with balm, expatiate, and 
eonfer 
Their state-affairs: 
crowd 

4 April 


so thick the aery 
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Swarmed and were straitened; till, the 
signal given, 

Behold a wonder! they but now who 
seemed 

In bigness to surpass Earth’s giant 
sons, 


Now less. than smallest dwarfs, in 


narrow room 
Throng numberless—like that pygmean 


race 780 
Beyond the Indian mount; or faéry 
elves, 


Whose midnight revels, by a forest-side 

Or fountain, some belated peasant sees, 

Or dreams he sees, while overhead the 
Moon 

Sits arbitress, and nearer to the Earth 

Wheels her pale course: they, on their 
mirth and dance 

Intent, with jocund music charm his 


ear ; 

At once with joy and fear his heart 
rebounds. 

Thus incorporeal Spirits to smallest 
forms 

Reduced their shapes immense, and 
were at large, 790 

Though without number still, amidst 
the hall 

Of that infernal court. But far 
within, 

And in their own dimensions lke 
themselves, | 

The great Seraphic Lords and Cheru- 
bim 


In close recess and secret conclave sat, 

A thousand demi-gods on golden seats, 

Frequent! and full. After short 
silence then, 

And summons read, the great consult 
began. 


The End of the First Book. 


Book II 
THE ARGUMENT 


The consultation begun, Satan debates 
whether another battle is to be hazarded for 
the recovery of Heaven: some advise it, others 


1 close-packed 


dissuade. A third proposal is preferred, 
mentioned before by Satan, to search the 
truth of that prophecy or tradition in Heaven 
concerning another world, and another kind of 
creature, equal, or not much inferior, to them- 
selves, about this time to be created. Their 
doubt’ who shall be sent on this difficult 
search: Satan, their chief, undertakes alone 
the voyage; is honored and applauded. The 
council thus ended, the rest betake them sev- 
eral ways and to several employments, as 
their inclinations lead them, to entertain the 
time till Satan return. He passes on his 
journey to Hell-gates; finds them shut, and 
who sat there to guard them; by whom at 
length they are opened, and discover to him 
the great gulf between Hell and Heaven. 
With what difficulty he passes through, di- 
rected by Chaos, the Power of that place, to 
the sight of this new World which he sought. 


High on a throne of royal state, 
which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of 
Ind, 

Or where the gorgeous 
richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl 

and gold, 
Satan exalted sat, by merit raised 
To. that. bad eminence; and, from de- 
spair 
high uplifted beyond hope, 
aspires 
Beyond thus high, insatiate to pursue 
Vain war with Heaven; and, by suc- 
cess ? untaught, 


East with 


Thus 


His proud imaginations thus dlis- 

played :— 10 
‘Powers and Dominions, Deities of 

Heaven !— 

For, since no deep within her gulf can 
hold 

Immortal vigor, though oppressed 
and fallen, 

I give not Heaven for lost: from this 
descent 


Celestial Virtues rising will appear 

More glorious and more dread than 
from no fall, 

And trust themselves to fear no second 
fate !— 

Me though just right, and the fixed 
laws of Heaven, 

Did first create your leader, next, free 
choice, 

2 outcome 
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With what besides, in council or in 
fight, 20 

Hath been achieved of merit, yet this 
loss, 

Thus far at least recovered, hath much 
more 

Established in a safe, unenvied throne, 

Yielded with full consent.iThe happier 


state 
In Heaven, which follows dignity, 
might draw 


Envy from each inferior; byt who here 
Will envy whom the highest place ex- 
poses 
Foremost to stand against the Thun- 
derer’s aim ) 
bulwark, and 
ereatest share 
Of endless pain? Where there is, then, 


Your condemns to 


no good 30 

For which to strive, no strife can grow 
up there 

From faction: for none sure will claim 
in Hell 

Precedence; none, whose portion is so 
small 

Of present pain, that with ambitious 

; mind 

Will covet more! With this advantage, 
then, 

To union, and firm faith, and firm 
accord, 

More than can be in Heaven, we now 
return 


Jo claim our just inheritance of old, 
Surer to prosper than prosperity 
Could have assured us; and by what 
best way, 40 
Whether of open war or covert guile, 
We now debate. Who can advise may 
speak. ’’ | 
He ceased; and next him Moloch, 
sceptred king, 
Stood up—the strongest and the 
fiercest Spirit 
That fought in Heaven, now fiercer by 
despair, 
His trust was with the Eternal to be 
deemed 
Equal in strength, and rather than be 
’ less 
Cared not to be at all; with that care 
lost, | 
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Went all his fear: of God, or Hell, or 


worse, 

He recked not, and these words there- 
after spake :— 50 

‘‘My sentence is for open war. Of 

wiles, 

More unexpert, I boast not: them let 
those 

Contrive who need, or when they need ; 
not now. 

For, while they sit contriving, shall the 
rest— 

Millions that stand in arms, and long- 
ing wait . 

The signal to ascend—sit lingering 
here, 

Heaven’s fugitives, and for their 
dwelling-place 

Accept this dark opprobrious den of 
shame, 


The prison of His tyranny who reigns 


By our delay? No! let us rather 
choose, 60 
Armed with Hell-flames and fury, all 


at once 

O’er Heaven’s high towers to force re- 
sistless way, 

Turning our tortures into horrid arms 

Against the Torturer; when, to meet 
the noise 

Of his almighty engine, he shall hear 

Infernal thunder, and, for lightning, 
see 

Black fire and horror shot with equal 
rage 

Among his Angels, and his throne itself 

Mixed with Tartarean sulphur and 
strange fire, 


His own invented torments. But 
perhaps 70 

The way seems difficult, and steep to 
seale 

With upright wing against a higher 
foe! 

Let such bethink them, if the sleepy 
drench 


Of that forgetful lake benumb not still, 

That in our proper motion we ascend 

Up to our native seat; descent and fall 

To us is adverse. Who but felt of 
late, i 

When the fierce foe hung on our broken 
rear 
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Insulting, and pursued us through the 


Deep, 

With what compulsion and laborious 
flight 80 

We sunk thus low? The ascent is easy, 
then ; 

The event is feared! Should we again 
provoke 


Our stronger, some worse way his 
wrath may find 

To our destruction, if there be in Hell 

Fear to be worse destroyed! What can 
be worse 

Than to dwell here, driven out from 
bliss, condemned 

In this abhorréd deep to utter woe; 

Where pain of unextinguishable fire 

Must exercise us without hope of end 

The vassals of his anger, when. the 
scourge 90 

Inexorably, and the torturing hour, 

Calls us.to penance?~More destroyed 
than thus, 

We should be quite abolished, and ex- 

_ pire. 

What fear we then? what doubt we to 
incense 

His utmost ire? which, to the height 
enraged, 

Will either quite consume us, 
reduce 

To nothing this essential—happier far 

Than miserable to have _ eternal 
being !— 4) 

Or, if our substance be indeed divine, 

And eannot cease to be, we are at 


and 


worst 
On this side nothing; and by proof 
we feel 101 
Our power sufficient to disturb his 
Heaven, 


And with perpetual inroads to alarm, 
Though inaccessible, his fatal throne: 
Which, if not victory, is yet revenge.”’ 
He ended frowning, and his look de- 
nounced * 
Desperate revenge, 
cerous 
To less than gods. 
up rose 
in act more graceful and 
humane. 
* threatened 


and battle dan- 
On the other side 


Belial, 


A fairer person lost not Heaven; he 


seemed 110 
For dignity composed, and high ex- 
ploit. 
But all was false and hollow; though 
his tongue 


Dropped manna, and could make the 
worse appear 

The better reason, to perplex and dash 

Maturest counsels : for his thoughts 
were low— 

To vice industrious, but to nobler deeds 

Timorous and slothful. Yet he sien 


the ear, 

And with persuasive accent thus Wee 
gan :— 

‘*T should be much for open war, O 

Peers, 

As not behind in hate, if what was 
urged 120 

Main reason to persuade immediate 
war 

Did not dissuade me most, and seem to 
cast 

Ominous conjecture on the whole suc- 
ess ; 

When he who most excels in fact of 
arms, 


In what he counsels and in what excels 

Mistrustful, grounds his courage on 
despair 

And utter dissolution, as the scope 

Of all his aim, after some dire revenge. 

First, what revenge? The towers of 
Heaven are filled 

With arméd watch, that render. all 
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Impregnable: oft on the bordering 
Deep 

Encamp their legions, or with obscure 
wing 

Scout far and wide into the realm of 
Night, 

Scorning surprise. Or, could we break 
our way 


By force, and at our heels all Hell 
should rise 

With blackest insurrection to confound 

Heaven’s purest light, yet our great 
Enemy, 

All incorruptible, would on his throne 

Sit unpolluted, and the ethereal mould, 

Incapable of stain, would soon expel 140 
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Her mischief, and purge off the baser 
fire 

Victorious. Thus repulsed, our final 
hope 


Is flat despair: we must exasperate 

The Almighty Victor to spend all his 
rage ; 

And that must end us; that must be 
our cure— 

To be no more. 
would lose, 

Though full of pain, this intellectual 
being, 

Those thoughts that wander through 
eternity, 

To perish rather, swallowed up and lost 

In the wide womb of uncreated Night, 

Devoid of sense and motion? And who 


Sad cure! for who 


knows, 151 
Let this be good, whether our angry 
Foe 


Can give it, or will ever? How he can 

Is doubtful; that he never will is 
sure. 

Will he, so wise, let loose at once his 
ire 

Belike through impotence or unaware, 

To give his enemies their wish, and end 

Them in his anger whom his anger 
saves 

To punish endless? ‘ Wherefore cease 
we, then?’ 

Say they ‘who counsel war; ‘we are de- 
creed, 160 

Reserved, and destined to eternal woe; 

Whatever doing, what can we suffer 
more, 

What can we suffer worse?’ 
then, worst— 

Thus sitting, thus consulting, thus in 


Is this, 


arms? 

What when we fled amain, pursued and 
strook 

With Heaven’s afflicting thunder, and 
besought 

The Deep to shelter us? This Hell 
then seemed 

A refuge from those wounds. Or when 


we lay 

Chained on the burning lake? 
sure was worse. 

What if the breath that kindled those 
erim fires, 170 


That 
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Awaked, should blow them into seven- 


fold rage, 

And plunge us in the flames; or from 
above « 

Should intermitted vengeance arm 
again 

His red right hand to plague us? What 
if all 

Her stores were opened, and this 
firmament 

Of Hell should spout her cataracts of 
fire, 

Impendent horrors, threatening hid- 
eous fall 

One day upon our heads; while we 
perhaps, 


Designing or exhorting glorious war, 
Caught in a fiery tempest, shall be 


_ hurled, 180 

Each on his rock transfixed, the sport 
and prey 

Of racking whirlwinds, or for ever 
sunk 

Under yon boiling ocean, wrapt in 
chains, 

There to converse with everlasting 
groans, 


Unrespited, unpitied, unreprieved, 

Ages of hopeless end? This would be 
worse. 

War, therefore, open or r concealed, alike 

My voice dissuades ; for what can force 


or guile 

With him, or who deceive his mind, 
whose eye 

Views all things at one view? He from 
Heaven’s height 190 

All these our motions vain sees and 
derides, 


Not more almighty to resist our might 
Than wise to frustrate all our plots and 


wiles. 

Shall we, then, live thus vile—the race 
of Heaven 

Thus trampled, thus expelled, to suffer 
here 


Chains and ‘these torments? Better 
these than worse, 

By my advice; since fate inevitable 

Subdues us, and omnipotent decree, 

The Victor’s will. To suffer, as to do, 

Our strength is equal; nor the law 
unjust 200 
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That so ordains: this was at first re- 
solved, 

If we were wise, against so great a foe 

Contending, and so doubtful what 
might fall. 

I laugh when those who at the spear 
are bold 

And venturous, if that fail them, 
shrink, and fear 

What yet they know must follow—to 
endure 

Exile, or ignominy, or bonds, or pain, 


The sentence of their conqueror. This 
is now 

Our doom; which if we can sustain and 
bear, 

Our Supreme Foe in time may much 
remit 210 

His anger, and perhaps, thus far re- 
moved, 


Not mind us not offending, satisfied 

With what is punished; whence these 
raging fires 

Will slacken, if his breath stir not their 
flames. 

Our purer essence then will overcome 

Their noxious vapor; or, inured, not 
feel ; 

Or, changed at length, and to the place 
conformed 

In temper and in nature, will receive 

Familiar the fierce heat; and void of 
pain, 

This horror will grow mild, this dark- 
ness light ; : 220 

Besides what hope the never-ending 

flight 

Of future days may bring, what chance, 

what change 

Worth waiting—since our present lot 


appears 
For happy though but ill, for ill not 
worst, 
If we procure not to ourselves more 
woe.”’ 


Thus Belial, with words clothed in 
reason’s garb, 
Counselled ignoble ease and peaceful 
sloth, 
Not peace; and after him thus Mam- 
mon spake :— 
‘‘Hither to disenthrone the King of 
Heaven 


We war, if war be best, or to regain 230 
Our own right lost. Him to unthrone 


we then 

May hope, when everlasting Fate shall 
yield 

To fickle Chance, and Chaos judge the 
strife. . 

The former, vain to hope, argues as 
vain 

The latter ; for what place can be for us 

Within Heaven’s bound, — unless 


Heaven’s Lord Supreme 
We overpower? Suppose he should re- 


lent, 

And publish grace to all, on promise 
made 

Of new subjection; with what eyes 
could we 

Stand in his presence humble, and re- 
ceive 240 

Strict laws imposed, to celebrate his 
throne 

With warbled hymns, and to his God- 
head sing 


Foreed Halleluiahs, while he lordly sits 

Our envied sovran, and his altar 
breathes 

Ambrosial odors and ambrosial flowers, 

Our servile offerings? This must be our 


task 
In Heaven, this our delight. How 
wearisome 


Eternity so spent in worship paid 

To whom we hate! Let us not then 
pursue, 

By force impossible, by leave obtained 

Unacceptable, though in Heaven, our 
state 251 

Of splendid vassalage; but rather seek 

Our own good from ourselves, and 
from our own 

Live to ourselves, though in this vast 
recess, 

Free and to none accountable, prefer- 
ring 

Hard liberty before the easy yoke 

Of servile pomp. Our greatness will 
appear 

Then most conspicuous when great 
things of small, 

Useful of hurtful, prosperous of ad- 
verse, 

We can ereate, and in what place soe’er 
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Thrive under evil, and work ease out 
of pain 261 

Through labor and endurance. This 
deep world 

Of darkness do we dread? How oft 
amidst 


Thick clouds and dark doth Heaven’s 
all-ruling Sire 

Choose to reside, his glory unobscured, 

And with the majesty of darkness 
round 

Covers his throne, from whence deep 
thunders roar, 

Mustering their rage, and Heaven re- 
sembles Hell! 

As he our darkness, cannot we his light 

Imitate when we please? This desert 
soil 270 

Wants not her hidden lustre, gems and 
gold; 

Nor want we skill or art from whence 
to raise 

Magnificence; and what can Heaven 
show more? 

Our torments also may, in length of 


time, 

Become our elements, these piercing 
fires 

As soft as now severe, our temper 
changed 

Into their temper; which must needs 
remove 

The sensible* of pain. All things in- 
vite 

To peaceful counsels, and the settled 
state 


Of order, how in safety best we may 280 

Compose our present evils, with regard 

Of what we are and where, dismissing 
quite 

All thoughts of war. 
advise.’’ 

He searee had finished, when such 

murmur filled 

The assembly as when hollow rocks re- 
tain 

The sound of blustering winds, which 
all night long 

Had roused the sea, now with hoarse 
eadence lull 

Seafaring men o’erwatehed, whose 
bark by chance, 


* sense 


Ye have what I 


Or pinnace, anchors in a craggy bay 
After the tempest. Such applause was 


heard 290 
As Mammonrended, and his sentence 
pleased, 


Advising peace: for such another field 

They dreaded worse than Hell; so 
much the fear 

Of thunder and the sword of Michaél 

Wrought still within them; and no less 
desire 

To found this nether empire, which 
might rise, 

By policy and long process of time, 

In emulation opposite to Heaven. 

Which when Beelzebub perceived— 
than whom, 

Satan except, none higher sat—with 


erave 300 
Aspect he rose, and in his rising 
seemed 
A pillar of state. Deep on his front 


engraven 

Deliberation sat, and public care; 

And princely counsel in his face yet 
shone, 

Majestic, though in ruin. 
stood, 

With Atlantean shoulders, fit to bear 

The weight of mightiest monarchies ; 


Sage he 


his look 
Drew audience and attention still as 
night 
Or summer’s noontide air, while thus 
he spake :— 
‘“Thrones and Imperial Powers, Off- 
spring of Heaven, 310 


Ethereal Virtues! or these titles now 

Must we renounce, and, changing style, 
be called 

Princes of Hell? for so the popular. 
vote 

Inclines—here to continue, and build 
up here 

A growing empire; doubtless, while we 
dream, 

And know not that the King of Heaven 
hath doomed 

This place our dungeon, not our safe 
retreat 

Beyond his potent arm, to live exempt 

From Heaven’s high jurisdiction, in 
new league 
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Banded against his throne, but to re- 


main 320 

In strictest bondage, though thus far 
removed 

Under the inevitable curb, reserved 

His captive multitude. For he, be 
sure, 

In height or depth, still first and last 
will reign 

Sole king, and of his kingdom lose no 
part 


By our revolt, but over Hell extend 
His empire, and with iron sceptre 


rule 

Us here, as with his golden those in 
Heaven. 

What sit we then projecting peace and 
war? 

War hath determined us and foiled 
with loss 330 


Irreparable; terms of peace yet none 

Vouchsafed or sought; for what peace 
will be given | 

To us enslaved, but custody severe, 

And stripes, and arbitrary punish- 
ment 

Inflicted? and what peace can we re- 
turn, 

But, to our power, hostility and hate, 

Untamed reluctance, and _ revenge, 
though slow, 

Yet ever plotting how the Conqueror 


least 

May reap his conquest, and may least 
rejoice 

In doing what we most in suffering 
feel? 340 

Nor will occasion want, nor shall we 
need 


With dangerous expedition to invade 

Heaven, whose high walls fear no as- 
sault or siege, 

Or ambush from the Deep. What if 
we find 

Some easier enterprise? 
place 

(If ancient and prophetic fame in 
Heaven 

Err not)—another World, the happy 
Seat 

Of some new race, called Man, about 
this time 

To be created like to us, though less 


There is a 
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In power and excellence, but favored 
more 350 

Of him who rules above; so was his will 

Pronounced among the gods, and by 
an oath 

That shook Heaven’s whole circumfer- 
ence confirmed. 

Thither let us bend all our thoughts, to 
learn 

What creatures there inhabit, of what 
mould 

Or substance, how endued, and what 
their power 

And where their weakness; how at- 
tempted best, 

By force or subtlety. Though Heaven 
be shut, 

And Heaven’s high Arbitrator sit se- 
cure 

In his own strength, this place may le 
exposed, 360 

The utmost border of his kingdom, left 

To their defence who hold it: here, 

perhaps, 

advantageous 

achieved 

By sudden onset—either with Hell-fire 

To waste his whole creation, or possess 

All as our own, and drive, aS we were 
driven, : 

The puny habitants; or, if not drive, 

Seduce them to our party, that their 


Some act may be 


God 

May prove their foe, and with repent- 
ing hand 

Abolish his own works. This would 
surpass 370 

Common revenge, and interrupt his 
JOY 


In our confusion, and our joy upraise 

In his disturbance; when his darling 
sons, 

Hurled headlong to partake with us, 
shall curse 

Their frail original, and faded bliss— 

Faded so soon! Advise if this be worth 

Attempting, or to sit in darkness here 


Hatching vain empires.’’ Thus Beél- 
zebub 

Pleaded his devilish counsel—first de- 
vised 

By Satan, and in part proposed: for 
whence 380 
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But from the author of all ill could 
spring 

So deep a malice, to confound the race 

Of mankind in one root, and Harth 
with Hell 

To mingle and involve, done all to spite 

The great Creator? But their spite 
still serves 

His glory to augment. The bold design 

Pleased highly those Infernal States, 


and jo 

Sparkled in all their eyes: with full 
assent 

They vote: whereat his speech he thus 
renews :— 

‘‘Well have ye judged, well ended 

long debate, 390 

Synod of Gods, and, like to what ye 
are, 


Great things resolved, which from the 
lowest deep 

Will once more lft us up, in spite of 
fate, 

Nearer our ancient seat—perhaps in 
view 

Of those bright confines, whence, with 
neighboring arms, 

And. opportune excursion, we may 


chance 

Re-enter Heaven; or else in some mild 
zone 

Dwell, not unvisited of Heaven’s fair 
light, 

Secure, and at the brightening orient 
beam 

Purge off this gloom: the soft delicious 

| alr, 400 

To heal the scar of these corrosive 

fires, 


Shall breathe her balm. 
whom shall we send 

In search of this new World? whom 
shall we find 

Sufficient? who shall tempt with wan- 
dering feet 

The dark, unbottomed, infinite Abyss, 

And through the palpable obscure find 
out 

His uncouth? way, or spread his aery 
flight, 

Upborne with indefatigable wings, 

Over the vast Abrupt, ere he arrive 

1 unknown 


But, first, 
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The happy Isle? What strength, what 
art, can then 410 

Suffice, or what evasion bear him safe 

Through the strict senteries, and sta- 
tions thick 

Of Angels watching round? 
had need 

All circumspection : and we now no less 

Choice in our suffrage; for, on whom 
we send, 

The weight of all, and our last hope, 
relies.’’ 

This said, he sat; and expectation 

held 

His look suspense, awaiting who ap- 
peared 

To second, or oppose, or undertake 

The perilous’ attempt. But all sat 
mute, 420 

Pondering the danger with deep 
thoughts; and each 

In other’s countenance read his own 
dismay, 

Astonished. None among the choice 
and prime 

Of those Heaven-warring champions 
could be found 

So hardy as to proffer or accept, 

Alone, the dreadful voyage; till, at 


Here he 


last, 

Satan, whom now transcendent glory 
raised 

Above his fellows, with monarchal 
pride 

Conscious of highest worth, unmoved 
thus spake :— 

‘‘O Progeny of Heaven! Empyreal 

Thrones! 430 

With reason hath deep silence and 
demur 


Seized us, though undismayed. Long 
is the way 

And hard that out of Hell leads up to 
light. 

Our prison strong, this huge convex of 
fire, 

Outrageous to devour, immures us 
round, 

Ninefold; and gates of burning ada- 
mant, 

Barred over us, prohibit all egress.: 

These passed, if any pass, the void pro- 
found 
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Of unessential! Night receives him 
next, 


Wide-gaping, and with utter loss of 


being 440 

Threatens him, plunged in that abor- 
tive gulf, 

If theace he scape, into whatever 
world, 

Or unknown region, what remains him 
less 

Than unknown dangers, and as hard 
escape ? 

But I should ill become this throne, O 
Peers, 


And this imperial sovranty, adorned 

With splendor, armed with powers if 
aught proposed 

And judged of public moment in the 
shape 

Of difficulty or danger, could deter 

Me from attempting. Wherefore do I 
assume 450 

These royalties, and not refuse to reign, 

Refusing to accept as great a share 

Of hazard as of honor, due alike 

To him who reigns, and so much to him 
due 

Of hazard more as he above the rest 

High honored sits? Go, therefore, 
mighty Powers, 

Terror of Heaven, though fallen; -in- 
tend * at home, 

While here shall be our home, what 
best may ease 

The present misery, and render Hell 

More tolerable; if there be cure or 
charm 460 

To respite, or deceive, or slack the pain 

Of this ill mansion: intermit no watch 

Against a wakeful foe, while I abroad 

Through all the coasts of dark destruc- 
tion seek 

Deliverance for us all. This enterprise 

None shall partake with me.’’ Thus 
saying, rose 

The Monarch, and prevented all reply ; 

Prudent, lest, from his resolution 
raised, 

Others among the chief might offer 
now, 

Certain to be refused, what erst they 
feared, 470 


1 Void of real being. 7 consider 


And, so refused, might in opinion 
stand 

His rivals, winning cheap the high re- 
pute 


Which he through hazard huge must 
earn. But they 
Dreaded not more the adventure than 


his voice 

Forbidding ; and at once with him they 
rose. 

Their rising all at once was as the 
sound 


Of thunder heard remote. ‘Towards 


him they bend 


With awful reverence prone, and as a 


God 

Extol him equal to the Highest in 
Heaven. 

Nor failed they to express how much 
they praised 480 

That for the general safety he de- 
spised 

His own: for neither do the Spirits 
damned 


Lose all their virtue; lest bad men 
should boast 

Their specious deeds on earth, which 
glory excites, 

Or close ambition varnished o’er with 
zeal. - 

Thus they their doubtful consulta- 

tions dark 

Ended, rejoicing in their matchless 
Chief : 

As when from mountain-tops the dusky 
clouds 

Ascending, while the 
sleeps, o’erspread 

Heaven’s cheerful face, the louring 
element 490 

Seowls o’er the darkened landskip 
snow or shower, 

If chance the radiant sun, with fare- 
well sweet, 

Extend his evening beam, the fields 
revive, 

The birds their notes renew, and bleat- 
ing herds 

Attest their joy, that hill and valley 
rings. 

O shame to men! 
damned 

Firm concord holds; men only disagree 


North-wind 


Devil with devil 
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Of creatures rational, though under 
hope 

Of heavenly grace, and, God proclaim- 
ing peace, 

Yet live in hatred, enmity, and strife 

Among themselves, and levy cruel 
wars, 501 

Wasting the earth, each other to de- 
stroy: 

As if (which might induce us to 
accord ) 

Man had not hellish foes enow besides, 

That day and night for his destruction 
wait! 

ci % a Hs Hs 
Meanwhile the Adversary of God 

and Man, 

Satan, with thoughts inflamed of high- 
est design, 630 

Puts on swift wings, and toward the 
gates of Hell 

Explores his solitary flight: sometimes 

He scours the right hand coast, some- 
times the left ; 

Now shaves with level wing the Deep, 
then soars 

Up to the fiery concave towering high. 

As when far off at sea a fleet descried 

Hangs in the clouds, by equinoctial 
winds 

Close sailing from Bengala, or the isles 

Of Ternate and Tidore, whence mer- 
chants bring 

Their spicy drugs; they on the trading 
flood, .640 

Through the wide Ethiopian to the 


Cape, 
Ply stemming nightly toward the pole: 


so seemed 

Far off the flying Fiend. At last ap- 
pear 

Hell-bounds, high reaching to the 


horrid roof, 
And thrice threefold the gates; three 
folds were brass, 

Three iron, three of adamantine rock, 
Impenetrable, impaled with circling 
fire, 

Yet unconsumed. 

there sat 
On either side a formidable Shape. 
The one seemed woman to the waist, 

and fair, | 650 


Before the gates 


And kennel there; 
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But ended foul in many a sealy fold, 


Voluminous and _ vast—a_ serpent 
armed 

With mortal sting. About her middle 
round . 

A cry of Hell-hounds never-ceasing 
barked 

With wide Cerberean mouths full loud, 
and rung 


A hideous peal; yet, when they list, 
would creep, 

If aught disturbed their noise, into her 

~ womb, 

yet there still 
barked, and howled 

Within unseen. Far less abhorred 
than these 

Vexed Scylla, bathing in the sea that 


parts 660 
| Calabria from the hoarse Trinacrian 
shore; 7? 
Nor uglier follow the night-hag, when, 
called 
In secret, riding through the air she 
comes, 
Lured with the smell of infant blood, 
to dance 


With Lapland witches, while the la- 
boring moon 


Eclipses at their charms. The other 
Shape— 

If shape it might be called that shape 
had none 

Distinguishable in member, joint, or 
limb ; 


Or substance might be ealled that 
shadow seemed, 

For each seemed either—black it stood 
as Night, | 670 

Fierce as ten Furies, terrible as Hell, 

And shook a dreadful dart: what 
seemed his head 

The likeness of a kingly crown had 
on. 

Satan was now at hand, and from his 
Seat 

The monster moving onward came as 
fast 

With horrid strides; Hell trembled as 
he strode. 

The undaunted Fiend what this might 
be admired— — 


1 Sicily ? wondered 
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Admired, not feared (God and his Son 
except, 

Created thing naught valued he nor 
shunned), 

And with disdainful look thus first 
began :— 680 

‘*Whence and what art thou, ex- 

ecrable Shape, 

That dar’st, though grim and terrible, 
advance 

Thy miscreated front athwart my way 

To yonder gates? Through them I 
mean to pass, 

That be assured, without leave asked 


of thee. 

Retire; or taste thy folly, and learn by 
proof, 

Hell-born, not to contend with Spirits 
of Heaven.’’ 

To whom the Goblin, full of wrath, 

replied :— 

‘*Art thou that Traitor-Angel, art thou 
he, 

Who first broke peace in Heaven and 
faith, till then 690 

Unbroken, and in proud rebellious 


arms 

Drew after him the third part of 
Heaven’s sons, 

Conjured against the 
which both thou 

And they, outcast from God, are here 
condemned 

To waste eternal days in woe and pain? 

And reckon’st thou thyself with Spirits 
of Heaven, 

Hell-doomed, and breath’st defiance 
here and scorn 

Where I reign king, and, to enrage 
thee more, 

Thy king and lord? Back to thy pun- 
ishment, 

False fugitive; and to thy speed add 
wings, 700 

Lest with a whip of scorpions I pursue 

Thy lingering, or with one stroke of 
this dart 

Strange horror seize thee, and pangs 
unfelt before.’’ 

So spake the grisly Terror, and in 

shape, 

So speaking and so threatening, grew 
tenfold 


Highest—for 


More dreadful and deform. On the 
other side, 
Inecensed with 
stood 
Unterrified and like a comet burned, 
That fires the length of Ophiuchus 


indignation, Satan 


huge 

In the arctic sky, and from his horrid 
hair 710 

Shakes pestilence and war. Each at 
the head 

Levelled his deadly aim; their fatal 
hands 

No second stroke intend; and such a 
frown 


Each cast at the other as when two 
black clouds, 

With Heaven’s artillery fraught, come 
rattling on 

Over the Caspian, then stand front to 


front 

Hovering a space, till winds the signal 
blow 

To join their dark encounter in mid- 
air. 

So frowned the mighty combatants, 
that Hell 

Grew darker at their frown; so 
matched they stood ; 720 

For never but once more was either 
like 

To meet so great a foe. And now great 
deeds 

Had been achieved, whereof all Hell 
had rung, . 


Had not the snaky Sorceress that sat 
Fast by Hell-gate and kept the fatal 


key, 
Risen, and with hideous outery rushed 
between. 
‘‘O father, what intends thy hand,’’ 
she cried, | 
‘* Against thy only son? What fury, O 
son, 
Possesses thee to bend that mortal * 
dart 
Against thy father’s head? and 
know’st for whom ? 730 
For him who sits above, and laughs the 
while 
At thee, ordained his drudge, to exe- 
— eute 


1 deadly 
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Whate’er his wrath, which he ealls 
justice, bids— 
His wrath, which one day will destroy 
ye both!’’ 
She spake, and at her words the 
hellish Pest 
Forebore: then these to her Satan re- 
turned :— 
‘‘So strange thy outery, and thy 
words so strange 


Thou interposest, that oats sudden 
hand, 

Prevented, spares to tell dies yet by 
deeds 

What it intends, till first I know of 
thee 740 


What thing thou art, thus double- 
formed, and why 
In this infernal vale first met, thou 


eall’st 

Me father, and that phantasm ecall’st 
my son. 

I know thee not, nor ever saw till 


now 


Sight more detestable than him and. 


thee.’’ 
To whom thus the Portress of Hell- 
gate replied :— 
‘Hast thou forgot me then, and do I 
seem 
in thine eye so foul?—once 
deemed so fair 
In Heaven, when at the assembly, and 


Now 


in sight 749 
Of all the Seraphim with thee com- 
bined 
In bold conspiracy against Heaven’s 
King, 


All on a sudden miserable pain 

Surprised thee, dim thine eyes, and 
dizzy swum 

In darkness, while thy head flames 
thick and fast 

Threw forth, till on the left side open- 
ing wide, 

Likest to thee in shape and counte- 
nance bright, 

Then shining heavenly fair, a goddess 
armed, 

Out of thy head I sprung. 
seized 

All the host of Heaven; back they re- 
eoiled afraid 


Amazement 
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At first, and called me Sin, and for a 


sign 760 

Portentous held me; but, familiar 
erown,* 

I pleased, and with attractive graces 
won | 

The most averse—thee chiefly, who, 
full oft 

Thyself in me thy perfect image view- 
ing, 

Beeam’st enamored; and such joy thou 
took’st 

With me in secret that my womb con- 
ceived 

A growing burden. Meanwhile war 
arose, | 


And fields were fought in Heaven: 
wherein remained 
(For what could else?) to our AI- 


mighty Foe 
Clear victory; to our part loss and 
rout 770 
Through all the Empyrean. Down 
they fell, 


Driven headlong from the pitch of 
Heaven, down 

Into this Deep; and in the general fall 

I also: at which time this powerful key 

Into a hand was given, with charge 


to keep 

These gates for ever sel + eine none 
can pass ; 

Without my opening. reno eee I 
sat 

Alone; but long I sat not, till my 
womb, 

Pregnant by thee, and now excessive 
grown, 

Prodigious motion felt and rueful 
throes. 780 

At last this odious offspring whom thou 
seest, 

Thine own begotten, breaking violent 
way, 


Tore through my entrails, that, with 
fear and pain 

Distorted, all my nether shape thus 
orew 

Transformed: but he my inbred enemy 

Forth issued, brandishing his fatal 
dart, 

Made to destroy. I fled, and cried out 
Death! 


~ 
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i a a le tat te he etalon 


Hell trembled at the hideous name, and 
sighed. 

From all her caves, and back re- 
sounded Death! 

I fled; but he pursued (though more, 
it seems, 790 

Inflamed with lust than rage), and, 
swifter far, 

Me overtook, his mother, all dismayed, 

And, in embraces forcible and foul 

Engendering with me, of that rape 
begot 

These yelling monsters, that with cease- 
less ery 

Surround me, as thou saw’st, hourly 
conceived 

And hourly born, with sorrow infinite 

To me: for, when they list, into the 


womb 

That bred them they return, and howl, 
and gnaw 

My bowels, their repast; then, bursting 
forth 800 

Afresh, with conscious terrors vex me 
round, 


That rest or intermission none I find. 
Before mine eyes in opposition sits 
Grim Death, my son and foe, who sets 


them on, 

And me, his parent, would full soon de- 
vour 

For want of other prey, but that he 
knows 

His end with mine involved, and knows 
that I | 

Should prove a bitter morsel, and his 
bane, 

Whenever that shall be: so Fate pro- 
nounced. 

But thou, O father, I forewarn thee, 
shun 810 

His deadly arrow; neither vainly 
hope 

To be invulnerable in those bright 
arms, 


Though tempered heavenly; for that 
mortal dint, 

Save he who reigns above, none can 
resist.’ 

She finished; and the subtle Fiend 

his lore 

Soon learned, now milder, and thus 
answered smooth :— 


‘Dear daughter—since thou elaim’st 
me for thy sire, 
And my fair son here show’st me, the 
dear pledge 
Of dalliance had with thee in Heaven, 
and joys 
Then sweet, now sad to mention, 


through dire change 820 
Befallen us unforeseen, unthought- 
of—know 


I come no enemy, but to set free 
From out this dark and dismal house 


of pain 

Both him and thee, and all the Heavy- 
enly host 

Of Spirits that, in our just pretences ! 
armed, 

Fell with us from on high. From them 
I go 

This uneouth ? errand sole, and one for 
all 

Myself expose, with lonely steps to 
tread 


The unfounded? Deep, and ‘through 
the void immense 
To search, with wandering quest, a 


place foretold 830 

Should be—and, by concurring signs, 
ere now 

Created vast and round—a place of 
bliss 

In the purlieus of Heaven; and therein 
placed 

A race of upstart creatures, to 
supply 

Perhaps our vaeant room, though more 
removed, 

Lest Heaven, surcharged with potent 
multitude, 

Might hap to move new broils. Be this, 
or aught 

Than this more secret, now designed, 
I haste 


To know; and, this once known, shall 
soon return, 
And bring ye to the place where thou 


and Death 840 
Shall dwell at ease, and up and down 
unseen 
Wing silently the buxom? air, em- 
balmed 


2 unknown, adventurous 


1 pretensions, aims OWI 
* unresisting 
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With odors. There ye shall be fed 
and filled . 
Immeasurably ; all things shall be your 

prey. 
He ceased; for both seemed highly 
pleased, and Death 
Grinned horrible a aii smile, to 


hear 
His famine should be filled, and. blessed 
his maw 
Destined to that ood: hour. No less 
rejoiced 
His mother bad, and thus Despake her 
Sire :— 
‘‘The key of this infernal Pit, by 
due 850 


And by command of Heaven’s all- 
powerful King, 

I keep, by him forbidden to unlock 

These adamantine gates; against all 
force 

Death ready stands to interpose his 
dart, . 

Fearless to be o’ermatched by living 
might, 

But what owe I to his commands above, 

Who hates me, and hath hither thrust 
me down 

Into this gloom of Tartarus profound, 

To sit in hateful office here confined, 

Inhabitant of Heaven and heavenly- 
born, 860 

Here in perpetual agony and pain, 

With terrors and with clamors com- 
passed round 

Of mine own brood, that on my bowels 


feed? 

Thou art my father, thou my author, 
thou 

My being gav’st me; whom should I 
obe 


But thee? whom follow? 
bring me soon 

To that new world of light and bliss, 
among 


Thou. wilt 


The gods who live at ease, where I shall 
reign 

At thy right hand voluptuous, as be- 
seems 

Thy daughter and thy darling, without 
end.”’ 870 


Thus saying, from her side the fatal 
key, 
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Sad instrument of all our woe, she 


took ; 

And, towards the eats rolling her 
bestial’ train, 

Forthwith the huge porteullis high up- 
drew, 

Which, but herself, not all the Stygian 
Powers 


Could once have moved; then in the 
key-hole turns 

The intricate wards, and every bolt 
and bar 

Of massy iron or solid rock with ease 

Unfastens. On a sudden open fly, 

With impetuous recoil and jarring 

sound, 880 

infernal doors, and on their 

hinges grate 

Harsh thunder, that the lowest bottom 


The 


shook 

Of Erebus. She opened; but to shut 

Excelled her power: the gates wide 
open stood, 

That with extended wings a bannered 
host, 


Under spread ensigns marching, might 
pass through 

With horse and chariots ranked in 
loose array ; 

So wide they stood, and like a furnace- 


mouth 

Cast forth redounding smoke and 
ruddy flame. 

Before their eyes in sudden view ap- 
pear 890 


The secrets of the hoary Deep—a dark 

Illimitable ocean, without bound, 

Without dimension; where length, 
breadth, and height, 

And time, and place, are lost; where 
eldest Night 

And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 

Eternal anarchy, amidst the noise 

Of endless wars, and by confusion 
stand. 

For Hot, Cold, Moist, and Dry, four 
champions fierce, 

Strive here for mastery, and to battle 
bring 

Their embryon atoms: they around the 
flag 900 

Of each his faction, in their several 

clans, ; 
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Light-armed or heavy, sharp, smooth, 
swift, or slow, 

Swarm populous, unnumbered as the 
sands 

Of Barea or Cyrene’s torrid soil, 

Levied to side with warring winds, and 
poise 

Their lighter wings. 
most adhere, 

He rules a moment: Chaos umpire sits, 

And by decision more embroils the fray 

By which he reigns: next him, high 
arbiter, 

Chance governs all. 


To whom these 


Into this wild 


abyss, 910 

The womb of Nature, and perhaps her 
grave, 

Of neither sea, nor shore, nor air, nor 
fire, 

But all these in their pregnant causes 
mixed 

Confusedly, and which thus must ever 
fight, 

Unless the Almighty Maker them or- 
dain 

His ‘dark materials to create more 

, worlds— 


* Into this wild abyss the wary Fiend 

Stood on the brink of Hell and looked 
a while, 

Pondering his voyage ; for no narrow 
frith 


He had to cross. Nor was his ear less 


pealed 920 
With noises loud and ruinous (to com- 
pare 


Great things with small) than when 
! Bellona storms 
With all her battering engines, bent to 


rase 

Some capital city; or less than if this 
frame 

Of Heaven were falling, and these 
elements 


In mutiny had from her axle torn 

The steadfast Earth. At last his sail- 
broad vans * 

He spreads for flight, and, in the surg- 
ing smoke 

Uplifted, spurns the ground; thence 
many a league, 

As in a cloudy chair, ascending rides 930 


1 wings 


Audacious; but, that seat soon failing, 
meets ’ 

A vast vacuity. » All unawares, 

Fluttering his pennons vain, plumb- 
down he drops 

Ten thousand fathom deep, and to this 


hour 

Down had been falling, had not, by ill 
chance, 

The strong rebuff of some tumultuous 
cloud, 

Instinct with fire and nitre, hurried 
him 

As many miles aloft. That fury 
stayed— 

@uenched in a boggy Syrtis,? neither 
sea, 

Nor good dry land—nigh foundered, on 
he fares, 940 

Treading the crude consistence, half 
on foot, 

Half flying; behoves him now both oar 
and sail. 

As when a gryphon through the wilder- 
ness 

With winged course, o’er hill or moory 
dale, 

Pursues the Arimaspian,? who by 
stealth 

Had from his wakeful custody pur- 
loined 

The guarded gold; so eagerly the 
Fiend 


O’er bog or steep, through strait, 
rough, dense, or rare, 

With head, hands, wings, or feet, pur- 

sues his way, 

swims, or sinks, or wades, or 

creeps, or flies. 950 

At Tength a universal hubbub wild 

Of stunning sounds, and voices all con- 
fused, 


And 


Borne through the hollow dark, as- 
saults his ear 

With loudest vehemence. Thither he 
plies, 

Undaunted, to meet there whatever 
Power 


Or Spirit of the nethermost Abyss 


7Quicksands in Africa; hence, any quick- 
sands. 

3 One-eyed people of Scythia, constantly at 
war with the Gryphons, who were guardians 
of gold mines. 
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Might in that noise reside, of whom to 
ask 

Which way the nearest coast of dark- 
ness lies 

Bordering on hght; when straight be- 
hold the throne 


Of Chaos, and his dark pavilion 
spread 960 

Wide on the wasteful Deep. With him 
enthroned 


Sat sable-vested Night, eldest of things, 
The consort of his reign;.and by them 


stood 

Oreus and Ades,t and the dreaded 
name 

Of Demogorgon;* Rumor next, and 
Chance, 

And Tumult, and Confusion, all em- 
broiled, 

And Discord with a thousand various 
mouths. 

To whom Satan, turning holly, 

thus :—‘‘Ye Powers 


And Spirits of this nethermost eye: 

Chaos and ancient Night, I come no 
spy 970 

With purpose to explore or to disturb 

The secrets of your realm; but, by con- 
straint 

Wandering this darksome desert, as my 
way 

Lies through your spacious empire up 
to light, 

Alone and without guide, half lost, I 
seek 

What readiest path leads where your 
gloomy bounds 

Confine with Heaven; or, if some other 
place, 

From your dominion won, the Ethereal 
King 

Possesses lately, thither to arrive 

I travel this profound. Direct my 
course: 980 

Directed, no mean recompense it brings 

To your behoof, if I that region lost, 

All usurpation thence expelled, reduce 

To her original darkness and your 
sway 

(Which is my present journey), and 
once more 


1 Names for the lord of the lower world. 
7A mysterious divinity, the object of terror. 
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“rect the standard there of ancient 


Night. 
Yours be the advantage all, mine the 
revenge !’’ 
Thus Satan; and him thus the 


Anarch old, 
With faltering speech and visage in- 


composed, 
Answered :—‘‘I know thee, stranger, 
who thou art— 990 


That mighty leading Angel, who of late 

Made head against Heaven’s King, 
though overthrown. 

I saw and heard; for such a numerous 
host 

Fled not in silence through the 
frighted Deep, 

With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 

Confusion worse confounded; and 
Heaven-gates 

Poured out by millions her victorious 
bands, 

Pursuing. I upon my frontiers here 

Keep residence; if all I can will serve 

That little which is left so to defend, 

Eneroached on still through our intes- 
tine broils 1001 

Weakening the sceptre of old Night: 
first, Hell, 

Your dungeon, stretching far and wide 
beneath ; 

Now lately Heaven and Earth, another 
world 

Hung o’er my realm, linked in a golden 
chain 

To that side Heaven from whence your 
legions fell! 

If that way be your walk, you have 


not far ; 
So much the nearer danger. sia and 
speed ; 
Havoe, and spoil, and ruin, are my 
gain.’ 
He ceased; and Satan stayed not to 
reply, 1010 
But, glad that now his sea should find 
a shore, 


With fresh alacrity and force renewed 


Springs upward, like a pyramid of fire, 


Into the wild expanse, and through the 
shock 

Of fighting elements, on all sides round 

Environed, wins his way; harder beset 
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And more endangered than when Argo 


passed 

Through Bosporus betwixt the justling 
rocks, 

Or when Ulysses on the _ larboard 
shunned 

Charybdis, and by the other whirlpool 
steered. 1020 


So he with difficulty and labor hard 

Moved on, with difficulty and labor he; 

But he once past, soon after, when Man 
fell— 

Strange alteration! 
amain, 

Following his track (such was the will 
of Heaven), 

Paved after him a broad and beaten 
way 

Over the dark Abyss, whose boiling 
eulf — 

Tamely endured a bridge of wondrous 
length, 

From Hell continued, reaching the ut- 
most orb 

Of this frail world; by which the 
Spirits perverse 1030 

With easy intercourse pass to and fro 


Sin and Death 


To tempt or punish mortals, except 
whom 

God and good Angels guard by special 
erace. 


But now at last the sacred infiueriée 
Of light appears, and from the walls of 


Heaven 

Shoots far into the bosom of dim 
Night 

A glimmering dawn. Here Nature first 
begins 


Her farthest verge, and Chaos to retire, 
As from her outmost works, a broken 


foe, 

With tumult less and with less hostile 
din, 1040 

That Satan with less toil, and now with 
ease, 

Wafts on the calmer wave by dubious 
light, 


And, like a weather-beaten vessel, holds 

Gladly the port, though shrouds and 
tackle torn; 

Or in the emptier waste, resembling air, 

Weighs his spread wings, at leisure to 
behold 


Far off the empyreal Heaven, extended 


wide 

In circuit, undetermined square or 
round, 

With opal towers and_ battlements 
adorned 

Of living sapphire, once his native 
Seat ; 1050 

And, fast by, hanging in a golden 
chain, 

This pendent World, in bigness as a 
star 

Of smallest magnitude close by the 
moon. 

Thither, full fraught with mischievous 
revenge, 

Acecursed, and in a cursed hour, he 
hies. 


The End of the Second Book. 


Boox III 


THE ARGUMENT 


God, sitting on his throne, sees Satan flying 
towards this World, then newly created; shows 
him to the Son, who sat at his right hand; 
foretells the success of Satan in perverting 
mankind; clears his own justice and wisdom 
from all imputation, having created Man free 
and able enough to have withstood his 
Tempter; yet declares his purpose of grace 
towards him, in regard he fell not of his own 
malice, as did Satan, but by him seduced. 
The Son of God renders praises to his Father 
for the manifestation of his gracious purpose 
towards Man: but God again declares that 
grace cannot be extended towards Man with- 
out the satisfaction of Diwine Justice; Man 
hath offended the majesty of God by aspiring 
to Godhead, and therefore, with all his 
progeny, devoted to death, must die, unless 
some one can be found sufficient to answer for 
his offence, .and undergo his punishment. The 
Son of God freely offers himself a ransom for 
Man: the Father accepts him, ordains his in- 
carnation, pronounces his exaltation above all 
names in Heaven and Earth; commands all 
the Angels to adore him: they obey, and, 
hymning to their harps in full quire, cele- 
brate the Father and the Son. Meanwhile, 
Satan alights upon the bare convex of this 
World’s outermost orb; where wandering he 
first finds a place since called the Limbo of 
Vanity; what persons and things fly up 
thither: thence comes to the gate of Heaven, 
described ascending by stairs, and the waters 
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above the firmament that flow about it. His 
passage thence to the orb of the Sun: he 
finds there Uriel, the regent of that orb, but 
first changes himself into the shape of a 
meaner Angel, and, pretending a zealous de- 
sire to behold the new..Creation, and Man 
whom God had placed here, inquires of him 
the place of his habitation, and ts directed: 
alights first on Mount Niphates. 


Hail, holy Light, offspring of Heaven 

first-born ! 

Or of the Eternal coeternal beam 

May I express thee unblamed?_ since 
God is light, 

And never but in unapproachéd lght 

Dwelt from eternity, dwelt then in 
thee, 

Bright effluence of bright essence in- 
create! 

Or hear’st thou rather? pure ethereal 
stream, 

Whose fountain who shall tell? 
fore the Sun, 

Before the Heavens, thou wert, and at 


Be- 


the voice 

Of God, as with a mantle, didst in- 
vest 10 

The rising world of waters dark and 
deep, 

Won from the void and formless In- 
finite! 


Thee I revisit now with bolder wing, 

Escaped the Stygian Pool, though long 
detained 

In that obscure sojourn, while in my 
flight, 

Through utter and through middle 
darkness borne, 

With other notes than to the Orphean 
lyre 

I sung of Chaos and eternal Night, 

Taught by the Heavenly Muse to ven- 
ture down 

The dark descent, and up to reascend, 

Though hard and rare. Thee I revisit 


safe, 21 

And feel thy sovran vital lamp; but 
thou 

Revisit’st not these eyes, that roll in 
vain 

To find thy piercing ray, and. find no 
dawn ; 


1 Dost thou prefer to be ealled? 
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So thick a drop serene * hath quenched 
their orbs, 
Or dim suffusion veiled. Yet not the 


more 4 

Cease I to wander where the Muses 
haunt 

Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny 
hill, 

Smit with the love of sacred song; but 
chief 

Thee, Sion, and the flowery brooks be- 
neath 30 


That wash thy hallowed feet, and 
warbling flow, 

Nightly I visit: nor sometimes forget 

Those other two equalled with me in 
fate, 

(So were I equalled with them in re- 
nown!) 

Blind Thamyris * and blind Maeonides,* 

And Tiresias and Phineus, prophets 


old: 

Then feed on thoughts that voluntary 
move 

Harmonious numbers; as the wakeful 
bird 

Sings darkling, and, in shadiest covert 
hid, 

Tunes her nocturnal note. Thus with 
the year 40 


Seasons return; but not to me returns 

Day, or the sweet approach of even or 
morn, 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s 
rose, 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face 
divine ; 

But cloud instead and ever-during dark 

Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways 
of men 

Cut off, and, for the book of knowledge 
fair, 

Presented with a universal blank 

Of Nature’s works, to me expunged 


and rased, 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut 
out. 50 


| So much the rather thou, Celestial 


Light, 


2“Gutta serena,” the Latin term for the af- 
fection of the optic nerve which caused Mil- 
ton’s blindness. 

5A bard mentioned by Homer. 

* Homer 
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Shine inward, and the mind through 
all her powers — 

Irradiate; there plant eyes; all mist 
from thence 

Purge and disperse, that I may see and 
tell 

Of things invisible to. mortal sight. 

Now had the Almighty Father from 
_ above, 

From the pure empyrean where he sits 

High throned above all. height, bent 
down his eye, 

His own works and their works at once 
to view: 

About him all the Sanctities of Heaven 

Stood thick as stars, and from his sight 
received 61 

Beatitude past utterance; on his right 

The radiant image of his glory sat, 

Hisonly Son. On Earth he first beheld 

Our two first parents, yet the only two 

Of mankind, in the Happy Garden 
placed, 

Reaping immortal fruits of joy and 
love, 

Uninterrupted joy, unrivalled love, 

In blissful solitude. He then surveyed 

Hell and the gulf between, and Satan 
there 70 

Coasting the wall of Heaven on this 
side Night, 

In the dun air sublime, and ready now 

To stoop, with wearied wings and will- 
ing feet, 

On the bare outside of this World, that 
seemed 

Firm land imbosomed without firma- 
ment, 

Uncertain which, in ocean or in air. 

Him God beholding from his prospect 


high, 
Wherein past, present, future, he be- 
holds, 
Thus to his only Son _ foreseeing 
spake :— 
‘“Only-begotten Son, seest thou what 
rage 80 
Transports our Adversary? whom no 
bounds 
Prescribed, no bars of Hell, nor all the 
chains 


Heaped on him there, nor yet the main 
abyss 


Wide interrupt, can hold; so bent he 
seems 

On desperate revenge, that shall re- 
dound 

Upon his own rebellious head. And 
now, 

Through all restraint broke loose, he 
wings his way 

Not far off Heaven, in the precincts of 


light, 

Directly towards the new-created 
World, 

And Man there placed, with purpose to 
assay 90 

If him by force he can destroy, or 
worse, 

By some false guile pervert: and shall 
pervert ; 

For Man will hearken to his glozing 
lies, 

And easily transgress the sole com- 
mand, 

Sole pledge of his obedience: so will 
fall 

He and his faithless progeny. Whose 
fault ? 

Whose but his own? Ingrate, he had 
of me 

All he could have; I made him just 
and right, 

Sufficient to have stood, though free to 
fall. 


Such I created all the Ethereal Powers 
And Spirits, both them who stood and 


them who failed ; 101 
Freely they stood who stood, and fell 
who fell. 


Not free, what proof could they have 
given sincere 

Of true allegiance, constant faith, or 
love, 

Where only what they needs must do 
appeared, 

Not what they would? 
could they receive, 

What pleasure I, from such obedience 


What praise 


aid, 
When Will and Reason (Reason also is 
Choice), 
Useless and vain, of freedom both de- 
spoiled, 
Made passive both, had served Neces- 
sity, 110 
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Not me? They, therefore, as to right 
belonged, 

So were created, nor can justly accuse 

Their Maker, or their making, or their 
fate, 

As if Predestination overruled 

Their will, disposed by absolute decree 

Or high foreknowledge. They them- 
selves decreed : 

Their own revolt, not I. If I foreknew, 

Foreknowledge had no influence on 
their fault, 

Which had no less proved’ certain un- 


foreknown. 
So without least impulse or shadow of 
fate, 120 


Or aught by me immutably foreseen, 

They trespass, authors to themselves in 
a ? 

But what they judge and what they 
choose; for so 

I formed them free, and free they must 
remain 

Till they enthrall themselves: 
must change 

Their nature, and revoke the high 
decree 

Unchangeable, eternal, which ordained 

Their freedom; they themselves or- 
dained their fall. 

The first sort by their own suggestion 


I else 


fell, 
Self-tempted, self-depraved; Man falls, 
deceived 130 
By the other first: Man, therefore, shall 
find grace; 
The other, none. In mercy and justice 
both, 


Through Heaven and Earth, so shall 
my glory excel; 
But mercy, first and last, shall bright- 


est shine.’’ 
» * a c ie * * 


Book IV 
THE ARGUMENT 


Satan, now in prospect of Eden, and nigh 
the place where he must now attempt the bold 
enterprise which he undertook alone agains! 
God and Man, falls into many doubts with 


himself, and many passions—fear, envy, and 
despair; but at length confirms himself in 
evil; journeys on to Paradise, whose outward 
prospect and situation is described; overleaps 
the bounds; sits, in the shape of a cormorant, 
on the Tree of Life, as highest in the Garden, 
to look about him. The Garden described; 
Satan’s first sight of Adam and Eve; his 
wonder at their excellent form and happy 
state, but with resolution to work their fall; 
overhears their discourse; thence gathers that 
the Tree of Knowledge was forbidden them 
to eat of under penalty of death, and thereon 
intends to found his temptation by seducing 
them to transgress; then leaves them a while, 
to know further of their state by some other 
means. Meanwhile Uriel, descending on a sun- 
beam, warns Gabriel, who had in charge the 
gate of Paradise, that some evil Spirit had 
escaped the Deep, and passed at noon by his 
Sphere, in the shape of a good Angel, down 
to Paradise, discovered after by his furious 
gestures in the mount. Gabriel promises to 
find him out ere morning. Night coming on, 
Adam and Eve discourse of going to their 
rest: their bower described; their evening 
worship. Gabriel, drawing forth his bands of 
night-watch to walk the round of Paradise, 
appoints two strong Angels to Adam’s bower, 
lest the evil Spirit should be there doing some 
harm to Adam or Eve sleeping: there they 
find him at the ear of Eve, tempting her ina 
dream, and bring him, though unwilling, to 
Gabriel: by whom questioned, he scornfully 
answers; prepares resistance; but, hindered 
by a sign from Heaven, flies out of Paradise. 


O For that warning voice, which he 

who saw 

The Apocalypse heard ery in Heaven 
aloud, 

Then when the Dragon, put to second 
rout, 

Came furious down to be revenged on 
men, 

Woe to the inhabitants on Earth! that 
now, 

While time was, our first parents had 
been warned 

The coming of their secret foe, and 
seaped, 

Haply so scaped, his mortal snare! For 
now 

Satan, now first inflamed with rage, 
came down, 

The tempter ere the accuser of man- 
kind, 10 

To wreak on innocent frail Man his loss 

Of that first battle, and his flight to 
Hell. 
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Yet not rejoicing in his speed, though 
bold 

Far off and fearless, nor with cause to 
boast, 

Begins his dire attempt; which, nigh 
the birth 

Now rolling, boils in his tumultuous 
breast, 

And like a devilish engine back recoils 

Upon himself. Horror and doubt dis- 
tract 

His troubled thoughts, and from the 
bottom stir 

The Hell within him; for within him 
Hell 20 

He brings, and round about him, nor 
from Hell 

One step, no more than from himself, 
ean fly 

By change of place. 
wakes despair 

That slumbered; wakes the _ bitter 
memory 

Of what he was, what is, and what 
must be 

Worse; of worse deeds worse suffer- 
ings must ensue. 

Sometimes towards Eden, which now 
in his view 

Lay pleasant, his grieved look he fixes 
sad: 

Sometimes towards Heaven and the 
full-blazing Sun, 

Which now sat high in his meridian 


Now conscience 


tower : i130 

Then, much revolving, thus in sighs 
began :— 

‘“O thou that, with surpassing glory 

: crowned, 

Look’st from thy sole dominion lke 
the god 

Of this new World—at whose sight all 
the stars 

Hide their diminished heads—to thee I 
eall, 

But with no friendly voice, and add 
thy name, 

O Sun, to tell thee how I hate thy 
beams, 

That bring to my remembrance from 
what state 


I fell, how glorious once above thy 
sphere, 


Till pride and worse ambition threw 
me down, | 40 

Warring in Heaven against Heaven’s 
matchless King! 

Ah, wherefore? He deserved no such 


return | 

From me, whom he created what I 
was | 

In that bright eminence, and with his 
2ood 

Upbraided none; nor was his service 
hard. 

What could be less than to afford him 
praise, 

The easiest recompense, and pay him 
thanks, 

How due! Yet all his good proved ill 
in me, : 

And wrought but malice. Lifted up so 
high, 

I sdained + subjection, and thought one 
step higher . 50 

Would set me highest, and in a mo- 
ment quit 

The debt immense of endless grati- 
tude, 

So burdensome, still paying, still to 
owe; 

Forgetful what from him [I still re- 
ceived ; 

And understood not that a grateful 
mind 

By owing owes not, but still pays, at 
once 

Indebted and discharged—what bur- 
den then? 


Oh, had his powerful destiny ordained 
Me some inferior Angel, I had stood 
Then happy; no unbounded hope had 


raised 60 
Ambition, Yet why not? Some other 
Power 


As great might have aspired, and me, 
though mean, 


Drawn to his part. But other Powers 


as great 

Fell not, but stand unshaken, from 
within 

Or from without to all. temptations 
armed ! 


Hadst thou the same free will and 
power to stand? 
* disdained 
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Thou hadst. Whom hast thou then, or 
what, to accuse, 
But Heaven’s free love dealt equally to 


all? 

Be then his love accursed, since, love or 
hate, 

To me alike it deals eternal woe. 70 

Nay, cursed be thou; since against his 
thy will 


Chose freely what it now so justly rues. 

Me miserable! which way shall I fly 

Infinite wrath and infinite despair ? 

Which way I fly is Hell; myself am 
Hell; 

And, in the lowest deep, a lower deep 

Still threat’ning to devour me opens 


wide, 

To which the Hell I suffer seems a 
Heaven. 

O, then, at last relent! Is there no 
place 

Left for repentance, none for pardon 
left ? 80 

None left but by submission; and that 
word 

Disdain forbids me, and my dread of 
shame 

Among the Spirits beneath, whom I 
seduced 


With other promises and other vaunts 
Than to submit, boasting I could sub- 
due 
The Omnipotent. 
know 
How dearly I abide that boast so vain, 
Under what torments inwardly I groan. 
While they adore me on the throne of 


Ay me! they little 


Hell, 
With diadem and sceptre high ad- 
vanced, 90 


The lower still I fall, only supreme 

In misery: such joy ambition finds! 

But say I could repent, and could ob- 
tain, 

By act of grace, my former state ; how 
soon 

Would height recall high thoughts, how 
soon unsay 

What feigned submission swore! Ease 
would recant 

Vows made in pain, as violent and void 

(For never can true reconcilement 
crow 
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Where wounds of deadly hate have 
pierced so deep) ; 
Which would but lead me to a worse 


relapse, 100 

And heavier fall: so should I purchase 
dear 

Short intermission, bought with double 
smart. 

This knows my Punisher; therefore as 
far 


From granting he, as I from begging, 


peace. 
All hope excluded thus, behold, instead 
Of us, outeast, exiled, his new delight, 
Mankind, created, and for him this 


World! 

So farewell hope, and, with hope, fare- 
well fear,. 

Farewell remorse! All good to me is 
lost ; 

Evil, be thou my Good: by thee at 
least 110 

Divided empire with Heaven’s King I 
hold, 

By thee, and more than half perhaps 
will reign ; 


As Man ere long, and this new World, 

shall know.’’ 
Thus while he spake, each passion 

dimmed his face, 

Thrice changed with pale—ire, envy, 
and despair ; 

Which marred his borrowed visage, 
and betrayed 

Him counterfeit, if any eye beheld: 

For Heavenly -minds from such dis- 
tempers foul 


Are ever clear. Whereof he soon 


aware 
Each perturbation smoothed with out- 
ward calm, 120 


Artificer of fraud; and was the first 
That practised falsehood under saintly 


show, 

Deep malice to conceal, couched with 
revenge: 

Yet not enough had practised to de- 
ceive 


Uriel,t once warned; whose eye pur- 
sued him down 
The way he went, and on the Assyrian 
mount 
1One of the seven Archangels. 
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Saw him disfigured, more than could 


befall 

Spirit of happy sort: his gestures 
fierce 

He marked and mad demeanor, then 
alone, 

As he supposed, all unobserved, un- 

seen. 130 

So on he fares, and to the border 
comes 


Of Eden, where delicious Paradise, 

Now nearer, crowns with her enclosure 
green, 

As with a rural mound, the champain 
head 

Of a steep wilderness, whose hairy 
sides | 

With thicket overgrown, grotesque and 
wild, 

Access denied ; and overhead up-grew 

Insuperable height of loftiest shade, 

Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branch- 


ine palm, 
A sylvan scene, and, as the ranks 
ascend 140 


Shade above shade, a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view. Yet higher than 


their tops 

The verdurous wall of Paradise up- 
sprung; 

Which to our general sire gave pros- 
pect large 

Into his nether empire neighboring 
round. 

And higher than that wall a circling 
row 

Of goodliest trees, loaden with fairest 
fruit, 

Blossoms and fruits at once of golden 
hue, 

Appeared, with gay enamelled colors 
mixed ; 

On which the sun more glad impressed 
his beams 150 

Than in fair evening cloud, or humid 
bow, 


When God hath showered the earth: 
so lovely seemed 
That landskip. And of pure, now 
purer air 
Meets his approach, and to the heart 
_ Inspires 
Vernal delight and joy, able to drive 


All sadness but despair. Now gentle 
gales, 

Fanning their odoriferous wings, dis- 
pense 

Native perfumes, and whisper whence 
they stole 

Those balmy spoils. As when to them 
who sail 

Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are 
past 160 

Mozambie, off at sea north-east winds 
blow | 


Sabean odors from the spicy shore 

Of Araby the Blest, with such delay 

Well pleased they slack their course, 
and many a league » 

Cheered with the grateful smell old 
Ocean smiles; 

So entertained those odorous sweets 
the Fiend 

Who came their bane, though with 
them better pleased. 

Than Asmodéeus? with 
fume 

That drove him, though enamored, 
from the spouse 

Of Tobit’s son, and with a vengeance 


the fishy 


sent 170 
From Media post to Egypt, there fast 
bound. 


Now to the ascent of that steep 

savage hill 

Satan had journeyed on, pensive and 
slow ; 

But further way found none; so thick 
entwined, 

As one continued brake, the under- 
gerowth 

Of shrubs and tangling bushes had 
perplexed 

All path of man or beast that passed 
that way. 

One gate there only was, and that 
looked east 

On the other side: which when the 
Arch-Felon saw, 

Due entrance he disdained, and, in 


contempt, 180 
At one slight bound high overleaped all 
bound 


1—n the Apocryphal book of Tobit an evil 
spirit driven away by the smell of burning 
fish and bound by the Angel Raphael. 
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Of hill or highest wall, and sheer with- 
in 

Lights on his feet. As when a prowl- 
ing wolf, 


Whom hunger drives to seek new 
haunt for prey, 

Watching where shepherds pen their 
flocks at eve, 

In hurdled cotes amid the field secure, 

Leaps o’er the fence with ease into the 
fold ; 

Or asa thief, bent to unhoard the cash 

Of some rich burgher, whose sub- 
stantial doors, 

Cross-barred and bolted fast, fear no 


assault, 190 

In at the window climbs, or o’er the 
tiles ; 

So clomb this first erand Thief ii 
God’s fold: 

So since into his Church lewd hirelings 
climb. 

Thence up he flew, and on the Tree of 
Life, 

The middle tree and highest there that 
orew, 


Sat like a cormorant; yet not true life 

Thereby regained, but sat devising 
death 

To them who lived; nor on the virtue 
thought 

Of that life-giving plant, but only used 

For prospect what, well used, had been 
the pledge 200 

Of immortality. 


*» » ® % * *# * 


The Fiend 285 
Saw, undelighted, all delight, all kind 
Of living creatures, new to sight and 

strange. 

Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall, 
God-like erect, with native honor clad 
In naked majesty, seemed lords of all, 
And worthy seemed; for in their looks 


divine | 291 

The image of their glorious Maker 
shone, 

Truth, wisdom, sanctitude severe and 
pure— 

Severe, but in true filial freedom 


placed ; 


Whence true authority in men: though 
* BGG 


Not equal, as their sex not equal 
seemed ;, 

For contemplation he and_ valor 
formed, 

For softness she and sweet attractive 
erace ; 


He for God only, she for God in him. 

His fair large front and eye sublime 
declared 300 

Absolute rule; and hyacinthine locks 

Round from his parted forelock manly 
hung ‘ 

Clustering, but not beneath his shoul- 
ders broad: 

She, as a veil down to the slender 
waist, 

Her unadornéd golden tresses wore 

Dishevelled, but in wanton ringlets 


waved 

As the vine curls her tendrils, which 
implied 

Subjection, but required with gentle 
sway, 

And by her yielded, by him best re- 
ceived, 

Yielded with coy submission, modest 
pride, 310 


And sweet, reluctant, amorous delay. 
Nor ‘those mysterious parts were then 
concealed ; 


Then was not guilty shame. Dishonest 
shame 

Of Nature’s works, Honor dishonor- 
able, 

Sin-bred, how have ye troubled all 
mankind 


With shows instead, mere shows of 

seeming pure, 

And banished from man’s life his hap- 
piest life, 

Simplicity and spotless innocence! 

So passed they naked on, nor shunned © 


the sight 

Of God or Angel; for they thought no 
ill; 320 

So hand in hand they passed, the love- 
liest pair 

That ever since in love’s embraces 
met— 

Adam, the goodliest man of men since 
born 
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His sons; the fairest of her daughters 
Eve. 

Under a tuft of shade that on a green 

Stood whispering soft, by a fresh foun- 


tain-side, 

They sat them down; and, after no 
more toil 

Of their sweet gardening labor than 
sufficed 

To recommend cool Zephyr, and made 
ease 

More easy, wholesome thirst and appe- 
tite 330 

More grateful, to their supper-fruits 
they fell— 

Nectarine fruits, which the compliant 
boughs 

Yielded them, sidelong as they sat 
recline 

On the soft downy bank damasked with 
flowers. 

The savory pulp they chew, and in 
the rind, 


Still as they thirsted, scoop the brim- 
ming stream ; 
Nor gentle purpose, nor endearing 


smiles 

Wanted, nor youthful dalhance, as 
beseems 

Fair couple linked in happy nuptial 
league, | 

Alone as they. About them frisking 
played 340 


All beasts of the earth, since wild, and 
of all chase 

In wood or wilderness, forest or den. 

Sporting the lion ramped, and in his 


paw 
Dandled the kid; bears, tigers, ounces, 
pards, 
-Gambolled before them; the unwieldy 
elephant, 


To make them mirth, used all his 
might, and wreathed 

His lithe proboscis; close the serpent 
sly, . 

Insinuating, wove with Gordian twine 

His braided train, and of his fatal 


guile 
Gave proof unheeded. Others on the 
oTAaSs 350 


Couched, and, now filled with pasture, 
gazing sat, 
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Or bedward ruminating; for the 
sun, 

Declined, was hasting now with prone 
career 

To the Ocean Isles, and in the ascend- 
ing scale 

Of Heaven the stars that usher evening 
rose ; 

When Satan still in gaze, as first he 
stood, 


Scarce thus at length failed speech re- 
covered sad :— 
“‘O. Hell! what do mine eyes with 
grief behold? 
Into our room of bliss thus high ad- 


vanced 

Creatures of other mould—Earth-born 
perhaps, 360 

Not Spirits, yet to Heavenly Spirits 
bright 

Little inferior—whom my _ thoughts 
pursue 

With wonder, and could love; so lively 
shines 

In them divine resemblance, and such 
orace 


The hand that formed them on their 
shape hath poured. 

Ah! gentle pair, ye little think how 
nigh 

Your change approaches, when all . 
these delights 

Will vanish, and deliver ye to woe— 

More woe, the more your taste is now 
of joy: 

Happy, but for so happy ill secured 370 

Long to continue, and this high seat, 
your Heaven, 

Ill fenced for Heaven to keep out such 
a foe 

As now is entered; yet no purposed 
foe 

To you, whom I could pity thus for- 
lorn, 

Though I unpitied. 
I seek, 

And mutual amity, so strait, so close, 

That I with you must dwell, or you 
with me, 

Henceforth. My dwelling, haply, may 
not please, 

Like this fair Paradise, your sense; 
yet such 


League with you 
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Accept your Maker’s work; he gave 
it me, 380 

Which I as freely give. Hell shall 


unfold, 

To entertain you two, her widest gates, 

And send forth all her kings; there 
will be room, 

Not like these narrow limits, to receive 

Your numerous offspring; if no better 
place, 

Thank him who puts me, loath, to this 
revenge 

On you, who wrong me not, for him 
who wronged. 

And, should I at your harmless inno- 
cence 

Melt, as I do, yet public reason just, 

Honor and empire with revenge en- 
larged 390 

By conquering this new World, com- 
pels me now 

To do what else, though damned, I 

— should abhor.’’ » . 
So spake the Fiend, and with 


necessity, 

The tyrant’s plea, excused his devilish 
deeds. 

Then from his lofty stand on that high 
tree 

Down he alights among the sportful 

| herd 

Of those four-footed kinds, himself 
now one, 

Now other, as their shape served best 
his end 


Nearer to view his prey, and, unespied, 

To mark what of their state he more 
might learn 400 

By word or action marked. About 
them round 

A lion now he stalks with fiery glare; 

Then as a tiger, who by chance hath 
spied 

In some purlieu two gentle fawns at 
play, 

Straight crouches close; then, rising, 
changes oft 

His couchant watch, as one who chose 
his ground, 


Whence rushing he might surest seize 


them both, 
Gripped in each paw: when Adam, 
first of men, 
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To first of women, Eve, thus moving 


speech, 
Turned him all ear to hear new utter- 
ance flew :— : 410 
‘Sole partner and sole part of all 
these joys, 
Dearer thyself than all, needs must the 
Power 
That made us, and for us this ample 
- World, 


Be infinitely good, and of his good 

As liberal and free as infinite; 

That raised us from the dust, and 
placed us here 

In all this happiness, who at his hand 

Have nothing merited, nor can per- 


form 
Aught whereof he hath need; he who 
requires 419 


From us no other service than to keep 

This one, this easy charge—of all the 
trees 

In Paradise that bear delicious fruit 

So various, not to taste that only Tree 

Of Knowledge, planted by the Tree of 
Life; 

So near grows Death to Life, whate’er 
Death is— 

Some dreadful thing no doubt; for well 
thou know’st 

God hath pronounced it Death to taste 
that Tree: 

The only sign of our obedience left 

Among so many signs of power and 
rule 

Conferred upon us, and dominion 
given 430 

Over all other creatures that possess 

Karth, Air, and Sea. Then let us not 
think hard 

One easy prohibition, who enjoy 

Free leave so large to all things else, 
and choice 

Unlimited of manifold delights; 

But let us ever praise him, and extol 

His bounty, following our dehghtful 
task, 

To prune these growing plants, and 
tend these flowers ; 

Which, were it toilsome, yet with thee 
were sweet.’’ 

To whom thus Eve replied :—‘‘O 

thou for whom 440 
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And from whom I was formed flesh of 
thy flesh, 

And without whom am to no end, my 
cuide 

_ And head! what thou hast said is just 
and right. 

For we to him, indeed, all praises owe, 


And daily thanks—I chiefly, who enjoy’ 


So far the happier lot, enjoying thee 
Pre-eminent by so much odds, while 


thou 

Like consort to thyself canst nowhere 
find. 

That day I oft remember, when from 
sleep 

I first awaked, and found myself re- 
posed, 450 


Under a shade, on flowers, much 
wondering where 

And what I was, whence thither 
brought, and how. 


Not distant far from thence a murmur- 


ing sound 

Of waters issued from a cave, and 
spread 

Into a liquid plain; then stood un- 
moved, 


Pure as the expanse of Heaven. [I 
thither went 


With unexperienced thought, and laid 


me down 

On the green bank, to look into the 
clear 

Smooth lake, that to me seemed an- 
other sky. 


As I bent down to look, just opposite 

A shape within the watery gleam 

appeared, 461 

Bending to look on me. I started back, 

It started back; but pleased I soon 
returned, 

Pleased it returned as soon with 
answering looks 


Of sympathy and love. There I had 
fixed 

Mine eyes till now, and pined with vain 
desire, 


Had not a voice thus warned me: 
‘What thou seest, 

What there thou seest, fair creature, 
is thyself ; 

With thee it came and goes: but fol- 
low me, 
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And I will bring thee where no 
shadow stays 470 

Thy coming, and thy soft embraces— 
he 

Whose image thou art; him thou shalt 
enjoy 

Inseparably thine; to him shalt bear 

Multitudes like thyself, and thence be 
called 

Mother of human race.’ 
I do, 

But follow straight, invisibly thus led ? 

Till I espied thee, fair, indeed, and 
tall, 

Under a platane; yet methought less 
fair, 

Less winning soft, less amiably mild, 

Than that smooth watery image. Back 
I turned ; 480 

Thou, following, cried’st aloud, ‘Re- 
turn, fair Eve; 

Whom fliest thou? Whom thou fliest, 
of him thou art, 

His flesh, his bone; to give thee being 


What could 


I lent 
Out of my side to thee, nearest my 
heart, - | 
Substantial life, to have thee by my 
side 


Henceforth an individual solace dear: 
Part of my soul, I seek thee, and thee 


claim 

My other half.’ With that thy gentle 
hand 

Seized mine: I yielded, and from that 
time see 


How beauty is excelled by manly grace 
And wisdom, which alone is truly 


fairs’ 491 
So spake our general mother, and, 
with eyes 


Of conjugal affection unreproved, 

And meek surrender, half-embracing 
leaned 

On our first father; half her swelling 
breast 

Naked met his, under the flowing gold 

Of her loose tresses hid. He, in delight 

Both of her beauty and submissive 
charms, 

Smiled with superior love, as Jupiter 

On Juno smiles when he impregns the 
clouds 500 
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That shed May flowers, and pressed 
her matron lip 

With kisses pure. Aside the Devil 
turned 

For envy ; yet with jealous leer malign 

Hyed them askance, and to himself 
thus plained :— 

‘*Sight hateful, sight tormenting! 

Thus these two, 

Imparadised in one another’s arms, 

The happier Eden, shall enjoy their 


fill 

Of bliss on bliss; while I to Hell am 
thrust, 

Where neither joy nor love, but fierce 
desire, 

Among our other torments not the 
least, 510 

Still unfulfilled, with pain of longing 
pines ! 

Yet let me not forget what I have 
gained 


From their own mouths. All is not 
theirs, it seems; 
One fatal tree there stands, of Knowl- 


edge called, 


Forbidden them to taste.. Knowledge 
forbidden? 

Suspicious, reasonless! Why should 
their Lord 

Envy them that? Can it be sin to 
know? 

Can it be death? And do they only 
stand 

By ignorance? Is that their happy 
state, 

The proof of their obedience and their 
faith ? 520 

O fair foundation laid whereon to 
~build 

Their ruin! Hence I will excite their 
minds 

With more desire to know, and to 
reject 

Envious commands, invented with 
- design 


To keep them low, whom knowledge 
might exalt 

Equal with gods. Aspiring to be such, 

They taste and die: what likelier can 
ensue ? 

But first with narrow search I must 
walk round 
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This garden, and no corner leave 


unspied ; 
A chance but chance may lead where 
I may meet 530 


Some wandering Spirit of Heaven, by 
fountain-side, 


Or in thick shade retired, from him to 


draw 

What further would be learned. Live 
while ye may, 

Yet happy pair; enjoy, till I return, 

Short pleasures; for long woes are to 
succeed !’’ 

So saying, his proud step he scorn- 

ful turned, 

But with sly circumspection, and be- 
gan 

Through wood, through waste, o’er 
hill, o’er dale, his roam. 

Meanwhile in utmost longitude, where 


Heaven 
With Earth and Ocean meets, the set- 
ting Sun 540 
Slowly descended, and with right 
| aspect 


Against the eastern gate of Paradise 
Levelled his evening rays. It was a 
rock 


Of alabaster, piled up to the clouds, 


Conspicuous far, winding with one 
ascent 

Accessible from Earth, one entrance 
high ; 

The rest was craggy cliff, that over- 
hung 

Still as it rose, impossible to climb. 

Betwixt these rocky pillars Gabriel 


sat 
Chief of the angelic guards, awaiting 
night ; 550 


About him exercised heroie games 

The unarméd youth of Heaven; but 
nigh at hand 

Celestial armory, shields, helms, and 
spears, 

Hung high, with diamond flaming and 
with gold. 

Hither came Uriel, gliding through the 
even 

On a sunbeam, swift as a shooting star 

In autumn thwarts the night, when 
vapors fired 

Impress the air, and shows the mariner 
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From what point of his compass to | In whatsoever shape, he lurk of whom 


beware 
Impetuous winds. He thus began in 
haste :— 560 
‘Gabriel, to thee thy course by lot 
hath given 


Charge and strict watch that to this 
happy place 

No evil thing approach or enter in. 

This day at height of noon came to my 
sphere 

A Spirit, zealous, as he seemed, to 
know 

More of the Almighty’s works, and 
chiefly Man, 


God’s latest image. I described his 


way 

Bent all on speed, and marked his aery 
gait, 

But. in the mount that lies from Eden 
north, 

Where hevfirst lighted, soon discerned 
his looks 570 

Alien from Heaven, with passions foul 
obscured. 

Mine eye pursued him still, but under 
shade 


Lost sight of him. One of the ban- 
ished crew, 

I fear, hath ventured from the deep, 
to raise | 

New troubles; him thy care must be to 
find.”’ 

To whom the wingéd Warrior thus 

returned :— 

‘‘Uriel, no wonder if thy perfect sight, 

Amid the Sun’s bright circle where 
thou sitt’st, 

See far and wide. In at this gate none 


pass 
The vigilance here placed, but such as 
come 580 


Well known from Heaven; and since 
meridian hour ‘ 

No creature thence. If Spirit of other 
sort, 

So minded, have o’erleaped these 
earthly bounds 

On purpose, hard thou know’st it to 
exclude 

Spiritual substance with corporeal bar. 

But if within the circuit of these 
walks, 


Thou tell’st, by morrow dawning I 
shall know.’’ 
So promised he; and Uriel to his 


charge 

Returned on that bright beam, whose 
point now raised 590 

Bore him slope downward to the Sun, 
now fallen 

Beneath the Azores; whether the 
Prime Orb, 

Ineredible how swift, had thither 


rolled 

Diurnal, or this less volubil Earth, 

By shorter flight to the east, had left 
him there 

Arraying with reflected purple and 
gold 

The clouds that on his western throne 
attend. 

Now came still Evening on, and 

Twilight gray 

Hid in her sober livery all things 


elad ; 
Silence accompanied; for beast and 
bird 600 


ps 


They to their grassy couch, these to 
their nests 

Were slunk, all but the wakeful night- 
ingale. 

She all night long her amorous descant 
sung: 

Silence was pleased. Now glowed the 
firmament 

With living sapphires; Hesperus, that 
led 

The starry host, rode brightest, till the 
Moon, 

Rising in clouded majesty, at length 

Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless 


hight, 

And o’er the dark her silver mantle 
threw ; 

When Adam thus to Eve :—‘‘Fair con- 
sort, the hour 610 

Of night, and all things now retired 
to rest, 

Mind us of like repose; since God hath 
set 

Labor and rest, as day and night, to 
men 

Suecessive, and the timely dew of 
sleep, 
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Now falling with soft slumberous 

| weight, inclines 

Our eye-lids. Other creatures all day 
long 

Rove idle, unemployed, and less need 
rest ; 

Man hath his daily work of body or 
mind 

Appointed, which declares his dignity, 

And the regard of Heaven on all his 
ways; 620 

While other animals unactive range, 

And of their doings God takes no 
account. 

To-morrow, ere fresh morning streak 
the east 

With first approach of light, we must 
be risen, 

And at our pleasant labor, to reform 

Yon flowery arbors, yonder alleys 
green, 

Our walk at noon, with branches over- 
grown, 

That mock our scant b MAnWane, and 
require 

More hands than ours to lop their 
wanton growth. 

Those blossoms also, and those drop- 


ping gums, 630 

That lie bestrewn, unsightly and un- 
smooth, 

Ask riddance, if we mean to tread 
with ease. 

Meanwhile, as Nature wills, Night bids 
us rest. NY 


To whom thus Eve, with perfect 

beauty adorned :— 

‘‘My author and disposer, what thou 
bidd’st 

Unargued I obey. So God ordains: 

God is thy law, thou mine: to know no 
more 

Is woman’s happiest knowledge, and 
her praise. 

With thee conversing, I forget all time, 

All seasons and their change; all please 
alike. 640 

Sweet is the breath of Morn, her rising 
Sweet, 

With charm of earliest birds; pleasant 
the Sun, 

When first on this delightful land he 
spreads 
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His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, 
and flower, 

Glistering with dew; fragrant the fer- 
tile Earth 

After soft showers; 
coming-on 

Of grateful Evening mild; then silent 
Night, 

With this her solemn bird, and this 
fair Moon, 

And these the gems of Heaven, her 
starry train: 

But neither breath of Morn, when she 


and sweet the 


ascends |, 44: 650 
With charm of earliest birds; nor 
rising Sun 


On this delightful land; nor herb, 
fruit, flower, 

Glistering with dew; nor fragrance 
after showers ; 

Nor grateful Evening mild; nor silent 
Night, 

With this her solemn bird; nor walk by 
moon, 

Or glittering star- esi without thee is 
Sweet. 

But wherefore all night long shine 

- these? for whom 

This glorious sight, when sleep hath 

shut all eyes?’’ 
To whom our general ancestor re- 


pled :— 

‘“Daughter of God and Man, accom- 
plished Eve, 660 

Those have their course to finish round 
the Earth 

By morrow evening, and from land to 
land 

In order, though to nations yet un- 
born, 

Ministering light prepared, they set 
and rise; 

Lest total darkness should by night 
regain 

Her old possession, and extinguish 
life 

In nature and all things; which these 
soft fires 

Not only enlighten, but with kindly 
heat 


Of various influence foment and warm, 
Temper or nourish, or in part shed 
down 670 
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Their stellar virtue on all kinds that 
eTOW 

On Earth, made 
recelve 

Perfection from the Sun’s more potent 


hereby apter to 


ray. . 

These, then, though unbeheld in deep 
of night, 

Shine not in vain. Nor think, though 
men were none, 

That Heaven would want spectators, 
God want praise. 

Millions of spiritual creatures walk the 
Earth 

Unseen, both when we wake, and when 
we sleep: 

All these with ceaseless praise his 
works behold 

Both day and night. How often, from 


the steep 680 
Of echoing hill or thicket, have we 
heard 


Celestial voices to the midnight air, 

Sole, or responsive each to other’s 
note, 

Singing their great Creator! 
bands 

While they keep watch, or nightly 
rounding walk, 

With heavenly touch of instrumental 
sounds 

In full harmonie number joined, their 
songs 

Divide the night, and lft our thoughts 
to Heaven.”’ 


Oft in 


Thus talking, hand in hand alone 


they passed 


On to their blissful bower. It was a 
place 690 

Chosen by the sovran Planter, when 
he framed 

All things to Man’s delightful use. 
The roof 


Of thickest covert was inwoven shade, 
Laurel and myrtle, and what higher 


erew 

Of firm and fragrant leaf; on either 
side 

Acanthus, and each odorous bushy 
shrub, 

Fenced up the verdant wall; each 
beauteous flower, 

Tris all hues, roses, and jessamine, 


Reared high their flourished heads be- 
tween, and wrought 

Mosaic; under foot the violet, 700 

Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay 

Broidered the ground, more colored 
than with stone 

Of costlest emblem. Other creature 
here, 

Beast, bird, insect, or worm, durst 
enter none; 

Such was their awe of Man. In 
shadier bower 

More sacred and sequestered, though 
but feigned, 

Pan or Sylvanus never slept, nor 

Nor Faunus haunted. Here, in close 
recess, . 

With flowers, garlands, and _ sweet- 
smelling herbs, 

Espouséd Eve decked first her nuptial 


bed, 710 
And heavenly choirs the hymenzean 
sung, 


What day the genial Angel to our sire 

Brought her, in naked beauty more 
adorned, 

More lovely, than Pandora, whom the 

ods 

Endowed with all their gifts; and, O! 
too like 

In sad event, when, to the unwiser son 

Of Japhet brought by Hermes, she 
ensnared 

Mankind with her fair looks, to be 
avenged 

On him who had stole Jove’s authentic 

fire. 

% 
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Book V 


THE ARGUMENT 


Morning approached, Eve relates to Adam 
her troublesome dream; he likes tt not, yet 
comforts her: they come forth to their day 
labours: their morning hymn at the door of 
their bower. God, to render Man inexcusable, 
sends Raphael to admonish him of his obe- 
dience, of his free estate, of his enemy near 
at hand, who he is, and why his enemy, and 
whatever else may avail Adam to know. 
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Raphael comes down to Paradise; his appear- 
ance described; his coming discerned by Adam 
afar off, sitting at the door of his bower; he 
goes out to meet him, brings him to his lodge, 
entertains him with the choicest fruits of 
Paradise, got together by Eve; their discourse 
at table. Raphael performs his message, 
minds Adam of his state and of his enemy; 
relates, at Adam’s request, who that enemy 
is, and how he came to be so, beginning from 
his first revolt in Heaven, and the occasion 
thereof ; how he drew his legions after him to 
the parts of the North, and there incited them 
to rebel with him, persuading all but only 
Abdiel, a seraph, who in argument dissuades 
and opposes him, then forsakes him. 


Boox VI 


THE ARGUMENT 


Raphael continues to relate how Michael 
and Gabriel were sent forth to battle against 
Satan and his Angels. The first fight de- 
scribed: Satan and his Powers retire under 
night. He calls a council; invents devilish 
engines, which, in the second day’s fight, put 
Michael and his Angels to some disorder ; but 
they at length, pulling up mountains, over- 
whelmed both the force and machines of 
Satan. Yet, the tumult not so ending, God, 
on the third day, sends Messiah his Son, for 
whom he had reserved the glory of that vic- 
tory. He, in the power of his Father, coming 
to the place, and causing all his legions to 
stand still on either side, with his chariot and 
thunder driving into the midst of his enemies, 
pursues them, unable to resist, towards the 
wall of Heaven; which opening, they leap 
down with horror and confusion into the place 
of punishment prepared for them in the Deep. 
Messiah returns with triumph to his Father. 


[Tue Victory or THE MesstaH Over 
THE Host or Satan] 


““So said, he, o’er his sceptre bowing, 

rose 

From the right hand of Glory where he 
Sat; 

And the third sacred morn began to 
shine, 

Dawning through Heaven. Forth 
rushed with whirlwind sound 

The chariot of Paternal Deity, 750 

Flashing thick flames, wheel within 
wheel ; undrawn, 


Itself instinct with spirit, but con- 


voyed 

By four cherubic Shapes. Four faces 
each * 

Had wondrous; as with stars, their 
bodies all 


And wings were set with eyes; with 
eyes the wheels 

Of beryl, and careering fires between; 

Over their heads a crystal firmament, 

Whereon a sapphire throne, inlaid with 
pure 

Amber and colors of the showery arch. 

He, in celestial panoply all armed 760 

Of radiant Urim, work divinely 
wrought, 

Ascended; at his right hand Victory 

Sat eagle-winged ; beside him hung his 
bow 

And quiver with three-bolted thunder 
stored ; 

And from about him fierce effusion 
rolled 

Of smoke and bickering flame and 
sparkles dire. 

Attended with ten thousand thotisand 


Saints 

He onward came; far off his coming 
shone ; 

And twenty thousand (I their ater 
heard) 

Chariots of God, half on each hand, 
were seen. 770 

He on the wings of Cherub rode sub- 
lime . 

On the crystalline sky, in sapphire 
throned— 

Illustrious far and wide, but by his 
own 

First seen. Them unexpected joy 
surprised 

When the great ensign of Messiah 
blazed 

Aloft, by Angels borne, his sign in 
Heaven ; 

Under whose conduct Michael soon 
reduced 


His army, cireumfused on site wing, 
Under their Head embodied all in one. 
Before him Power Divine his way 


prepared ; 780 
At his command the uprooted hills re- 
tired 
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eee 


Hach to his place; they heard his voice, 


and went 

Obsequious; Heaven his wonted. face 
renewed, 

And with fresh ‘flowerets hill and valley 
smiled. 

“This saw his hapless foes, but stood 

obdured, 

And to rebellious fight rallied their 
Powers, 

Insensate, hope conceiving from de- 
spair. 


In Heavenly Spirits could such per- 
verseness dwell? 
But to convince the proud what signs 


avail, 
Or wonders move the obdurate to 
relent? 790 


They, hardened more by what might 
most reclaim, 

Grieving to see his glory, 
sight 

Took envy, and, aspiring to his height; 

Stood re-embattled fierce, by force or 
fraud 

Weening to prosper, and at length 
prevail 

Against God and Messiah, or to fall 

In universal ruin last; and now 

To final battle drew, disdaining flight, 

Or faint retreat: when the great Son 


at the 


of God 
To all his host on either hand thus 
spake :— 800 


‘Stand still in bright array, ye 
Saints; here stand, 

Ye angels armed; this day from battle 
rest. 

Faithful hath been your warfare, and 
of God 

Accepted, fearless in his righteous 
cause ; 

And, as ye have received, so have ye 
done, 

Invineibly. But of this curséd crew 

‘The punishment to other hand belongs ; 

Vengeance is his, 
appoints. 

Number to this day’s work is not or- 
dained, 

Nor multitude ; stand only and behold 

God’s indignation on these godless 
poured 811 


or whose he sole 


By me. Not you, but me, they have 
despised, 

Yet envied; against me is all their 
rage, 


Because the Father, to whom in 
Heaven supreme 


Kingdom and power and glory apper- 


tains, 

Hath honored me, according to his 
will. 

Therefore to me their doom he hath 
assigned, 

That they may have their wish, to try 
with me 

In battle which the stronger proves— 
they all, 

Or I alone against them; since by 
strength 820 


They measure all, of other excellence 
Not emulous, nor care who them excels ; 
Nor other strife with them do I vouch- 


safe.’ 
‘‘So spake the Son, and into terror 
changed 
His countenance, too severe to be 
beheld, 


And full of wrath bent on his enemies. 

At once the Four spread out their 
starry wings 

With dreadful shade contiguous, and 


the orbs 

Of his fierce chariot rolled, as with the 
sound 

Of torrent floods, or of a numerous 
host. 830 

He on his impious foes right onward 
drove, ; 

Gloomy as Night. Under his burning 
wheels 

The steadfast empyrean shook through- 
out, 

All but the throne itself of God. Full 
soon 

Among them he arrived, in his right 
hand 

Grasping ten thousand thunders, which 
he sent | 

Before him, such as in their souls 
infixed 

Plagues. They, astonished, all resist- 
ance lost, 

All courage; down their idle weapons 
dropped ; 
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O’er shields, and helms, and helmed 


heads he rode 840 

Of Thrones and mighty Seraphim 
prostrate, 

That wished the mountains now might 
be again 

Thrown on them, as a shelter from his 
ire. 

Nor less on either side tempestuous 
fell 

His arrows, from the fourfold-visaged 
Four, 

Distinct with eyes, and from the living 
wheels, 


Distinct alike with multitude of eyes; 
One spirit in them ruled, and every 


eye 

Glared lightning, and shot forth per- 
nicious fire 

Among the accursed, that withered all 


their strength, 850 
And of their wonted vigor left them 
drained, 


Exhausted, spiritless, afflicted, fallen. 

Yet half his strength he put not forth, 
but checked 

His thunder in mid-volley; for he 


meant 

Not to destroy, but root them out of 
Heaven. 

The overthrown he raised, and, as a 
herd | 

Of goats or timorous flock together 
thronged, 

Drove them before him thunderstruck, 
pursued 

With terrors and with furies to the 
bounds 

And erystal wall of Heaven; which, 
opening wide, 860 

Rolled inward, and a spacious gap dis- 
closed 


Into the wasteful Deep. The mon- 
strous sight 

Struck them with horror backward; 
but far worse 

Urged them behind: headlong them- 
selves they threw 

Down from the verge of Heaven: 
eternal wrath 

Burnt after them to the bottomless pit. 

‘‘Hell heard the unsufferable noise; 

Hell saw 


Heaven ruining from Heaven, and 
would have fled 

Affrighted ; but strict Fate had cast too 
deep « - 

Her dark foundations, and too fast had 
bound. 870 

Nine days they fell; confounded Chaos 
roared, 

And felt tenfold confusion in their fall 

Through his wild anarchy; so-huge a 
rout 

Eneumbered him with ruin. 
last, 

Yawning, received them whole, and on 
them closed— 

Hell, their fit habitation, fraught with 


Hell at 


fire 

Unquenchable,-the house of woe and 
pain. 

Disburdened Heaven rejoiced, and soon 
repaired 

Her mural breach, returning whence it 
rolled. 

Sole victor, from the expulsion of his 
foes 880 


Messiah his triumphal chariot turned. 

To meet him all his Saints, who silent 
stood 

Eye-witnesses of his almighty acts, 

With jubilee advanced; and, as they 
went, 

Shaded with branching palm, each 
order bright . 

Sung triumph, and him sung victori- 
ous King, : 

Son, Heir, and Lord, to him dominion 
given, 

Worthiest to reign. He celebrated rode, 

Triumphant through mid Heaven, into 


the courts 
And temple of his mighty Father 
throned 890 


On high; who into glory him received, 

Where now he sits at the right hand 

of bliss. 
* 


% % & ® cd 


Boox VII 


THE ARGUMENT 


Raphael, at the request of Adam, relates 
how and wherefore this World was first cre- 
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ated:—that God, after the expelling of Satan 
and his Angels out of Heaven, declared his 
pleasure to create another World, and other 
creatures to dwell therein; sends his Son with 
glory, and attendance of Angels, to perform 
the work of creation in six days: the Angels 
celebrate with hymns the performance thereof, 
and his reascension into Heaven. 


Boox VIII 
THE ARGUMENT 


Adam inquires concerning celestial motions, 
is doubtfully answered, and exhorted to search 
rather things more worthy of knowledge. 
Adam assents, and, still desirous to detain 
Raphael, relates to him what he remembered 
since his own creation—his placing in Para- 
dise; his talk with God concerning solitude 
and fit society; his first meeting and nuptials 
with Eve. His discourse with the Angel there- 
upon; who, after admonitions repeated, de- 
parts. 


Book IX 
THE ARGUMENT 


Satan, having compassed the Farth, with 
meditated guile returns as a mist by night 
into Paradise; enters into the Serpent sleep- 
ing. Adam and Eve in the morning go forth 
to their labors, which Eve proposes to divide 
in several places, each laboring apart: Adam 
consents not, alleging the danger lest that 
enemy, of whom they were forewarned, should 
attempt her found alone. Eve, loth to be 
thought not circumspect or firm enough, urges 
her going apart, the rather desirous to make 
trial of her strength; Adam at last yields. 
The Serpent finds her alone: his subtle ap- 
proach, first gazing, then speaking, with much 
flattery ‘extolling Eve above all other crea- 
tures. Eve, wondering to hear the Serpent 
speak, asks how he attained to human speech 
and such understanding not till now; the 
Serpent answers that by tasting of a certain 
Tree in the garden he attained both to speech 
and reason, till then void of both, Eve re- 
quires him to bring her to that tree, and finds 
it to be the Tree of Knowledge forbidden: 
the Serpent, now grown bolder, with many 
wiles and arguments induces her at length to 
eat. She, pleased with the taste, deliberates 
a while whether to impart thereof to Adam or 
not; at last brings him of the fruit; relates 
what persuaded her to eat thereof. Adam, at 
first amazed, but percewing her lost, resolves, 
through vehemence of love, to perish with her, 
and, extenuating the trespass, eats also of the 
fruit. The effects thereof in them both, they 
seek to cover their nakedness; then fall to 
variance and accusation of one another. 


[THE TEMPTATION AND Fatt | 


Now, whenas sacred light began to 

dawn 

In Eden on the humid flowers, that 
breathed 

Their morning incense, when all things 
that breathe 

From the Earth’s great altar send up 
silent praise 

To the Creator, and his nostrils fill 

With grateful smell, forth came the 
human pair, 

And joined their vocal worship to the 


quire 

Of creatures wanting voice; that done, 
partake 

The season, prime for sweetest scents 
and airs; 200 

Then commune how that day they best 
may ply | 


Their growing work—for much their 
work outgrew 

The hands’ dispatch of two gardening 
so wide: 

And Eve first to her husband thus 
began :— 

‘‘Adam, well may we labor still to 

dress 

This garden, still to tend plant, herb, 
and flower, 

Our pleasant task enjoined; but, till 
more hands 

Aid us, the work under our labor 


STOWS, 

Luxurious by restraint: what we by 
day 

Lop overgrown, or prune, or prop, or 
bind, 210 

One night or two with wanton growth 
derides, 

Tending to wild. Thou, therefore, now 
advise, 

Or hear what to my mind first thoughts 
present. | 

Let us divide our labors—thou where 
choice 


Leads thee, or where most needs, 
whether to wind 

The woodbine round this arbor, or 
direct 

The clasping ivy where to climb; 
while I 
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In yonder spring of roses intermixed 
With myrtle find what to redress till 


noon. 
For, while so near each other thus all 
day 220 
Our task we choose, what wonder if 
so near 
Looks intervene and smiles, or object 
new 
Casual discourse draw on, which in- 
termits 


Our day’s work, brought to little, 
though begun 

Early, and the hour of supper comes 
unearned !’’ 

To whom mild answer Adam thus 

returned :— 

‘“Sole Eve, associate sole, to me beyond 

Compare above all living creatures 
dear ! 

Well hast thou motioned, well thy 
thoughts employed 

How we might best fulfil the work 


which here 230 

God hath assigned us, nor of me shalt 
pass 

Unpraised ; for nothing lovelier can be 
found 

In woman than to study household 
good, 

And good works in her husband to 
promote. 

Yet not so strictly hath our Lord 
imposed. 


Labor as to debar us when we need. 

Refreshment, whether food, or talk 
between, 

Food of the mind, or this sweet. inter- 
course 

Of looks and smiles; for smiles from 
reason flow, 

To brute denied, and are of love the 
food— 240 

Love, not the lowest end of human life. 

For not to irksome toil, but to delight, 

He made us, and delight to reason 
joined. 

These paths and bowers doubt not but 
our joint hands 

Will keep from wilderness with ease, 
as wide 

As we need walk, till younger hands 
ere long 
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Assist us. But, if much converse 
perhaps 

Thee satiate, to short absence I could 
yield;.* : 


For solitude sometimes is best society, 


And short retirement urges sweet 
return. 250 

But other doubt possesses me, lest 
harm 

Befall thee, severed from me; for thou 
know’st 


What hath been warned us—what ma- 
licious foe, 

Kinvying our happiness, and of his own ~ 

Despairing, seeks:to work us woe and 


shame 

By sly assault, and somewhere nigh at 
hand, i 9; 

Watches, no doubt, with greedy hope 
to find 

His wish and best advantage, us 
asunder, 

Hopeless to circumvent us_ joined, 
where each 

To other speedy aid might lend at 
netd. 260 

Whether his first design be to with- 
draw 


Our fealty from God, or to disturb 

Conjugal love—than which perhaps no 
bliss 

Enjoyed by us excites his envy more— 

Or this, or worse, leave not the faithful 
side 

That gave thee being, still shades thee 
and protects. 

The wife, where danger or dishonor 
lurks, . 

Safest and seemliest by her husband 
stays, 

Who guards her, or with her the worst 
endures. ’’ 


H * % u ig * 

‘*Seek not temptation, then, which to 
avoid 

Were better, and most likely if from 
me 

Thou sever not: trial will come un- 
sought. 

Wouldst thou approve thy constancy, 
approve 

First thy obedience; the other who can 
know, 
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thee 


Not seeing attempted, who 
attest ? 

But if thou think trial unsought may 
find 370 

Us both securer than thus warned thou 
seem ’st, 

Go; for thy stay, not free, absents thee 
more. 


Go in thy native innocence; rely 
On what thou hast of virtue; summon 
all; 
For God towards thee hath done his 
part: do thine.’’ 
So spake the Patriarch of Mankind; 
but Eve 
Persisted; yet submiss, though last, 
replied: — 
‘“With thy permission, then, aed 
thus forewarned, 
Chiefly by what thy own last reasoning 


words 
Touched.only, that our trial, when 
least sought, 380 
May find us both perhaps far less 
prepared, 


The willinger I go, nor much expect 

A foe so proud will first the weaker 
seek ; 

So bent, the more shall shame him his 
repulse.’? 

Thus saying, from her husband’s 

hand her hand 

Soft she withdrew, and, like a wood- 
nymph light, 


Oread or Dryad, or of Delia’s? 
train, 

Betook her to the groves, but Delia’s 
self 

In gait surpassed and Snag CSS “Tze 
deport, 

Though not as she with bow and quiver 
armed, 390 

But with such gardening tools as Art, 
yet rude, 

Guiltless of fire had formed, or Angels 
brought. 

To Pales,? or Pomona,’ thus adorned, 


Likest she seemed—Pomona when she 
fled 


1A name given to Artemis (Diana) from 
the Island of Delos, her birthplace. 

2 An Italian deity, the protector of shepherds 
or flocks. 

3 Goddess of fruit trees. 
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Vertumnus ‘—or to 
prime, 

Yet virgin of Proserpina from Jove. 

Her long with ardent look his eye 
pursued 

Delighted, but desiring more her stay. 

Oft he to her his charge of quick 
return 

Repeated ; she to him as oft engaged 400 

To be returned by noon amid the 
bower, 

And all things in best order to invite 

Noontide repast, or afternoon’s repose. 

O much deceived, much failing, hapless 
Eve, 

Of thy presumed return! event per- 
verse! 

Thou never from that hour in Paradise 

Found’st either sweet repast or sound 
repose; 

Such ambush, hid among sweet flowers 
and shades, 

Waited, with hellish rancor imminent, 

To intercept thy way, or send thee 


Ceres in her 


back 410 
Despoiled of innocence, of faith, of 
bliss. 


For now, and since first break of 
dawn, the Fiend, 
Mere serpent in appearance, forth was 


come, 

And on his quest where likeliest he 
might find 

The only two of mankind, but in 
them 

The whole included race, his purposed 
prey. | 

In bower and field he sought, where 
any tuft 

Of grove or garden-plot more pleasant 
lay, 

Their tendance or plantation for de- 
light ; 


By fountain or by shady rivulet 420 

He sought them both, but wished his 
hap might find 

Eve separate; he wished, but not with 
hope 

Of what so seldom chanced, when to his 
wish, 

Beyond his hope, Eve separate he spies, 


4A god who presided over gardens and or- 
chards. 
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Veiled in a cloud of fragrance, where 
she stood, 
_ Half-spied, so thick the roses bushing 
round 
About her glowed, oft stooping to sup- 
port 


Each flower of slender stalk, whose 
head, though gay 
Carnation, purple, azure, or specked 


with gold, 

Hung drooping unsustained. Them 
she upstays . 430 

Gently with myrtle band, mindless the 
while 

Herself, though fairest unsupported 
flower, 

From her best prop so far, and storm 
so nigh. 

Nearer he drew, and many a walk 
traversed 

Of stateliest covert, cedar, pine, or 

alm ; 

Then voluble and bold, now hid, now 
seen 

Among thick-woven arborets, and 
flowers 

Imbordered on each bank, the hand of 
Eve: 

Spot more delicious than those gardens 
feigned 


Or of revived Adonis, or renowned 440 
Alcinous,? host of old Laertes’ son, 
Or that, not mystic, where the sapient 


king 

Held dalliance with his fair Egyptian 
spouse. 

Much he the place admired, the person 
more. 

As one who, long in populous city 
pent, 

Where houses thick and sewers annoy 
the air, 

Forth issuing on a summer’s morn, to 
breathe 


Among the pleasant villages and farms 

Adjoined, from each thing met con- 
celves delight— 

The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or 


kine, 450 
Or dairy, each rural sight, each rural 
sound ; 


1The Pheacian king who entertained Odys- 


seus. 
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If*chanee with nymph-like step fair 
virgin pass, - 

What pleasing seemed, for her now 
pleases more, 

She most, and in her looks sums all 
delight : 

Such pleasure took the Serpent to be- 
hold 

This flowery plat, the sweet recess of 
Eve | 

Thus early, thus alone. 
form 

Angelic, but more soft and feminine, 

Her graceful innoéence, her every air 

Of gesture or least action, overawed 460 

His malice, and with rapine sweet 
bereaved. 

His fierceness of the fierce intent it 
brought. 

That space the Evil One abstracted 
stood 

From his own evil, and for the time 
remained 

Stupidly good, of enmity disarmed, 

Of guile, of hate, of envy, of revenge. 

But the hot hell that always in him 


Her heavenly 


burns, 

Though in mid Heaven, soon ended his 
delight, 

And tortures him now more, the more 
he sees 

Of pleasure not for him ordained. 
Then soon 470 

Fierce hate he recollects, and all his 
thoughts 

Of mischief, gratulating, thus ex- 
cites :— 


‘Thoughts, whither have ye led me? 

with what sweet 

Compulsion thus transported to forget 

What hither brought us? hate, not 
love, nor hope | 

Of Paradise for Hell, hope here to 
taste 

Of pleasure, but all pleasure to de- 
stroy, 

Save what is in destroying; other joy 

To me is lost. Then let me not let 


pass 
Oceasion which now smiles. Behold 
alone 480 
The Woman, opportune to all at- 
tempts ; 
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Her husband, for I view far round, not 
nigh, 

Whose higher intellectual more I shun, 

And strength, of courage haughty, and 


of limb 

Heroic built, though of terrestrial 
mould ; 

Foe not informidable, exempt from 
wound— 

I not; so much hath Hell debased, and 
pain i 
Enfeebled me, to what I was in 

Heaven. 
She fair, divinely fair, fit love for 
Gods, 


Not terrible, though terror be in love, 


And beauty, not approached by 
stronger hate, 491 

Hate stronger under show of love well 
feigned, 

The way which to her ruin now I 
tend.”’ 

So spake the Enemy of Mankind, 

enclosed 

In serpent, inmate bad, and toward 
Eve 

Addressed his way, not with indented 
wave, 

Prone on the ground, as since, but on 
his rear, 

Circular base of rising folds, that 
towered 

Fold above fold, a surging maze; his 
head 


Crested aloft, and carbunele his eyes; 
With burnished neck of verdant gold, 


erect 501 
Amidst his circling spires, that on the 
grass 
Floated redundant. Pleasing was his 


shape 
And lovely ; never since of serpent kind 
Lovelier—not those that in Lllyria 
changed 
Hermione and Cadmus, or the god 
In Epidaurus; nor to which trans- 


formed 

Ammonian Jove, or Capitoline, was 
seen, 

He with Olympias, this with her who 
bore 


Scipio, the height of Rome. With tract 
oblique 510 
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At first, as one who sought access but 
feared 

To interrupt, sidelong he works his 
way. 

As when a ship, by skilful steersman 
wrought 

Nigh river’s mouth or foreland, where 
the wind 

Veers oft, as oft so steers, and shifts 
her sail, 

So varied he, and of his tortuous train 

Curled many a wanton wreath in sight 


of Eve, 

To lure her eye. She, busied, heard 
the sound 

Of rustling leaves, but minded not, as 
used 

To such disport before her through the 
field : 520 

From every beast, more duteous at her 
eall 

Than at Circean call the herd dis- 
cuised. 

He, bolder now, uncalled before her 
stood, 


But as in gaze admiring. Oft he bowed 


His turret crest and sleek enamelled 
neck, ’ 

Fawning, and licked the ground 
whereon she trod. 

His gentle dumb expression turned at 


. length 
The eye of Eve to mark his play; he, 
glad 
Of her attention gained, with serpent- 
tongue 
Organic, or impulse of vocal air, 530 
His fraudulent temptation thus  be- 
an :— 
‘‘Wonder not, sovran mistress (if 
perhaps 


Thou canst who art sole wonder), 
much less arm 

Thy looks, the heaven of mildness, 
with disdain, 

Displeased that I approach thee thus, 
and gaze 

Insatiate, I thus single, 
feared 

Thy awful brow, more awful thus 
retired. 

Fairest resemblance of thy Maker 
fair, 


nor have 
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Thee all things living gaze on, all 
things thine 
By gift, and thy celestial beauty adore, 
With ravishment beheld—there best 
| beheld 541 
Where universally admired. But here, 
In this enclosure wild, these beasts 
among, 
Beholders rude, and shallow to discern 
Half what in thee is fair, one man 
except, 
Who sees thee (and what is-one?) who 
shouldst be seen - 
A Goddess among Gods, adored and 
served 
By Angels numberless, 
at HELA 
So glozed+ the Tempter, and _ his 
proem tuned. 
Into the heart of Eve his words made 
way, 550 
Though at the voice much marvelling ; 
at length, 
Not unamazed, she thus in answer 
spake :— 
‘*What may this mean? 
of Man pronounced 
By tongue of brute, and human sense 
expressed ! 
The first at least of these I thought 
denied 
To beasts, whom God on their creation- 
day 
Created mute to all articulate sound; 
The latter I demur, for in their looks 
Much reason, and in their actions, oft 


thy daily 


appears. 

Thee, Serpent, subtlest beast of all the 
field 560 

J knew, but not with human voice 
endued ; 


Redouble, then, this miracle, and say, 
How cam’st thou speakable of mute, 
and how 
To me so friendly grown above the rest 
Of brutal kind that daily are in sight: 
Say, for such wonder claims attention 
due.’’ 
To whom the guileful Tempter thus 
replied :-— 
‘Empress of this fair World, resplend- 
ent Eve! 
* flattered 


Language — 
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Easy to me it is to tell thee all 

What thou command ’st, and right thou 
shouldst be obeyed. 570 

I was at first #s other beasts that graze 

The trodden herb, of abject thoughts 
and low, 


' As was my food, nor aught but food 


discerned | 

Or sex, and apprehended nothing 
high: 

Till on a day, roving the field, I 
chanced 

A goodly tree far distant to behold, 

Loaden with fruit of fairest colors 


mixed, 

Ruddy and gold. I nearer drew to 
gaze ; 

When from the boughs a savory odor 
blown, 

Grateful to appetite, more pleased my 
sense 580 

Than smell of sweetest: fennel, or the 
teats 

Of ewe or goat dropping with milk at 
even, 

Unsucked of lamb or kid, that tend 
their play. 


To satisfy the sharp desire I had 
Of tasting those fair apples, I resolved 
Not to defer; hunger and thirst at 


onee, 

Powerful persuaders, quickened at the 
scent 

Of that alluring fruit, urged me so 
keen. 

About the mossy trunk I wound me 
soon ; 

For, high from ground, the branches 
would require 590 

Thy utmost reach, or Adam’s: round 
the tree . 

All other beasts that saw, with like 
desire 

Longing and envying stood, but could 
not reach. 3 

Amid the tree now got, where plenty 
hung 

Tempting so nigh, to pluck and eat my 
fill : 

I spared not; fer such pleasure till that 
hour 

At feed or fountain never had I 
found. 
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Sated at length, ere long I might per- 
ceive 

Strange alteration in me, to degree 

Of reason in my inward powers, and 
speech 600 

Wanted not long, though to this shape 
retained. 

Thenceforth to speculations high or 
deep 


I turned my thoughts, and with ¢a- 


pacious mind 


Considered all things visible in 
Heaven, 

Or Earth, or Middle, all things fair 
and good. 

But all that fair and good in thy 
divine 

Semblance, and in thy beauty’s 


heavenly ray, 
United I beheld—no fair to thine 
Equivalent or second ; which compelled 
Me thus, though importune perhaps, to 


come 610 
And gaze, and worship thee of right 
declared 


Sovran of creatures, universal Dame!”’ 
So talked the spirited sly Snake; 
and Eve, 
Yet more amazed, unwary thus re- 
pled :— 
Serpent thy overpraising leaves in 
doubt 
The virtue of that fruit, in thee first 
proved. 
But say, where grows the Tree? from 
hence how far? 
For many are the trees of God that 
oTOW 


In Paradise, and various, yet un- 
known 

To us; in such abundance lies our 
choice 620 

As leaves a greater store of fruit un- 
touched, 


Still hanging incorruptible, till men 
Grow up to their provision, and more 


hands 
Help to disburden Nature of her 
birth.’’ 
To whom the wily Adder, blithe and 
glad :— 


ey Sa the way is ready, and not 
long— 
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— 


Beyond a row of myrtles, on a flat, 
Fast by a fountain, one small thicket 


past 

Of blowing myrrh and balm. If thou 
accept 

My conduct, I can bring thee thither 
soon.”’ 630 


‘‘Lead, then,’’ said Eve. 
ing, swiftly rolled 
In tangles, and made intricate seem 


He, lead- 


straight, 

To mischief swift. Hope elevates, and 
joy 

Brightens his crest. As when a wan- 
dering fire, 

Compact of unctuous vapor, which the 
night 

Condenses, and the cold environs 


round, 
Kindled through agitation to a flame 
(Which oft, they say, some evil spirit 


attends), 

Hovering and blazing with delusive 
light, 

Misleads the amazed night-wanderer 
from his way | 640 


To bogs and mires, and oft through 
pond or pool, 

There swallowed up and lost, from 

succor far: 

So glistered the dire Snake, and into 


fraud % 
Led Eve, our credulous mother, to the 
Tree 


Of Prohibition, root of all our woe; 
Which when she saw, thus to her guide 
she spake :— 
‘‘Serpent, we might have spared our 
coming hither, 
Fruitless to me, though fruit be here 


to excess, 

The eredit of whose virtue rest with 
thee— 

Wondrous, indeed, if cause of such 
effects ! 650 

But of this tree we may not taste nor - 
touch ; 

God so commanded, and left that com- 
mand - 

Sole daughter of his voice: the rest, 
we live 

Law to ourselves; our Reason is our 
Law.’’ 
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To whom the Tempter guilefully re- 
pled :— 
' “Indeed! Hath God then said that of 
the fruit 
Of all these garden-trees ye shall not 
eat, 
Yet lords declared of all in Earth or 
Air???’ 


To whom thus Eve, yet sinless :— 
‘Of the fruit 
Of each tree in the garden we may eat ; 
But of the fruit of this, fair tree, 
amidst 661 
The garden, God hath said, ‘Ye shall 
not eat 
Thereof, nor shall ye touch it, lest ye 
die.’ ’’ 
She scarce had said, though brief, 
when now more bold 
The Tempter, but with show of zeal 
and love 
To Man, and indignation at his wrong, 
New part puts on, and, as to passion 


moved, 

Fluctuates disturbed, yet comely, and 
in act 

Raised, as of some great matter to 
begin. 


As when of old some orator renowned 

In Athens or free Rome, where elo- 
quence 671 

Flourished, since mute, to some great 
cause addressed, 

Stood in himself collected, while each 
part, 

Motion, each act, won audience ere the 
tongue 

Sometimes in height began, as no delay 

Of preface brooking through his zeal 


of right: ° 
So standing, moving, or to height up- 
erown, 
The Tempter, all impassioned, thus 
began :— 
‘‘O sacred, wise, and wisdom-giving 
: Plant, 
Mother of science! now I feel thy 
power 680 


Within me clear, not only to discern 

Things in their causes, but to trace the 
ways 

Of highest agents, deemed however 
wise. 
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Queen of this Universe! do not believe 
Those rigid threats of death. Ye shall 
not die. 

How should ye? 
gives you life 
To knowledge. By the Threatener? 


By the fruit? it 


look on me, 
Me who have touched and tasted, yet 
both live, . 
And life more perfect have attained 
than Fate 
Meant me, by venturing higher than 
my lot. 690 
Shall that be shut to Man which to the 
beast 


Is open? or will God incense his ire. 
For such a petty trespass, and not 


praise 

Rather your dauntless virtue, whom 
the pain 

Of death denounced, whatever thing 
Death be, 

Deterred not from achieving what 
might lead 

To happier hfe, knowledge of good and 
evil? 

Of good, how just? of evil—if what is 
evil 


Be real, why not known, since easier 
“shunned ? 
God, therefore, cannot hurt ye, and be 


just ; 700 

Not just, not God; not feared then, nor 
obeyed: 

Your fear itself of death removes the 
fear. 

Why, then, was this forbid? Why but 
to awe, 


Why but to keep ye low and ignorant, 
His worshippers? He knows that in 


the day 

Ye eat thereof, your eyes, that seem so 
clear, 

Yet are but dim, shall perfectly be 
then 

Opened and cleared, and ye'shall be as 
Gods, 

Knowing both good and evil, as they 
know. 

That ye should be as Gods, sinee I as 
Man, i 710 


Internal Man, is but proportion meet— 
*The threatened penalty of death. 
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I, of brute, human; ye, of human, 
Gods. 

So ye shall die perhaps, by putting off 

Human, to put on Gods—death to be 
wished, 

Though threatened, which no worse 
than this can bring! 

And what are Gods, that Man may not 
become 

As they, participating godlike food ? 

The Gods are first, and that advantage 
use 

On our belief, that all from them 
proceeds. 

I question it; for this fair Earth I see, 

Warmed by the Sun, producing every 
kind ; 721 

Them, nothing. If they all things, 
who enclosed 

Knowledge of good and evil in this 
tree} 

That whoso eats thereof forthwith 
attains 

Wisdom without their leave? 
wherein lies 

The offence, that Man 
attain to know? 

What can your knowledge hurt him, or 
this tree 

Impart against his will, if all be his? 

Or is it envy? and can envy dwell 

In heavenly breasts? These, these and 


and 


should thus 


many more 730 
Causes import your need of this fair 
fruit. 


Goddess humane, reach, then, and 
freely taste!’’ 

He ended; and his words, replete 
with guile, 

Into her heart too easy entrance won. 

Fixed on the fruit she gazed, which 
to behold 

Might tempt alone; 
the sound 

Yet rung of his persuasive words, im- 
pregned 

With reason, to her seeming, and with 
truth. 

Meanwhile the hour of noon drew on, 
and waked 

An eager appetite, raised by the smell 

So savory of that fruit, which with 
desire, 741 


and in her ears 


Inclinable now grown to touch or 
taste, 

Solicited her longing eye; yet first, 

Pausing a while, thus to herself she 
mused :— 

‘*Great are thy virtues, 
best of fruits, 
Though kept from Man, and worthy to 

be admired, 
Whose taste, too long forborne, at first 
assay 
Gave elocution to the mute, and taught 
The tongue not made for speech to 
speak thy praise. 
Thy praise he also who forbids thy use 
Conceals not from us, naming thee the 


doubtless, 


Tree 751 

Of Knowledge, knowledge both of good 
and evil; 

Forbids us then to taste; but his 
forbidding 

Commends thee more, while it infers 
the good 


By thee communicated, and our want; 

For good unknown sure is not had, or, 
had 

And yet unknown, is as not had at all. 

In plain, then, what forbids he but to 


know? 

Forbids us good, forbids us to be 
wise ! 

Such prohibitions bind not. But, if 
Death 760 

Bind us with after-bands, what profits 
then 

Our inward freedom? In the day we 
eat 

Of this fair fruit, our doom is we shall 
die! 

How dies the Serpent? He hath eaten, 
and lives, 


And knows, and speaks, and reasons, 
and discerns, 

Trrational till then. For us alone 

Was death invented? or to us denied 


This intellectual food, for beasts 
reserved ? 

For beasts it seems; yet that one beast 
which first 

Hath tasted envies not, but brings with 
joy 770 

The good befallen him, author un- 
suspect, 
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Friendly to Man, far from deceit or 
euile, 


What fear I, then? rather, what know - 


to fear 

Under this ignorance of good and evil, 

Of God or Death, of law or penalty? 

Here grows the cure of all, this fruit 
divine, 

Fair to the eye, inviting to the taste, 

Of virtue to make wise. What hinders, 
then, 

To reach, and feed at onee both body 
and mind?’’ 

So saying, her rash hand in evil 

hour 780 

Forth-reaching to the fruit, she 
plucked, she eat. 

Earth felt the wound, and Nature from 
her seat, 

Sighing through all her works, gave 
signs of woe 

That all was lost. 
slunk 

The guilty Serpent, and well might, for 
Eve, 

Intent now wholly on her taste, naught 
else 

Regarded; such delight till then, as 
seemed, 

In fruit she never tasted, whether true, 

Or fancied so through expectation high 

Of knowledge; nor was Godhead from 
her thought. 790 

Greedily she ingorged without re- 


Back to the thicket 


straint, 
And knew not eating death. Satiate 
at length, 
And heightened as with wine, jocund 
' and boon, 


Thus to herself she pleasingly began :— 
‘*O sovran, virtuous, precious of all 

irdes n: . 

In Paradise! of operation blest 

To sapience, hitherto obscured, in- 
famed, 

And thy fair fruit let hang, as to no 
end 

Created! but henceforth my early care, 

Not without song, each morning, and 


due praise, - 800 
Shall tend thee, and the fertile burden 
ease 


Of thy full branches, offered free to all ; 
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Tall, dieted by thee, I grow mature 

In knowledge, as the Gods who all 
things know. 

Though otherg envy what they cannot 


give— 

For, had the gift been theirs, it had not 
here 

Thus grown! Experience, next to thee 
I owe, 

Best guide: not following thee, I had 
remained 

In ignorance; thou open’st Wisdom’s 
way, 

And giv’st access, though secret she 
retire. 810 

And I perhaps am secret: Heaven is 
high— _ 

High, and remote te see from thence 
distinet 

Each thing on Earth; and other care 
perhaps 

May have diverted from continual 
watch 

Our great. Forbidder, safe with all his 


spies 
About him. But to Adam in what sort 
Shall I appear? Shall I to him make 
known 
As yet my change, and give him to 
partake 
Full happiness with me, or rather not, 
But keep the odds of knowledge in my 


power 820 

Without co-partner? so to add what 
wants 

In female sex, the more to draw his 
love, 

And render me more equal, and per- 
haps— 


A thing not undesirable—sometime 

Superior; for, inferior, who is free? 

This may be well; but what if God have 
seen, 

And death ensue? 
more; 

And Adam, wedded to another Eve, 

Shall live with her enjoying, I extinct! 

A death to think! Confirmed, then, I 
resolve 830 

Adam shall share with me in bliss or 
woe. 

So dear I love him that with him all 
deaths 


Then I shall be no 
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Sac en ee 


I could endure, without him live no 
om aper ene? 
So saying, from the tree her step she 
turned, 
But first low reverence done, as to the 
Power 
That dwelt within, whose presence had 
infused 
Into the plant sciential sap, derived 


From nectar, drink of Gods. Adam 
the while, 

Waiting desirous her return, had 
wove 


Of choicest flowers a garland, to adorn 

Her tresses, and her rural labors 
crown, 841 

As reapers oft are wont their harvest- 
queen. 

Great joy he promised to his thoughts, 
and new 

Solace in her return, so long delayed; 

Yet oft his heart, divine of + something 


ill, 

Misgave him. He the faltering meas- 
ure felt, 

And forth to meet her went, the way 
she took 

That morn when first they parted. By 
the Tree 

Of Knowledge he must pass; there he 
her met, 

Searce from the tree returning; in her 
hand 850 

A bough of fairest fruit, that downy 
smiled, 

New gathered, and ambrosial smell 
diffused. 


To him she hasted; in her face excuse 

Came prologue, and apology to prompt, 

Which, with bland words at will, she 
thus addressed :— 

‘‘Hast thou not wondered, Adam, at 

my stay? 

Thee I have missed, and thought it 
long, deprived 

Thy presence—agony of love till now 

Not felt, nor shall be twice; for never 


more 
Mean I to try, what rash untried I 
sought, 860 


The pain of absence from thy sight. 
But strange 
1 foreboding 


Hath been the cause, and wonderful to 
hear. 

This tree is not, as we are told, a tree 

Of danger tasted, nor to evil unknown 

Opening the way, but of divine effect 

To open eyes, and make them Gods who 
taste ; 

And hath been tasted such. The Ser- 
pent wise, 

Or not restrained as we, or not obeying, 

Hath eaten of the fruit, and is become, 

Not dead, as we are threatened, but 


thenceforth 870 
Endued with human voice and human 
sense, 


Reasoning to admiration, and with me 

Persuasively hath so prevailed that I 

Have also tasted, and have also found 

The effects to correspond—opener mine 
eyes, 

Dim erst, dilated spirits, ampler heart, 

And growing up to Godhead; which 


for thee 

Chiefly I sought, without thee can de- 
spise. 

For bliss, as thou hast part, to me is 
bliss ; 

Tedious, unshared with thee, and 
odious soon. 880 

Thou, therefore, also taste, that equal 


lot 

May join us, equal joy, as equal love ; 

Lest, thou not tasting, different degree 

Disjoin us, and [I then too late re- 
nounce 

Deity for thee, when Fate will not 
permit.’”’ 

Thus Eve with countenance blithe 

her story told; 

But in her cheek distemper flushing 


clowed. 

On the other side, Adam, soon as he 
heard 

The fatal trespass done by Eve, 
amazed, | 

Astonied stood and blank, while horror 
ehill 890 


Ran through his veins, and all his 
joints relaxed. 

From his slack hand the garland 
wreathed for Eve 

Down dropped, and all the faded roses 
shed. 
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Speechless he stood and pale, till thus 
at length 

First to himself he inward silence 
broke :— 

‘*O fairest of creation, last and best 

Of all God’s works, creature in whom 
excelled 

Whatever can to sight or thought be 
formed, 2 

Holy, divine, good, amiable, or sweet! 

How art thou lost! how on a sudden 
lost, 900 

Defaced, deflowered, and now to death 
devote! 

Rather, how hast thou yielded to trans- 
oTeSS 

The strict forbiddance, how to violate 

The sacred fruit forbidden? Some 
cursed fraud 

Of enemy hath beguiled thee, yet un- 
known, 

And me with thee hath ruined; for 
with thee 

Certain my resolution is to die. 

How ean I live without thee? how 
forego 

Thy sweet converse and love so dearly 
joined, 

To live again in these wild woods for- 
lorn? 910 

Should God create another Eve, and I 

Another rib afford, yet loss of thee 


Would never from my heart. No, no! 
I feel 

The link of nature draw me: flesh of 
flesh, 

Bone of my bone thou art, and from 
thy state 

Mine never shall be parted, bliss or 
woe.’’ 


So having said, as one from sad dis- 


may 

Recomforted, and, after thoughts dis- 
turbed, 

Submitting to what seemed remediless, 

Thus in calm mood his words to Eve 
he turned :— 920 

‘“Bold deed thou hast presumed, ad- 

venturous Eve, 

And peril great provoked, who thus 
hast dared, 

Had it been only coveting to eye 

That sacred fruit, sacred to abstinence, 
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Much more to taste it, under ban to 
touch. 

But past who ean recall, or done undo? 

Not God Omnipotent, nor Fate! Yet so 

Perhaps thou shalt not die; perhaps 
the fact 

Is not so heinous now—foretasted fruit, 

Profaned first by the Serpent, by him 


first 930 

Made common and unhallowed ere our 
taste, 

Nor yet on him found deadly; he yet 
lives— 

Lives, as thou saidst, and gains to live, 
as Man,  — 

Higher degree of life: inducement 
strong . 


To us, as likely, tasting, to attain 

Proportional ascent; which cannot be 
But to be Gods, or Angels, demi-gods. 
Nor ean I think that God, Creator 


wise, 

Though threatening, will in earnest so 
destroy 

Us, his prime creatures, dignified so 
high, 940 

Set over all his works; which, in our 
fall, 


For us created, needs with us must fail, 

Dependent. made. So God shall un- 
create, 

Be frustrate, ‘do, unde, itl labor lose— 

Not well conceived of God; who, 
though his power 

Creation could repeat, yet would be 
loth 

Us to abolish, lest the Adversary 

Triumph and say: ‘Fickle their state 
whom God 

Most favors; who can please him 
long? Me first 

He ruined, now Mankind; whom will 


he next?’ 950 
Matter of scorn not to be given the 
Foe. 


However, I with ie have fixed my lot, 

Certain to undergo like doom. If 
death 

Consort with thee, death is to me as 
life ; 

So forcible within my heart I feel 

The bond of Nature draw me to my 
own— : 
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My own in thee; for what thou art is 


mine. 
Our state cannot be severed; we are 
one, 
One flesh; to lose thee were to lose 
myself.’’ 
So Adam; and thus Eve to him 


repled :— 960 
**O glorious trial of exceeding love, 
Illustrious ‘evidence, example high! 
Engaging me to emulate; but, short 
Of thy perfection, how shall I attain, 
Adam? from whose dear side I boast 

me sprung, 
And gladly of our union hear thee 


speak, 

One heart, one soul in both; whereof 
good proof 

This day affords, declaring thee re- 
solved, 

Rather than death, or aught than death 
more dread, 

Shall separate us, linked in love su 
dear, 970 

To undergo with me one guilt, one 
crime, 


If any be, of tasting this fair fruit ; 

Whose virtue (for of good still good 
proceeds, 

Direct, or by occasion) hath presented 

This happy trial of thy love, which else 

So eminently never had been known. 

Were it I thought death menaced 
would ensue 

This my attempt, I would sustain alone 

The worst, and not persuade thee— 
rather die 979 

Deserted than oblige thee with a fact 

Pernicious to thy peace, chiefly assured 

Remarkably so late of thy so true, 

So faithful, love unequalled. But I 
feel 

Far otherwise the event—not denids 
but life 

Augmented, opened eyes, new hopes, 
new joys, 

Taste so divine that what of sweet 
before 

Hath touched my sense flat seems to 
this and harsh. 

On my experience, Adam, freely taste, 

And fear of death deliver to the 
winds.’’ 


So sere she embraced him, and for 

JOY 990 

Tenderly wept, much won that he his 
love 


Had so ennobled as of choice to ineur 

Divine displeasure for her sake, or 
death. 

In recompense (for such compliance 
bad 

Such recompense best merits), from 
the bough 

She gave him of that fair enticing 


fruit 

With liberal hand. He scrupled not to 
eat, 

Against his better knowledge, not de- 
ceived, 

But fondly overcome with female 
charm. 

Earth trembled from her entrails, as 
again 1000 

In pangs, and Nature gave a second 
eroan ; 


Sky loured, and, muttering thunder, 
some sad drops 
Wept at completing of the mortal sin 
Original; while Adam took no thought, 
Eating his fill, nor Eve to iterate 
Her former trespass feared, the more 
to soothe 
Him with her loved society ; that now, 
As with new wine intoxicated both, 
They swim in mirth, and faney that 
they feel 
Divinity within them breeding wings 
Wherewith to scorn the Earth. But 
that false fruit 1011 
Far other operation first displayed, 
Carnal desire inflaming. He on Eve 
Began to east lascivious eyes; she him 
As wantonly repaid; in lust they burn, 
Till Adam thus ’gan Eve to dalliance 
move :— 


‘‘Eve, now I see thou art exact of 
taste 

And elegant—of sapience no small 
part; 


Since to each meaning savor we apply, 
And palate call judicious. I the praise 
Yield thee, so well this day thou hast 


purveyed. 1021 
Much pleasure we have lost, while we 
abstained 
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From this delightful fruit, nor known 
till now 
True relish, tasting. If such pleasure 


e 
In things to us forbidden, it might be 
wished 
For this one tree had been forbidden 
ten. 
But come; so well refreshed, now let 
us play, 
As meet is, after such delicious fare; 
For never did thy beauty, since the day 
I saw thee first and wedded thee, 


adorned 1030 
With all perfections, so inflame my 
sense 


With ardor to enjoy thee, fairer now 
Than ever—bounty of this virtuous 
tree!’ 
So said he, and forbore not glance or 
toy 
Of amorous intent, well understood 
Of Eve, whose eye darted contagious 
fire. 
Her hand he seized, and to a shady 
bank, 
Thick overhead with verdant roof em- 
bowered, 
He led her, nothing loth; flowers were 
the couch, 
Pansies, and violets, and asphodel, 1040 
And hyacinth—Earth’s freshest, soft- 
est lap. 
There they their fill of love and love’s 
disport 
Took largely, of their mutual ouilt the 
seal, 
The solace of their sin, till dewy sleep 
Oppressed them, wearied with their 
amorous play. 
Soon as the*force of that fallacious 
| fruit, 
That with exhilarating vapor bland 
About their spirits had played, and 
inmost powers 
Made err, was now exhaled, and grosser 
slee 
Bred of unkindly fumes, with con- 
scious dreams 1050 
Enecumbered, now had left them, up 
they rose 
As from unrest, and, each the other 
viewing, 
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soon found their eyes how opened, and 
their minds 
How darkened. Innocence, that as a 


veil ¥* 

Had shadowed them from reribwtin ill, 
was gone; 

Just confidence, and native righteous- 
ness, 

And honor, from about them, naked 
left 

To guilty Shame: he covered, but his 
robe 

Uncovered more. So rose the Danite 
strong, 


Herculean Samson, from the harlot-lap 

Of Philistean Dalilah, and waked 1061 

Shorn of his strength; they destitute 
and bare 

Of all their virtue. Silent, and in face 

Confounded, long they sat, as strucken 
mute; 

Till Adam, though not less than Eve 
abashed, 

At length gave utterance to these 
words constrained :— 

‘‘O Eve, in evil hour thou didst give 


ear 
To that false Worm, of whomsoever 
taught 
To counterfeit Man’s voice—true in 
our fall, 
False in our promised rising ; since our 
eyes 1070 
Opened we find indeed, and find we 
know 


Both good and evil, good lost and evil 


got: 

Bad fruit of knowledge, if this be to 
know, 

Which leaves us naked thus, of honor 
void, 

Of innocence, of faith, of purity, 

Our wonted ornaments now soiled and 
stained, 

And in our faces evident the signs 

Of foul concupiscence; ivvamce evil 


store, 

Even shame, the last of alee of the 
first 

Be sure then. How shall I behold the 
face 1080 

Henceforth of God or Angel, erst with 
joy 
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And rapture so oft beheld ?. 
heavenly shapes 

Will dazzle now this earthly with their 
blaze 

Insufferably bright. Oh, might I here 

In solitude live savage, in some glade 

Obscured, where highest woods, im- 
penetrable 

To star or sunlight, spread their um- 
brage broad, 

And brown as evening! 
pines ! 

Ye cedars, with innumerable boughs 

Hide me, where I may never see them 
more! 1090 

But let us now, as in bad plight, devise 

What best may, for the present, serve 
to hide 

The parts of each from other that seem 

| most . 

To shame obnoxious, and unseemliest 
seen— 

Some tree, whose broad smooth leaves, 
together sewed, 

And girded on our loins, may cover 
round 

Those middle parts, that this new 
comer, Shame, 

There sit not, and reproach us as un- 


Those 


Cover me, ye 


clean.’’ 
So counselled he, and both together 

went 

Into the thickest wood. There soon 
they chose 1100 

The fig-tree—not that kind for fruit 
renowned, 

But such as at this day, to Indians 

: known, 

In Malabar or Decan spreads her 
arms 

Branching so broad and long that in 
the ground 

The bended twigs take root, and daugh- 
ters grow 


About the mother tree, a pillared shade 
High overarched, and echoing walks 
between: 


There oft the Indian herdsman, shun-- 


ning heat, 

Shelters in cool, and tends his pastur- 
ing herds 

At loop-holes cut through thickest 
shade. Those leaves 1110 
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They gathered, broad as Amazonian 
targe 


And with what skill they had, together 
sewed, 

To gird their waist—vain covering, if 
to hide 

Their guilt and dreaded shame! O 
how unlike 

To that first naked glory! Such of 
late 


Columbus found the American, so girt 

With feathered cincture, naked else 
and wild, 

Among the trees on isles and woody 
shores. 

Thus fenced, and, as they thought, 
their shame in part 

Covered, but not at rest or ease of 


mind, 1120 
They sat them down to weep. Nor only 
tears 


Rained at their eyes, but high winds 
worse within 

Began to rise, high passions—anger, 
hate, 

Mistrust, suspicion, diseord—and shook 
sore 

Their inward state of mind, calm 
region once 

And full of peace, now tossed and 
turbulent : 

For Understanding ruled not, and the 
Will 

Heard not her lore, both in subjection 
now 

To sensual Appetite, who, from beneath 

Usurping over sovran Reason, claimed 

Superior sway. From thus distemp- 
ered breast 1131 

Adam, estranged in look and altered 
style, 

Speech intermitted thus to Eve re- 
newed :— 

‘“Would thou hadst hearkened to my 

words, and stayed 

With me, as I besought thee, when that 
strange 

Desire of wandering, this unhappy 
morn, 

I know not whence possessed thee! We 
had then 

Remained still happy—not, as now, de- 
spoiled 
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Of all our good, shamed, naked, mis- 
erable ! 

Let none henceforth seek needless 

: cause to approve 1140 

The faith they owe; when earnestly 
they seek 

Such proof, conclude they then begin 
toyfail.’’ 

To whom, soon moved with touch of 

blame, thus Eve :— 

‘‘What words have passed thy lips, 
Adam severe? 

Imput’st thou that to my default, or 
will 

Of wandering, as thou eall’st it, which 
who knows 

But might as ill have happened thou 
being by, 

Or to thyself perhaps? 
been there, 

Or here the attempt, thou couldst not 
have discerned 

Fraud in the Serpent, speaking as he 
spake; 1150 

No ground of enmity between us known 

Why he should mean me ill or seek to 
harm. 

Was I to have never parted from thy 
side? 

As good have grown there still, a life- 

less rib. 

Being as I am, why didst not thou, the 
head, 

Command me absolutely not to go, 

Going into such danger, as thou saidst ? 

Too facile then, thou didst not much 


Hadst thou 


gainsay, 

Nay, didst permit, approve, and fair 
dismiss. | 

Hadst thou been firm and fixed in thy 
dissent, 1160 

Neither had I transgressed, nor thou 
with me.’’ 

To whom, then first incensed, Adam 

replied :— 


‘“Ts this the love, is this the recompense 

Of mine to thee, ingrateful Eve, ex- 
pressed 

Immutable when thou wert lost, not I— 

Who might have lived, and joyed im- 
mortal bliss, 

Yet willingly chose rather death with 
thee? 


And any I now upbraided as the cause 
Of thy transgressing? not enough 


severe, 
It seems, in tlfy restraint! What could 
I more? 1170 
I warned thee, I admonished thee, fore- 
told 


The danger, and the lurking enemy 
That lay in wait; beyond this had been 


force, 

And force upon free will hath here no 
place. 

But confidence then bore thee on, 
secure 


Hither to meet no danger, or to find 

Matter of glorious trial; and perhaps 

I also erred in overmuch admiring 

What seemed in thee so perfect that I 
thought . 

No evil durst attempt thee. But I rue 

That error now, which is become my 


crime, 1181 

And thou the accuser. Thus it shall 
befall 

Him who, to worth in women over- 
trusting, 

Lets her will rule: restraint she will 
not brook; 

And, left to herself, if evil thence 
ensue, 

She first his weak indulgence will 
accuse. ’’ 

Thus they in mutual accusation 

spent 

The fruitless hours, but neither self- 
condemning ; . 

And of their vain contest appeared no 
end. 


The End of the Ninth Book. 


Book X 


THE ARGUMENT 


Man’s transgression known, the guardian 
Angels forsake Paradise, and return up to 
Heaven to approve their vigilance, and are 
approved; God declaring that the entrance of 
Satan could not be by them prevented. He 
sends his Son to judge the transgressors; who 
descends, and gives sentence accordingly; 
then, in pity, clothes them both, and reas- 
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cends. Sin and Death, sitting till then at the 
gates of Hell, by wondrous sympathy feeling 
the success of Satan in this new World, and 
the sin by Man there committed, resolve to sit 
no longer confined in Hell, but to follow 
Satan, their sire, up to the place of Man: 
to make the way easier from Hell to this 
World to and fro, they pave a broad highway 
or bridge over Chaos, according to the track 
that Satan first made; then, preparing for 
Earth, they meet him, proud of his success, 
returning to Hell; their mutual gratulation. 
Satan arrives at Pandemonium; in full assem- 
bly relates with boasting his success against 
Man; instead of applause is entertained with 
a general hiss by all his audience, trans- 
formed, with himself also, suddenly into Ser- 
pents, according to his doom given in Para- 
dise; then, deluded with a show of the For- 
bidden Tree springing up before them, they, 
greedily reaching to take of the fruit, chew 
dust and bitter ashes. The proceedings of 
Sin and Death: God foretells the final victory 
of his Son over them, and the renewing of all 
things; but, for the present, commands his 
Angels to make several alterations in_ the 
Heavens and Elements. Adam, more and 
more percewing his fallen condition, heavily 
bewails, rejects the condolement of Eve; she 
persists, and at length appeases him: then, to 
evade the curse likely to fall on their off- 
spring, proposes to Adam violent ways; which 
he approves not, but, conceiving better hope, 
puts her in mind of the late promise made 
them, that her seed should be revenged on 
the Serpent, and exhorts her,. with him, to 
seek peace of the offended Deity by repen- 
tance and supplication. 


[QUARREL AND RECONCILIATION OF 
ADAM AND EvE] 


Thus Adam to himself lamented loud 
Through the still night—not now, as 


: ere Man fell, 846 

Wholesome and cool and mild, but with 
black air 

Accompanied, with damps and dread- 
ful gloom ; 

Which to his evil conscience repre- 
sented 

All things with double terror. On the 
ground 850 


Outstretched he lay, on the cold 
eround, and oft 

Cursed his creation; Death as oft ac- 
cused 

Of tardy execution, since denounced 

The day of his offence. ‘‘Why comes 
not Death,’’ 
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Said he, ‘‘with one thrice-acceptable 
stroke 

To end me? Shall Truth fail to keep 
her word, 

Justice divine not hasten to be just? 

But Death comes not at call; Justice 


divine 

Mends not her slowest pace for prayers 
or cries. 

O woods, O fountains, hillocks, dales, 
and bowers! 860 

With other echo late I taught your 
shades 

To answer, and resound far other 
song.”’ 

Whom thus afflicted when sad Eve 
beheld, 

Desolate where she sat, approaching 
nigh, 

Soft. words to his fierce passion she 
assayed ; 

But her, with stern regard, he thus re- 
pelled :— 


‘“‘Out of my sight, thou serpent! 
That name best 
Befits thee, with him leagued, thyself 


as false 

And hateful: nothing wants, but that 
thy shape 

Like his, and color serpentine, may 
‘show 870 


Thy inward fraud, to warn all crea- 
tures from thee 

Henceforth, lest that too heavenly 
form, pretended 

To hellish falsehood, snare them. But 


for thee 

I had persisted happy, had not thy 
pride 

And wandering vanity, when least was 
safe, 

Rejected my forewarning, and dis- 
dained 

Not to be trusted—longing to be 
seen, 

Though by the Devil himself; him over- 
weening 

To overreach; but, with the Serpent 
meeting, 

Fooled and beguiled ; by him thou, I by 
thee, 880 

To trust thee from my side, imagined 
wise, 
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Constant, mature, proof against all as- 
saults, 

And understood not all was but a 
show, 


Rather than solid virtue, all but a rib 

Crooked by nature—bent, as now ap- 
pears, 

More to the part sinister—from me 
drawn; 

Well if thrown out, as supernumerary 

To my just number found! Oh, why 
did God, | 

Creator wise, that peopled highest 
Heaven 889 

With Spirits masculine, create at last 

This novelty on Harth, this fair defect 

Of Nature, and not, fill the World at 
once 

With men as Angels, without feminine ; 

Or find some other way to generate 


Mankind? This mischief had not then 
befallen, 

And more that shall befall—innumer- 
able 

Disturbances on Earth through female 
snares, 

And strait conjunction with this sex. 
For either 

He never shall find out fit mate, but 
such : 

As some misfortune brings him, or mis- 
take ; 900 

Or whom he wishes most shall seldom 
gain, 

Through her perverseness, but shall see 
her gained 

By a far worse, or, if she love, with- 
held 

By parents; or his happiest choice too 
late 


Shall meet, already linked and wed- 
lock-bound 
To a fell adversary, his hate or shame: 
Which infinite calamity shall cause 
To human life, and household peace 
confound.’’ 
He added not, and from her turned ; 


but Eve, 
Not so repulsed, with tears that ceased 
not flowing, 910 


And tresses all disordered, at his feet 
Fell humble, and, embracing them, be- 
sought 


His peace, and thus proceeded in her 

plaint :— 
‘‘Horsake me not thus, Adam! wit- 

ness Heaven 

What love sincere and reverence in my 
heart 

I bear thee, and unweeting have of- 
fended, 

Unhappily deceived! Thy supplant 

I beg, and clasp thy knees; bereave me 


not 
Whereon I live, thy gentle looks, thy 
aid, 919 


Thy counsel in this uttermost distress, 

My only strength and stay. Forlorn 
of thee, 

Whither shall I betake me, where sub- 
sist 2a, 4! 

While yet we live, scarce one short hour 
perhaps, 

Between us two let there be peace; both 
joining, 

As joined in injuries, one enmity 

Against a foe by doom express assigned 
US, 

That cruel Serpent. On me exercise 
not 

Thy hatred for this misery befallen— 

On me already lost, me than thyself 

More miserable. Both have sinned; 


but thou 930 

Against God only; I against God and 
thee, 

And to the place of judgement will re- 
turn, 

There with my cries importune 


Heaven, that all 
The sentence, from thy head removed, 
may light 
On me, sole cause to thee of all this 
woe, 
Me, me only, just object of His ire.’’ 
She ended, weeping; and her lowly 


plight, 

Immovable till peace obtained from 
fault 

Acknowledged and deplored, in Adam 

wrought 

Commiseration. Soon his heart re- 
lented 940 

Towards her, his life so late, and sole 
delight, 


Now at his feet submissive in distress— 
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Creature so fair his reconcilement seek- 
ing, 

His counsel whom she had displeased, 
his aid. 

As one disarmed, his anger all he lost, 

And thus with peaceful words upraised 
her soon :— 

‘‘Unwary, and too desirous, as before 

So now, of what thou know’st not, who 
desir ’st 

The punishment all on thyself! Alas! 

Bear thine own first, ill able to sustain 

His full wrath whose thou feel’st as yet 


least part, 951 
And my displeasure bear’st so ill. If 
prayers 


Could alter high decrees, I to that place 

Would speed before thee, and be louder 
heard, 

That on my head all might be visited, 

Thy frailty and infirmer sex forgiven, 

To me committed, and by me exposed. 

But rise; let us no more contend, nor 
blame 

Each other, blamed enough elsewhere, 
but strive 

In offices of love how we may lighten 

Each other’s burden in our share of 
woe ; 961 

Since this day’s death denouneed, if 
aught I see, 

Will prove no sudden, but a slow-paced 


evil, 
A long day’s dying, to augment our 
pain, 
And to our seed (O hapless seed!) 
derived.’’ 
*% * * * * 7" 


Book XI 


THE ARGUMENT 


The Son of God presents to his Father the 
prayers of our first parents now repenting, 
and intercedes for them. God accepts them, 
but declares that they must no longer abide 
in Paradise; sends Michael with a band of 
Cherubim to dispossess them, but first to 
reveal to Adam future things: Michael’s com- 
ing down. Adam shows to Eve certain 
ominous signs: he discerns Michael’s ap- 
proach; goes out to meet him: the Angel 
denounces their departure. LEve’s lamenta- 


tion. Adam picads, but submits: the Angel 
leads him up toa high hill; sets before him in 
a vision what shall happen till the Flood. 


[ Vision or War on Harty] 


He looked, and saw wide territory 


spread 

Before him—towns, and rural works 
between, 

Cities of men with lofty gates and 
towers, 640 

Concourse in arms, fierce faces threat- 
ening war, 

Giants of mighty bone and bold em- 
prise. . 


Part wield their arms, part curb the 
foaming steed, 

Single or in array of battle ranged, 

Both horse and foot, nor idly muster- 


ing stood. 

One way a band select from forage 
drives . 

A herd of beeves, fair oxen and fair 
kine, 

From a fat meadow-ground, or fleecy 
flock, 

liwes and their bleating lambs, over the 
plain, 

Their booty; scarce with life the shep- 
herds fly, 650 

But eall in aid, which makes a bloody 
fray: 

With cruel tournament the squadrons 
JO1N ; 

Where cattle pastured late, now scat- 
tered lies 


With carcasses and arms the ensan- 
euined field 

Deserted. Others to a city strong 

Lay siege, encamped, by battery, scale, 


and mine, 
Assaulting; others from the wall de- 
fend 


With dart and javelin, stones and sul- 
phurous fire; 

On each, hand slaughter and gigantic 
deeds. 

In other part the sceptred heralds call 

To council in the city-gates: anon 661 

Grey-headed men and grave, with war- 
riors mixed, 
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Assemble, and harangues are heard; 
but soon 

In facetious opposition, till at last 

Of middle age one rising,’ eminent 

In wise deport, spake much of right 
and wrong, 

Of justice, of religion, truth, and peace, 


And judgment from above: him old 
and young 

Exploded, and had seized with violent 
hands, 

Had not a cloud descending snatched 
him thenee, 670 


Unseen amid the throng. So violence 

Proceeded, and oppression, and sword- 
law, 

‘Through all the plain, and refuge none 
was found. 

Adam was all in tears, and to his guide 

Lamenting turned full sad:—‘Oh, 
what are these? 

Death’s ministers, not men! who thus 
deal death 

Inhumanly to men, and multiply 

Ten thousandfold the sin of him who 
slew 

His brother; for of whom such mas- 

- sacre , 

Make they but of their brethren, men 
of men? 680 

But who was that just man, whom had 
not Heaven 

Rescued, had in his righteousness been 
lost ?’’ 


To whom thus Michael oid tgee are 


the product 

Of those ill-mated marriages thou 
saw ’st, 

Where good ‘with bad were matched ; 
who of themselves 

Abhor to join, and, by imprudence 
mixed, 

Produce prodigious births of body or 
mind. 

Such were these Giants, men of high 
renown ; 

For in those days might only shall be 
admired, 

And valor and heroic virtue called. 690 

To overcome in battle, and subdue 

Nations, and bring home spoils with in- 
finite 


1The patriarch Enoch. 
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Manslaughter, shall be held the highest 
pitch 

Of human glory, and, for glory done, 

Of triumph to be styled great con- 


querors, 

Patrons of mankind, gods, and sons of 
2ods— 

Destroyers righther called, and plagues 
of men. 

Thus fame shall be achieved, renown on 
earth, 

And what most merits fame in silence 
hid. 

But he, the seventh from thee, whom 
thou beheld’st 700 


The only righteous in a world perverse, 

And therefore hated, therefore so beset 

With foes, for daring single to be just, 

And utter odious truth that God would 
come 

To judge them with his Saints—him 
the Most High, 

Rapt in a balmy cloud, with wingéd 


steeds, 
Did, as thou saw ’st, receive, to walk 
with God 
High in salvation and the climes of 
bliss, 
Exempt from death, to show thee sien 
reward 
Awaits the good, the rest what punish- 
ment; 710 
Which now direct thine eyes and soon 
behold.’’ 
% * % * * 
Book XII 


THE ARGUMENT 


The Angel Michael continues, from the 
Flood, to relate what shall succeed; then, in 
the mention of Abraham, comes by degrees 
to explain who that Seed of the Woman shall 
be which was promised Adam and Eve in the 
Fall: his incarnation, death, resurrection, and 
ascension; the state of the Church till his 
second coming. Adam, greatly satisfied and 
recomforted by these relations and promises, 
descends the hill with Michael; wakens Eve, 
who all this while had slept, but with gentle 
dreams composed to quietness of mind and 
subnussion. Michael in either hand leads 
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them out of Paradise, the fiery sword waving 
behind them, and the Cherubim taking their 
stations to guard the place. 


[PRopHECY oF MicHAEL AND EXPpuL- 
SION FROM EDEN | 


He ended; and thus Adam last re- 

phed :— 

‘“How soon hath thy prediction, Seer 
blest, 

Measured this transient World, the 
race of Time, 

Till Time stands fixed! 
abyss— 


Beyond is all 


‘Eternity, whose end no eye ean reach. ° 


Greatly instructed I shall hence depart, 
Greatly in peace of thought, and have 


my fill 
Of knowledge, what this vessel can con- 
tain; 559 


Beyond which was my folly to aspire. 

Henceforth I learn that to obey is best, 

And love with fear the only God, to 
walk 

As in his presence, ever to observe 

His providence, and on him sole de- 

end 

Merciful over all his works, with good 

Still overcoming evil, and by small 

Accomplishing great things—by things 
deemed weak 

Subverting worldly-strong, and world- 
ly-wise 

By simply meek; 
Truth’s sake 


that suffering for 


Is fortitude to highest victory, 570 

And to the faithful death the gate of 
life— 

Taught this by his example whom I 
now 3 


Acknowledge my Redeemer ever blest.”’ 
To whom thus also the Angel last re- 
pled :— 
‘“‘This having learned, thou hast at- 
~ tained the sum 
Of wisdom; hope no higher, though all 
, the stars 
Thou knew’st by name, and all the 
ethereal powers, 
All secrets of the deep,” all Nature’s 
WOES, 


Or works of God in heaven, air, earth, 


or sea, 
And all the riches of this world en- 
joy ‘dst, 580 


And all the rule, one empire. Only add 
Deeds to thy knowledge answerable; 


add faith ; 

Add virtue, patience, temperance ; add 
love, 

By name to come ealled Charity, the 
soul 

Of all the rest: then wilt thou not be 
loth 


To leave this Paradise, but shalt possess 

A Paradise within thee, happier far. 

Let us descend now, therefore, from 
this top 

Of speculation; for the hour precise 

Exacts our parting hence; and, see! the 
cuards, 590 

By me encamped on yonder hill, expect 

Their motion, at whose front a flaming 
sword, 

In signal of remove, waves * fiercely 
round. 

We may no longer stay. Go, waken 
Eve ; 

Her also I with gentle dreams have 
calmed, 

Portending sood, and all her spirits 
composed 

To meek submission: thou, at season fit, 

Let her with thee partake what thou 


hast heard— 

Chiefly what may concern her faith to 
know, 

The great deliverance by her seed to 
come 600 

(For by the Woman’s Seed) on all 
mankind— 

That ye may live, which will be many 
days, 

Both in one faith unanimous; though 
sad 


With cause for evils past, yet much 
more cheered 

With meditation on the happy end.”’ 

He ended, and they both descend 

the hill. 

Deseended, Adam to the bower where 
Eve 

Lay sleeping ran before, but found her 
waked ; 
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And thus with words not sad she him 

received :— 
‘“Whenee thou return’st and whither 

went’st I know; 610 

For God is also in sleep, and dreams 
advise, 

Which he hath sent propitious, some 
great good 

Presaging, since, with sorrow and 


heart’s distress 

Wearied, I fell asleep. 
on; 

In me is no delay ; with thee to 20 

Is to stay here; without thee here to 
stay YF 

Is to go hence unwilling; thou to me 


But now lead 


Art all things under Heaven, all places | 


thou, 

Who for my wilful crime art banished 

hence. 

This further consolation yet secure 620 

I earry hence: though all by me is lost, 

Such fayor I unworthy am vouchsafed, 

By me the Promised Seed shall all re- 
store.’ 

So spake our mother Eve; and Adam 

heard 

Well pleased, but answered not; for 

. now too nigh 

The Archangel stood, and from the 
other hill 

To their fixed station, all in bright 

array, 

Cherubim descended, 

eround 

Gliding meteorous, as evening mist, 

Risen from a river, o’er the marish 
olides, 630 

And gathers ground fast at the labor- 
er’s heel 

Homeward returning. High in front 
advanced, 

The brandished sword of. God before 
them blazed, 

Fierce as a comet; which with torrid 
heat, 

And vapor as the Libyan air adust, 

Began to parch that temperate clime; 
whereat 

In either hand the hastening Angel 
eaught 

Our lingering parents, and to the east- 
ern gate 


The on the 


Led them direct, and down the cliff as 
fast 

To the subjected? plain, then disap- 
peared. 640 

They, looking back, all the eastern side 
beheld 

Of Paradise, so late their happy seat, 

Waved over by that flaming brand; the 

ate 

With dreadful faces thronged and fiery 
arms. 

Some natural tears they dropped, but 

wiped them soon; 

The world was all before es where 
to choose . 

Their place of rest, and imaet aie 
their guide. 

They, hand im hand, with wandering 
steps and slow, 

Through Eden took their solitary way. 


The End. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD 
SOHRAB AND RUSTUM 


AN EPISODE 


And the first gray of morning filled the 


east, 

And the fog rose out of the Oxus 
stream. 

But all the Tartar camp along the 
stream 


Was hushed, and still the men were 
plunged in sleep ; 
Sohrab alone, he slept not; all Beh 


long 

He had lain wakeful, tossing on his 
bed ; 

But when the gray dawn stole into his 
tent 

He rose, and clad himself, and girt his 
sword, 

And took his horseman’s cloak, and left 

his tent, 

And went abroad into the cold wet 
fog, 10 


1]ying below 
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Through the dim camp to Peran-Wisa’s 

tent. 
Through the black Tartar tents he 

passed, which stood 

Clustering like bee-hives on the low 
flat strand 

Of Oxus, where the summer floods o’er- 
flow 

When the sun melts the snows in high 
Pamere ; 15 

Through the black tents he passed, o’er 
that low strand, 

And to a-hillock came, a little back 

From the stream’s brink—the spot 
where first a boat, 

Crossing the stream in summer, scrapes 


the land. 

The men of former times had crowned 
the top 20 

With a clay fort; but that was fallen, 
and now 

The Tartars built there Peran-Wisa’s 
tent, 

A dome of laths, and o’er it felts were 
spread. 

And Sohrab came there, and went in, 
and stood 

Upon the thick-piled carpets in the 
tent, 25 

And found the old man sleeping on his 
bed - 

Of rugs and felts, and near him lay his 
arms. 

And Peran-Wisa heard him, though the 
ste 


Was dulled; for he slept hight, an old 
man’s sleep ; 
And he rose quickly on one arm, and 


said :— 30 
‘‘Who art thou? for it is not yet 
clear dawn. 
Speak! is there news, or any night 
alarm ?’’ 
But Sohrab came to the bedside, and 
said :— 
- Thou know’st me, Peran-Wisa! it 
is I. 


The sun is not yet risen, and the foe 35 

Sleep; but I sleep not; all night long 
I lie 

Tossing and wakeful, and I come to 
thee. 

For so did King Afrasiab bid me seek 
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Thy counsel, and to heed thee as thy 
son 


In Samareand, before the army 
marched ; 40 

And I will tell thee what my heart 
desires. 


Thou know’st if, since from Ader- 

j baijan first 

I came among the Tartars and bore 
arms, 

I have still served Afrasiab well, and 
shown, 

At my boy’s years, the courage of a 


man. ae 


This too thou know’st, that while I 
still bear on 
The conquering Tartar ensigns through 


the world, 

And beat the Persians back on every 
field, 

I see one man, one man, and one 
alone— 

Rustum, my father; who I hoped 
should greet, 50 


Should one day greet, upon some well- 
fought field, | 

His not unworthy, not inglorious son. 

So I long hoped, but him I never 
find. 

Come then, hear now, and grant me 
what I ask. 

Let the two armies rest to-day; but. I 55 

Will challenge forth the bravest Per- 
sian lords 

To meet me, man to man; if I prevail, 

Rustum will surely hear it; if I fall— 

Old man, the dead need no one, claim 
no kin. 

Dim is the rumor of a common fight, 60 

Where host meets host, and many 
names are sunk; 

But ot a single combat fame speaks 


clear.’’ 
He spoke; and Peran-Wisa took the 
hand 
Of the young man in his, and sighed, 
and said :— 
‘‘Q Sohrab, an unquiet heart is 
thine! 65 
Canst thou not rest among the Tartar 
chiefs, 
And share the battle’s common chance 
with us 
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Who love thee, but must press forever 
first, 

In single fight incurring single risk, 

To find a father thou hast never 


Seen ? 70 

That were far best, my son, to stay 
with us 

Unmurmuring; in our tents, while it is 
war, 

And when ’tis truce, then in Afrasiab’s 
towns. 


But, if this one desire indeed rules all, 
To seek out Rustum—seek him not 


through fight! 75 
Seek him in peace, and carry to his 
arms, 


O Sohrab, carry an unwounded son! 

But far hence seek him, for he is not 
here. 

For now it is not as when I was young, 

When Rustum was in front of every 
fray ; 80 

But now he keeps apart, and sits at 
home, 

In Seistan, with Zal, his father old. 

Whether that his own mighty strength 


at last 

Feels the abhorred approaches of old 
age, 

Or in some quarrel with the Persian 
King. 85 

There go!—Thou wilt not? Yet my 
heart forebodes 


Danger of death awaits thee on this 
field. 

Fain would I know thee safe and well, 
though lost 

To us; fain therefore send thee hence, 


in peace 

To seek thy father, not seek single 
fights 90 

In vain ;—but who ean keep the lion’s 
cub 

From ravening, and who govern Rus- 
tum’s son? 

Go, I will grant thee what thy heart 
desires. ’’ 


So said he, and dropped Sohrab’s 
hand, and left 
His bed, and the warm rugs whereon 
he lay, 95 
And o’er his chilly limbs his woolen 
coat 
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He passed, and tied his sandals on his 


feet, 

And threw a white cloak round him, 
and hetook 

In his right hand a ruler’s staff, no 
sword ; 

And on his head he set his sheep-skin 
cap, 100 

Black, glossy, curled, the fleece of 
Kara-Kul ; 

And raised the curtain of his tent, and 
called 


His herald to his side, and went abroad. 

The sun by this had risen, and 
cleared the fog 

From the broad Oxus and the glitter- 


ing sands. 105 
And from their. tents the Tartar horse- 
men filed 


Into the open plain; so Haman bade— 

Haman, who next to Peran-Wisa ruled 

The host, and still was in his lusty 
prime. 

From their black tents, long files of 
horse, they streamed ; 110 

As when some gray November morn the — 
files, 

In marching order spread, of long- 
necked cranes, 

Stream over Casbin and the southern 
slopes 

Of Elburz, from the Aralian estuaries, 

Or some frore Caspian  reed-bed, 
southward bound 115 

For the warm Persian sea-board—so 
they streamed. 

The Tartars of the Oxus, the King’s 
guard, 

First, with black sheep-skin caps and 
with long spears; 

Large men, large steeds; 
Bokhara come 

And Khiva, and ferment the milk of 
mares. 120 

Next, the more temperate Toorkmuns 
of the south, 

The Tukas, and the lances of Salore, 

And those from Attruck and the Cas- 
pian sands; 

Light men and on light steeds, who 
only drink 

The acrid milk of camels, and their 
wells. | 125 


who from 
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And then a swarm of wandering horse, 


who came 

From far, and a more doubtful service 
owned ; 

The Tartars of Ferghana, from the 
banks 

Of the Jaxartes, men with scanty 
beards 

And close-set skull-caps; and those 
wilder hordes 130 

Who roam o’er Kipchak and the north- 
ern waste, 

Kalmuks and unkempt Kuzzaks, tribes 
who stray 

Nearest the Pole, and wandering Kir- 
ohizzes, 

Who come on shaggy ponies from Pa- 
mere ; 

These all filed out from camp into the 
plain. 135 

And on the other side the Persians 
formed ;— 


First a light cloud of horse, Tartars 
they seemed, 

The Ilyats of Khorassan ; and behind, 

The royal troops of Persia, horse and 


foot, 
Marshalled battalions bright in bur- 
nished steel. 140 


But Peran-Wisa with his herald came 

Threading the Tartar squadrons to the 
front, 

And with his staff kept back the fore- 
most ranks. 

And when Ferood, who dent the Per- 


slans, Saw 
That Peran-Wisa kept the Tartars 
back, 145 
He took his spear, and to the front he 
came, 


And checked his ranks, and fixed them 
where they stood. 

And the old Tartar came upon the sand 

Betwixt the silent hosts, and spake, and 


said :— 
‘‘Ferood, and ye, Persians and Tar- 
tars, hear! 150 
Let there be truce between the hosts 
to-day. 
But choose a champion from the Per- 
sian lords 


To fight our champion Sohrab, man to 
man.’’ 
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As, in the country, on a morn in 


June, 

When the dew glistens on the pearléd 
ears, 155 

A shiver runs through the deep corn 
for joy— 

So, when they heard what Peran-Wisa 
said, 

A thrill through all the Tartar squad- 
rons ran 

Of pride and hope for Sohrab, whom 
they loved. 

But as a troop of peddlers, from 

Cabool, 160 


Cross underneath the Indian Caucasus, 
That vast sky-neighboring mountain of 


milk snow; 

Crossing so high, that, as they mount, 
they pass 

Long fiocks of traveling birds dead on 
the snow, 

Choked by the air, and scarce can they 
themselves 165 

Slake their parched throats with 


sugared mulberries— 

In single file they move, and stop their 
breath, 

For fear they should dislodge the o’er- 
hanging snows— 

So the pale Persians held their breath 


with fear. 
And to Ferood his brother chiefs 
came up 170 


To counsel; Gudurz and Zoarrah came, 

And Feraburz, who ruled the Persian 
host 

Seeond, and was the uncle of the 
King ; 

These came and counseled, and then 
Gudurz said :— 

‘‘Ferood, shame bids us take their 


challenge up, 175 

Yet champion have we none to match 
this youth. 

He has the wild stag’s foot, the lion’s 
heart. 

But Rustum came last night; aloof he 
sits 

And sullen, and has pitched his tents 
apart. 


Him will I seek, and carry to his ear 180 
The Tartar challenge, and this young 
man’s name. 
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Haply he will forget his wrath, and 
fight. 
Stand forth the while, and take their 
challenge up.”’ 
So spake he; and Ferood stood forth 


and cried :— 

‘Old man, be it agreed as thou hast 
said. 185 

Let Sohrab arm, and we will find a 
man.’’ 

He spake; and Peran-Wisa turned, 

and strode 

Back through the opening squadrons 
to his tent. 


But through the anxious Persians 
Gudurz ran, 


And crossed the camp which lay be- 


hind, and reached, 190 

Out on the sands beyond it, Rustum’s 
tents. 

Of searlet cloth they were, and glitter- 
ing gay, 

Just pitched; the high pavilion in the 
midst 

Was Rustum’s, and his men lay 


camped around. 

And Gudurz entered Rustum’s tent, 
and found 195 

Rustum; his morning meal was done, 
but still 

The table stood before him, charged 
with food— 


A side of roasted sheep, and cakes of | 


bread, 

And dark green melons; 
Rustum sate 
Listless, and held a falcon on his wrist, 
And played with it; but Gudurz came 


and there 


and stood 201 

Before him; and he looked, and saw 
him stand, 

And with a ery sprang up, and dropped 
the bird, 

And greeted Gudurz with both hands, 
and said :— 

‘‘Welcome! these eyes could see no 

better sight. 205 


What news? but sit down first, and 
eat and drink.’’ | 
But Gudurz stood in the tent-door, 
and said :— 
‘“Not now! a time will come to eat 
and drink, 
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But not to-day; to-day has other 


needs. 

The armies are drawn out, and stand 
at gaze; 210 

For from the Tartars is a challenge 
brought 

To pick a champion from the Persian 
lords 


To fight their champion—and thou 
know’st his name— 
Sohrab men call him, but his birth is 


hid. 

O Rustum, like thy might is this young 
man’s! 215 

He has the wild-stag’s foot, the lion’s 
heart ; 

And he is young, and Iran’s chiefs are 
old, 

Or else too weak; and all eyes turn to 
thee. 

Come down and help us, Rustum, or we 
lose !’’ 

He spoke; but Rustum answered 


with a smile :— 220 
‘Go to! if Iran’s chiefs are old, then I 
Am older; if the young are weak, the 
King 
Errs strangely ; for the King, for Kai 
Khosroo, 
Himself is young, and honors younger 


men, 

And lets the agéd molder to their 
oraves. 225 

Rustum he loves no more, but loves the 
young— 

The young may rise at Sohrab’s vaunts, 
not I. 

For what care I, though all speak 
Sohrab’s fame? 

For would that I myself had such a 


son, 

And not that one slight helpless girl I 
have— 230 

A son so famed, so brave, to send to 
war, 

And I to tarry with the snow-haired 
Zal, 

My father, whom the robber Afghans 
vex, 

And clip his borders short, and drive 
his herds, 

And he has none to guard tits weak 


old age. 235 
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There would I go, and hang my armor 
up, 

And with my great name fence that 
weak old man, 

And spend the goodly treasures I have 
got, 

And rest my age, and hear of Sohrab’s 
fame, 

And leave to death the hosts of thank- 
less kings, 240 

And with these slaughterous hands 
draw sword no more.’’ 

He spoke, and smiled; and Gudurz 


made reply :— 

‘“What then, O Rustum, will men say 
to this, 

When Sohrab dares our bravest forth, 
and seeks 

Thee most of all, and thou, whom most 
he seeks, 245 

Hidest thy face? Take heed, lest men 
should say, 

‘Like some old miser, Rustum hoards 
his fame, 

And shuns to ‘peril it with younger 
men.’ 

And, greatly moved, then Rustum 

made reply :— 

‘‘O Gudurz, wherefore dost thou say 
such words? 250 

Thou knowest better words than this to 
Say. 

What is one more, one less, obscure or 
famed, : 

Valiant or craven, young or old, to 
me? 

Are not they mortal, am not I my- 
self ? 

But who for men of naught would do 
great deeds? 255 


thou shalt see how Rustum 
hoards his fame! 
But I will fight unknown, and in plain 
arms ; 
Let not men say of Rustum, he was 
matched 
In single fight with any mortal man.’’ 
He spoke, and frowned; and Gudurz 


Come, 


turned, and ran 260 
Back quickly through the camp in fear 
and joy— 


Fear at his wrath, but joy that Rustum 
came. 


But Rustum strode to his tent-door, 


and called 

His followers in, and bade them bring 
his arms, 

And clad himself in steel; the arms he 
chose 265 

Were plain, and on his shield was no 
device, 

Only his helm was rich, inlaid with 

gold, 

And, oat the fluted spine atop, a 
plume 

Of horsehair waved, a scarlet horsehair 
plume. 

So armed, he issued forth; and Ruksh, 
his horse, 270 | 

Followed him like a faithful hound at 
heel— 


Ruksh, whose renown was noised 
through all the earth, 

The horse, whom Rustum on a foray 
once 

Did in Bokhara by the river find 

A colt beneath its dam, and drove him 
home, 275 

And reared him; a bright bay, with 
lofty crest, 

Dight with a saddle-cloth of broidered 
green 

Crusted with gold, and on the ground 
were worked 

All beasts of chase, all beasts nvhnitchs 
hunters know. 

So followed, Rustum left his tents, and 


crossed 280 
The camp, and to the Persian host 
appeared. 


And all the Persians knew him, and 
with shouts 

Hailed; but the Tartars knew not who 
he was. 

And dear as the wet diver to the eyes 

Of his pale wife who waits and weeps 
on shore, 285 

By sandy Bahrein, in the Persian Gulf, 

Plunging all day in the blue waves, at 


night, 

Having made up his tale of precious 
pearls, 

Rejoins her in their hut upon the 
sands— 

So dear to the pale Persians Rustum 
came. 290 
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And Rustum to the Persian front ad- 

vaneed, 

And Sohrab armed in Haman’s tent, 
and came. 

And as afield the reapers cut a swath 

Down through the middle of a rich 
man’s corn, 

And on each side are squares of stand- 


ing corn, 295 
And in the midst a stubble, short and 
bare— 


So on each side were squares of men, 
with spears 
Bristling, and in the midst, the open 


sand. 
And Rustum came upon the sand, and 
cast 
His eyes toward the Tartar tents, and 
saw 300 
Sohrab come forth, and eyed him as he 
came. 
As some rich woman, on a winter’s 
morn, 


Eyes through her silken curtains the 
poor drudge 

Who with numb _ blackened fingers 
makes her fire— 

At cock-crow, on a starlit winter’s 
morn, 305 

When the frost flowers the whitened 
window-panes— 

And wonders how she lives, and what 
the thoughts 

Of that poor drudge may be; so Rus- 


tum eyed 

The unknown adventurous youth, who 
from afar 

Came seeking Rustum, and defying 
forth 310 

All the most vahant chiefs; long he 
perused 

His spirited air, and wondered who he 
was. 

For very young he seemed, tenderly 
reared ; 

Like some young cypress, tall, and 


dark, and straight, 

Which in a queen’s secluded garden 
throws 315 

Its slight dark shadow on the moonlit 
turf, 

By midnight, to a bubbling fountain’s 
sound— 


i. 
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So slender Sohrab seemed, so softly 
reared. 

And a deep pity entered Rustum’s soul 

As he beheld him coming; and he 
stood, 320 

And beckoned to him with his hand, 

\ and said :— 

— OQ thou young man, the air of 
heaven is soft, 

And warm, and pleasant; but the grave 
is cold! 

Heaven’s air is better than the cold 

v’. dead grave. 

Behold me! I am vast, and clad in 


re iron, 325 


" And tried; and I have stood on many 


pw’ a field | 
Of blood, and I have fought with many 
an a foe— 
Never was that field lost, or that foe 
saved. 
O Sohrab, wherefore wilt thou rush on 
death? 
Be governed! quit the Tartar host, and 
come 330 


To Iran, and be as my son to me, 
And fight beneath my banner till I 


die! 
There are no youths in Iran brave as 
thou.’’ 
So he spake, mildly; Sohrab heard 
his voice, 
The mighty voice of Rustum, and he 
saw 335 


His giant figure planted on the sand, 

Sole, like some single tower, which a 
chief 

Hath builded on the waste in former 
years 

Against the robbers; and he saw that 
head, 

Streaked with its first gray hairs ;— 
hope filled his soul, 340 

And he ran forward and embraced his 


knees, 
And clasped his hand within his own, 
and said :— 
‘‘Q, by thy father’s head! by thine 
own soul! 
Art thou not Rustum? Speak! art 


thou not he?”’ 
But Rustum eyed askance the kneel- 
ing youth, 345 
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And turned away, and spake to his 
own soul :— 
‘‘Ah me, I muse what this young 
fox may mean! 
False, wily, boastful, are these Tartar 


boys. 

For if 1 now confess this thing he 
asks, 

And hide it not, but say: ‘Rustum is 
here!’ 350 

He will not yield indeed, nor quit our 
foes, 

But he will find some pretext not to 
fight, 


And praise my fame, and_ proffer 
courteous gifts, 


A belt or sword perhaps, and go his 


way. 
And on a feast-day, in Afrasiab’s 
hall, 355 


In Samareand, he will arise and ery: 

‘I challenged once, when the two armies 
camped 

Beside the Oxus, all the Persian lords 

To cope with me in single fight; but 


they 
Shrank; only Rustum dared; then he 
and I 360 


Changed gifts, and went on equal 
terms away.’ 

So will he speak, perhaps, while men 
applaud; 

Then were the chiefs of Iran shamed 
through me.’ 

And then he turned, and sternly 

spake aloud :— 


‘‘Rise! wherefore dost thou vainly” 
question thus 365 
Of Rustum? I am here, whom thou 


hast called 
By challenge forth; 
vaunt, or yield! 
Is it with Rustum only thou wouldst 


make good thy 


fight ? 

Rash boy, men look on Rustum’s face 
and flee! 

For well I know, that did great Rus- 
tum stand 370 

Before thy face this day, and were 
revealed, 

There would be then no talk of fight- 
ing more. 


But being } what I am, I tell thee this— 
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Do thou record it in thine inmost 


soul : 
Hither thou shalt renounce thy vaunt 
and yield, 375 
Or else thy bones shall strew this sand, 
till winds 
Bleach them, or Oxus with his sum- 
mer-floods, 


Oxus in summer wash them all away.’’ 
He spoke; and Sohrab answered, on 


his feet :— © 
‘*Art thou so fierce? Thou wilt not 
fright me so! 380 


I am no girl, to be made pale by words. 
Yet this thou hast said well, did Rus- 


tum stand 

Here on this field, there were no fight- 
ing then. 

But Rustum is far hence, and we stand 
here. 

Begin! thou art more vast, more dread 
than I, 385 

And thou art proved, I know, and I am 
young— 

But yet success sways with the breath 
of heaven. 


And though thou thinkest that thou 
knowest sure 
Thy victory, yet thou canst not surely 


know. 

| For we are all, like swimmers in the 
sea, 390 

Poised on the top of a huge wave of 
fate, 

Which hangs uncertain to which side © 
to fall. 


/ And whether it will heave us up to 


land, 
Or whether it will roll us out to sea, 
Back out to sea, to the deep waves of 


death, 395 

We know not, and no search will make 
us know; 

Only the event will teach us in its 
hour.”’ 

He spoke, and Rustum answered not, 

but hurled 

His spear; down from the shoulder, 


down it came, 
As on some partridge in the corn a 


hawk, 400 
That long has towered in the airy 
clouds, 
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Drops like a plummet; Sohrab saw it 
come, 

And sprang aside, quick as a flash; 

: the spear 

Hissed, and went quivering down into 
the sand, 

Which it sent flying wide ;—then Soh- 
rab threw 405 


In turn, and full struck Rustum’s 
shield; sharp rang, 

The iron plates rang peed but turned 
the spear. 

And Rustum seized his lab: which 
none but he 


Could wield; an unlopped trunk it was, 


and huge, 
Still rough—like those which men in 
treeless plains 410 


To build them boats fish from the 
flooded rivers, 

Hyphasis or Hydaspes, when, high 
up 

By their dark springs, the wind in 
winter-time 

Has made in Himalayan forests wrack, 

And strewn the channels with torn 


boughs—so huge 415 

The club which Rustum lifted now, 
and struck 

One stroke; but again Sohrab sprang 
aside, 

Lithe as the glancing snake, and the 
club came 


Thundering to earth, and leapt from 
Rustum’s hand. 

And Rustum followed his own blow, 
and fell 420 

To his knees, and with his fingers 
clutched the sand ; 

And now might Sohrab have un- 
sheathed his sword, 

And pierced the mighty Rustum while 


he lay 

Dizzy, and on his knees, and choked 
with sand; 

But he looked on, and smiled, nor 
bared his sword, 425 

But courteously drew back, and spoke, 
and said :— 


‘““Thou strik’st too hard! that club 
of thine will float 
Upon the summer-fioods, and not my 
bones. 
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But rise, and be not wroth! not wroth 


am I; 

No, when I see thee, wrath forsakes my 
soul. * 430 

Thou say’st thou art not Rustum; be 
it so! 

Who art thou then, that canst so touch 
my soul? 


Boy as I am, I have seen battles too— 

Have waded foremost in their bloody 
waves, 

And heard their hollow roar of dying 
men ; 435 

But never was my heart thus touched 
before. 

Are they from Heaven, these soften- 
ings of the heart? 

O thou old warrior, let us yield to 


Heaven! 

Come, plant we here in earth our angry 
spears, 

And make a truce, and sit upon this 
sand, 440 

And pledge each other in red wine, like 
friends, 

And thou shalt talk to me of staan S 
deeds. 

There are enough foes in the Persian 
host, 

Whom I may meet, and strike, and feel 
no pang; 

Champions enough Afrasiab has, whom 
thou 445 


Mayst fight ; fight them, when they con- 
front thy spear! 
But oh, let there be peace ’twixt thee 
and me!”’ 
He ceased, but while he spake, Rus- 
tum had risen, 


And stood erect, trembling with rage; 


his club 
He left to he, but had regained his 
spear, 450 
Whose fiery point now in his mailed 
right-hand 


Blazed bright and baleful, like that 
autumn-star, 

The baleful sign of fevers; 
soiled 

His stately crest, and dimmed his glit- 
tering arms. 

His breast heaved, his lips foamed, and 
twice his voice - 455 


dust had 
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Was choked with rage; at last these 
words broke way.— 
‘Girl! nimble with thy feet, not with 


- thy hands! 

Curled minion, dancer, coiner of sweet 
words! | 

Fight! let me hear thy hateful voice 
no more! — 

Thou art not in Afrasiab’s gardens 
now 460 


With Tartar girls, with whom thou art 
wont to dance; 

But on the Oxus-sands, 
dance 

Of battle, and with me, who make no 

la 

Of war; I fight it out, and hand to 
hand. 

Speak not to me of truce, and pledge, 


and in the 


and wine! 465 


Remember all thy valor; try thy feints 

And cunning! all the pity I had is 
gone ; 

Because thou hast shamed me before 
both the hosts 

With thy light skipping tricks, and thy 
girl’s wiles.’’ 

He spoke, and Sohrab kindled at his 

taunts, 470 

And he too drew his sword; at once 
they rushed 

Together, as two eagles on one prey 

Come rushing down together from the 
clouds, 

One from the east, one from the west; 
their shields 

Dashed with a clang together, and a 
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Rose, such as that the sinewy woodcut- 

_ ters 

Make often in the forest’s heart at 
morn, 

Of hewing axes, crashing trees—such 
blows 

Rustum and Sohrab on each other 
hailed. 

And you would say that sun and stars 
took part 480 


In that unnatural conflict; for a cloud 

Grew suddenly in heaven, and darked 
the sun 

Over the fighters’ heads; and a wind 
rose 


Under their feet, and moaning swept 


the plain, 
And in a sandy whirlwind wrapped 
the pair. 485 


In gloom they twain were wrapped, 
and they alone; 
For both the on-looking hosts on either 


hand 

Stood in broad daylight, and the sky 
was pure, 

And. the sun sparkled on the Oxus 
stream, 

But in the gloom they fought, with 
blood-shot eyes 490 


And laboring breath; first Rustum 
struck the shield 

Which Sohrab held stiff out; the steel- 
spiked spear 

Rent the tough plates, but failed to 
reach the skin, 

And Rustum plucked it back with 
angry groan. 

Then Sohrab with his sword smote Rus- 
tum’s helm, 495 

Nor clove its steel quite through; but 
all the crest 

He shore away, and that proud horse- 
hair plume, 

Never till now defiled, sank to the dust; 

And Rustum bowed his head; but then 


the gloom 
Grew blacker; thunder rumbled in the 
air, 500 


And lightnings rent the cloud; and 
Ruksh, the horse, 

Who stood at hand, uttered a dreadful 
ery ;— 


No horse’s ery was that, most like the 
roar 

Of some pained desert-lion, who all 
day 

Hath trailed the hunter’s javelin in his 
side, 505 

And comes at night to die upon the 
sand. 


The two hosts heard that ery, and 
quaked for fear, 

And Oxus curdled as it crossed his 
stream. 

But Sohrab heard, and quailed not, 
but rushed on, 

And struck again; and again Rustum 
bowed 510 
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His head; but this time all the blade, 
like glass, 

Sprang in a thousand shivers on the 
helm, 

And in his hand the hilt remained 
alone. 

Then Rustum raised his 
dreadful eyes 
Glared, and he shook on high his men- 
acing spear, 515 
shouted: ‘‘Rustum!’’—Sohrab 

heard that shout, 

And shrank amazed; back he recoiled 
one step, 

And seanned with blinking eyes the 
advancing form; 

And then he stood bewildered; and he 


head; his 


And 


dropped 
His covering shield, and the spear 
pierced his side. 520 


He reeled, and staggering back, sank 
to the ground. 
And then the gloom dispersed, and the 


wind fell, 

And the bright sun broke forth, and 
melted all 

The cloud; and the two armies saw 
the pair— 

Saw Rustum standing, safe upon his 
feet, 525 

And Sohrab, wounded, on the bloody 
sand. 
Then, with a bitter smile, Rustum 
began :— | 
‘*Sohrab, thou thoughtest in thy mind 
to kill 

A Persian lord this day, and strip his 
corpse, 

And bear thy trophies to Afrasiab’s 
tent. 530 

Or else that the great Rustum would 
come down 


Himself to fight, and that thy na 
would move 
His heart to take a gift, and let ee 


20. 
And then that all the Tartar host 
_ would praise . 
Thy courage or thy craft, and spread 
thy fame, 535 


To glad thy father in his weak old age. | 


Fool! thou art slain, and by an un- 
known man! 
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JJearer to the red jackals shalt thou be 
Than to thy friends, and to thy father 


old.’’ 
And, with*a fearless mien, Sohrab 
replied :— 540 


‘‘Unknown thou art; yet thy fierce 
vaunt is vain. 

Thou dost not slay me, proud and 
boastful man! 


No! Rustum slays me, and this filial 


heart. 
For were I matched with ten such men 
as thee, 
And an were that which till to-day I 
545 
They should be lying here, I standing 
there. 
But that belovéd name unnerved my 
arm— 
That name, and something, I confess, 
in thee, . 
Which troubles all my heart, and made 
my shield 
Fall; and thy spear transfixed an un- 
armed foe. 550 
And now thou boastest, and insult’st 
my fate. 
But hear thou this, fierce man, tremble 
to hear! 
The mighty Rustum shall avenge my 
death! 
My father, whom I seek through all the 
world, 
He shall avenge my death, and punish 
thee!’’ 555 
As when some hunter in the spring 
hath found 


A breeding eagle sitting on her nest, 
Upon the craggy isle of a hill-lake, 
And pierced ae with an arrow as she 


rose, 

And followed he to find her where 
she fell | 560 

Far off;—anon her mate comes wing- 
ing back 

From hunting, and a great way off 
descries 

His huddling young left sole; at that, 
he checks 

His pinion, and with short uneasy 
sweeps 

Circles above his eyry, with loud 
sereams 565 
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Chiding his mate back to her nest; but 
she 

Lies dying, with the arrow in her side, 
In some far stony gorge out of his ken, 
A heap of fluttering feathers—never 
: more 

Shall the lake glass her, flying over it ; 
Never the black and dripping preci- 


pices 571 

Kcho her stormy scream as she sails 
by— 

As that poor bird flies home, nor knows 
his loss, 

So Rustum knew not his own loss, but 
stood 

Over his dying son, and knew him 
not. 575 

But, with a cold, incredulous voice, 

he said :— 

‘‘What prate is this of fathers and 
revenge? 


The mighty Rustum never had a son.”’ 
And, with a failing voice, Sohrab 


rephed :— 

‘Ah, yes, he had! and that lost son 
am I. 580 

Surely the news will one day reach his 
ear, 

Reach Rustum, where he sits, and tar- 
ries long, 

Somewhere, I know not where, but far 
from here; 

And pierce him lke a stab, and make 
him leap 

To arms, and ery for vengeance upon 
thee. 585 

Fierce man, bethink thee, for an only 
son ! 


What will that grief, what will that 
vengeance be? 

Oh, could I live, till I that grief had 
seen ! 

Yet him I pity not so much, but her, 

My mother, who in Ader-baijan dweils 

With that old king, her father, who 


eTOws gray 591 
With age, and rules over the valiant 
Koords. 


Her most I pity, who no more will see 

Sohrab returning from the Tartar 
camp, 

With spoils and honor, when the war 
is done, 595 


But a dark rumor will be bruited up, 
From tribe to tribe, until it reach her 
ear ; 
And then will that defenceless woman 
learn 
That Sohrab will rejoice her sight no 
more, 599 
But that in battle with a nameless foe, 
By the far-distant Oxus, he is slain.’’ 
He spoke; and as he ceased, he wept 


aloud, 

Thinking of her he left, and his own 
death. 

He spoke; but Rustum listened, 


plunged in thought. 
Nor did he yet believe it was his son 605 
Who spoke, although he ealled back- 
names he knew; 
For he had had sure tidings that the 
babe, 
Which was in Ader-baijan born to him, 
Had been a puny girl, no boy at all— 
So that sad mother sent him word, for 


fear 610 

Rustum should seek the boy, to train 
in arms. 

And so he deemed that either Sohrab 
took, 

By a false boast, the style of Rustum’s 
son ; 

Or that men gave it to him, to swell his 
fame. 

So deemed he; yet he listened, plunged 
in thought ; 615 

And his soul set to grief, as the vast 
tide 

Of the bright rocking ocean sets to 
shore | 

At the full moon; tears gathered in his 
eyes ; 

For he remembered his own early 
youth, 

And all its bounding rapture; as, at 
dawn, 620 

The shepherd from his mountain-lodge 
descries 


A far, bright city, smitten by the sun, 
Through many rolling clouds—so Rus- 


tum saw 

His youth; saw Sohrab’s mother, in 
her bloom; 

And that old king, her father, who 
loved well 625 
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His wandering guest, and gave him his 
fair child 

With joy; and all the pleasant life they 
led, 

They three, in that long-distant sum- 
mer-time— 

The castle, and the dewy woods, and 
hunt 

And hound, and morn on those delight- 
ful hills 630 

In Ader-baijan. And he saw that 
youth, ’ 

Of age and looks to be his own dear 


son, 
Piteous and lovely, lying on the sand, 
Like some rich hyacinth which by the 
scythe 
Of an unskilful gardener has been cut, 
Mowing the garden grass-plots near its 


bed, 636 

And lies, a fragrant tower of purple 
bloom, | 

On the mown, dying grass—so Sohrab 
lay, 

Lovely in death, upon the common 
sand. 

And Rustum gazed on him with grief, 
and said :— 640 

‘*O Sohrab, thou indeed art such a 

son 


Whom Rustum, wert thou his, might 

well have loved. 
Yet here thou errest, Sohrab, or else 

men 

Have told thee false—thou art not 
Rustum’s son. 

For Rustum had no son; one child he 
had— 645 

But one—a girl; who with her mother 
now 

Plies some light female task, nor 
dreams of us— 

Of us she dreams not, nor of wounds, 
nor war.’’ 

But Sohrab answered him in wrath; 

for now 

The anguish of the deep-fixed spear 
crew fierce, 650 

And he desired to draw forth the steel, 

And let the blood flow free, and so to 
die— 


But first he would convince his stub- | 


born foe; 
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And, rising sternly on one arm, he 


said :— 
‘“Man, who art thou who dost deny 
my words? 655 


Truth sits upon the lips of dying men, 

And falsehood, while I lived, was far 
from mine. 

I tell thee, pricked upon this arm I bear 

That seal which Rustum to my mother 


gave, 
That she might prick it on the babe 
she bore.”’ 660 


He spoke; and all the blood left Rus- 
tum’s cheeks, 
And his knees tottered, and he smote 


his hand 

Against his breast, his heavy mailéd 
hand, — 

That the hard iron ecorslet clanked 
aloud ; 

And to his heart he pressed the other 
hand, 665 

And in a hollow voice he spake, and 
said :— 7 


‘‘Sohrab, that were a proof which 
could not le! 
If thou show this, then art thou Rus- 
tum’s son.”’ 
Then, with weak hasty fingers, Soh- 


rab loosed 

His belt, and near the shoulder bared 
his arm, 670 

And showed a sign in faint vermilion 
points 

Pricked; as a cunning workman, in 
Pekin, 

Pricks with vermilion some clear porce- 
lain vase, 

An emperor’s gift—at early morn he 
paints, 

And all day long, and, when night 
comes, the lamp 675 

Lights up his studious forehead and 
thin hands— 


So delicately pricked the sign appeared 
On Sohrab’s arm, the sign of Rustum’s 


seal. 

It was that griffin, which of old reared. 
Zal 

Rustum’s great father, whom they left 
to die, 680 

A helpless babe, among the mountain- 
rocks ; 
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Him that kind creature found, and 
reared, and loved— 

Then Rustum took it for his glorious 
sign. 

And Sohrab bared that image on his arm, 

And himself scanned it long with 


mournful eyes, 685 
And then he touched it with his hand 
and said :— 


‘‘How say’st thou? Is that sign the 
proper sign 
Of Rustum’s son, or of some other 
man’s?’’ 
He spoke; but Rustum gazed, and 
gazed, and stood 
Speechless; and then he uttered one 
sharp ery: 690 
‘‘O boy—thy father!’’—and his voice 
choked there. 
And then a dark cloud passed before 


his eyes, 

And his head swam, and he sank down 
to earth. 

But Sohrab crawled to where he lay, 
and cast 

His arms about his neck, and kissed his 


lips, 695 
And with fond faltering fingers stroked 
his cheeks, 
Trying to call him back to life; and life 
Came back to Rustum, and he oped his 


eyes, 

And they stood wide with horror; and 
he seized. 

In both his hands the dust which lay 
around, 700 

And threw it on his head, and smirched 
his hair,— 


His hair, and face, and beard, and glit- 
tering arms; 

And strong convulsive groanings shook 
his breast, | 

And his sobs choked him; and he 
elutched his sword, 

To draw it, and forever let life out. 705 

But Sohrab saw his thought, and held 
his hands, 

And with a soothing voice he spake, 
and said :— 

‘‘Pather, forbear! for I but meet to- 

day 

The doom that at my birth was written 
down 


In Heaven, and thou art Heaven’s un- 


conscious hand. 710 
Surely my heart cried out that it was 
thou, 


When first I saw thee; and thy heart 
spoke too, 

I know it! but fate trod those prompt- 
ings down 

Under its iron heel; fate, fate engaged 

The strife, and hurled me on my 


father’s spear. 715 

But let us speak no more of this! I 
find 

My father; let me feel that I have 
found! 

Come, sit beside me on this sand, and 
take 

My head betwixt thy hands, and kiss 
my cheeks, 

And wash them with thy tears, and 
say: ‘My son!’ 720 


Quick! quick! for numbered are my 
sands of life, 

And swift; for like the lightning to 
this field 

I came, and like the wind I go away— 

Sudden, and swift, and like a passing 


wind. 
But it was writ in Heaven that this 
should be.’’ 725 
So said he, and his voice released 
the heart 
Of Rustum, and his tears broke forth; 
he cast 


His arms round his son’s neck, and 
wept aloud, 
And kissed him. And awe fell on both 


the hosts 

When they saw Rustum’s grief; and 
Ruksh, the horse, 730 

With his head bowing to the ground 
and mane 

Sweeping the dust, came near, and in 
mute woe 


First to the one then to the other moved 
His head, as if inquiring what their 


orief 
Might mean; and from his dark, com- 
passionate eyes, 735 


The big warm tears rolled down, and 
caked the sand. | 

But Rustum chid him with stern voice, 
and said :— 
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‘‘Ruksh, now thou grievest; but O | 'Bhe yellow Oxus, by whose brink I 


Ruksh, thy feet 
Should first have rotted on their nimble 


joints, 

Or ere they bore thy master to this 
field !’’ 740 

But Sohrab looked upon the horse 

and said :— 

‘‘TIs this then Ruksh? How often, in 
past days, 

My mother told me of thee, thou brave 
steed, 

My terrible fath er’s oerible horse! and 
said 

That I should one day find thy lord 
and thee. 745 

Come, let me lay my hand upon thy 
mane! 


O Ruksh, thou art more fortunate than 
For thou hast gone where I shall never 


go, 

And snuffed the breezes of my father’s 
home. 

And thou has trod the sands of Seis- 
tan, 750 

And seen ‘the River of Helmund, and 
the Lake 

Of Zirrah; and the agéd Zal himself 

Has often stroked thy neck, and given 


thee food, 

Corn in a golden platter soaked with 
wine, 

And said O Ruksh! bear Beachin 
well !’—but I 755 


Have never known my grandsire’s fur- 
rowed face, 

Nor seen his lofty house in Seistan, 

Nor slaked my thirst at the clear Hel- 
mund stream; 

But lodged among my father’s foes, 


and seen 

Afrasiab’s cities only, Samareand, 760 

Bokhara, and lone Khiva in the 
waste, 

And the black Toorkmun tents; and 
only drunk 


The desert rivers, Moorghab and Te- 


jend, 

Kohik, and where the Kalmuks feed 
their sheep, 

The northern Sir; and this great Oxus 
stream, 765 


die.’’ 
Then, with a heavy groan, Rustum 
bewailéd :— 
‘‘Oh, that its waves were flowing over 
me! 
Oh, that I saw its grains of yellow silt 
Roll tumbling in the current o’er my 


head !’’ 
But, with a grave mild voice, Sohrab 

replied :— 771 

‘Desire not that, my father! thou must 
live. 

For some are born to do great deeds, 
and live, ~ 

As some are born to be obscured, and 
die 

Do thou the deeds I die too young to 
do, 775 


And reap a second glory in thine age; 
Thou art my father, and thy gain is 


mine. 

But come! thou seest this great host of 
men 

Which follow me; I pray thee, slay not 
these ! 

Let me entreat for them; what have 
they done? 780 

They followed me, my hope, my fame, 
my star. 

Let them all cross the Oxus back in 
peace. 

But me thou must bear hence, not send 
with them, 


But carry me with thee to Seistan, 

And place me on a bed, and mourn for 
me, 785 

Thou, and the snow-haired Zal, a all - 
thy friends. 

And thou must lay me in that lovely 
earth, 

And heap a stately mound above my 
bones, 

And plant a far-seen pillar over all; 

That so the passing horseman on the 


waste 790 

May see my tomb a great way off, and 
ery: 

‘Sohrab, the mighty Rustum’s son, lies 
there, 

Whom his great father did in igno- 
rance kill!’ 


And I be not forgotten in my grave.”’ 
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And, with a mournful voice, Rustum 


replied :— 795 
‘‘Fear not! as thou hast said, Sohrab, 
my son, 


So shall it be; for I will burn my tents, 

And quit the host, and bear thee hence 
with me, 

And carry thee away to Seistan, 

And place thee on a bed, and mourn 


for thee, 800 

With the snow-headed Zal, and all my 
friends. 

And I will lay thee in that lovely 
earth, 

And heap a stately mound above thy 
bones, 


And plant a far-seen pillar over all, 
And men shall not forget thee in thy 


erave. 805 

And I will spare thy host: yea, let 
them go! 

Let them ,.all cross the Oxus back in 
peace! 

What should I do with slaying any 
more? 

For would that all whom I have ever 
slain — 

Might be once more alive; my bitterest 
foes, 810 


And they who were called champions 
: in their time, 
And through whose death I won that 
fame I have— 
And I were nothing but a common 
man, 
A poor, mean soldier, and without re- 
nown, — 
So thou mightest live too, my son, my 
— son! 815 
Or rather would that I, even I myself, 


Might now be lying on this bloody 
sand, 

Near death, and by an ignorant stroke 
of thine, 

Not thou of mine! and I might die, not 
thou ; 


And I, not thou, be borne to Seistan ; 

And Zal might weep above my grave, 
not thine; 821 

And say: ‘O son, I weep thee not too 
sore, 

For willingly, I know, thou met’st 
thine end!’ 
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But now in blood and battles was my 
youth, 
And full of blood and battles is my 
; age, 825 
And I shall never end this life of 
_blood.”’ 
Then, at the point of death, Sohrab 
replied :— 
‘‘A life of blood indeed, thou dreadful 
man! 
But thou shalt yet have peace; only not 
now, 
Not yet! but thou shalt have it on that 
day, 830 
When thou shalt sail in a high-masted 
ship, 
Thou and the other peers of Kai Khos- 
roo, 
Returning home over the salt blue 
sea, 
From laying thy dear master in his 
grave.”’ 
And Rustum gazed in Sohrab’s face, 
and said :— 835 
‘‘Soon be that day, my son, and deep 
that sea! 
Till then, if fate so wills, let me en- 
dure.’’ 
He spoke; and Sohrab smiled on 
him, and took | 
The spear, and drew it from his side, 
and eased | 
His wound’s imperious anguish; but 
the blood 840 
Came welling from the open gash, and 
life | 
Flowed with the stream ;—all down his 
cold white side 
The crimson torrent ran, dim now and 
soiled, 
Like the soiled tissue of white violets 
Left, freshly gathered, on their native 
bank, 845 
By children whom their nurses eall 
with haste 
Indoors from the sun’s eye; his head 
drooped low, 
His limbs grew slack; 
white, he lay— 
White, with eyes closed; only when 
heavy gasps, 
Deep heavy gasps, quivering through 
all his frame, 850 


motionless, 
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Convulsed him back to life, he opened 
them, 

And fixed them feebly on his father’ S 
face ; 

Till now all strength was ebbed; and 
from his limbs 

Unwillingly the spirit fled away, 

Regretting the warm mansion which it 
left, 855 

And youth, 
lightful world. 

So, on the bloody sand,, Sohrab lay 

dead ; 

And the great Rustum drew his horse- 
man’s cloak 

Down o’er his face, and sate by his 


dead son. 
As those black granite pillars, once 
high-reared 860 


By Jemshid in Persepolis, to bear 
His house, now ’mid their broken 
flights of steps, 
Lie prone, enormous, down the moun- 
tain side— 
So in the sand lay Rustum by his son. 
And night came down over the 


solemn waste, 865 

And the two gazing hosts, and that sole 
pair, 

And darkened all; and a cold fog, with 
night, 

Crept from the Oxus. Soon a hum 


arose, 

As of a great assembly loosed, and fires 

Began to twinkle through the fog; for 
now 870 

Both armies moved to camp, and took 
their meal; 

The Persians took it on the open sands 

Southward, the Tartars, by the river 
marge ; 

And Rustum and his son were left 
alone. 

But the majestic river floated on, 875 

Out of the mist and hum of that low 
land, 

Into the frosty starlight, and there 
moved, 

Rejoicing, through the hushed Choras- 
mian waste, 

Under the solitary moon ;—he flowed 

Right for the .polar star, past Or- 
junje, 880 


and bloom, and this de- |,,»« 
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Rrimming, and bright, and large; then 
sands begin 
To hem his watery march, and dam his 


streams, 

And split his currents ; that for many 
a league 

The shorn and parceled Oxus strains 
along 

Through beds of sand and matted 

-“ rushy isles— 885 

Oxus, forgetting the bright speed he 

had 


In his high mountain-cradle in Pamere, 

A foiled circuitous wanderer—till at 
last 

The longed-for dash of waves is heard, 
and wide 

His luminous home of waters opens, 
bright 890 

And tranquil, from whose floor the 
new-bathed stars 

Emerge, and shine upon the Aral Sea. 
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AN HEROI-COMICAL POEM, }/ \ 
Canto I | i 


What aoe offence fron amorous 
_ causes springs, 
What mighty contests rise from trivial 


things, 

I sing. This verse to eee Muse! is 
due: 

This, even Belinda may vouchsafe to 
view : 

Slight is the subject, but not so the 
praise, . 5 


If she inspire, and he approve my lays. 

Say what strange motive, Goddess! 
could compel 

A well-bred Lord t’ assault a gentle 


Belle? 

O say what stranger cause, yet unex- 
plored, 

Could make a gentle Belle reject a 
Lord? 10 


In tasks so bold, ean little men engage, 
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And in soft bosoms, dwells such mighty 

rage? 
Sol through white curtains shot a 

timorous ray, 

And oped those eyes that must eclipse 
the day. 

Now lap-dogs give themselves the rous- 
ing shake, 15 

And sleepless lovers, just at twelve, 
awake. 

Thrice rung the bell, the slipper 
knocked the ground, 

And the pressed watch returned a 
silver sound. 

Belinda still her downy pillow pressed, 

Her guardian Sylph prolonged the 
balmy rest: 20 

"Twas he had summoned to her silent 
bed 

The morning-dream that hovered o’er 
her head: 

-A youth more glittering than a birth- 
night beau, 

(That ev’n in slumber caused her cheek 

_ to glow) 

Seemed to her ear his winning lips to 
lay, 

And thus in whispers said, or seemed to 
Say: 26 

‘‘Fairest of mortals, thou distin- 

guished care 

Of thousand bright Inhabitants of 


Air! 

If e’er one vision touched thy infant 
thought, 

Of all the nurse and all the priest have 
taught— 30 

Of airy elves by moonlight shadows 
seen, 


The silver token, and the circled green, 

Or virgins visited by Angel-Powers, 

With golden crowns and wreaths of 
heavenly flowers,— 

Hear and believe! thy own importance 


know, 35 

Nor bound thy narrow views to things 
below. 

Some secret truths, from learned pride 
concealed, | 

To maids alone and children are re- 
vealed. , 


What though no credit doubting wits 
may give? 
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The fair and innocent shall still be- 

lieve. 40 
then, unnumbered Spirits 

round thee fly, 

The light militia of the lower sky: 

These, though unseen, are ever on the 


Know, 


wing, 

Hang o’er the box, and hover round 
the ring. 

Think what an equipage thou hast in 
air, 45 

And view with scorn two pages and a 
chair. 

As now your own, our beings were of 
old, 


And once inclosed in woman’s beau- 
teous mould ; 

Thence, by a soft transition, we repair 

From earthly vehicles to these of air. 50 

Think not, when woman’s transient 
breath is fled, 

That all her vanities at once are dead; 

Succeeding vanities she still regards, 

And though she plays no more, o’er- 
looks the cards. 

Her joy in gilded chariots, when alive, 

And love of Ombre, after death sur- 


vive. 56 
For when the Fair in all their pride 
expire, 
To their first elements their souls re- 
tire. 


The sprites of fiery termagants in flame 
Mount up, and take a Salamander’s 


name. 60 

Soft yielding minds toe water glide 
away, 

And sip, with nymphs, their elemental 
tea. 

The graver prude sinks downward to 
a Gnome, 

In search of mischief still on earth to 
roam. 

The light coquettes in Sylphs aloft re- 
pair, 65 

And sport and flutter in the fields of 
air. 

‘“Know further yet: whoever fair 

and chaste 

Rejects mankind, is by some Sylph em- 
braced ; | 


For spirits, freed from mortal laws, 
with ease 
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Assume what sexes and what shapes 
they please. 70 

What guards the purity of melting 
maids, 

In courtly balls, and midnight mas- 
querades, 

Safe from the treacherous friend, the 
daring spark, 

The glance by day, the whisper in the 
dark, 

When kind occasion prompts their 
warm desires, 75 

When music softens, and when dancing 
fires ? 

"Tis but their Sylph, the wise Celes- 
tials know, 

Though Honor is the word with men 
below. 

‘‘Some nymphs there are, too con- 

scious of their face, 

For life predestined to the Gnomes’ 
embrace. 80 

These swell their prospects and exalt 
their pride, 

When offers are disdained and love de- 
nied: 

Then gay ideas crowd the vacant brain, 

While peers, and dukes, and all their 
Sweeping train, 

And garters, stars, and coronets ap- 
pear, 85 

And in soft sounds ‘Your Grace’ sa- 
lutes their ear. 

"Tis these that early taint the female 


soul, 
Instruct the eyes of young coquettes to 
roll, 
Teach infant cheeks a bolder blush to 
know, 
And little hearts to flutter at a Beau. 90 
‘‘Oft, when the world imagine 


women stray, 

Sylphs_ through 

cuide their way, 

Through all the giddy circle they pur- 
sue, 

And old impertinence expel by new. 

What tender maid but must a victim 


The mystic mazes 


fall 95 
To one man’s treat, but for another’s 
ball? 


When Florio speaks, what virgin could 
withstand, 
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If gentle Damon did not squeeze her 


hand? 

With varying vanities, from every 
part, \ 

They shift the moving toyshop of their 
heart 100 


Where wigs with wigs, with sword- 
knots sword-knots strive, 

Beaux banish beaux, and _ coaches 
coaches drive. 

This erring mortals levity may eall; 

Oh blind to truth! the Sylphs contrive 


aha ital, 

\ “*Of these am I, who thy protection 
claim, 105 

A watchful sprite, and Ariel is my 
name. 

Late, as I ranged the crystal wilds of 
air, 


In the clear mirror of thy ruling sta¥t 
I saw, alas! some dread event impend, 


Ere to the main this morning. sun. 
Bs 


descend, 

But heaven reveals not what, or how, 
or where: 111 

Warned by the Sylph, O pious maid, 
beware! 

This to disclose is all thy guardian ean: 

Beware of all, but most beware of 
man!’’ 

He said; when Shock, who thought 

she slept too long, 115 

Leaped up, and waked his mistress 
with his tongue. 

"Twas then, Belinda, 
true, ~ 

Thy eyes first opened on a billet-doux; 

Wounds, charms, and ardors were no 
sooner read, 

But all the vision vanished from thy 


if report say 


head. 120 
And now, unveiled, the toilet stands 
displayed, 


~~ 4 


J 
v 
rae 
SS? 


Kach silver vase in mystic order laid. _~ 


First, robed in white, the nymph intent 
adores, 

With head uncovered, the cosmetic 
powers. 

A heavenly image in the glass appears, 

To that she bends, to that her eyes she 


rears ; 126 
The inferior Meat sain ca at her altar’s 
side, 
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Trembling begins the sacred rites of 


Pride. 

Unnumbered treasures ope at once, 
and here 

The various offerings of the world ap- 
pear; 130 

From each she nicely culls with curious 
toil, 


And. decks the Goddess with the olit- 
tering spoil. 

This casket India’s glowing gems un- 
locks, 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder 
box. 

The tortoise here and elephant unite, 

Transformed to combs, the speckled, 
and the white. 136 

Here files of pins extend their shining 
rows, 

Puffs, powders, PAicany, pein lee? billets- 
doux. 

Now awful peditity puts on all itis arms ; 

The Fair each moment rises ‘in her 
charms, 140 


Repairs her smiles, awakens every 
grace, 

And ealls forth all the wonders of her 
face ; 


Sees by degrees a purer blush arise, 
And keener lightnings quicken in her 


eyes. 
The busy Sylphs surround their dar- 


ling care, 145 
These set the head, and those divide 
the hair, 
Some fold the sleeve, whilst others plait 
‘the gown; 
And Betty’s praised for labors not her 
own. 
Canto IT 


Kee ‘ 

~ Not with more 
ethereal plain, 

The sun first rises o’er the purpled 


glories, in the 


main, 

Than, issuing forth, the rival of his 

, beams 

Launched on the bosom of the silver 
Thames. 

Fair nymphs, and well-dressed youths 
around her shone, 5 


1 knick-knacks 


But every eye was fixed on her alone. 
On her white breast a sparkling cross 


she wore, 

Which Jews might kiss, and infidels 
adore. 

Her lively looks a sprightly mind dis- 
close, 

Quick as her eyes and as unfixed as 
those: 10 

Favors to none, to all she smiles ex- 
tends ; 


Oft she rejects, but never once offends. 
Bright as the sun, her eyes the gazers 


strike, 

And, like the sun, they shine on all 
alike. 

Yet graceful ease, and sweetness void 
of pride, 15 


Might hide her faults, if belles had 
faults to hide; 
If to her share some female errors fall, 


| Look on her face, and you’ll forget ’em 


all. 
This nymph, to the destruction of 

mankind, 

Nourished two locks, which graceful 
hung behind 20 

In equal curls, and well conspired to 
deck 

With shining ringlets, the smooth ivory 
neck. 

Love in these labyrinths his slaves de- 
tains, 

And mighty hearts are held in slender 
chains. 

With hairy springes we the birds be- 
tray, 25 

Slight lines of hair surprise the finny 
prey, 

Fair tresses man’s imperial race in- 
snare, 


And beauty draws us with a single hair. 
The adventurous baron the bright 
locks admired ; 
He saw, he wished, and to the prize 
aspired. 30 
Resolved to win, he meditates the way, 
By force to ravish, or by fraud betray; 
For when success a lover’s toil attends, 
Few ask if fraud or force attained his 


ends. 
For this, ere Phebus rose, he had 
implored 35 
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Propitious heaven, and every power 
adored, 

But chiefly Love—to Love an altar 
built, 

Of twelve vast French romances, 


neatly gilt. 
There lay three garters, half a pair of 
gloves, 39 
And all the trophies of his former loves ; 
With tender billets-doux he lights the 
yre, 
And breathes three amorous sighs to 
raise the fire. 


Then prostrate falls, and begs with | 


ardent eyes 
Soon to obtain, and long possess the 


prize. 

The Powers gave ear, and granted half 
his prayer, 45 

The rest the winds dispersed in empty 
air. 

But now secure the painted vessel 

olides, 

The sun-beams trembling on the float- 
ing tides; 

While meiting music steals upon the 
sky 

And Seitwlned sounds along the waters 
die; 50 

Smooth flow the waves, the zephyrs 
gently play 


Belinda iT and all the world was 


gay. 
but the Sylph—with careful 
thoughts oppressed, 


The impending woe sat heavy on his 


All 


breast. 

He summons straight his denizens of 
alr ; 55 

The lucid squadrons round the sails 
repair: 

Soft o’er the shrouds aérial whispers 
breathe, 

That seemed but zephyrs to the train 
beneath. 

Some to the sun their insect-wings un- 
fold, 

Waft on the breeze, or sink in clouds of 
gold; 60 

Transparent forms, too fine for mortal 
sight 


Théir’ fluid “bodiés {Half Sdissolved lin 
light, 
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Isoose to the wind their airy garments 


flew, 

Thin glittering textures of the filmy 
dew, * 

Dipped in the richest tincture of the 
skies, 65 

Where hght disports in ever-mingling 
dyes, 

While every beam new transient colors 
flings, 


Colors that change whene’er they wave 
their wings. 
Amid the cirele, on the gilded mast, 


Superior by the head, was Ariel 
placed ; 70 

His purple pinions opening to the 
sun, 

He raised his azure wand, and thus 
begun: 


‘Ye Sylphs and Sylphids, to your 

chief give ear! 

Fays, Fairies, Genii, 
mons, hear! 

Ye know the spheres, and various tasks 
assigned 75 

By laws eternal to the aerial kind. 

Some in the fields of purest ether play, 

And bask and whiten in the blaze of 
day. 

Some guide the course of wandering 
orbs on high, 

Or roll the planets through the bound- 
less sky. 80 

Some, less refined, benéath the moon’s 
pale leht 

Pursue the stars that shoot aa the 
night, 

Or suck the mists in grosser air Welty, 

Or dip their pinions in the painted 


Elves, and De- 


bow, 
Or brew fierce tempests on the wintry 
main, 85 


Or o’er the glebe distil the kindly rain. 

Others on earth o’er human race pre- 
side, 

Watch all their ways, and all their 
actions guide: 

Of these the chief the care of nations 


own, 

And ouard with arms divine the Brit- 

ish Throne. 90 

‘‘Our humbler province is to tend 
the Fair, 
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i Nn a rn er ene te I i i a hoe ms oe lt 


Not a less pleasing, though less glorious 
care ; 

-'To save the Powder from too rude a 
gale, 

Nor let the imprisoned Essences exhale ; 

To draw fresh colors from the vernal 
flowers ; 95 

To steal from rainbows, ere they drop 
in showers, 

A, brighter Wash; to curl their wav- 


ing hairs, 
- Assist their blushes, and inspire their 
airs ; 
Nay oft, in dreams, invention we be- 
stow, 
To change a Flounce, or add a Fur- 
below. 100 


‘‘This day, black omens threat the 

brightest Fair, 

That e’er deserved a watchful spirit’s 
care ; 

Some diré disaster,or by foree or slight ; 

But what, or where, the Fates have 
wrapped in night. 

Whether the nymph shall _ break 
Diana’s law, 105 

Or some frail China jar receive a flaw; 

Or stain her honor, or her new bro- 


cade ; 
Forget her prayers, or miss a mas- 
querade ; 
Or lose her heart, or necklace, at a 
ball; 
Or whether Heaven has doomed that 
Shock must fall. 110 
Haste then, ye Spirits! to your charge 
Z repair: 
The fluttering fan be Zephyretta’s 
eare ; 
The drops ‘to thee, Brillante, we con- 
sign ; 
And, Momentilla, let the watch be 
thine ; 
Do thou, Crispissa, tend her favorite 
Lock; 115 
Ariel himself shall be the Bikaeth of 
Shock. 
‘““™ fifty chosen Sylphs, of special 
note, 
We trust the important charge, the 
petticoat ; 


Oft have we known that seven-fold 
fence to fail, 


Though stiff with hoops, and armed 


with ribs of whale; 120 

Form a strong line about the silver 
bound, 

And guard the wide circumference 
around. 

‘Whatever spirit, careless of his 

charge, 

His post neglects, or leaves the Fair at 
large, 

Shall feel sharp vengeance soon o’er- 
take his sins, 125 

Be stopped in vials, or transfixed with 
pins ; 

Or plunged in lakes of bitter washes 
lie, 

Or wedged whole ages in a bodkin’s 
eye; 

Gums and pomatums shall his flight 
restrain, 

While, clogged, he beats his silken 
wings in vain; 130 

Or alum styptics with contracting 
power 

Shrink his thin essence like a rivelled 
flower ; 


Or, as Ixion fixed, the wretch shall feel 
The giddy motion of the whirling 


mill, 
In fumes of burning chocolate shall 
glow, 135 
And tremble at the sea that froths be- 
low!”? 
He spoke; the Spirits from the sails 
descend ; 
Some, orb in orb, around the nymph 
extend ; 
Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her 
hair ; 
Some hang upon the pendants of her 
ear ; 140 
With beating hearts the dire event 
they wait, 
Anxious, and trembling for the birth 
of fate. 
Canto III 
Close by those meads, forever 


crowned with flowers, 
Where Thames with pride surveys his 
rising towers, 
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There stands a structure of majestic 
frame, 

Which from the neighboring Hampton 
takes its name. 

Here Britain’s statesmen oft the ai 
foredoom 

Of foreign tyrants and of nymphs at 
home; 

Here thou, ‘ereat ANNA! whom three 

realms obey, 

sometimes 

sometimes tea. : 

Hither the Heroes and the Nymphs 


Dost counsel take—and 


resort, 
To taste awhile the pleasures of a 
court ; 10 


In various talk the instructive hours 
they passed, 
Who gave the ball, or paid the visit 


last ; 

One speaks the glory of the British 
Queen, 

And one deseribes a charming Indian 
sereen ; 

A third interprets motions, looks, and 
eyes; 15 


At every word a reputation dies. 
Snuff, or the fan, supply each pause 


of chat, 

With singing, laughing, ogling and all 
that. 

Meanwhile, declining from the noon 

of day, 

The sun obliquely shoots his dang 
ray ; ‘20 

The hunery judges soon the sentence 
sien, 

And wretches hang that jury-men may 
dine ; 


The merchant from the Exchange re- 
turns in peace, 

And the long labors of the toilet cease. 

Belinda now, whom thirst of fame in- 


vites, 25 
Burns to encounter two adventurous 
knights, 


At Ombre singly to decide their doom, 

And swells her breast with conquests 
yet to come. 

Straight the three bands prepare in 
arms to join, 

- Kach band the number of the sacred 

Nine. 30 
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Ston as she spreads her hand, the 
aerial guard 

Descend, and, sit on each important 
Cords. — 

First Ariel perched upon a Matadore, 

Then each, according to the rank they 


bore ; 

For Sylphs, yet mindful of their an- 
cient race, 35 

Are, as when women, wondrous fond 
of place. 

Behold, four Kings in majesty re- 

vered, 

With hoary whiskers and a_ forky 
beard ; 


And four fair Queens whose hands sus- 
tain a flower, 

The expressive emblem of their softer 
power ; 40 

Four Knaves in garbs succinct, a 
trusty band, 

Caps on their heads, and halberts in 
their hand; 


And parti-colored troops, a shining 
train, 

Draw forth to combat on the velvet 
plain. 

The skilful nymph reviews her force 

with care: 45 


‘‘Let spades be trumps!’’ she said, and 

trumps they were. 
Now moved to war her sable Mata- 

dores, 

In show like leaders of the swarthy 
Moors. 

Spadilho first, Letedueitenanle lord! 

Led off two captive trumps, and swept 


the board. 50 

As many more Manillio foreed to 
yield, 

And marched a victor from the verdant 
field. 

Him Basto followed, but, his fate more 
hard, | 

Gained but one trump and one ple- 
beian ecard. 

With his broad sabre next, a chief in 
years, 55 


The hoary Majesty of Spades appears, 

Puts forth one manly leg, to sight re- 
vealed, 

The rest his ffagipeentonad robe con- 
cealed. 
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The rebel Knave, who dares his prince 


engage, 
Proves the just victim of his royal 
rage. 60 


Even mighty Pam, that kings and 
queens o’erthrew, 


And mowed down armies in the fights 


of Loo, 

Sad chance of war! now destitute of 
aid, 

Falls undistinguished by the victor 

Spade! 

Thus ‘baw both armies to Belinda 

yield ; 65 

Now to the Baron Fate inclines the 
field. 


His warlike Amazon her host invades, 
The imperial consort of the crown of 


Spades. 

The Club’s black slr first her vic- 
tim died, 

Spite of his haughty mien, and bar- 
barous pride: 70 


What boots the regal circle on his head, 
His giant limbs, in state unwieldy 


spread ; 
That long behind he trails his pompous 
robe, 
And of all monarchs only erasps the 
elobe? 
The baron now his Diamonds pours 
apace! 75 


The embroidered King who shows but 
half. his face, 

And his refulgent Queen, with powers 
eombined, 

Of broken troops an easy conquest find. 


Clubs, Diamonds, Hearts, in wild dis- 
order seen, 

With throngs promiscuous strew the 
level green. 80 

Thus when dispersed a routed army 
runs, 

Of Asia’s troops, and Afric’s sable 
sons, 

With like confusion different nations 


fi 
Of various habit, and of various dye; 
The pierced battalions disunited fall, 85 
In heaps on heaps; one fate o’erwhelms 
them all. 
The Knave of Diamonds tries his 
wily arts, 


And wins (oh shameful chance!) the 
Queen of Hearts. 

At this, the blood the virgin’s cheek 
forsook, 

A livid paleness spreads o’er all her 
look ; 90 

She sees, and trembles at the approach- 
ing ill, 

Just in the jaws of ruin, and Codille. 

And now (as oft in some distempered 
state) 

On one nice trick depends the general 
fate. 

An Ace of hearts steps forth: the King 
unseen 3 95 

Lurked in her hand, and mourned his 
captive Queen. 

He springs to vengeance with an eager 


pace, 
And falls ike thunder on the prostrate 
Ace. 
The nymph, exulting, fills with shouts 
the sky ; 
The walls, the woods, and long canals 
reply. 100 
Oh thoughtless mortals: ever blind 
_to fate, 


Too soon dejected, and too soon elate. 

Sudden these honors shall be snatched 
away, 

And cursed forever this victorious day. 

For lo! the board with cups and 


spoons is crowned, 105 
The berries crackle, and the mill turns 
round ; 


On shining altars of japan they raise 
The silver lamp; the fiery spirits blaze: 
From silver spouts the grateful liquors 


elide, 

While China’s earth receives the 
smoking tide. 110 

At once they gratify their scent and 
taste, 

And frequent cups prolong the rich 
repast. 

Straight hover round the Fair her airy 
band; 

Some, as she sipped, the fuming liquor 
fanned, 

Some o’er her lap their careful plumes 
displayed, 115 

Trembling, and conscious of the rich 
brocade. 
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Coffee (which makes the politician 
wise, 

And see through all things with his 
| half-shut eyes) 

Sent up in vapors to the baron’s brain 
New stratagems, the radiant Lock to 


oain. 120 
Ah cease, rash youth! desist ere ’tis too 
late, 


Fear the just gods, and think of 
Seylla’s fate! 


Changed to a bird, and sent to flit in 


air, 
She dearly pays for Nisus’ injured 
hair! 
But when to mischief mortals bend 
their will, 125 
How soon they find fit instruments of 
ill! 
Just then Clarissa drew with tempting 
erace 
A two-edged weapon from her shining 
case: 
So ladies in romance assist their 
knight, 
Present the spear, and arm him for the 
fight. 130 
He takes the gift with reverence, and 
extends 


The little engine on his fingers’ ends; 
This just behind Belinda’s neck he 


spread, 

As o’er the fragrant steams she bends 
her head. 

Swift to the Lock a thousand sprites 
repair, 135 

A thousand wings, by turns, blow back 
the hair ; 

And thrice they twitched the diamond 
in her ear; 


Thrice she Tngked back, ates thrice the 
foe drew near. 
Just in that instant, anxious Ariel 


sought 

The close recesses of the virgin’s 
thought: 140 

As on the nosegay.in her breast re- 
clined, 

He watched the ideas rising in her 
mind, 

Sudden he viewed, in spite of all her 
art, 


An earthly lover lurking at her heart. 
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Amazed, confused, he found his power 


expired, 145 
Resigned to fate, and with a sigh re- 
tired. * 


The Peer now spreads the glittering 
forfex wide, 


To inclose the Lock; now joins it, to 


divide. 

Even then before the fatal engine 
closed, 

A wretched Sylph too fondly inter- 
posed ; 150 


Fate urged the shears, and cut the 
Sylph 1 in twain - 

(But airy substance soon unites emits | ; 

The meeting points the sacred hair dis- 
sever 

From the fair head, for ever, and for 
ever! 

Then flashed the living lghtning 

from her eyes, 155 

And sereams of horror rend the af- 
frighted skies. 

Not louder shrieks to pitying Heaven | 
are cast, é 

When husbands, or Uae Seles 
breathe their last ; : 


Or when rich China. vessels, fallen 
from high, | 

In glittering dust and painted frag 
ments lie! 160° 


‘‘Let wreaths of triumph now my 

temples twine,’’ 

The victor cried; ‘‘the glorious prize 
is mine! 

While fish in streams, or birds delight 
in air, 

Or ina coach and six the British Fair, 

As long as Atalantis shall be read, 165 

Or tive small pillow grace a lady ’s 


While visits shall be paid on solemn 
days, 

When numerous wax-lights in bright 
order blaze, : 

While nymphs take treats, or assigna- 
tions give, | 

So long my honor, name, and praise 
shall live! 170 

What Time would spare, from Steel 
receives its date, 

And monuments, like men, submit to 
Kate! 
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Steel could the labor of the Gods de- 


stroy, 

And strike to dust the imperial towers 
of Troy; 

Steel could the works of mortal pride 
confound, 175 

And hew triumphal arches to the 
ground. 


What wonder then, fair Nymph! thy 
hairs should feel 
The conquering force of unresisted 


steel?’’ 
Canto IV 
But anxious cares the pensive nymph 

oppressed, 

And secret passions labored in her 
breast. 

Not youthful kings in battle seized 
alive, 

Not scornful virgins who their charms 
survive, 

Not ardent lovers robbed of all their 
bliss, 5 


Not ancient ladies when refused a kiss, 

Not tyrants fierce that unrepenting 
die, 

Not Cynthia when her manteau’s 
pinned awry, 

E’er felt such rage, resentment, and 


Pa despair, 
As thou, sad Virgin! for thy ravished 
hair. 10 


For, that sad moment, when the 
Sylphs withdrew, 
And Ariel weeping from Belinda flew, 
Umbriel, a dusky, melancholy sprite 
As ever sullied the fair face of light, 
Down to the central earth, his proper 


scene, 15 
Repaired to search the gloomy cave of 
Spleen. 
Swift on his sooty pinions flits the 
Gnome, 
And in a vapor reached the dismal 
dome. 
No cheerful breeze this sullen region 
knows, 
The dreaded East is all the wind that 
blows. 20 


Here in a grotto, sheltered close from 
air, 


And screened in shades from day’s de- 
tested glare, 

She sighs forever on her pensive bed, 

Pain at her side, and Megrim at her 
head. 

Two handmaids wait the throne, 

alike in place, 25 

But differing far in figure and in face. 

Here stood Ill-nature like an ancient 
maid, 

Her wrinkled form in black and white 
arrayed ; 

With store of prayers for mornings, 
nights, and noons, 

Her hand is filled; her bosom with 
lampoons. 30 

There Affectation, with a sickly mien, 

Shows in her cheek the roses of eigh- 


teen, 

Practised to lisp, and hang the head 
aside, 

Faints into airs, and languishes with 
pride, 

On the rich quilt sinks with becoming 
woe, 35 

Wrapped in a gown, for sickness and 
for show. 

The fair ones feel such maladies as 
these, 

When each new night- dress gives a new 
disease. 

A constant vapor o’er the palace 

flies, 

Strange phantoms rising as the mists 
arise ; . 40 


Dreadful, as hermits’ dreams in 
haunted shades, 

Or bright, as visions of expiring maids: 

Now glaring fiends, and snakes on roll- 

ing spires,* 

spectres, gaping tombs, 

purple fires ; 

Now lakes of liquid gold, Elysian 
scenes, 45 

And erystal domes, and angels in 
machines. 

Unnumbered throngs on every side 

are seen, 

Of bodies changed to various forms by 
Spleen. 

Here living tea-pots stand, one arm 
held out, 


Pale and 


1 coils. 
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One bent; the handle this, and that the 
spout : 50 

A Pipkin there, like Homer’s Eripoil; 
walks ; 

Here sighs a ‘i ar, and there a re ee 
talks ; 

Men prove with child, as powerful 
faney works, 

And maids turned bottles, call aloud 
for corks. 

Safe passed the Gnome through this 

fantastic band, 55 

A branch of healing ‘spleenwort i in his 
hand. 

Then thus addressed the power: ‘‘ Hail, 
wayward Queen ! 

Who rule the sex to fifty from fifteen: 

Parent of vapors and of female wit, 

Who give the hysteric, or poetie fit, 60 

On various tempers act by various 
ways, 

Make some take physic, others seribble 
plays; 

Who cause the proud their visits to 
delay, 

And send the godly in a pet to pray. 

A nymph there is that all thy power 
disdains, 65 

And thousands more in equal mirth 
maintains. 

But oh! if e’er thy Gnome could spoil 
a grace, 

Or raise a pimple on a beauteous face, 

Like citron-waters matrons’ cheeks in- 


flame, 

Or change complexions at a losing 
eame ; 70 

If e’er with airy horns J planted 
heads, 

Or rumpled petticoats, or tumbled 
beds, 

Or caused suspicion when no soul was 
rude, 

Or discomposed the head-dress of a 
prude, 


Or e’er to costive lap-dog gave disease, 
Which not the tears of brightest ves 
could ease: 
Hear me, and touch Belinda ith 
chagrin; 
That single act gives half the world the 
spleen.”’ 
The Goddess with a discontented air 


Seems to reject him, though she grants 


his prayer. 80 
A wondrous bag with both her hands 
she binds, 
Like that where once Ulysses held the 
winds: 
There she collects the force of female 
lungs, 
Sighs, sobs, and passions, and the war 
of tongues. 


A vial next she fills with fainting fears, 
Soft sorrows, melting griefs, and flow- 


ing tears. 86 
The Gnome rejoicing bears her gifts 
away, 


Spreads his hiack wings, and slowly 

mounts to day. 
Sunk in Thalestris’ arms the nymph 

he found, 

Her eyes dejected, and her hair un- 
bound. 90 

Full o’er their heads the swelling bag 
he rent, 

And all the Furies issued at the vent. 
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Belinda burns with more than mortal iS 


ire, 

And fierce Thalestris fans the rising y 
fire. 

‘‘O wretched maid!’’ she spread her 
hands, and cried, 95 


(While Hampton’s echoes, ‘‘ Wretched 
maid!’’ replied), 
‘“Was it for this you took such con- 


stant care 

The bodkin, comb, and essence to pre- 
pare? 

For this your locks in paper durance 
bound, 

For this with torturing irons wreathed 
around ? 100 


For this with fillets strained your 
tender head, 
And bravely bore ‘the double loads of 


lead ? 

Gods! shall the ravisher display your 
hair, 

While the fops envy, and the ladies 
stare ! 

Honor forbid! at whose unrivalled 
shrine 105 

Kase, Pleasure, Virtue, all, our sex re- 
sien. 


Methinks already I your tears survey, 
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Already hear the horrid things they 


Say, 
Already see you a degraded toast, . 
And all your honor in a whisper lost! 
How shall I, then, your helpless fame 


defend ? 111 

"Twill then be infamy to seem your 
friend ! 

And shall this prize, the inestimable 
prize, 

Exposed through erystal to the gazing 
eyes, 

And heightened by the diamond’s 
circling rays, 115 


On that rapacious hand forever blaze? 
Sooner shall grass in Hyde-Park Cir- 


cus grow, 
And Wits take lodgings in the sound 
of Bow; 
Sooner let earth, air, sea, to chaos 
fall, 
Men, monkeys, lap-dogs, parrots, 
perish all!’? 120 
She said; then raging to Sir Plume 
repairs, 
And bids her beau demand the precious 
hairs 
(Sir Plume, of amber snuff-box justly 
vain, 
And the nice conduct of a clouded 
cane). 
With earnest eyes, and round unthink- 
ing face, 125 
He first the snuff-box opened, then the 
case, 


And thus broke out—‘‘My lord—why 
—what the devil! 

Zounds! damn the lock! ’fore Gad, you 
must be civil! 

Plague on’t! ’tis past a jest—nay, 
prithee, pox! 

Give her the hair.’’—He spoke, and 
rapped his box. 130 

‘‘It grieves me much,’’ replied the 

Peer again, 

‘‘Who speaks so well should ever speak 
in vain. 

But by this Lock, this sacred Lock, I 
swear 

(Which never more shall join its 
parted hair; 

Which never more its honors shall re- 
new, 135 
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Clipped from the lovely head where 
late it grew), 
That while my nostrils draw the vital 


. air, 
This hand, which won it, shall forever 
wear.’ 


He spoke, and speaking, in proud 
triumph spread 

The long-contended honors of her head. 

But Umbriel, hateful Gnome, for- 


bears not so; 141 

He breaks the vial whence the sorrows 
flow. 

Then see! the nymph in beauteous grief 
appears, 

Her eyes half languishing, — half 


drowned in tears; 
On her heaved bosom hung her droop- 
ing head, 145 
Which, with a sigh, she raised, and 
thus she said: 


‘‘Forever cursed be this detested 
day, 
Which snatched my best, my favorite 
curl away! 
Happy! ah, ten times happy had I 
been, 
If Hampton Court these eyes had never 
seen ! 150 


Yet am not I the first mistaken maid, 

By love of courts to numerous ills be- 
trayed. 

Oh had I rather unadmired remained 

In some lone isle, or distant northern 
land ; 

Where the gilt chariot never marks the 
way, 155 

Where none learn Ombre, none e’er 
taste Bohea! 

There kept my charms concealed from 
mortal eye, 

Like roses, that in deserts bloom and 
die. 

What moved my mind with youthful 
lords to roam? 

Oh had I stayed, and said my prayers 


at home! 160 
"Twas this the morning omens seemed 
to tell, 


Thrice from my trembling hand the 
patch-box fell; 

The tottering china shook without a 
wind ; 
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Nay, Poll sat mute, and Shock was 
most unkind! 

A Syiphy too, warned me of the threats 


fate, 165 


In niatie visions, now believed too 
late! 

See the poor remnants of these slighted 
hairs! 

My hands shall rend what even thy 
rapine spares. 

These, in two sable ringlets taught to 


break, 
Once gave new beauties to the snowy 
neck ; 170 


The sister-lock now sits uncouth, alone, 

And in its fellow’s fate foresees its 
own; 

Uneurled it hangs, the fatal shears de- 
mands, 

And tempts, once more, thy sacrile- 
gious hands. 

Oh hadst thou, cruel! been content to 


seize 175 
Hairs less in sight, or any hairs but 
these!’ 
Canto V 
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Why round our coaches crowd the 
white-gloved beaux, 
Why bows the side-box from its inmost 


rows? , 
How vain are all these glories, all our 
pains, 15 


Unless Good Sense preserve what 
Beauty gains; 

That men may say, when we the front- 
box grace, 

‘Behold the first in virtue as in face!’ 

Oh! if to dance all night, and dress all 


day, 
Charmed the small-pox, or chased old 
age away,. 20 


Who would not scorn what housewife’s 
cares produce, 
Or who would-learn one earthly thing 


of use? 

To patch, nay, ogle, might become a. 
saint, 

Nor could it sure be such a sin to 
paint. 

But since, alas! frail beauty must de- 
cay, 25 


Curled or uncurled, since locks will 
turn to gray, 
Since painted, or not painted, all shall 


fade, 
She said: the pitying audience melt X And she who scorns a man, must die 
in tears, a maid; 
But Fate and Jove had stopped the | What then remains but well our power 
Baron’s ears. to use, 
In vain Thalestris with reproach as- | And keep good humor still whate’er 
sails, we lose? 30 
For who can move when fair Belinda | And trust me, dear, good humor can 
fails? prevail, 
Not half so fixed the Trojan could re- | When airs, and flights, and screams, 
main, 5 and scolding fail. 
While Anna begged and Dido raged in | Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may 
vain. roll; 
Then grave Clarissa graceful waved | Charms strike the sight, but merit wins 
| her fan; ~ the soul.”’ 
Silence ensued, and thus the nymph be- So spoke the dame, but no applause 
gan: ensued ; 35 
‘‘Say, why are beauties praised and | Belinda frowned, Thalestris called her 
honored most, prude. 
The wise man’s passion, and the vain | ‘‘To arms, to arms!’’ the fierce virago 
man’s toast? 10 cries, 
Why decked with all that land and sea | And swift as lightning to the combat 
afford, flies. 
Why angels called, and angel-like | All side in parties, and begin the 
adored ? 3 attack ; 
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Fans clap, silks rustle, and tough 
whalebones crack; 40 

Heroes’ and _ heroines’ shouts con- 
fusedly rise, 

And bass and treble voices strike the 


skies. 

No common weapons in their hands are 
found ; 

Like Gods they fight, nor dread a mor- 
tal wound. 

So when bold Homer makes the Gods 

engage, 45 

And heavenly breasts with human pas- 
sions rage; 

’Gainst Pallas, Mars; Latona, Hermes 
arms ; 

And all Olympus rings with loud 
alarms ; 

Jove’s thunder roars, heaven trembles 
all around, 

Blue Neptune storms, the bellowing 
deeps resound ; 50 


Earth shakes her nodding towers, the 
ground gives way, 
And the pale ghosts start at the flash 
of day! 
Triumphant Umbriel on a sconce’s 
height 
Clapped his glad wings, and sate to 
view the fight: 
Propped on their bodkin-spears, the 
sprites survey 55 
The growing combat, or assist the fray. 
While through the press enraged 
Thalestris flies, 
And seatters death around from both 
her eyes, 
A Beau and Witling perished in the 
throng, 


One died in metaphor, and one in song. 


‘‘O eruel nymph! a living death I 
bear,’’ - 61 

Cried Dapperwit, and sunk beside his 
chair. 

A mournful glance Sir Fopling up- 
wards east, 

‘‘Those eyes are made so killing’’— 
was his last. 

Thus on Meander’s flowery margin lies 

The expiring swan, and as he sings he 
dies. 66 

When bold Sir Plume had drawn 

Clarissa down, 


Chloe stepped in, and killed him with a 


frown; 
She smiled to see the doughty hero 
slain, 
But, at her smile, the beau revived 
again. 70 
Now Jove suspends his golden seales 
in alr, 


Weighs the men’s wits against the 
lady’s hair ; 

The doubtful beam long nods from 
side to side; 

At length the wits mount up, the hairs 


subside. 
See, fierce Belinda on the Baron 
flies, 75 


With more than usual lightning in her 


eyes; : 
Nor feared the chief the unequal fight 


to try, 

Who sought no more than on his foe 
to die. 

But this bold lord, with manly 


strength endued, 

She with one finger and a thumb sub- 
dued : 80 

Just where the breath of life his nos- 
trils drew, 

A charge of snuff the wily virgin. 
threw ; 

The Gnomes direct, to every atom 
just, 

The pungent grains of titillating dust. 

Sudden with starting tears each eye 


o’erflows, ©. 85 
And the high dome re-echoes to his 
nose. 


‘““Now meet thy fate,’’ incensed 
Belinda cried, 


And drew a deadly bodkin from her 


side. 

(The same, his ancient personage to 
deck, 

Her great great grandsire wore about 
his neck, 90 

In three seal-rings; which after, 


melted down, 

Formed a vast buckle for his widow’s 
gown 5 

Her infant grandame’s whistle next it 


erew, — 
The bells she jingled, and the whistle 
blew ; 
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Then in a bodkin eraced her mother’s 
hairs, 95 
Which long she wore, and now 


Belinda wears. ) 
‘‘Boast not my fall,’’ he eried, ‘‘in- 
sulting foe! 
Thou by some other shalt be laid as 


low ; 
Nor think to die dejects my lofty 
mind: 99 


All that I dread is leaving you behind! 

Rather than so, ah, let me still survive, 

And burn in Cupid’s flames—but burn 
alive.’ 

‘‘Restore the Lock!’’ she cries; and 

all around 

‘Restore the Lock!’’ the vaulted roofs 
rebound. 

Not fierce Othello in so loud a strain 105 

Roared for the handkerchief that 
caused his pain. 

But see how oft ambitious aims are 


crossed, 

And chiefs contend till all the prize is 

~~ =O lost! 

The lock, obtained with guilt, and kept 
with pain, 

In every place is sought, but sought in 
vain: 110 

With such a prize no mortal must be 
blessed. 


So Heaven decrees! With Heaven who 
ean contest ? 

Some thought it mounted to the 
lunar sphere, 


Since all things lost on earth are treas- 


ured there. 

There heroes’ wits are kept in ponder- 
ous Vases, 115 

And beaux’ in snuff-boxes and tweezer 
cases. 

There broken vows and death-bed alms 
are found, 

And lovers’ hearts with ends of riband 
bound, 

The courtier’s promises, and sick man’s 
prayers, 

The smiles of harlots, and the tears of 
heirs, 120 

Cages for onats, and chains to yoke a 
flea, 


Dried butterflies, and tomes of casu- 
istry. 


, But trust the Wisedlishe saw it up- 
ward rise, 
eer marked by none but quick, 
poetic eyes: 
(So Rome’s great founder to the 
heavens withdrew, 125 
To Proculus alone confessed in view) : 
A sudden star, it shot through liquid 


air, 
And drew behind a radiant trail of 
hair. 
Not Berenice’s locks first rose so 
bright, 
The heavens bespangling with dishey- 
3 elled light, 130 
The Sylphs behold it Be hee as it 
flies, 


And pleased . pursue its 
through the skies. 
This the beau monde shall from the 
Mall survey, 
And hail with music its propitious ray ; 
This the blest lover shall for Venus 


progress 


take, 135 
And send up vows from Rosamidubiad S 
lake. 


This Partridge soon shall view in 
cloudless skies, 
When next he looks through Galileo’s 
eyes ; 
And hence the egregious wizard shall 
foredoom 
The fate of Louis, and the fall of 
Rome. 140 
Then cease, bright Nymph! to 
mourn thy ravished hair, 
Which adds new glory to the shining 
sphere! 
Not all the tresses that fair head can 
boast, 
Shall draw such envy as the Lock you 
urpolost: 
For, after all the murders of your eye, 
When, after millions slain, yourself 


shall die; 146 

When those fair suns shall set, as set 
they must, 

And all those tresses shall be laid in 
dust ; 

This Lock the Muse shall consecrate to 
fame, 

And ’midst the stars inscribe Belinda’s 
name. 150 
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A romance is a story which appeals to the sense of the marvelous. Its 
subject matter is love and adventure and its incidents tend to pass beyond the 
range of the probable into the realm of the purely fantastic. The sentiments 
which govern its characters are few and simple and are likely to be carried to 
an extravagant pitch. In fact, the study of human character as it is found in 
epic plays no part at all in romance, the emphasis being on the performance of 
wonderful exploits, the display of exorbitant refinement of feeling. The total 
impression made by a romance is therefore one of remoteness, of something far 
distant from the world of everyday feelings and common experiences, of a life in 
which brave knights are always engaged in rescuing beautiful ladies from the 
tyrants and monsters that oppress them, and in doing homage to their charms. 

Romantic elements are to be found in ancient literature, notably in the 
extraordinary adventures of Homer’s Odysseus. But the great age of romance 
in Europe began in the twelfth century in France, and from there the fashion. 
spread through all the countries of western Europe. Its development coincided 
with the growth of chivalry, the spirit and ideals of which are faithfully 
reflected in all medieval romances. 

Knighthood in the Middle Ages involved, at least in theory, very arduous 
responsibilities and called for the exercise of extremely strenuous virtues. On 
being admitted into the ranks of chivalry, a man made a vow to serve his God, 
his temporal lord, and the ladies. As a vassal he owed loyal support to the 
king whenever t! the latter took the field against his enemies. His religious duties 
required him to fight for the church against the infidels, and opportunities for 
this were provided by the crusades. Moreover, he was called on to protect 
innocent damsels, widows, and orphans, and to right wrongs wherever they 
occurred. But perhaps more important than any of these obligations from the 
point of view of the romancer was the relation in which the knight stood to the 
ladies. Not only was he bound to champion all women in general, but he had 
to choose one lady as the particular object of his love and dedicate himself 
wholly to her will, doing all her commands, however unreasonable, and observing 
toward her the duties of loyalty, faith, secrecy, and reverence. "A true knight 
stood ever ready to maintain with sword and lance that his chosen lady excelled 
all others in beauty and goodness, and if no one came to dispute the fact it was 
his business to go abroad and challenge other knights to deny it. To gain the 
favor of one’s lady no escapade was too hare-brained, no undertaking impossible, 
In fact the rules of honor compelled a knight, regardless of the favor of ladies, 
to seek out perilous adventures, to engage in some quest where the odds against 
him were most dangerous. When there were no wars to be fought against 
Christian or pagan foes, he took part in single combats, without malice, or entered 
one of the great jousting tournaments which formed the frequent entertainment 
of princes and rich nobles. In the performance of all his deeds he was expected 
to be loyal, magnanimous, gentle, courteous, brave, and honorable, just such a 
person in short as Chaucer deseribes in the Prologue to the “Canterbury 
Tales,’’ one who had fought in many famous campaigns and always overcome 
his enemy, but who nevertheless was modest and loved(‘‘Trouthe and honour, 
fredom and curteisye.’’ / 

Material for the romantic stories was derived from many sources. Each 
country had its native stock, reinforced by what had floated down from 
antiquity and what more recently had been imported from the Kast. But the 
chief reservoirs of the romancer were in Wales and France. The Welsh had a 
copious store of legends in which magic and mystery and love were dominant 
ingredients, From the Welsh these stories traveled to their kinsmen in Brittany 
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and so into France proper, where they assumed definite poetic shape. Prince 
Arthur, who was almost, if not quite entirely, a mythical personage, became the 
chief representative of the ideals of chivalry, and about him were grouped 
many other heroes forming the famous company of theeRound Table and filling 
all the land with their exploits. The French had another great cycle of tales 
of which the central. figure was the Emperor Charlemagne. The active cham- 
pions in this group of stories were Roland and Oliver and the rest of the Twelve 
Peers who corresponded to Arthur’s Knights of the Round Table. As was to 
be expected, it was the stories about Arthur and his companions that found most 
favor in England, where they were made into chronicles and romances, in prose 
and verse, in both the Anglo-Norman and the English dialects. The fullest and 
the finest version of these Arthurian tales in our older literature is the prose 
romance of Sir Thomas Malory, called ‘‘Morte d’Arthur,’’ from which Tennyson 
chiefly drew for his ‘‘Idylls of the King.’’ In the alliterative fourteenth century 
tale of ‘‘Sir Gawain and the Green Knight’’ we have an admirable example, 
combining a love of the marvelous with a representation of some of the finer 
sentiments of chivalry. But it is to Chaucer that we must turn for a view of the 
age of chivalry which makes it appear much more real: and immediate than in 
most romances. The sudden kindling of love for the same lady in the hearts 
of two cousins and the unquenchable hatred engendered between them, the 
unflaggine devotion through many years of unrequited attachment and the 
surprising denouement in which both lovers have their prayers granted—all 
this, in the ‘‘Knight’s Tale,’’ is related with a considerable regard tor the 
actual workings of the human affections, and if Chaucer’s good sense cannot 
altogether avoid gleams of humorous reflection at the extravagant nature of 
the lovers’ passion, it is a humor which brings the lovers much closer to our 
sympathy. And certainly in the setting of the story, especially in the de- 
scription of the tournament, we are made to feel that the institutions and 
manners of chivalry have an actual existence. 

In the sixteenth century, not long after the production of Malory’s ‘‘Morte 
d’Arthur,’’ the influences of the Renaissance and Reformation set in, and both 
were hostile to the romances. The Renaissance introduced the reasonable, — 
orderly models of classical antiquity, and a person who judged literature 
according to their standards would be shocked by the violations of probability, 
the unreality, the uncontrolled fancy of the romances. The puritanically 
minded reformer, on the other hand, objected to what he regarded as the general 
frivolousness of the stories and to the manner of life, consumed in love and 
fighting, represented in them. It must be remembered that as the age of chivalry 
wore on toward its close, its ideals and practices deteriorated, and that many of 
the later romances gave ground by their licentiousness for the censure of 
the moralist. Yet it was a poet of the high Renaissance, and one strongly 
inclined to the puritan way of thinking that wrote the greatest romantic 
poem in our literature. Spenser, however, converted the romances to an alle- 
gorical use and thereby overcame the force of the common objections. The 
impossibility of the actors and of the events is a matter of slight importance 
when they are treated only as symbols of vices and virtues, or of customs and 
institutions, and are introduced for the sake of pointing a serious moral. As a 
matter of fact, the qualities of romance lent themselves with a special fitness 
to Spenser’s purpose. His aim being to describe the virtues of the perfect 
gentleman in a perfect society, he found a very close approximation to what he 
required in the uncontaminated ideals of knighthood, and the single-minded- 
ness of the heroes made them specially suited for the part of allegorical ab- 
stractions. But though Spenser was quite in earnest in his allegorical design, 
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readers of later times have found it possible to enjoy the ‘‘Faerie Queene”’ as 
a work of pure and lovely poetic fancy and have not always troubled their 
minds about the allegorical interpretation. And it is by the sheer beauty of its 
natural description and elaborate pageantry that it has affected the romantic 
poets of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Romantic narrative poetry was written by Dryden in the seventeenth century, 
but it experienced its greatest revival in the nineteenth, first at the hands of 
Coleridge, Scott, Byron, and Keats, and later among Victorians like Tennyson, 
Matthew Arnold, Swinburne, and William Morris. The spirit in which it was 
handled differed with the individual poets. The delight in adventure and 
heroic action and an antiquarian pleasure in the customs of the age of chivalry 
inspired Scott to compose poems like the ‘‘Lay of the Last Minstrel,’’ 
‘‘Marmion,’’ and ‘‘The Lady of the Lake.’’?’ In Byron’s tales there is the 
exaltation of passionate love and high-flown sentiment in strange Oriental or 
semi-Oriental settings. Coleridge and Keats resorted to romance as a land of 
pure enchantment, where one might lose himself for a while amid images and 
dreams as far away as possible from the facts by which men were actually sur- 
rounded. The unfinished ‘‘Christabel’’ and the ‘‘ Eve of St. Agnes’’ are typical 
of poems in which a rarefied and refined medieval setting is used in the creation 
- of an effect of mystic and somewhat unearthly loveliness. To ‘‘Christabel’’ in 
particular may be appled a phrase which is sometimes taken as a definition of 
the romantic spirit, that of ‘‘strangeness added to beauty.’’ Some of Tennyson’s 
poems, such as the ‘‘Lady of Shalott,’’ are in the same vein as those of Keats 
and Coleridge, but for the most part he and the other poets of the Victorian age 
were interested in those characters and stories of old romance which gave them 
an opportunity for the study of intense passions and sharp moral conflicts. 
Some of the finest poems of this time are those dealing with the unhappy loves 
of Tristram and Iseult and of Launcelot and Guinevere. The nineteenth century 
also has a great satiric romance in Byron’s ‘‘Don Juan,’’ but. along with its 
irony and mockery and persiflage this poem contains episodes in which the 
passion and sentiment are both powerful and sincere. The mixture of the 
serious and comic which distinguishes its style was imitated by Byron from 
certain celebrated Italian poems of the Renaissance, of which the greatest is 
Ariosto’s ‘‘Orlando Furioso.’’ 
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994, 
ANONYMOUS 
SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN 
KNIGHT 


Translation of Jessie L. Weston 
I 


After the siege and the assault of 
Troy, when that burg was destroyed 
and burnt to ashes, aud the traitor 
tried for his treason, the noble Auneas 
and his kin sailed forth to become 
princes and patrons of well-nigh all 
the Western Isles. Thus Romulus 
built Rome (and gave to the city his 
own name, which it bears even to this 
day); and Ticius turned him _ to 
Tuscany; and Langobard raised him 
up dwellings in Lombardy; and Felix 
Brutus sailed far over the French 
flood, and founded the kingdom of 
Britain, wherein have been war and 
waste and wonder, and bliss and bale, 
oft-times since. 

And in that kingdom of Britain have 
been wrought more gallant deeds than 
in any other; but of all British kings 
Arthur was the most valiant, as I have 
heard tell; therefore will I set forth a 
wondrous adventure that fell out in his 
time. And if ye will listen to me, but 
for a little while, I will tell it even as 
it stands in story stiff and strong, fixed 
in the letter, as it hath long been 
known in the land. 

King Arthur lay at Camelot upon a 
Christmas-tide, with many a gallant 
lord and lovely lady, and all the noble 
brotherhood of the Round Table. 
There they held rich revels with gay 
talk and jest; one while they would 
ride forth to joust and tourney, and 
again back to the court to make carols; 
for there was the feast holden fifteen 
days with all the mirth that men could 
devise, song and glee, glorious to hear, 
in the daytime, and dancing at night. 
Halls and chambers were crowded with 
noble guests, the bravest of knights and 
the loveliest of ladies, and Arthur him- 
self was the comeliest king that ever 


held a court. For all this fair folk 
were in their youth, the fairest and 
most fortunate under heaven, and the 
king himself of,such fame that it were 
hard now to name so valiant a hero) 
Now the New Year had but newly 
come in, and on that day a double por- 
tion was served on the high table to all 


the noble guests, and thither came the &) oF) 
king with all his knights, when the } RAY 


service in the chapel had been sung to® ; 


an end. And they greeted each other ' 


for the New Year, and gave rich gifts, 
the one to the other (and they that 
received them were not wroth, that 
may ye well believe!), and the maidens 
laughed and made mirth till it was 
time to get them to meat. Then they 
washed: and sat them down to the 
feasting in fitting rank and order, and 
Guinevere the queen, gaily clad, sat 
on the high dais. Silken was her ‘seat, 
with a fair canopy over her head, of 
rich tapestries of Tars, embroidered, 
and studded with costly gems; fair she 
was to look upon, with her shining gray 
eyes, a fairer woman might no man 
boast himself of having seen. \ 

But Arthur would not eat till all 
were served, so full of joy and glad- 
ness was he, even as a child; he liked 
not either to lie long, or to sit long at 
meat, so worked upon him his young 
blood and his wild brain. And another 
custom he had also, that came of his 
nobility, that he would never eat upon 
an high day till he had been advised 
of some knightly deed, or some strange 
and marvelous tale, of his ancestors, or 
of arms, or of other ventures. Or till 
some stranger knight should seek of 
him leave to joust with one of the 
Round Table, that they might set their 
lives in jeopardy, one against another, 
as fortune might favor them. Such 
was the king’s custom when he sat in 
hall at each high feast with his noble 
knights; therefore on that New Year 
tide, he abode, fair of face, on the 
throne, and made much mirth withal. 

Thus the king sat before the high 
tables, and spake of many things; and 
there good Sir Gawain was seated by 


ad 
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Guinevere the queen, and on her other 
side sat Agravain, @ la dure main; 
both were the king’s sister’s sons and 
full gallant knights. And at the end 
of the table was Bishop Bawdewyn, 
and Ywain, King Urien’s son, sat at 
the other side alone. These were wor- 
thily served on the dais, and at the 
lower tables sat many valiant knights. 
Then they bare the first course with 
the blast of trumpets and waving of 
banners, with the sound of drums and 
pipes, of song and lute, that many a 
heart was uplifted at the melody. 
Many were the dainties, and rare the 
meats; so great was the plenty they 
might scarce find room on the board 
to set on the dishes. Each helped 
himself as he liked best, and to each 
two were twelve dishes, with great 
plenty of beer and wine. 

Now I will say no more of the serv- 
ice, but that ye may know there was 
no lack, for there drew near a venture 
that the folk might well have left their 
labor to gaze upon. As the sound of 
the music ceased, and the first course 
had been fitly served, there came in at 
the hall door one terrible to behold, 
of stature greater than any on earth; 
from neck to loin so strong and thickly 
made, and with limbs so long and so 
oreat that he seemed even as a giant. 
And yet he was but a man, only the 
mightiest that might mount a steed; 
broad of chest and shoulders and slen- 
der of waist, and all his features of 
like fashion; but men marveled much 
at his color, for he rode even as a 
knight, yet was green all over. 

For he was clad all in green, with a 
straight coat, and a mantle above; all 
decked and lined with fur was the 
cloth and the hood that was thrown 
back from his locks and lay on his 
shoulders. Hose had he of the same 
green, and spurs of bright gold with 
silken fastenings richly worked; and 
all his vesture was verily green, 
Around his waist and his saddle were 
bands with fair stones set upon silken 
work; ’t were too long to tell of all 
the trifles that were | _ embroidered 


thereon—birds and insects in gay 
gauds of green and gold. All the 
trappings of his steed were of metal 
of like enamel, even the stirrups that 
he stood in stained of the same, and 
stirrups and saddle-bow alike gleamed 
and shone with green stones. Even the 
steed on which he rode was of the same 
hue, a green horse, great and strong, 
and hard to hold, with broidered_bri- 
dle, meet for. the aie Athy 

The knight was thus gaily dressed in 
green, his hair falling around his 
shoulders; on his breast hung a beard, 
as thick and green as a bush, and the 
beard and the hair of his head were 
clipped all round above his elbows. 
The lower part of his sleeves was 


fastened with clasps in the same wise <-« 


as a king’s mantle. The horse’s mane 
was crisp and plaited with many a 
knot folded in with gold thread about 
the fair green, here a twist of the hair, 
here another of gold.” The tail was 
twined in like manner, and both were 
bound about with a band of bright 
green set with many a precious stone; 
then they were tied aloft in a cunning 
knot, whereon rang many bells of bur- 
nished gold. Such a steed might no 
other ride, nor had such ever been 
looked upon in that, hall ere that time; 
and all who saw that knight spake and 
said that a man might scarce abide his 
stroke. 


* 


The knight bore no helm nor hau-~ 


berk, neither gorget nor breast-plate, 
neither shaft nor buckler to smite nor 
to shield, but in one hand he had a 
holly-bough, that is greenest when the 
groves are bare, and in his other an 
axe, huge and uncomely, a_ cruel 
weapon in fashion, if one would pic- 
ture it. The head was an ell-yard long, 
the metal all of green steel and gold, 
the blade burnished bright, with a 
broad edge, as well shapen to shear as 
a Sharp razor. The steel was set into 
a strong staff, all bound round with 
iron, even to the end, and engraved 
with green in cunning work. A lace 
was twined about it, that looped at the 
head, and all adown the handle it was 
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clasped with tassels on buttons of 
bright green richly broidered. 

The knight rideth through the en- 
trance of the hall, driving straight to 
the high dais, and greeted no man, but 
looked ever upwards; and the first 
words he spake were, ‘‘Where is the 
ruler of this folk? I would gladly look 
upon that hero, and have speech with 
him.’’ He east his eyes on the knights, 
and mustered them up and down, striv- 
ing ever to see who of them was of 
most renown. 

Then was there great gazing to be- 
hold that chief, for each man marveled 
what it might mean that a knight and 
his steed should have even such a hue 
as the green grass; and that seemed 
even greener than green enamel on 
bright gold. All looked on him as he 
stood, and drew near unto him, won- 
dering greatly what he might be; for 
many marvels had they seen, but none 
such as this, and phantasm and faérie 
did the folk deem it. Therefore were 
the gallant knights slow to answer, and 
gazed astounded, and sat stone still in 
a deep silence through that goodly hall, 
as if a slumber were fallen upon them. 
I deem it was not all for doubt, but 
some for courtesy that they might give 
ear unto his errand. 

Then Arthur beheld this adventurer 
before his high dais, and knightly he 
greeted him, for fearful was he never. 
‘*Sir,’’ he said, ‘‘thou art welcome to 
this place—lord of this hall am I, and 
men call me Arthur. Light thee down, 
and tarry awhile, and what thy will is, 
that shall we learn after.’’ 

‘“Nay,’’ quoth the stranger, ‘‘so 
help me He that sitteth on high, ’ twas 
not mine errand to tarry any while in 
this dwelling; but the praise of this 
thy folk and thy city is lifted up on 
high, and thy warriors are holden for 
the best and the most valiant of those 
who ride mail-clad to the fight. 
wisest and the worthiest of this world 
are they, and well proven in all 
knightly sports. And here, as I have 
heard tell, is fairest courtesy; there- 


fore have I come hither as at this time. — 
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Ye may be sure by the branch that I 
beir here that I come in peace, seeking 
no strife. For had I willed to journey 
in warlike guige I have at home both 
hauberk and helm, shield and shining 
spear, and other weapons to mine hand, 
but since I seek no war, my raiment is 
that of peace. But if thou be as bold 
as all men tell, thou wilt freely grant 
me the boon I ask.”’ 

And Arthur answered, ‘‘Sir Knight, 
if thou cravest battle here thou shalt 
not fail for lack of a foe.’’ 

And the knight answered, ‘‘Nay, I 
ask no fight; in faith here on the 
benches are but beardless children; 
were I clad in armor on my steed, 
there is no man here might match me. 
Therefore I ask in this court but a 
Christmas jest, for that it is Yule-tide, 
and New_Year, and there are here 
many fain fain? for sport. If any one in 
this hall holds himself so hardy, so 
bold both of blood and brain, as to 
dare strike me one stroke for another, 
I will give him as a gift, this axe, 
which is heavy enough, in. “sooth, to 
handle as he may list, and I will abide 
the first blow, unarmed das I I sit., If any. 
knight be so bold as to p prove my words, 
let him come swiftly to me here, and 
take this weapon; I quit claim to it; he 
may keep it as his own, and I will abide 
his stroke, firm on the floor. Then 
shalt thou. give me the right to deal 
him another; the respite of a year and 
a day shall he have. Now haste, and 
let see whether any here dare say 
aught.’’ 

Now if the knights had been as- 
tounded at the first, yet stiller were 
they all, high and low, when they had 
heard his words. The knight on his 
steed straightened himself in the sad- 
dle, and rolled his eyes fiercely round 
the hall; red they gleamed under his 
green and bushy brows. He frowned 
and twisted his beard, waiting to see 
who should rise, and when none an- 
swered, he cried aloud in mockery, 
‘‘What, is this Arthur’s hall, and 
these the knights whose renown hath 
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-‘more valiant in open field. 
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run through many realms? Where are 
now your pride and your conquests, 
your wrath, and anger, and mighty 
words? Now are the praise and the 
renown of the Round Table overthrown 
by one man’s speech, since all keep 
silence for dread ere ever they have 
seen a blow!’’ 

With that he laughed so loudly that 
the blood rushed to the king’s fair face 
for very shame; he waxed wroth, as 
did all his knights, and sprang to his 
feet, and drew near to the stranger and 
said, ‘“‘Now by heaven, foolish is thy 
asking, and thy folly shall find its fit- 
ting answer. I know no man aghast at 
thy great words. 
axe and [ shall grant thee the boon 
thou hast asked.’’ Lightly he sprang 
to him and caught at his hand, and the 
knight, fierce of aspect, hghted down 
from his charger. 

Then Arthur took the axe and 
gripped the haft, and swung it round, 
ready to strike. And the knight stood 
before him, taller by the head than any 
in the hall; he stood, and stroked his 
beard, and drew down his coat, no 
more dismayed for the king’s threats 
than if one had brought him a drink 
of wine. 

Then Gawain, who sat by the 
queen, leaned forward to the king and 
spake, ‘‘I beseech ye, my lord, let this 
yenture be mine. Would ye but bid 
me rise from this seat, and stand by 
your side, so that my liege lady 


) thought it not ill, then would I come to 


your counsel before this goodly court. 
For I think it not ‘seemly when such 
challenges be made in your hall that ye 
yourself should undertake it, while 
there are many bold knights who sit 
beside ye; none are there, methinks, 
of readier will under -heaven, or 
I am the 
weakest, I wot, and the feeblest of 
wit, and it will be the less loss of my 


life if ye seek sooth. For save_that.. 


ye are mine uncle, naught is there in 
me to praise, no virtue is there in my 


body save your blood, and since this 


challenge is such folly that it be- 


Give me here thine, 


seems ye not to take it, and I have 
asked it from ye first, let it fall to me, 
and if I bear myself ungallantly, then 
let all this court blame me.”’ 

Then they all spake with one voice 
that the king should leave this venture 
and grant it to Gawain. 

Then Arthur commanded the knight 
to rise, and he rose up quickly and 
knelt down before the king, and caught 
hold of the weapon; and the king 
loosed his hold of it, and lifted up his 
hand, and gave him his blessing, and 
bade him be strong both of heart and 
hand. ‘‘Keep thee well, nephew,’’ 
quoth Arthur, ‘‘that thou give him but 
the one blow, and if thou redest + 
him rightly, I trow thou shalt well 
abide the stroke he may give thee 
after.’’ 

Gawain stepped to the stranger, axe 
in hand, and he, never fearing, awaited 
his coming. Then the Green Knight 
spake to Sir Gawain, ‘‘Make we our 
covenant ere we go further. First, 
I ask thee, kmight, what is thy 
name? Tell me truly, that I may know 
thee.’’ 

‘In faith,’’? quoth the good knight, 
‘Gawain am J, who give thee this 
buffet, let what may come of it; and 
at this time twelvemonth will I take 
another at thine hand with whatsoever 
weapon thou wilt, and none other.’’ 

Then the other answered again, 
‘*Sir Gawain, so may I thrive as I am 
fain to take this buffet at thine hand,’’ 
and he quoth further, ‘‘Sir Gawain, it 
liketh me well that I shall take at thy 
fist that which I have asked here, and 
thou hast readily and truly rehearsed 
all the covenant that I asked of the 
king, save that thou shalt swear me, by 
thy troth, to seek me thyself wherever 
thou hopest that I may be found, and 
win thee such reward as thou dealest 
me to-day, before this folk.’’ 

‘“Where shall I seek thee?’’ quoth 
Gawain. ‘*‘Where is thy place? By 
Him that made me, I wot never where 
thou dwellest, nor know I thee, knight, 
thy court, nor thy name. But teach 
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me truly all that pertaineth thereto, 
and tell me thy name, and I shall use 
all my wit to win my way thither, and 
that I swear thee for sooth, and by 
my sure troth.”’ 

‘‘That is enough in the New Year, it 
needs no more,’’ quoth the Green 
Knight to the gallant Gawain, “‘if I 
tell thee truly when I have taken the 
blow, and thou hast smitten me; then 
will I teach thee of my house and home, 
and mine own name, then mayest thou 
ask thy road and keep covenant. And 
if I- waste no words then farest thou 
the better, for thou canst dwell in thy 
land, and. seek no further. But take 
now thy toll, and let see how thou 
strikest.’’ 

‘‘Gladly will I,’’ quoth Gawain, 
handling his axe. 

Then the Green Knight swiftly 
made him ready, he bowed down his 
head, and laid his long locks on the 
erown that his bare neck might be 
seen. Gawain gripped his axe and 
raised it on high, the left foot he set 
forward on the floor, and let the blow 
fall lightly on the bare neck. The 
sharp edge of the blade sundered the 
bones, smote through the neck, and 
clave it in two, so that the edge of the 
steel bit on the ground, and the fair 
head fell to the earth that many struck 
it with their feet as it rolled forth. 
The blood spurted forth, and glistened 
on the green raiment, but the knight 


neither faltered nor fell; he started — 


forward with out-stretched hand, and 
eaught the head, and lifted it up; then 
he turned to his steed, and took hold 
of the bridle, set his foot in the stir- 
rup, and mounted. His head he held 
by the hair, in his hand. Then he 
seated himself in his saddle as if 
naught ailed him, and he were not 
headless. He turned his steed about, 
the grim corpse bleeding freely 
the while, and they who looked upon 
him doubted them much for the 
covenant. } 

For he held up the head in his 
hand, and turned the face towards 
them that sat on the high dais, and it 
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lifted up the eyelids and looked upon 
them and spake as ye shall hear. 
‘‘Look, Gawain, that thou art ready to 
go as thou hast promised, and seek 
leally + till thou find me, even as thou 
hast sworn in this hall in the hearing 
of these knights. Come thou, I charge 
thee, to the Green Chapel; such a 
stroke as thou hast dealt thou hast 
deserved, and it shall be promptly paid 
thee on New Year’s morn. Many men 
know me as the knight of the Green 
Chapel, and if thou askest, thou shalt 
not fail to find me. Therefore it be- 
hoves thee to come, or to yield thee as 
recreant.’’ 

With that he turned his bridle, and 
galloped out at the hall door, his head 
in his hands, so that the sparks flew 
from beneath his horse’s hoofs. 
Whither he went none knew, no more 
than they wist whence he had come; 
and the king and Gawain they gazed 
and laughed, for in sooth this had 
proved a greater marvel than any they 
had known aforetime. 

Though Arthur the king was as- 
tonished at his heart, yet he let no sign 
of it be seen, but spake in courteous 
wise to the fair queen: ‘‘ Dear lady, be 
not dismayed; such craft is well suited 
to Christmas-tide when we seek jesting, 
laughter, and song, and fair carols of 
knights and ladies. But now I may 
well get me to meat, for I have seen a 
marvel I may not forget.’’ Then he 
looked on Sir Gawain, and said gaily, 
‘“Now, fair nephew, hang up thine axe, 
since it has hewn enough,’’ and they 
hung it on the dossal? above the dais, 
where all men might look on it for a 
marvel, and by its true token tell of 
the wonder. Then the twain sat them 
down together, the king and the good 
knight, and men served them with a 
double portion, as was the share of the 
noblest, with all manner of meat and 
of minstrelsy. And they spent that 
day in gladness, but Sir Gawain must 
well bethink him of the heavy venture 
to which he had set his hand. 
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IT 


This beginning of adventures had 
Arthur at the New Year; for he 
yearned to hear gallant tales, though 
his words were few when he sat at the 
feast. But now had they stern work 
on hand. Gawain was glad to begin 
the jest in the hall, but ye need have 
no marvel if the end be heavy. For 
though a man be merry in mind when 
he has well drunk, yet a year runs full 
swiftly, and the beginning but rarely 
matches the end. 

For Yule was now over-past, and the 
year after, each season in its turn fol- 
lowing the other. For after Christmas 
comes crabbed Lent, that will have fish 
for flesh and simpler cheer. But then 
the weather of the world chides with 
winter; the cold withdraws itself, the 
clouds uplift, and the rain falls in 
warm showers on the fair plains. 
Then the flowers come forth, meadows 
and grove are clad in green, the birds 
make ready to build, and sing sweetly 
for solace of the soft summer that fol- 
lows thereafter. The blossoms bud and 
blow in the hedgerows rich and rank, 
and noble notes enough are heard in 
the fair woods. 

After the season of summer, with the 
soft winds, when zephyr breathes 
lightly on seeds and herbs, joyous in- 
deed is the growth that waxes thereout 
when the dew drips from the leaves 
beneath the blissful glance of the 
bright sun. But then comes harvest 
and hardens the grain, warning it to 
wax ripe ere the winter. The drought 
drives the dust on high, flying over the 
face of the land ; the angry wind of 
the welkin wrestles with the sun; the 
leaves fall from the trees and light 
upon the ground, and all brown are the 
groves that but now were green, and 
ripe is the fruit that once was flower. 
So the year passes into many yester- 
days, and winter comes again, as it 
needs no sage to tell us. 

When the Michaelmas moon was 
come in with warnings of winter, Sir 
Gawain bethought him full oft of his 


perilous journey. Yet till All Hallows 
Day he lingered with Arthur, and: on 
that day they made a great feast for 
the hero’s sake, with much revel and 
richness of the Round Table. Courte- 
ous knights and comely ladies, all 
were in sorrow for the love of that 


knight, and though they spake no word 


of it, many were joyless for his sake. 

And after meat, sadly Sir Gawain 
turned to his uncle, and spake of his 
journey, and said, ‘‘Liege lord of my 
life, leave from you I crave. Ye know 
well how the matter stands without 
more words; to-morrow am I bound to 
set forth in search of the Green 
Knight.’’ 

Then came together all the noblest 
knights, Ywain and Eree, and many 
another. Sir Dodinel le Sauvage, the 
Duke of Clarence, Launeelot and 
Lionel, and Lucan the Good, Sir Bors 
and Sir Bedivere, valiant knights both, 
and many another hero, with Sir 
Mador de la Porte, and they all drew 
near, heavy at heart, to take counsel 
with Sir Gawain. Much sorrow and 
weeping was there in the hall to think 
that so worthy a knight as Gawain 
should wend his way to seek a deadly 
blow, and should no more wield his 
sword in fight. But the knight made 
ever good cheer, and said, ‘‘Nay, 
wherefore should I shrink? What may 
a man do but prove his fate?’’ 

He dwelt there all that day, and on 
the morn he arose and asked betimes 
for his armor; and they brought it unto 
him on this wise: first, a rich carpet 
was stretched on the floor (and 
brightly did the gold gear glitter upon 
it), then the knight stepped upon it, 
and handled the steel; clad he was in a 
doublet of silk, with a close hood, lined 
fairly throughout. Then they set the 
steel shoes upon his feet, and wrapped 
his legs with greaves, with polished 
knee-caps, fastened with knots of gold. 
Then they cased his thighs in cuisses 
closed with thongs, and brought him 
the byrnie of bright steel rings sewn 
upon a fair stuff. Well burnished 


braces they set on each arm with good 
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elbow-pieces, and gloves of mail, and 
all.the goodly gear that should shield 
him in his need. And they cast over all 
a rich sureoat, and set the golden spurs 
on his heels, and girt him with a trusty 
sword fastened with a silken bawdrick. 
When he was thus clad his harness was 
costly, for the least loop or latchet 
gleamed with gold. So armed as he 
was he hearkened Mass and made his 
offering at the high altar. Then he 
came to the king, and the: knights of 
his court, and courteously took leave 
of lords and ladies, and they kissed 
him, and commended him to Christ. 

With that was Gringalet ready, girt 
with a saddle that gleamed gaily with 
many golden fringes, enriched and 
decked anew for the venture. The 
bridle was all barred about with bright 
gold buttons, and all the covertures 
and trappings of the steed, the crupper 
and the rich skirts, accorded with the 
saddle; spread fair with the rich red 
gold that glittered and gleamed in the 
rays of the sun. 

Then the knight called for his hel- 
met, which was well lined throughout, 
and set it high on his head, and hasped 
it behind. He wore a light kerchief 
over the ventail,? that was broidered 
and studded with fair gems on a broad 
silken ribbon, with birds of gay color, 
and many a turtle and true-lover’s 
knot interlaced thickly, even as many 
a maiden had wrought diligently for 
seven winters long. But the circlet 
which crowned his helmet was yet more 
precious, being adorned with a device 
in diamonds. Then they brought him 
his shield, which was of bright red, 
with the pentangle painted thereon in 
gleaming gold. And why that noble 
prince bare the pentangle I am minded 
to tell you, though my tale tarry 
thereby. It is a sign that Solomon set 
ere-while, as betokening truth; for it 
is a figure with five points, and each 
line overlaps the other, and nowhere 
hath it beginning or end, so that in 
English it is called ‘‘the endless knot.’’ 
And therefore was it well suiting to 
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this knight and to his arms, since 
Gawain was faithful in five and five- 
fold, for pure was he as gold, void of 
all villainy artd endowed with all vir- 
tues. Therefore he bare the pentangle 
on shield and surcoat as truest ot 
heroes and: gentlest of knights. 

For first he was faultless in his five 
senses; and his five fingers never 
failed him; and all his trust upon 
earth was in the five wounds that 
Christ bare on the cross, as the Creed 
tells. And wherever this knight found 
himself in stress of battle, he deemed 
well that he drew his strength from 
the five joys which the Queen of 
Heaven had of her Child. And for 
this cause did he bear an image of Our 
Lady on the one half of his shield, 
that whenever he looked upon it, he 
might not lack for aid. And the fifth. 
five that the hero used were frankness 
and fellowship above all, purity and 
courtesy that never failed him, and 
compassion that surpasses all; and in 
these five virtues was that hero 
wrapped and clothed. And all these, 
five-fold, were linked one in the other, 
so that they had no end, and were fixed 
on five points that never failed, neither 
at any side were they joined or sun- 
dered, nor could ye find beginning or 
end. And therefore on his shield was 
the knot shapen, red-gold upon red, 
which is the pure pentangle. Now was 
Sir Gawain ready, and he took his — 
lance in hand, and bade them all fare- 
well, he deemed it had been for ever. 

Then he smote the steed with his 
spurs, and sprang on his way, so that 
sparks flew from the stones after him. 
All that saw him were grieved at 
heart, and said one to the other, ‘‘ By 
Christ, ‘tis great pity that one of such 
noble life should be lost! I’ faith, 
’t were not easy to find his equal upon 
earth. The kine had done better to 
have wrought more warily. Yonder 
knight should have been made a duke; 
a gallant leader of men is he, and such 
a fate had beseemed him better than 
to be hewn in pieces at the will of an 
elfish man, for mere pride. Who ever 
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knew a king to take such counsel as to 
risk his knights on a Christmas jest?’’ 
Many were the tears that flowed from 
their eyes when that goodly knight 
rode from the hall. He made no de- 
laying, but went his way swiftly, and 
rode many a wild road, as I heard say 
in the book. 

So rode Sir Gawain through the 
realm of Logres, on an errand that he 
held for no jest. Often he lay com- 
panionless at night, and must lack 
the fare that he lked. No comrade 
had he save his steed, and none save 
God with whom to take counsel. At 
length he drew nigh to North Wales, 
and left the isles of Anglesey on his 
left hand, crossing over the fords by 
the foreland over at Holyhead, till he 
came into the wilderness of Wirral, 
where but few dwell who love God and 
man of true heart. And ever he asked, 
as he fared, of all whom he met, if they 
had heard any tidings of a Green 
Knight in the country thereabout, or of 
a Green Chapel? And all answered 
him, Nay, never in their lives had they 
seen any man of such a hue. And the 
knight wended his way by many a 
strange road and many a rugged path, 
and the fashion of his countenance 
changed full often ere he saw the 
Green Chapel. 

Many a cliff did he climb in that 
unknown land, where afar from his 
friends he rode as a stranger. Never 
did he come to a stream or a ford but 
he found a foe before him, and that 
one so marvelous, so foul and fell, that 
it behoved him to fight. So many won- 
ders did that knight behold, that it 
were too long to tell the tenth part of 
them. Sometimes he fought with 
dragons and wolves; sometimes with 
wild men that dwelt in the rocks; an- 
other while with bulls, and bears, and 
wild boars, or with siants of the high 
moorland that drew near to him 
Had he not been a doughty knight, 
enduring, and of well-proved valor, 
and a servant of God, doubtless he had 
been slain, for he was oft in danger of 
death. Yet he cared not so much for 


the strife; what he deemed worse was 
when the cold clear water was shed 
from the clouds, and froze ere it fell 
on the fallow ground. More nights 
than enough he slept in his harness on 
the bare rocks, near slain with the 
sleet, while the stream leapt bubbling 
from the crest of the hills, and hung in 
hard icicles over his head. 

“Thus in peril and pain, and many a 
hardship, the knight rode alone till 
Christmas Eve, and in that tide he 
made his prayer to the Blessed Virgin 
that she would guide his steps and lead 
him to some dwelling. On that morn- 
ing he rode by a hill, and came into a 
thick forest, wild and drear; on each 
side were high hills, and thick woods 
below them of great hoar oaks, a hun- 
dred together, of hazel and hawthorn 
with their trailing boughs intertwined, 
and rough ragged moss spreading 
everywhere. On the bare twigs the 
birds chirped piteously, for pain of the 
cold. The knight upon Gringalet rode 
lonely beneath them, through marsh 
and mire, much troubled at heart lest 
he should fail to see the service of the 
Lord, who on that self-same night was 
born of a maiden for the cure of our 
erief; and therefore he said, sighing, 
‘‘T beseech thee, Lord, and Mary thy 
gentle Mother, for some shelter where 
I may hear Mass, and thy matins at 
morn. This I ask meekly, and thereto 
I pray my Paternoster, Ave, and 
Credo.’’ Thus he rode praying, and 
lamenting his misdeeds, and he crossed 
himself, and said, ‘‘May the Cross of 
Christ speed me.’’ 

Now that knight had crossed himself 
but thrice ere he was aware in the 
wood of a dwelling within a moat, 
above a lawn, on a mound surrounded 
by many mighty trees that stood round 
the moat. ’T was the fairest castle that 
ever a knight owned ; built in a meadow 
with a park all about it, and a spiked 
palisade, closely driven, that enclosed 
the trees for more than two miles. The 
knight was ware of the hold from the 
side, as it shone through the oaks. 
Then he lifted off his helmet, and 
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thanked Christ and Saint Julian that 
they had courteously granted his 
prayer, and hearkened to his ery. 
‘‘Now,’’ quoth the knight, ‘‘1 beseech 
ye, grant me fair hostel.’’ Then he 
pricked Gringalet with his golden 
spurs, and rode gaily towards the great 
gate, and came swiftly to the bridge 
end. 

The bridge was drawn up and the 
gates close shut; the walls were strong 
and thick, so that they might fear no 
tempest. The knight on his charger 
abode on the bank of the deep double 
ditch that surrounded the castle. ‘The 
walls were set deep in the water, and 
rose aloft to a wondrous height; they 
were of hard hewn stone up to the 
corbels, which were adorned beneath 
the battlements with fair carvings, and 
turrets set in between with many a 
loophole; a better barbican Sir Gawain 
had never looked upon. And within 
he beheld the high hall, with its tower 
and many windows with carven cor- 
nices, and chalk-white chimneys on the 
turreted roofs that shone fair in the 
sun. And everywhere, thickly scat- 
tered on the castle battlements, were 
pinnacles, so many that it seemed as if 
it were all wrought out of paper, so 
white was it. 

The knight on his steed deemed it 
fair enough, if he might come to be 
sheltered within it to lodge there while 
that the holy-day lasted. He called 
aloud, and soon there came a porter 
of kindly countenance, who stood on 
the wall and greeted this knight and 
asked his errand. 

‘‘Good sir,’’ quoth Gawain, ‘‘wilt 
thou go mine errand to the high lord 
of the castle, and crave for me 
lodging ?’’ 

““Yea, by Saint Peter,’’ quoth the 
porter. ‘‘In sooth, I trow that ye be 
welcome to dwell here so long as it 
may like ye.’’ 

Then he went, and came again 
swiftly, and many folk with him to 
receive the knight. They let down the 
ereat drawbridge, and came forth and 
knelt on their knees on the cold earth 


the hall. 
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to, give him worthy welcome. They 
held wide open the great gates, and 
courteously he bade them rise, and 
rode over the bridge. Then men came 
to him and held his stirrup while he 
dismounted, and took and stabled his 
steed. There came down knights and 
squires to bring the guest with joy to 
When he raised his helmet 
there were many to take it from his 
hand, fain to serve him, and they took 
from him sword and shield. 

Sir Gawain gave good greeting to 
the noble and the mighty men who 
came to do him honor. Clad in his 
shining armor they led him to the hall, 
where a great fire burnt brightly on 
the floor; and the lord of the house- 
hold came forth from his chamber to 
meet the hero fitly. He spake to the 
knight, and said: ‘‘Ye are welcome to 
do here as it likes ye. All that is here 
is your own to have at your will and 
disposal.’’ 

‘‘Gramercy !’’ quoth Gawain, 
Christ requite ye.”’ 

As friends that were fain+ each em- 
braced the other; and Gawain looked 
on the knight who greeted him so 
kindly, and thought “twas a_ bold 
warrior that owned that burg. 

Of mighty stature he was, and of 
high age; broad and flowing was his 
beard, and of a bright hue. He was 
stalwart of lmb, and strong in his 
stride, his face fiery red, and his speech 
free: in sooth he seemed one well fitted 
to be a leader of valiant men. 

Then the lord led Sir Gawain to a 
chamber, and commanded folk to wait 
upon him, and at his bidding there 
came men enough who brought the 
guest to a fair bower. The bedding 
was noble, with curtains of pure silk 
wrought with gold, and wondrous 
coverings of fair cloth all embroidered. 
The curtains ran on ropes with rings 
of red gold, and the walls were hung 
with carpets of Orient, and the same 
spread on the floor. There with 
mirthful speeches they took from the 
guest his byrnie and all his shining 
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armor, and brought him rich robes of 
the choicest in its stead. They were 
long and flowing, and became him well, 
and when he was clad in them, all who 
looked on the hero thought that surely 
God had never made a fairer knight: 
he seemed as if he might be a prince 
without peer in the field where men 
strive in battle. 

Then before the hearth-place, where- 
on the fire burned, they made ready a 
chair for Gawain, hung about with 
cloth and fair cushions; and there 
they east around him a mantle of 
brown samite, richly embroidered and 
furred within with costly skins of er- 
mine, with a hood of the same, and he 
seated himself in that rich seat, and 
warmed himself at the fire, and was 
cheered at heart. And while he sat 
thus, the serving men set up a table 
on trestles, and covered it with a fair 
white cloth, and set thereon salt- 
cellar, and napkin, and silver spoons; 
and the knight washed at his will, and 
set him down to meat. 

The folk served him courteously 
with many dishes seasoned of the best, 
a double portion. All kinds of fish 
were there, some baked in bread, some 
broiled on the embers, some sodden, 
some stewed and savored with spices, 
with all sorts of cunning devices to his 
taste. And often he called it a feast, 
when they spake gaily to him all to- 
gether, and said, “‘Now take ye this 
penance, and it shall be for your 
amendment.’’ Much mirth thereof did 
Sir Gawain make. 

Then they questioned that prince 
courteously of whence he came; and 
he told them that he was of the court 
of Arthur, who is the rich royal king 
of the Round Table, and that it was 
Gawain himself who was within their 
walls, and would keep Christmas with 
them, as the chance had fallen out. 
And when the lord of the castle heard 
those tidings, he laughed aloud for 
gladness, and all men in that keep 
were joyful that they should be in the 
company of him to whom belonged all 
fame, and valor, and courtesy, and 


whose honor was praised above that of 
all men on earth. Hach said softly to 
his fellow, ‘‘Now shall we see courte- 
ous bearing, and the manner of speech 
befitting courts. What charm lieth in 
gentle speech shall we learn without 
asking, since here we have welcomed 
the fine father of courtesy. God has 
surely shown us his grace since he 
sends us such a guest as Gawain! 
When men shall sit and sing, blithe 
for Christ’s birth, this knight shall 
bring us to the knowledge of fair 
manners, and it may be that hearing 
him we may learn the cunning speech 
of love.’’ 

By the time the knight had risen 
from dinner it was near night-fall. 
Then chaplains took their way to the 
chapel, and rang loudly, even as they 
should, for the solemn evensong of the 
high feast. Thither went the lord, and 
the lady also, and entered with her 
maidens into a comely closet, and 
thither also went Gawain. Then the 
lord took him by the sleeve and led 
him to a seat, and called him by his 
name, and told him he was of all men 
in the world the most welcome. And 
Sir Gawain thanked him truly, and 
each kissed the other, and they sat 
eravely together throughout the 
service. 

Then was the lady fain? to look 
upon that knight; and she came forth 
from her closet with many fair 
maidens. The fairest of ladies was she 
in face, and figure, and coloring, 
fairer even than Guinevere, so the 
knight thought. She came through the 
chancel to greet the hero; another lady 
held her by the left hand, older than 
she, and seemingly of high estate, with 
many nobles about her. But unlike to 
look upon were those ladies, for if the 
younger were fair, the elder was 
yellow. Rich red were the cheeks of 
the one, rough and wrinkled those of 
the other; the kerchiefs of the one were 
broidered with many glistening pearls, 
her throat and neck bare, and whiter 
than the snow that lies on the hills; 
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the neck of the other was swathed in 
a gorget, with a white wimple over 
her black chin. Her forehead was 
wrapped in silk with many ' folds, 
worked with knots, so that naught of 
her was seen save her black brows, her 
eyes, her nose, and her lips, and those 
were bleared, and ill to look upon. A 
worshipful lady in sooth one might 
call her! In figure was she short and 
broad, and thickly made—far fairer 
to behold was she whom she led by the 
hand. 

When Gawain beheld that fair lady, 
who looked at him graciously, with 
leave of the lord he went towards them, 
and, bowing low, he greeted the elder, 
but the younger and fairer he took 
lightly in his arms, and kissed her 
courteously, and greeted her in 
knightly wise. Then she hailed him 
as friend, and he quickly prayed to be 
counted as her servant, if she so 
willed. Then they took him between 
them, and talking, led him to the 
chamber, to the hearth, and bade them 
bring spices, and they brought them in 
plenty with the good wine that was 
wont to be drunk at such seasons. 
Then the lord sprang to his feet and 
bade them make merry, and took off 
his hood, and hung it on a spear, and 
bade him win the worship thereof who 
should make most mirth that Christ- 
mas-tide. ‘‘And I shall try, by my 
faith, to fool it with the best, by the 
help of my friends, ere I lose my 
raiment.’’ Thus with gay words the 
lord made trial to gladden Gawain 
with jests that night, till it was time 
to bid them light the tapers, and Sir 
Gawain took leave of them and gat 
him to rest. 

In the morn when all men eall to 
mind how Christ our Lord was born on 
earth to die for us, there is joy, for his 
sake, in all dwellings of the world; and 
so was there here on that day. For 
high feast was held, with many dain- 
ties and cunningly cooked messes. On 
the dais sat gallant men, clad in their 
best. The ancient dame sat on the 
high seat, with the lord of the castle 


beside her. Gawain and the fair lady 


sat together, even in the midst of the . 


board, when the feast was served; and 
so throughout &ll the hall each sat in 
his degree, and was served in order. 
There was meat, there was mirth, there 
was much joy, so that to tell thereof 
would take me too long, though perad- 
venture I might strive to declare it. 
But Gawain and that fair lady had 
much joy of each other’s company 
through her sweet words and courteous 
converse. And.there was music made 
before each prince, trumpets and 
drums, and merry piping: each man 
hearkened his minstrel, and they too 
hearkened theirs. 

So they held high feast that day and 
the next, and the third day thereafter, 
and the joy on Saint John’s Day was 
fair to hearken, for ’t was the last of 
the feast and the guests would depart 
in the gray of the morning. Therefore 
they awoke early, and drank wine, and 
danced fair carols, and at last, when it 
was late, each man took his leave to 
wend early on his way. Gawain would 
bid his host farewell, but the lord took 
him by the hand, and led him to his 
own chamber beside the hearth, and 
there he thanked him for the favor he 
had shown him in honoring his dwell- 
ing at that high season, and gladden- 
ing his castle with his fair counte- 
nance. ‘‘I wis, sir, that while I live 
I shall be held the worthier that 
Gawain has been my guest at God’s 
own feast.’’ 

‘Gramercy, sir,’’ quoth Gawain, 
‘‘in good faith, all the honor is yours, 
may the High King give it you, and I 
am but at your will to work your be- 
hest, inasmuch as I am beholden to you 
in great and small by rights.’’ 

Then the lord did his best to per- 
suade the knight to tarry with him, but 
Gawain answered that he might in no 
wise do so. Then the host asked him 
courteously what stern behest had 
driven him at the holy season from the 
king’s court, to fare all alone, ere yet 
the feast was ended ? 

‘‘Worsooth,’’ quoth the knight, ‘‘ye 
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say but the truth: ’tis a high quest 
and a pressing that hath brought me 
afield, for I am summoned myself to 
a certain place, and I know not 
whither in the world I may wend to 
find it; so help me Christ, I would give 
all the kingdom of Logres an! I 
might find it by New Year’s morn. 
Therefore, sir, ] make request of you 
that ye tell me truly if ye ever heard 
word of the Green Chapel, where it 
may be found, and the Green Knight 
that keeps it. For I am pledged by 
solemn compact sworn between us to 
meet that knight at the New Year if so 
I were on life; and of that same New 
‘ Year it wants but little—i’ faith, I 
would look on that hero more joyfully 
than on any other fair sight! There- 
fore, by your will, it behoves me to 
leave you, for I have but barely three 
days, and I would as fain fall dead as 
fail of mine errand.”’ 

Then the lord quoth, laughing, 
‘“Now must ye needs stay, for I will 
show you your goal, the Green Chapel, 
ere your term be at an end, have ye 
no fear! But ye can take your ease, 
friend, in your bed, till the fourth day, 
and go forth on the first of the year 
and come to that place at mid-morn to 
do as ye will. Dwell here till New 
Year’s Day, and then rise and set forth, 
and ye shall be set in the way; ’t 1s not 
two miles hence.’’ 

Then was Gawain glad, and he 
laughed gaily. ‘‘Now I thank you for 
this above all else. Now my quest is 
achieved, I will dwell here at your 
will, and otherwise do as ye shall 
ask.’’ 

Then the lord took him, and set him 
beside him, and bade the ladies be 
fetched for their greater pleasure, 
though between themselves they had 
solace. The lord, for gladness, made 
merry. jest, even as one who wist not 
what to do for joy; and he cried aloud 
to the knight, ‘‘Ye have promised to 
do the thing I bid ye: will ye hold to 
this behest, here, at once?”’ 

“Yea, forsooth,’’? said that true 
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knight, ‘‘while I abide in your burg, 
J am bound by your behest.’’ 

‘“Ye have traveled from far,’’ said 
the host, ‘‘and since then ye have 
waked with me, ye are not well re- 
freshed by rest and sleep, as I know. 
Ye shall therefore abide in your cham- 
ber, and lie at your ease to-morrow at 
Mass-tide, and go to meat when ye 
will with my wife, who shall sit with 
you, and comfort you with her com- 
pany till I return; and I shall rise 
early and go forth to the chase.’’ And 
Gawain agreed to all this courteously. 

“Sir Knight,’’ quoth the host, ‘‘we 
will make a covenant. Whatsoever I 
win in the wood shall be yours, and 
whatever may fall to your share, that 
shall ye exchange for it. Let us 
swear, friend, to make this exchange, 
however our hap may be, for worse or 
for better.’’ 

“‘T grant ye your will,’’ quoth 
Gawain the good; ‘‘if ye list so to do, it 
liketh me well.’’ 

‘‘Bring hither the wine-cup, the 
bargain is made,’’ so said the lord of 
that castle. They laughed each one, 
and drank of the wine, and made 
merry, these lords and ladies, as it 
pleased them. Then with gay talk and 
merry jest they rose, and stood, and 
spoke softly, and kissed courteously, 
and took leave of each other. With 
burning torches, and many a serving- 
man, was each led to his couch; yet 
ere they gat them to bed the old lord 
oft repeated their covenant, for he 
knew well how to make sport. 


III 


Full early, ere daylight, the folk 
rose up; the guests who would depart 
called their grooms, and they made 
them ready, and saddled the steeds, 
tightened up the girths, and trussed | 
up their mails. The knights, all 
arrayed for riding, leapt up lightly, 
and took their bridles, and each rode 
his way as pleased him best. 

The lord of the land was not the 
last. Ready for the chase, with many 
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of his men, he ate a sop hastily when 
he had heard Mass, and then with 
_ blast of the bugle fared forth to the 
field. He and his nobles were to horse 
ere daylight glimmered upon the earth. 

Then the huntsmen coupled their 
hounds, unclosed the kennel door, and 
ealled them out. They blew three 
blasts gaily on the bugles, the hounds 
bayed fiercely, and they that would go 
a-hunting checked and chastised them. 
A hundred hunters there were of the 
best, so I have heard tell. Then the 
trackers gat them to the trysting-place 
and uncoupled the hounds, and the 
forest rang again with their gay 
blasts. 

At the first sound of the hunt the 
game quaked for fear, and fled, trem- 
bling, along the vale. They betook 
them to the heights, but the hers in 
wait turned them back with loud cries; 
the harts they let pass them, and the 
stags with their spreading antlers, for 
the lord had forbidden that they 
should be slain, but the hinds and the 
does they turned back, and drave 
down into the valleys. Then might 
ye see much shooting of arrows. As 
the deer fled under the boughs a 
broad whistling shaft smote and 
wounded each sorely, so that, wounded 
and bleeding, they fell dying on the 
banks. The hounds followed swiftly 
on their tracks, and hunters, blowing 
the horn, sped after them with ringing 
shouts as if the cliffs burst asunder. 
What game escaped those that shot was 
run down at the outer ring. Thus 
were they driven on the hills, and 
harassed at the waters, so well did the 
men know their work, and the grey- 
hounds were so great and swift that 
they ran them down as fast as the 
hunters could slay them. Thus the 
lord passed the day in mirth and joy- 
fulness, even to nightfall. 

So the lord roamed the woods, and 
Gawain, that good knight, lay ever 
a-bed, curtained about, under the 
costly coverlet, while the daylight 
oleamed on the walls. And as he lay 
half slumbering, he heard a little 
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sotind at the door, and he raised his 
head, and caught back a corner of the 
curtain, and yaited to see what it 
might be. It was the lovely lady, the 
lord’s wife; she shut the door softly 
behind her, and turned towards the 
bed; and Gawain was shamed, laid 
him down softly and made as if he 
slept. And she came lightly to the 
bedside, within the curtain, and sat 
herself down beside him, to wait till 
he wakened. The knight lay there 
awhile, and marveled within himself 
what her coming might betoken; and 
he said to himself, ‘‘ ’I were more 
seemly if I asked her what hath 
brought her hither.’’ Then he made © 
feint to waken, and turned towards 
her, and opened his eyes as one 
astonished, and crossed himself; and 
she looked on ,him laughing, with her 
cheeks red and white, lovely to behold, 
and small smiling lips. 

‘Good morrow, Sir Gawain,’’ said 
that fair lady; ‘‘ye are but a careless 
sleeper, since one can enter thus. Now 
are ye taken unawares, and lest ye es- 
cape me I shall bind you in your bed; 
of that be ye assured!’’ Laughing, 
she spake these words. 

‘‘Good morrow, fair lady,’’ quoth 
Gawain blithely. ‘‘I will do your will, 
as it likes me well. For I yield me 
readily, and pray your grace, and that 
is best, by my faith, since I needs 
must do so.’’ Thus he jested again, 
laughing. ‘‘But an ye would, fair 
lady, grant me this grace that ye pray 
your prisoner to rise. I would get me 
from bed, and array me better; then 
could JI talk with ye in ‘more 
comfort.’’ | 

‘‘Nay, forsooth, fair sir,’’ quoth the 
lady, ‘‘ye shall not rise, I will rede? 
ye better. J shall keep ye here, since 
ye can do no other,.and talk with my 
knight whom J have captured. For I 
know well that ye are Sir Gawain, 
whom all the world worships, where- 
soever ye may ride. Your honor and 
your courtesy are praised by lords and 
ladies, by all who live. Now ye are 
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here and we are alone; my lord and his 
men are afield; the serving men in 
their beds, and my maidens also, and 
the door shut upon us. And since in 
this hour I have him that all men love, 
J shall use my time well with speech, 
while it lasts. Ye are welcome to my 
company, for it behoves*me in sooth to 
be your servant.”’ 

‘‘In good faith,’’ quoth Gawain, ‘‘I 
think me that I am not him of whom 
ye speak, for unworthy am I of such 
service as ye here proffer. In sooth, 
I were glad if I might set myself by 
word or service to your pleasure; a 
pure joy would it be to me!”’ 

‘*In good faith, Sir Gawain,’’ quoth 
the gay lady, ‘‘the praise and the 
prowess that pleases all ladies I lack 
them not, nor hold them light; yet 
are there ladies enough who would 
liever now have the knight in their 
hold, as I have ye here, to dally with 
your courteous words, to bring them 
comfort and to ease their cares, than 
much of the treasure and the gold that 
are theirs. And now, through the 
grace of Him who upholds the heavens, 
I have wholly in my power that which 
they all desire!’’ 

Thus the lady, fair to look upon, 
made him great cheer, and Sir 
Gawain, with modest words, answered 
her again: ‘‘Madam,’’ he quoth, ‘‘may 
Mary requite ye, for in good faith I 
have found in ye a noble frankness. 
Much courtesy have other folk shown 
me, but the honor they have done me 
is naught to the worship of yourself, 
who knoweth but good.”’ 

‘“‘By Mary,’’ quoth the lady, ‘‘I 
think otherwise; for were I worth all 
the women alive, and had I the wealth 
of the world in my hand, and might 
choose me a lord to my liking, then, 
for all that I have seen in ye, Sir 
Knight, of beauty and courtesy and 
blithe semblance, and for all that I 
have hearkened and hold for true, 
there should be no knight on earth to 
be chosen before ye.’’ 

“Well I wot,’’ quoth Sir Gawain, 
‘““that ye have chosen a better; but I 
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am proud that ye should so prize me, 
and as your servant do I hold ye my 
sovereign, and your knight am J, and 
may Christ reward ye.’’ 

So they talked of many matters till 
mid-morn was past, and ever the lady 
made as though she loved him, and 
the knight turned her speech aside. 
For though she were the brightest of 
maidens, yet had he forborne to show 
her love for the danger that awaited 
him, and the blow that must be given 
without delay. 

Then the lady prayed her leave 
from him, and he granted it readily. 
And she gave him good-day, with 
laughing glance, but he must needs 
marvel at her words: 

‘‘Now He that speeds fair speech 
reward ye this disport; but that ye 
be Gawain, my mind misdoubts me 
greatly.’’ 

‘“Wherefore?’’ quoth the knight 
quickly, fearing lest he had lacked 
in some courtesy. 

And the lady spake: ‘‘So true a 
knight as Gawain is holden, and one 
so perfect in courtesy, would never 
have tarried so long with a lady but he 
would of his courtesy have craved a 
kiss at parting.’’ 

Then quoth Gawain, ‘‘I wot I will 
do even as it may please ye, and kiss 
at your commandment, as a true 
knight should who forbears to ask for 
fear of displeasure.’’ 

At that she came near and bent 
down and kissed the knight, and each 
commended the other to Christ, and 
she went forth from the chamber 
softly. 

Then Sir Gawain arose and called 
his chamberlain and chose his gar- 
ments, and when he was ready, he gat 
him forth to Mass, and then went to 
meat, and made merry all day till the 
rising of the moon, and never had a 
knight fairer lodging than had he with 
those two noble ladies, the elder and 
the younger. 

And ever the lord of the land 
ehased the hinds through holt and 
heath till eventide, and then with 
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much blowing of bugles and baying of 
hounds they bore the game homeward ; 
and by the time daylight was done all 
the folk had returned to that fair 
eastle. And when the lord and Sir 
Gawain met together, then were they 
both well pleased. The lord com- 
manded them all to assemble in the 
ereat hall, and the ladies to descend 
with their maidens, and there, before 
them all, he bade the men fetch in the 
spoil of the day’s hunting, and he 
ealled unto Gawain, and counted the 
tale of the beasts, and showed them 
unto him, and said, ‘‘ What think ye of 
this game, Sir Knight? Have I de- 
served of ye thanks for my wood- 
eraft?’’ 

** Yea, I wis,’’ quoth the other, ‘‘here 
is the fairest spoil I have seen this 
seven year in the winter season.”’ 

‘‘And all this do I give ye, 
Gawain,’’ quoth the host, ‘‘for by 
accord of covenant ye may claim it as 
your own.”’ of 

‘‘That, is sooth,’’? quoth the other, 
‘‘T grant you that same; and I have 
fairly won this within walls, and with 
as good will do I yield it to ye.’’ With 
that he clasped his hands round the 
lord’s neck and kissed him as courte- 
ously as he might. ‘‘Take ye here my 
spoils, no more have I won; ye should 
have it freely, though it were greater 
than this.”’ ) 

‘* "Tis good,’’ said the host, ‘‘gram- 
ercy thereof. Yet were I fain to know 
where ye won this same favor, and if 
it were by your own wit?’’ 

““Nay,’’ answered Gawain, ‘‘that 
was not in the bond. Ask me no 
more: ye have taken what was yours 
by right, be content with that.’’ 

They laughed and jested together, 
and sat them down to supper, where 
they were served with many dainties; 
and after supper they sat by the 
hearth, and wine was served out to 
them; and oft in their jesting they 
promised to observe on the morrow the 
same covenant that they had made be- 
fore, and whatever chance might be- 
tide, to exchange their spoil, be it 
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much or little, when they met at night. | 
Thus they renewed their bargain be- 
fore the whole court, and then the 
night-drink was served, and each 
courteously took leave of the other and 
gat him to bed. 

By the time the cock had crowed 
thrice, the lord of the castle had left 
his bed; Mass was sung and meat fitly 
served. The folk were forth to the 
wood ere the day broke; with hound 
and horn they rode over the plain, and 
uncoupled their dogs among the 
thorns. Soon they struck on _ the 
scent, and the hunt cheered on the 
hounds who were first to seize it, 
urging them with shouts. The others 
hastened to the ery, forty at once, and 
there rose such a clamor from the pack 
that the rocks rang again. The hunts- 
men spurred them on with shouting 
and blasts of the horn; and the hounds 
drew together to a thicket betwixt the 
water and a high crag in the cliff be- 
neath the hillside. There where the 
rough rock fell ruggedly, they, the 
huntsmen, fared to the finding, and 
east about round the hill and the 
thicket behind them. The knights wist 
well what beast was within, and would 
drive him forth with the bloodhounds. 
And as they beat the bushes, sud- 
denly over the beaters there rushed 
forth a wondrous great and fierce boar, 
long since had he left the herd to 
roam by himself. Grunting, he cast 
many to the ground, and fied forth at 
his best speed, without more mischief. 
The men hallooed loudly and cried, 
‘‘Hay! Hay!’’ and blew the horns to 
urge on the hounds, and rode swiftly 
after the boar. Many a time did he 
turn to bay and tear the hounds, and 
they yelped, and howled shrilly. Then 
the men made ready their arrows and 
shot at him, but the points were turned 
on his thick hide, and the _ barbs 
would not bite upon him, for the 
shafts shivered in pieces, and the head 
but leapt again wherever it hit. 

But when the boar felt the stroke of 
the arrows, he waxed mad with rage, 
and turned on the hunters and tare 
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many, so that, affrighted, they fled 
before him. But the lord on a swift 
steed pursued him, blowing his bugle; 
as a gallant knight he rode through the 
woodland chasing the boar till the sun 
grew low. 

So did the hunters this day, while 
Sir Gawain lay in his bed lapped in 
rich gear; and the lady forgat not to 
salute him, for early was she at his 
side, to cheer his mood. 

She came to the bedside and looked 
on the knight, and Gawain gave her 
fit greeting, and she greeted him again 
with ready words, and sat her by his 
side and laughed, and with a sweet 
look she spoke to him: 

“Sir, if ye be Gawain, I ira it a 
wonder that ye be so stern and cold, 


' and eare not for the courtesies OF 


friendship, but if one teach ye to know 
them ye, cast the lesson out of your 
mind. Ye have soon forgotten what 
I taught ye yesterday, by all the truest 
tokens that I knew!’’ 

‘*What is that?’’ quoth the knight. 
‘‘T trow I know not. If it be sooth 
that ye say, then is the blame mine 
own.”’ 

‘‘But I taught ye of kissing,’’ quoth 
the fair lady. ‘‘Wherever a _ fair 
countenance is shown him, it behoves 
a courteous knight quickly to claim a 
kiss.”’ 

‘‘Nay, my dear,’’ said Sir Gawain, 
‘‘cease that speech; that durst I not 
do lest I were denied, for if I were 
forbidden I wot I were wrong did I 
further entreat.’’ 

“‘T? faith,’’ quoth the lady merrily, 
‘‘ve may not be forbid; ye are strong 
enough to constrain by strength an ye 
will, were any so discourteous as to 
give ye denial.”’ 

‘‘Yea, by heaven,’’ said Gawain, 
‘ve speak well; but threats profit little 
in the land where I dwell, and so with 
a gift that is given not of good will! 
I am at your commandment to kiss 
when ye like, to take or to leave as ye 
list.’’ 

Then the lady bent her down and 
kissed him courteously. 
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And as they spake together she 
said, ‘‘I would learn somewhat from 
ye, an ye would not be wroth, for 
young ye are and fair, and so eourte- 
ous and knightly as ye are known to 
be, the head of all chivalry, and versed 
in all wisdom of love and war—’tis 
ever told of true knights how they 
adventured their lives for their true 
love, and endured hardships for her 
favors, and avenged her with valor, 
and eased her sorrows, and brought 
joy to her bower; and ye are the fairest 
knight of your time, and your fame 
and your honor are everywhere; yet 
I have sat by ye here twice, and never 
a word have I heard of love! Ye who 
are so courteous and skilled in such 
love ought surely to teach one so 
young and unskilled some little craft 
of true love! -Why are ye so un- 
learned who are otherwise so _ fa- 
mous? Or is it that ye deemed me 


unworthy to hearken to your teach- 


ing? For shame, Sir Knight! I come 
hither alone and sit at your side to 
learn of ye some skill; teach me 
of your wit, while my lord is from 
home.’ 

‘‘In good faith,’’ quoth Gawain, 
‘‘oreat is my joy and my profit that so 
fair a lady as ye are should deign to 
come hither, and trouble ye with so 
poor a man, and make sport with your 
knight with kindly countenance, it 
pleaseth me much. But that I, in my 
turn, should take it upon me to tell of 
love and such like matters to ye who 
know more by half, or a hundred fold, 
of such craft than I do, or ever shall in 
all my lifetime, by my troth ’twere 
folly indeed! I will work your will to 
the best of my might as I am bounden, 
and evermore will I be your servant, 
so help me Christ !’’ 

Then often with guile she ques- 
tioned that knight that she might win 
him to woo her, but he defended him- 
self so fairly that none might in any 
wise blame him, and naught but bliss 
and harmless jesting was there between 
them. They laughed and talked to- 
eether till at last she kissed him, and 
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craved her leave of him, and went her 
way. . 

Then the knight arose and went 
forth to Mass, and afterward dinner 
was served and he sat and spake with 
the ladies all day. But the lord of 
the castle rode ever over the land 
chasing the wild boar, that fled 
through the thickets, slaying the best 
of his hounds and breaking their backs 
in sunder; till at last he was so weary 
he might run no longer, but made for 
a hole in a mound by a rock. He got 
the mound at his back and faced the 
hounds, whetting his white tusks and 
foaming at the mouth. The huntsmen 
stood aloof, fearing to draw nigh him; 
so many of them had been already 
wounded that they were loath to be 
torn with his tusks, so fierce he was 
and mad with rage. At length the 
lord himself came up, and saw the 
beast at bay, and the men standing 
aloof. Then quickly he sprang to the 
ground and drew out a bright blade, 
and waded through the stream to the 
boar. 

When the beast was aware of the 
knight with weapon in hand, he set 
up his bristles and snorted loudly, and 
many feared for their lord lest he 
should be slain. Then the boar leapt 
upon the knight so that beast and man 
were one atop of the other in the 
water; but the boar had the worst, of 
it, for the man had marked, even as 
he sprang, and set the point of his 
brand to the beast’s chest, and drove 
it up to the hilt, so that the heart was 
split in twain, and the boar fell snarl- 
ing, and was swept down by the water 
to where a hundred hounds seized on 
him, and the men drew him to shore 
for the dogs to slay. 

Then was there loud blowing of 
horns and baying of hounds; the 
huntsmen smote off the boar’s head, 
and hung the ecareass by the four feet 
to a stout pole, and so went on their 
way homewards. The head they bore 
before the lord himself, who had slain 
the beast at the ford by force of his 
strong hand. 
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alt seemed him o’er long ere he saw 
Sir Gawain in the hall, and he called, 
and the guest came to take that which 
fell to his share. And when he saw 
Gawain, the lord laughed aloud, and 
bade them eall the ladies and the 
household together, and he showed 
them the game, and told them the tale, 
how they hunted the wild boar through 
the woods, and of his length and 
breadth and height; and Sir Gawain 
commended his deeds and praised him 
for his valor, well proven, for so 
mighty a beast had he never seen 
before. 

Then they handled the huge head, 
and the lord said aloud, ‘‘Now, 
Gawain, this game is your own by sure 
covenant, as ye right well know.’’ 


‘¢ Tis sooth,’’? quoth the knight, . | 


‘‘and as truly will I give ye all I have 
gained.’’ He took the host round the 
neck, and kissed him courteously 
twice. ‘‘Now are we quits,’’ he said, 
‘‘this eventide, of all the covenants 
that we made since I came hither.”’ 

And the lord answered, ‘‘By Saint 
Giles, ye are the best I know; ye will 
be rich in a short space if ye drive 
such bargains!’ 

Then they set up the tables on 
trestles, and covered them with fair 
cloths, and lit waxen tapers on the 
walls. The knights sat and were 
served in the hall, and much game and 
glee was there round the hearth, with 
many songs, both at supper and after ; 
songs of Christmas, and new carols, 
with all the mirth one may think of. 
And ever that lovely lady sat by the 
knight, and with still stolen looks made 
such feint of pleasing him, that 
Gawain marveled much, and was 
wroth with himself, but he could not 
for his courtesy return her fair 
olances, but dealt with her cunningly, 
however she might strive to wrest the 
thing. 

When they had tarried in the hall 
so long as it seemed them good, they 
turned to the inner chamber and the 
wide hearthplace, and there they 
drank wine, and the host proffered to 
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renew the covenant for New Year’s 
Eve; but the knight craved leave to 
depart on the morrow, for it was nigh 
to the term when he must fulfil his 
pledge. But the lord would withhold 
him from so doing, and prayed him to 
tarry, and said, 

‘‘As I am a true knight I swear my 
troth that ye shall come to the Green 
Chapel to achieve your task on New 
Year’s morn, long before prime. 
Therefore abide ye in your bed, and I 
will hunt in this wood, and hold ye to 
the covenant to exchange with me 
against all the spoil I may bring hither. 
For twice have I tried ye, and found 
ye true, and the morrow shall be the 
third time and the best. Make we 
merry now while we may, and think on 
joy, for misfortune may take a man 
whensoever it wills.’’ 

Then Gawain granted his request, 
and they brought him drink, and they 
gat them with lights to bed. 

Sir Gawain lay and slept softly, but 
the lord, who was keen on woodcraft, 
was afoot early. After Mass he and 
his men ate a morsel, and he asked for 
his steed; all the knights who should 
ride with him were already mounted 
before the hall gates. 

"Twas a fair frosty morning, for the 
sun rose red in ruddy vapor, and the 
welkin was clear of clouds. The hunt- 
ers scattered them by a forest side, and 
the rocks rang again with the blast of 
their horns. Some came on the scent 
of a fox, and a hound gave tongue; the 
huntsmen shouted, and the pack fol- 
lowed in a crowd on the trail. The fox 
ran before them, and when they saw 
him, they pursued him with noise and 
much shouting, and he wound and 
turned through many a thick grove, 
often cowering and hearkening in a 
hedge. At last ‘by a little ditch he 
leapt out of a spinney, stole away slily 
by a copse path, and so out of the wood 
and away from the hounds. But he 
went, ere he wist, to a chosen tryst, and 
three started forth on him at once, so 
he must needs double back, and betake 
him to the wood again. 


Then it was joyful to hearken to the 
hounds; when all the pack had met to- 
gether and had sight of their game, 
they made as loud a din as if all the 
lofty cliffs had fallen clattering to- 
gether. The huntsmen shouted and 
threatened, and followed close upon 
him so that he might scarce escape, but 
Reynard was wily, and he turned and 
doubled upon them, and led the lord 
and his men over the hills, now on the 
slopes, now in the vales, while the 
knight at home slept through the cold 
morning beneath his costly curtains. 

But the fair lady of the castle rose 
betimes, and clad herself in a rich 
mantle that reached even to the 
ground, left her throat and her fair 
neck bare, and was bordered and lned 
with costly furs. On her head she wore 
no golden circlet, but a network of 
precious stones, that gleamed and shone 
through her tresses in clusters of 
twenty together. Thus she came into 
the chamber, closed the door after her, 
and set open a window, and ealled to 
him gaily, ‘‘Sir Knight, how may ye 
sleep? The morning is so fair.’’ 

Sir Gawain was deep in slumber, and 
in his dream he vexed him much for 
the destiny that should befall him on 
the morrow, when he should meet the 
knight at the Green Chapel, and abide 
his blow; but when the lady spake, he 
heard her, and came to himself, and 
roused from his dream and answered 
swiftly. The lady came laughing, and 
kissed him courteously, and he wel- 
comed her fittingly with a cheerful 
countenance. He saw her so glorious 
and gaily dressed, so faultless of fea- 
tures and complexion, that it warmed 
his heart to look upon her. 

They spake to each other smiling, 
and all was bliss and good cheer be- 
tween them. They exchanged fair 
words, and much happiness was there- 
in, yet there was a gulf between 
them, and she might win no more of 
her knight, for that gallant prince 
watched well his words—he would 
neither take her love, nor frankly re- 
fuse it. He cared for his courtesy, lest 
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he be deemed churlish, and yet more 
for his honor lest he be traitor to his 
host. ‘‘God forbid,’’ quoth he to him- 
self, ‘‘that it should so befall.’’ Thus 
with courteous words did he set aside 
all the special speeches that came from 
her lips. 

Then spake the lady to the knight, 
‘Ye deserve blame if ye hold not that 
lady who sits beside ye above all else in 
the world, if ye have not already a love 
whom ye hold dearer, and ‘like better, 
and have sworn such firm faith to that 
lady that ye care not to loose it—and 
that am I now fain to believe. And 
now I pray ye straitly that ye tell me 
that in truth, and hide it not.’’ 

And the knight answered, ‘‘ By Saint 
John’’ (and he smiled as he spake), 
‘“no such love have I, nor do I think to 
have yet awhile.’’ | 

‘““That is the worst word I may 
hear,’’ quoth the lady, ‘‘but in sooth I 
have mine answer ; kiss me now courte- 
ously, and I will go hence; I can but 
mourn as a maiden that loves much.’’ 

Sighing, she stooped down and kissed 
him, and then she rose up and spake as 
she stood, ‘‘Now, dear, at our parting 
do me this grace: give me some gift, if 
it were but thy glove, that I may be- 
think me of my knight, and lessen my 
mourning.’” 

‘‘Now, I wis,’’ quoth the knight, ‘‘I 
would that I had here the most pre- 
cious thing that I possess on earth that 
I might leave ye as love-token, great or 
small, for ye have deserved forsooth 
more reward than I might give ye. But 
it is not to your honor to have at this 
time a glove for reward as gift from 
Gawain, and I am here on a strange 
errand, and have no man with me, nor 
mails with goodly things—that mishkes 
me much, lady, at this time; but each 
man must fare as he is taken, if for 
sorrow and ill.’’ 

‘“Nay, knight highly honored,’’ quoth 
that lovesome lady, ‘‘though I have 
naught of yours, yet ye shall have 
somewhat of mine.’’? With that she 
reached him a ring of red gold with a 
sparkling stone therein, that shone 
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even as the sun (wit ye well, it was 
worth many marks); but the knight 
refused it, and spake readily, 

“T will take no gift, lady, at this 
time. I have none to give, and none 
will I take.”’ 

She prayed him to take it, but he re- 
fused her prayer, and sware in sooth 
that he would not have it. 

The lady was sorely vexed, and said, 
‘‘If ye refuse my ring as too costly, 
that ye will not be so highly beholden 
to me, I will give you my girdle as a 
lesser gift.’? With that she loosened a 
lace that was fastened at her side, knit 
upon her kirtle under her mantle. It 
was wrought of green silk, and gold, 
only braided by the fingers, and that 
she offered to the knight, and besought 
him though it were of little worth that 
he would take it, and he said nay, he 
would touch neither gold nor gear ere 
God gave him grace to achieve the ad- 
venture for which he had come hither. 
‘‘ And therefore, I pray ye, displease ye 
not, and ask me no longer, for I may 
not grant it. I am dearly beholden to 
ye for the favor ye have shown me, and 
ever, in heat and cold, will I be your 
true servant.’’ 

‘‘Now,’’ said the lady, ‘‘ye refuse 
this silk, for it is simple in itself, and 
so it seems, indeed; lo, it is small to 
look upon and less in cost, but whoso 
knew thé virtue that is knit therein he 
would, peradventure, value it more 
highly. For whatever knight is girded 
with this green lace, while he bears it 
knotted about him there is no man 
under heaven can overcome him, for 
he may not be slain for any magie 
on earth.”’ 

Then Gawain bethought him, and it 
came into his heart that this were a 
jewel for the jeopardy that awaited 
him when he came to’the Green Chapel 
to seek the return blow—could he so 
order it that he should escape unslain, 
’twere a craft worth trying. Then he 
bare with her chiding, and let her say 
her say, and she pressed the girdle on 
him and prayed him to take it, and he 
granted her prayer, and she gave it 
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him with good will, and besought him 
for her sake never to reveal it but to 
hide it loyally from her lord; and the 
knight agreed that never should any 
man know it, save they two alone. He 
thanked her often and heartily, and 
she kissed him for the third time. 

Then she took her leave of him, and 
when she was gone Sir Gawain rose, 
and clad him in rich attire, and took 
the girdle, and knotted it round him, 
and hid it beneath his robes. Then he 
took his way to the chapel, and sought 
out a priest privily and prayed him to 
teach him better how his soul might be 
saved when he should go hence; and 
there he shrived him, and showed his 
misdeeds, both great and small, and be- 
sought mercy and craved absolution; 
and the priest assoiled him, and set him 
as clean as if doomsday had been on the 
morrow. sAnd afterwards Sir Gawain 
made him merry with the ladies, with 
earols, and all kinds of joy, as never 
he did but that one day, even to night- 
fall; and all the men marveled at him, 
and said that never since he came 
thither had he been so merry. 

Meanwhile the lord of the castle was 
abroad chasing the fox; awhile he lost 
him, and as he rode through a spinney 
he heard the hounds near at hand, and 
Reynard came creeping through a thick 
grove, with all the pack at his heels. 
Then the lord drew out his shining 
brand, and east it at the beast, and the 
fox swerved aside for the sharp edge, 
and would have doubled back, but a 
hound was on him ere he might turn, 
and right before the horse’s feet they 
all fell on him; and worried him 
fiercely, snarling the while. 

Then the lord leapt from his saddle, 
and caught the fox from the jaws, and 
held it aloft over his head, and hal- 
looed loudly, and many brave hounds 
bayed as they beheld it; and the hunt- 
ers hied them thither, blowing their 
horns; all that bare bugles blew them 
at onee, and all the others shouted. 
Twas the merriest meeting that ever 
men heard, the clamor that was raised 
at the death of the fox. They rewarded 


the hounds, stroking them and rubbing 
their heads, and took Reynard and 
stripped him of his coat; then blowing 
their horns, they turned them home- 
wards, for it was nigh nightfall. 

The lord was gladsome at his return, 
and found a-bright fire on the hearth, 
and the knight beside it, the good Sir 
Gawain, who was in joyous mood for 
the pleasure he had had with the ladies. 
He wore a robe of blue, that reached 
even to the ground, and a surcoat 
richly furred, that became him well. A 
hood lke to the sureoat fell on his 
shoulders, and all alike were done about 
with fur. He met the host in the midst 
of the floor, and jesting, he greeted 
him, and said, ‘‘Now shall I be first to 
fulfil our covenant which we made to- 
gether when there was no lack of 
wine.’’ Then he embraced the knight, 
and kissed him thrice, as solemnly as 
he might. 

‘‘Of a sooth,’’ quoth the other, ‘‘ye 
have good luck in the matter of this 
covenant, if ye made a good exchange !’’ | 

‘‘Yea, it matters naught of the ex- 
change,’’ quoth Gawain, ‘‘sinece what 
I owe is swiftly paid.’’ 

‘‘Marry,’’ said the other, ‘‘mine is 
behind, for I have hunted all this day, 
and naught have I got but this foul 
fox-skin, and that is but poor payment 
for three such kisses as ye have here 
given me.’’ 

‘‘Enough,’’ quoth Sir Gawain, ‘‘I 
thank ye, by the Rood.’’ 

Then the lord told them of his hunt- 
ing, and how the fox had been slain. 

With mirth and minstrelsy, and 
dainties at their will, they made them 
as merry as a folk well might till ’twas 
time for them to sever, for at last they 
must needs betake them to their beds. 
Then the knight took his leave of the 
lord, and thanked him fairly. 

‘Hor the fair sojourn that I have 
had here at this high feast may the 
High King give ye honor. I give ye 
myself, as one of your servants, if ye 
so like; for I must needs, as ye know, 
oo hence with the morn, and ye will 
give me, as ye promised, a guide to 
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show me the way to the Green Chapel, 
an God will suffer me on New Year’s 
Day to deal the doom of my weird.’’ + 

‘‘By my faith,’’ quoth the host, ‘‘all 
that ever I promised, that shall I keep 
with good will.’’ Then he gave him a 
servant to set him in the way, and lead 
him by the downs, that he should have 
no need to ford the stream, and should 
fare by the shortest road through the 
groves; and Gawain thanked the lord 
for the honor done him. Then he would 
take leave of the ladies, and courteously 
he kissed them, and spake, praying 
them to receive his thanks, and they 
made like reply; then with many sighs 
they commended him to Christ, and he 
departed courteously from that folk. 
Each man that he met he thanked him 
for his service and his solace, and the 
pains he had been at to do his will; and 
each found it as hard to part from the 
knight as if he had ever dwelt with him. 

Then they led him with torches to his 
chamber, and brought him to his bed to 
rest. That he slept soundly I may not 
say, for the morrow gave him much to 
think on. Let him rest awhile, for he 
was near that which he sought, and if 
ye will but listen to me I will tell ye 
how it fared with him thereafter. 


IV 


Now the New Year drew nigh, .and 
the night passed, and the day chased 
the darkness, as is God’s will; but wild 
weather wakened therewith. ‘The 
clouds cast the cold to the earth, with 
enough of the north to slay them that 
lacked clothing. The snow drave 
smartly, and the whistling wind blew 
from the heights, and made great drifts 
in the valleys. The knight, lying in his 
bed, listened, for though his eyes were 
shut, he might sleep but little, and 
hearkened every cock that crew. 

He arose ere the day broke, by the 
light of a lamp that burned in his 
chamber, and called to his chamberlain, 
bidding him bring his armor and saddle 
his steed. The other gat him up, and 
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fetched his garments, and robed Sir 
Gawain. 

First he clad him in his clothes to 
keep off the* cold, and then in his 
harness, which was well and fairly 
kept. Both hauberk and plates were 
well burnished, the rings of the rich 
byrnie freed from rust, and all as fresh 
as at first, so that the knight was fain 
to thank them. Then he did on each 
piece, and bade them bring his steed, 
while he put the fairest raiment on 
himself; his coat with its fair cogni- 
zance, adorned with precious stones 
upon velvet, with broidered seams, and 
all furred within with costly skins. 
And he left not the lace, the lady’s 
gift; that Gawain forgot not, for his 
own good. When he had girded on his 
sword, he wrapped the gift twice about 
him, swathed around his waist. The 
girdle of green silk set gaily and well 
upon the royal red cloth, rich to behold, 
but the knight ware it not for pride of 
the pendants, polished though they 
were with fair gold that gleamed 
brightly on the ends, but to save him- 
self from sword and knife, when it be- 
hoved him to abide his hurt without 
question. With that the hero went 
forth, and thanked that kindly folk full 
often. 

Then was Gringalet ready, that was 
creat and strong, and had been well 
eared for and tended in every wise; in 
fair condition was that proud steed, 
and fit for a journey. Then Gawain 
went to him, and looked on his coat, 
and said by his sooth, ‘‘There is a folk 
in this place that thinketh on honor; 
much joy may they have, and the lord 
who maintains them, and may all good 
betide that lovely lady all her life long. 
Since they for charity cherish a guest, 
and hold honor in their hands, may He 
who holds the heaven on high requite 
them, and also ye all. And if I might 
live anywhile on earth, I would give ye 
full reward, readily, if so I might.’’ 
Then he set foot in the stirrup and be- 
strode his steed, and his squire gave 
him his shield, which he laid on his 
shoulder. Then he smote Gringalet 
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with his golden spurs, and the steed 
pranced on the stones and would stand 
no longer. 

By that his man was mounted, who 
bare his spear and lance, and Gawain 
quoth, ‘‘I commend this eastle to 
Christ, may he give it ever good for- 
tune.’’ Then the drawbridge was let 
down, and the broad gates unbarred 
and opened on both sides; the knight 
erossed himself, and passed through the 
gateway, and praised the porter, who 
knelt before the prince, and gave him 
good-day, and commended him to God. 
Thus the knight went on his way with 
the one man who should guide him to 
that dread place where he should re- 
ceive rueful payment. 

The two went by hedges where the 
boughs were bare, and climbed the cliffs 
where the cold clings. Naught fell from 
the heavens, but ‘twas ill beneath 
them ; mist brooded over the moor and 
hung on the mountains; each hill had 
a cap, a great cloak, of mist. The 
streams foamed and bubbled between 
their banks. dashing sparkling on the 
shores where they shelved downward. 
Rugged and dangerous was the way 
through the woods, till it was time for 
the sun-rising. Then were they on a 
high hill; the snow lay white beside 
them, and the man who rode with 
Gawain drew rein by his master. 

‘¢Sir,’’-he said, ‘‘I have brought ye 
hither, and now ye are not far from the 
place that ye have sought so specially. 
But I will tell ye for sooth, since I 
know ye well, and ye are such a knight 
as I well love, would ye follow my 
counsel ye would fare the better. The 
place whither ye go is accounted full 
perilous, for he that liveth in that waste 
is the worst on earth, for he is strong 
and fierce, and loveth to deal mighty 
blows; taller is he than any man on 
earth, and greater of frame than any 
four in Arthur’s court; or in any other. 
And this is his custom at the Green 
Chapel; there may no man pass by that 
place, however proud his arms, but he 
does him to death by force of his hand, 
for he is a discourteous knight, and 


shows no merey. Be he churl or chap- 
lain who rides by that chapel, monk or 
mass-priest, or any man else, he thinks 
it as pleasant to slay them as to pass 
alive himself. Therefore, I tell ye, as 
sooth as ye sit in saddle, if ye come 
there and that knight know it, ye shall 
be slain, though ye had twenty lives; 
trow me that truly! He has dwelt here 
full long and seen many a combat; ye 
may not defend ye against his blows. 
Therefore, good Sir Gawain, let the 
man be, and get ye away some other 
road; for God’s sake seek ye another 
land, and there may Christ speed ye! 
And JI will hie me home again, and I 
promise ye further that I will swear by 
God and the saints, or any other oath 
ye please, that I will keep counsel 
faithfully, and never let any wit+ 
the tale that ye fled for fear of any 
man.’’ 

‘‘Gramercy,’’ quoth Gawain, but ill- 
pleased. ‘‘Good fortune be his who 
wishes me good, and that thou wouldst 
keep faith with me I will believe; but 
didst thou keep it never so truly, an I 
passed here and fled for fear as thou 
sayest, then were I a coward knight, 
and might not be held guiltless. So I 
will to the chapel let chance what may, 
and talk with that man, even as I may 
list, whether for weal or for woe as fate 
may have it. Fierce though he may be 
in fight, yet God knoweth well how to 
save his servants.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’? quoth the other, ‘‘now that 
ye have said so much that ye will take 
your own harm on yourself, and ye be 
pleased to lose your life, I will neither 
let nor keep ye. Have here your helm 
and the spear in your hand, and ride 
down this same road beside the rock till 
ye come to the bottom of the valley, and 
there look a little to the left hand, and 
ye shall see in that vale the chapel, and 
the grim man who keeps it. Now fare 
ye well, noble Gawain; for all the gold 
on earth I would not go with ye nor 
bear ye fellowship one step further.’’ 
With that the man turned his bridle 
into the wood, smote the horse with his 
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spurs as hard as he could, and galloped 
off, leaving the knight alone. 

Quoth Gawain, ‘‘I will neither 
greet | nor groan, but commend myself 
to God, and yield me to His will.’’ 

Then the knight spurred Gringalet, 
and rode adown the path close in by a 
bank beside a grove. So he rode 
through the rough thicket, right imto 
the dale, and there he halted, for it 
seemed him wild enough. No sign 
of a chapel could he see, but high 
and burnt banks on either side and 
rough rugged crags with great stones 
above. An ill-looking place he thought 
Ui. 

Then he drew in his horse and looked 
round to seek the chapel, but he saw 
none and thought it strange. Then he 
saw as it were a mound on a level space 
of land by a bank beside the stream 
where it ran swiftly ; the water bubbled 
within as if boiling. The knight turned 
his steed to the mound, and lghted 
down and tied the rein to the branch of 
a linden; and he turned to the mound 
and walked round it, questioning with 
himself what it might be. It had a hole 
at the end and at either side, and was 
overgrown with clumps of grass, and it 
was hollow within as an old cave or the 
crevice of a crag; he knew not what it 
might be. 

‘‘Ah,’’ quoth Gawain, ‘‘can this be 
the Green Chapel? Here might, the 
devil say his matins at midnight! Now 
I wis there is wizardry here. ’Tis an 
ugly oratory, all overgrown with grass, 
and ’twould well beseem that fellow in 
green to say his devotions on devil’s 
wise. Now feel I in five wits, ’tis the 
foul fiend himself who hath set me this 
tryst, to destroy me here! This is a 
ehapel of mischance: ill-luck betide it, 
tis the cursedest kirk that ever I came 
in!’’ 

Helmet on head and lance in hand, 
he came up to the rough dwelling, when 
he heard over the high hill beyond the 
brook, as it were in a bank, a wondrous 
fierce noise, that rang in the cliff as if 
it would cleave asunder. “Twas as if 
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one ground a scythe on a grindstone, it 
whirred and whetted like water on a 
mill-wheel and rushed and rang, ter- 
rible to hear. « 

‘By God,’’ quoth Gawain, ‘‘I trow 
that gear is preparing for the knight 
who will meet me here. Alas! naught 
may help me, yet should my life be for- 
feit, I fear not a jot!’’ With that he 
called aloud. ‘‘Who waiteth in this 
place to give me tryst? Now is Gawain 
come hither: if any man will aught of 
him, let him hasten hither now or 
never.’’ ; 

‘‘Stay,’’ quoth one on the bank above 
his head, ‘‘and ye shall speedily have 
that which I promised ye.’’ Yet for a 
while the noise of whetting went on ere 
he appeared, and then he came forth 
from a cave in the crag with a fell 
weapon, a Danish axe newly dight, 
wherewith to deal the blow. An evil 
head it had, four feet large, no less, 
sharply ground, and bound to the han- 
dle by the lace that gleamed brightly. 
And the knight himself was all green 
as before, face and foot, locks and 
beard, but now he was afoot. When he 
came to the water he would not wade 
it, but sprang over with the pole of his 
axe, and strode boldly over the bent 
that was white with snow. 

Sir Gawain went to meet him, but he 
made no low bow. ‘The other said, 
‘‘Now fair sir, one may trust thee to 
keep tryst. Thou art welcome, Gawain, 
to my place. Thou hast timed thy com- 
ing as befits a true man. Thou knowest 
the covenant set between us: at this 
time twelve months agone thou didst 
take that which fell to thee, and I at 
this New Year will readily requite thee. 
We are in this valley, verily alone; 
here are no knights to sever us, do what 
we will. Have off thy helm from thine 
head, and have here thy pay ; make me 
no more talking than I did then when 
thou didst striké off my head with one 
blow.’’ | 

‘‘Nay,’’ quoth Gawain, ‘‘by God that 
gave me life, I shall make no moan 
whatever befall me, but make thou 
ready for the blow and I shall stand 
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still and say never a word to thee, do 
as thou wilt.’’ 

With that he bent his head and 
showed his neck all bare, and made as 
if he had no fear, for he would not be 
thought adread. 

Then the Green Knight made him 
ready, and grasped his grim weapon to 
smite Gawain. With all his force he 
bore it aloft with a mighty feint of 
slaying him: had it fallen as straight 
as he aimed, he who was ever doughty 
of deed had been slain by the blow. But 
Gawain swerved aside as the axe came 
oliding down to slay him as he stood, 
and shrank a little with the shoulders, 
for the sharp iron. The other heaved 
up the blade and rebuked the prince 
with many proud words: 


‘‘Thou art not Gawain,’’ he said, 


‘‘who is held so valiant, that never 
feared hewman by hill or vale, but thou 
shrinkest for fear ere thou feelest hurt. 
Such cowardice did I never hear of Ga- 
wain! Neither did 7 flinch from thy 
blow, or make strife in King Arthur’s 
hall. My head fell to my feet, and yet 
I fled not; but thou didst wax faint of 
heart ere any harm befel. Wherefore 
must I be deemed the braver knight.’’ 

Quoth Gawain, ‘“‘I shrank once, but 
so will I no more; though an my head 
fail on the stones I cannot replace it. 
But haste, Sir Knight, by thy faith, 
and bring me to the point, deal me my 
destiny, and do it out of hand, for I 
will stand thee a stroke and move no 
more till thine axe have hit me—my 
troth on it.’’ 

‘“‘Have at thee, then,’’ quoth the 
other, and heaved aloft the axe with 
fierce mien, as if he were mad. He 
struck at him fiercely but wounded him 
not, withholding his hand ere it might 
strike him. 

Gawain abode the stroke, and 
flinched in no limb, but stood still as a 
stone or the stump of a tree that is fast 
rooted in the rocky ground with a hun- 
dred roots. 

Then spake gaily the man in green, 
‘©So now thou hast thine heart whole it 
behooves me to smite. Hold aside thy 


hood that Arthur gave thee, and keep 


.thy neck thus bent lest it cover it 


again.”’ 

Then Gawain said angrily, ‘‘ Why 
talk on thus? Thou dost threaten too 
long. I hope thy heart misgives thee.’’ 

‘‘For sooth,’’ quoth the other, ‘‘so 
fiercely thou speakest I will no longer 
let thine errand wait its reward.”? 
Then he braced himself to strike, 
frowning with lips and brow; ’twas no 
marvel that it pleased but ill him who 
hoped for no rescue. He lifted the axe 
lightly and let it fall with the edge of 
the blade on the bare neck. Though he 
struck swiftly, it hurt him no more 
than on the one side where it severed 
the skin. The sharp blade cut into the 
flesh so that the blood ran over his 
shoulder to the ground. And when 
the knight saw the blood staining the 
snow, he sprang forth, swift-foot, more 
than a spear’s length, ‘seized his helmet 
and set it on his head, east his shield 
over his shoulder, drew out his bright 
sword, and spake boldly (never since 
he was born was he half so blithe), 
‘Stop, Sir Knight, bid me no more 
blows. I have stood a stroke here with- 
out flinching, and if thou give me an- 
other, I shall requite thee, and give 
thee as good again. By the covenant 
made betwixt us in Arthur’s hall but 
one blow falls to me here. Halt, 
therefore.’’ 

Then the Green Knight drew off 
from him and leaned on his axe, setting 
the shaft on the ground, and looked on 
Gawain as he stood all armed and faced 
him fearlessly—at heart it pleased him 
well. Then he spake merrily in a loud 
voice, and said to the knight, ‘‘ Bold sir, 
be not so fierce; no man here hath done 
thee wrong, nor will do, save by cove- 
nant, as we made at Arthur’s court. I 
promised thee a blow and thou hast it 
—hold thyself well paid! I release thee 
of all other claims. If I had been so 
minded I might perchance have given 
thee a rougher buffet. First I menaced 
thee with a feigned one, and hurt thee 
not for the covenant that we made in 
the first night, and which thou didst 
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hold truly. All the gain didst thou 
give me as a true man should. 
other feint I proffered thee for the 
morrow: my fair wife kissed thee, and 
thou didst give me her kisses—for both 
those days I give thee two blows with- 
out scathe—true man, true return. But 
the third time thou didst fail, and 
therefore hadst thou that blow. For 
‘tis my weed thou wearest, that same 
woven girdle, my own wife wrought it, 
that do I wot for sooth. Now know I 
well thy kisses, and thy conversation, 
and the wooing of my wife, for ’twas 
mine own doing. I sent her to try thee, 
and in sooth I think thou art the most 
faultless knight that ever trode earth. 
As a pearl among white peas is of more 
worth than they, so is Gawain, i’ faith, 
by other knights. But thou didst lack 
a little, Sir Knight, and wast wanting 
in loyalty, yet that was for no evil 
work, nor for wooing neither, but be- 
cause thou lovedst thy life—therefore 
I blame thee the less.’’ 

Then the other stood a great while, 
still sorely angered and vexed within 
himself; all the blood flew to his face, 
and he shrank for shame as the Green 
Knight spake; and the first words he 
said were, ‘‘Cursed be ye, cowardice 
and covetousness, for in ye is the de- 
struction of virtue.’’ Then he loosed 
the girdle, and gave it to the knight. 
‘‘Lo, take there the falsity, may foul 
befall it! For fear of thy blow cow- 
ardice bade me make friends with 
covetousness and forsake the customs 
of largess and loyalty, which befit all 
knights. Now am I faulty and false 
and have been afraid: from treachery 
and untruth come sorrow and care. I 
avow to thee, Sir Knight, that I have ill 
done; do then thy will. I shall be more 
wary hereafter.’’ 

Then the other laughed and said 
gaily, ‘‘I wot I am whole of the hurt I 
had, and thou hast made such free con- 
fession of thy misdeeds, and hast so 
borne the penance of mine axe edge, 
that I hold thee absolved from that sin, 
and purged as clean as if thou hadst 
never sinned since thou wast born. 
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And this girdle that is wrought with 
gold and green, like my raiment, do I 
give thee, Sir Gawain, that thou mayest 
think upon this chance when thou goest 
forth among princes of renown, and 
keep this for a token of the adventure 
of the Green Chapel, as it chanced be- 
tween chivalrous knights. And thou 
shalt come again with me to my dwell- 
ing and pass the rest of this feast in 
eladness.’’ Then the lord laid hold of 
him and said, ‘‘I wot we shall soon 
make peace with my wife, who was thy 
bitter enemy.’’ - 

‘‘Nay, forsooth,’’ said Sir Gawain, 
and seized his helmet and took it off 
swiftly, and thanked the knight: ‘‘I 
have fared ill, may bliss betide thee, 
and may He who rules all things re- 


ward thee swiftly. Commend me to 


that courteous lady, thy fair wife, and 
to the other my honored ladies, who 
have beguiled their knight with skilful 
eraft. But ’tis no marvel if one be made 
a fool and brought to sorrow by wom- 
en’s wiles, for so was Adam beguiled 
by one, and Solomon by many, and 
Samson all too soon, for Delilah dealt 
him his doom; and David thereafter 
was wedded with Bathsheba, which 
brought him much sorrow—if one 
might love a woman and believe her 
not, ’twere great gain! And sinee all 
they were beguiled by women, methinks 
tis the less blame to me that I was. 
misled! But as for thy girdle, that will 
I take with good will, not for gain of 
the gold, nor for samite, nor silk, nor 
the costly pendants, neither for weal 
nor for worship, but in sign of my 
frailty. I shall look upon it when I 
ride in renown and remind myself of 
the fault and faintness of the flesh ; and 
so when pride uplifts me for prowess 
of arms, the sight of this lace shall 
humble my heart. But one thing 
would I pray, if it displeases thee not: 
since thou art lord of yonder land 
wherein I have dwelt, tell me what thy 
rightful name may be, and I will ask 
no more.”’ 

‘That will I truly,’’ quoth the other. © 
‘‘Bernlak de Hautdesert am I called in 
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this land. Morgain le Fay dwelleth in | 


mine house, and through knowledge of 
clerkly craft hath she taken many. For 
long time was she the mistress of 
Merlin, who knew well all you knights 
of the court. Morgain the goddess is 
she called therefore, and there is none 
so haughty but she can bring him low. 
She sent me in this guise to yon fair 
hall to test the truth of the renown that 
is spread abroad of the valor of the 
Round Table. She taught me this 
marvel to betray your wits, to vex 
Guinevere and fright her to death by 
the man who spake with his head in his 
hand at the high table. That is she 
who is at home, that ancient lady, she 
is even thine aunt, Arthur’s half-sister, 
the daughter of the Duchess of Tintag- 
el, who afterward married King Uther. 
Therefore I bid thee, knight, come to 
thine aunt, and make merry in thine 
house; my folk love thee, and I wish 
thee as well as any man on earth, by 
my faith, for thy true dealing.’’ 

But Sir Gawain said nay, he would 
in no wise do so; so they embraced and 
kissed, and commended each other to 
the Prince of Paradise, and parted 
right there, on the cold ground. 
Gawain on his steed rode swiftly to the 
king’s hall, and the Green Knight got 
him whithersoever he would. 

Sir Gawain, who had thus won grace 
of his life, rode through wild ways on 
Gringalet ; oft he lodged in a house, and 
oft without, and many adventures did 
he have and came off victor full often, 
as at this time I cannot relate in tale. 
The hurt that he had in his neck was 
healed; he bare the shining girdle as a 
baldric bound by his side, and made 
fast with a knot ’neath his left arm, in 
token that he was taken in a fault— 
and thus he came in safety again to 
the court. 

Then joy awakened in that dwelling 
when the king knew that the good Sir 
Gawain was come, for he deemed it 
gain. King Arthur kissed the knight, 
and the queen also, and many valiant 
knights sought to embrace him. They 
asked him how he had fared, and he 


told them all that had chanced to him 
—the adventure of the chapel, the fash- 
ion of the knight, the love of the lady— 
at last of the lace. He showed them the 
wound in the neck which he won for 
his disloyalty at the hand of the 
knight; the blood flew to his face for 
shame as he told the tale. 

‘‘Lo, lady,’’ he quoth, and handled 
the lace, ‘‘this is the bond of the blame 
that I bear in my neck, this is the harm 
and the loss I have suffered, the cow- 
ardice and covetousness in which I was 
eaught, the token of my covenant in 
which I was taken. And I must needs 
wear it so long as I live, for none may 
hide his harm, but undone it may not 
be, for if it hath clung to thee onee, it 
may never be severed.’’ 

Then the king comforted the knight, 
and the court laughed loudly at the 
tale, and all made accord that the lords 
and the ladies who belonged to the 
Round Table, each hero among them, 
should wear bound about him a baldric 
of bright green for the sake of Sir 
Gawain. And to this was agreed all 
the honor of the Round Table, and he 
who ware it was honored the more 
thereafter, as it is testified in the best 
book of romance. That in Arthur’s 
days this adventure befell, the book of 
Brutus bears witness. For since that 
bold knight came hither first, and the 
siege and the assault were ceased at 
Troy, I wis 


Many a venture herebefore 
Hath fallen such as this: 
May He that bare the crown of thorn 
Bring us unto His bliss. 
Amen. 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER 
THE KNIGHTES TALE 


Iamque domes patrias, Scithice post 
gentis ‘ 
Prelia laurigere, cc. 
[Statius, heb. xii. 519.] 


aspera 


Whylom,' as olde stories tellen us, 
Ther was a duk that highte 2 Theseus ; 


1 formerly 4was named 
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Of Athenes he was lord and governour, 
And in his tyme swich a conquerour, 
That gretter was ther noon * under the 


sonne. 5 

Ful many a riche contree hadde he 
wonne ; 

What with his wisdom and his chiv- 
alrye, 

He conquered al the regne of 
Hemenye,? 

That whylom was y-cleped * Scithia ; 

And weddede the quene Ipolita, 10 

And broghte hir hoom with him in his 
contree 

With muchel glorie and reel solem- 
| pnitee, 


And eek 4 hir yonge mae: Emelye. 
And thus with victorie and ‘with 
melodye 14 
Lete > I this noble duk to Athenes ryde, 
And ‘al his hoost, in armes, him bisyde. 
And certes, if it nere to long to here,® 
I wolde han told yow fully the manere, 
How wonnen was the regne of Femenye 
By Theseus, and by his chivalrye; 20 
And of the erete bataille for the nones ‘ 


Bitwixen Athenés and Amazones; _/;.~' 


And how asseged ® was Ipolita, 

The faire hardy quene of Scithia ; 

And of the feste that was at hir ® wed- 
dinge, 25 

And of the ‘tempest at hir hoom-com- 
inge; 

But al that ‘thing I moot *° as now for- 
bere. 

I have, God woot,'' a large feeld to ere,” 

‘And wayke'™ been the oxen in my 


plough. 
The remenant of the tale is long 
y-nough. 30 
I wol nat letten’* eek noon of this 
EOULG *-% 


Lat every felawe telle his tale aboute,"® 
And lat see now who shal the soper 
winne; 

And ther *" J lefte, I wol ageyn biginne. 
This duk, of whom I make mencioun, 
When he was come almost unto the 
_ toun, . 36 

1 none 

* also 
7 nonce 


1 knows 
»% crowd 


2kingdom of the Amazons called 
Sleave °* were not too long to hear 
5 besieged 29 must 
2 nlough * hinder 
2 in turn 


® their 
B weak 
1” where 
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In al his wele 8 and in his moste pryde, 
e was war,’ as he caste his eye asyde, 
Wher that ther kneled m the hye weye 
A companye, of ladies, tweye PO “oaned) 
tweye, 40 

Kch after other, clad in clothes blake; 
But swich a cry and swich a. wo they 


make, 

That in this world nis*! creature liv- 
inge, 

That herde swich another weymen- 
tinge ;”? 

And of this ery they nolde 23| mever 
stenten,** . 45 

Til they the reynes of his brydel 
henten.”° 


‘“What folk ben ye, that at myn 
hoom-cominge 
Perturben so my feste with eryinge?’’ 
Quod Theseus, ‘‘have ye so greet envye 
Of myn honour, that thus compleyne 


and crye? 50 
Or who hath- yow misboden,’ 76 or of- 
fended? 


And telleth me if it may baat amended ; 
And why that ye ben clothed thus in 
blak ?’?’ 
The eldest lady of hem alle spak, 
When she hadde swowned with a 


deedly chere,”’ 55 
That it was routhe?® for to seen and 
here, 
And seyde: ‘‘Lord, to whom Fortune 


hath yiven 
Victorie, and as a conquerour to liven, 
Noght greveth us your glorie and your 
honour ; ; 
But we biseken mercy and socour. 60 
Have merey on our wo and our dis- 


- tresse. 
Som drope of pitee, thurgh thy gen- 
tilesse, 
Up-on us wrecched wommen lat thou 
falle. 
For ecertes, lord, ther nis noon of us 
alle, 
That she nath 229 been a Ae eee Ora. - 
quene ; 65 
Now be we eaitifs,*° as it is wel sene: 
18 success ” aware 0 two 
41ig not 2lamentation * would not 
** cease » seized * injured you 
77 deathly countenance Sa pity 


hath not 2 aot eds 


y wy 
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Thanked be Fortune, and hir false 
wheel, = aw 
~ That noon ebtant sacl to be weel.! 


And ecertes, lord, to abyden your pres- 


ence, 
Here in the temple of the goddesse 
~ Clemence 70 
We han ben waytinge al this fourte- 
night ; 
Now help us, lord, sith? it is in thy 
might. 


I wreeche,* which that wepe and 

waille thus, 

Was whylom wyf to king Capaneus, 

That starf* at Thebes, cursed be that 
day ! 75 

And alle we, that been in this array, 

And maken al this lamentacioun, 

We losten alle our housbondes at that 
toun, 

Whyl that the sege ther-aboute lay. 

And yet now oy olde Creon, weyla- 
way ! Mo 80 

That lord is so of Thebes the citee, 

Fulfild > of ire and of iniquitee, 

He, for despyt,® and for his tirannye, 

To do the dede bodyes vileinye,’ 

Of alle our lordes, whiche that ben 


slawe,§ 85 
Hath alle the bodyes on an _ heep 
y-drawe,° 
And wol nat suffren hem, by noon as- 
sent, 


Neither to been y-buried nor y-brent,’® 


But maketh houndes ete hem in 

despyt.’’ 
And with that word, swith outen more 
respyt, 90 


They fillen gruf,'t and eryden pitously, 
‘““Have on us wreecched wommen som 
mercy, 
And lat our 
herte.”’ 
This gentil duk doun from his 

| courser sterte '” 
With herte pitous, whan he herde hem 


sorwe sinken in thyn 


speke. 95 
Him thoughte' that his herte wolde 
breke, 
1That guarantees no condition to be secure. 
2since *wretched one ‘died ® filled full 
® malice 7 disgrace 8 slain 
® drawn ” burnt “4 fell grovelling 


* leaped 4% Tt seemed to him. 


Whan he saugh 4 hem so pitous and so 
mat,’ 

That whylom weren of so greet estat. 

And in his armes he hem alle up 


hente,*® 

And hem conforteth in ful good en- 
tente ; 100 

And swoor his ooth, as he was trewe 
knight, 

He wolde doon so ferforthly*” his 
might 

Up-on the tyraunt Creon hem to 
wreke,*® 


That al the peple of Greece sholde speke 

How Creon was of Theseus y-served, 105 

As he that hadde his deeth ful wel de- 
served. 

And right anoon,'® with-outen more 
abood,”? — 

His baner he desplayeth, 
rood 

To Thebes-ward, and al his host bi- 
syde ; 

No neer Athenés wolde he go 7! ne ryde, 

Ne take his ese fully half a day, 111 

But onward on his wey that night he 
lay ; 

And sente anoon Ipolita the quene, 

And HEmelye hir yonge suster shene,”? 

Un-to the toun of Athenés to dwelle; 115 

And forth he rit ;?* ther nis namore to 
telle. 

The rede statue ** of Mars, rill spere 

and targe,”° 

So shyneth in his whyte en large, 

That alle the feeldes ** gliteren up and 
doun ; 

And by his baner born is his penoun 2° 

Of gold ful riche, in which ther was 


and forth 


y-bete 78 121 
The Minotaur, which that he slough *° 
in Crete. 
Thus rit this duk, thus rit this con- | 
querour, 


And in his host of chivalrye the flour,*° 
Til that he cam to Thebes, and alighte 
Faire in a feeld, ther as he thoghte 

fighte. 126 


% dejected % caught up 
to such an extent 6% to avenge them 
delay ™walk “bright, fair 
Srode image (on the banner) *® shield 
** field (an heraldic term) * pennant 

*8 beaten » slew ® flower 


* saw 
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But shortly for to speken of this thing, 

With Creon, which that was of Thebes 

| king, 

He faught, and slough him manly as a 

knight 

In pleyn bataille, and putte the folk 
to flight ; 130 

And by assaut he wan the citee after, 

And rente adoun bothe wal, and sparre, 
and rafter ; 

And to the ladyes he restored agayn 

The bones of hir housbondes that were 
slayn, 

To doon obsequies, as was tho the 
gyse.* 135 

But it were al to long for to devyse ® 

The grete clamour and the wayment- 
inge * 

That the ladyes made at the brenninge 

Of the bodyes, and the grete honour 

That Theseus, the noble conquerour, 140 

Doth to the ladyes, whan they from 
him wente ; 

But shortly for to telle is myn entente. 


Whan that this worthy duk, this 
Theseus, 
Hath Creon slayn, and wonne Thebes 
thus, 
Stille in that feeld he took al night his 
reste, 145 
And dide with al the contree as him 
leste.° 
To ransake in the tas® of bodyes 
dede, 
Hem for to strepe of harneys and of 
wede,’ 


The pilours ® diden bisinesse and cure, 

After the bataille and disconfiture. 150 

And so bifel, that in the tas they 
founde, 

Thurgh-girt ®° with many a grevous 
blody wounde, 

Two yonge knightes ligging by and 
by,* 

Bothe in oon armes,*'wroght ful richely, 

Of whiche two, Arcita hight that oon, 

And that other knight hight Pala- 
mon. 156 


1 open battle ?then the custom 

3 describe * lamentation 

5 as it pleased him ®*heap 

7 to strip them of armor and clothing 

8 plunderers ® pierced through 

0 lying separately #* one kind of armor 
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Nat fully qufike,’? ne fully dede they 
4 were, 

But by hir eote-armures, and by hir 
gere,* 

The heraudes’® knewe hem best in 
special, 159 

As they that weren of the blood royal 

Of Thebes, and of sustren two y-born. 

Out of the tas the pilours han hem torn, 

And han hem earied softe un-to the 
tente 

Of Theseus, and he ful sone hem sente 

To Athenés, to dwellen in prisoun 165 

Perpetuelly, he nolde*® no raunsoun. 

And whan this worthy duk hath thus 
y-don, 

He took his host, and hoom he rood 
anon 

With laurer crowned as a conquerour ; 

And there he liveth, in joye and in 


honour, 170 
Terme of his lyf; what nedeth wordes 
mo? 


And in a tour, in angwish and in wo, 
Dwellen this Palamoun and eek Arcite, 
For everemore, ther may no gold hem 


quyte.*” 
This passeth yeer by yeer, and day 
by day, 175 


Til it fil ones, in a morwe ** of May, 
That Emelye, that fairer was to sene 
Than is the lilie upon his stalke grene, 
And fressher than the May with floures 


newe— ~ 

For with the rose colour stroof hir 
hewe,'® 180 

I noot 7° which was the fairer of hem 
two— 


Hr it were day, as was hir wone ** to do, 
She was arisen, and al redy dight; 7? 

For May wol have no slogardye a-night. 
The sesoun priketh every gentil herte, 
And maketh him out of his sleep to 


«sterte; 186 

And seith, ‘‘ Arys, and do thyn obser- 
vaunce.”’ 

This maked. Emelye have remem- 
braunce 

To doon honour to May, and for to 
ryse. 189 


2 alive 13 coat worn over the armor 

#* equipment 4 herald 76 would have 
ree 4 morning her color contested 

*®donotknow habit ” dressed 
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Y-clothed was she fresh, for to devyse; 

Tir yelow heer was broyded? in a 
tresse, ~~ 

Bihinde hir bak, a yerde long, I gesse. 

And in the gardin, at the sonne up- 


riste, 
She walketh up and doun, and as hir 
liste ? 
She gadereth floures, party* whyte 
and rede, 195 


To make a sotil* gerland for hir hede, 
And as an aungel hevenly she song. 
The grete tour, that was so thikke and 


strong, 

Which of the eastel was the chief 
dongeoun, 

(Ther-as the knightes weren in 
prisoun, 200 


Of which I tolde yow, and tellen shal) 

Was evene joynant ° to the gardin-wal, 

Ther as this Emelye hadde hir pley- 
inge. 

Bright was the sonne, and cleer that 
morweninge, 

And Palamon, this woful prisoner, 205 


As was his wone,® by leve of his 
gayler,’ 

Was risen, and romed in a chambre on 
heigh, 


In which he al the noble citee seigh,® 

And eek the gardin, ful of braunches 
erene, 

Ther-as this fresshe Emelye the shene 

Was in hir walk, and romed up and 
doun. 211 

This sorweful prisoner, this Palamoun, 

Goth in the chambre, roming to and fro, 

And to him-self compleyning of his wo; 

That he was born, ful ofte he seyde, 
*“alas!’’ 215 

And so bifel, by aventure or eas,° 

That thurgh a window, thikke of many 
a barre 

Of yren greet, and square as any 
sparre,*° 

He caste his eye upon Emelya, 


And ther-with-al ‘he ssh ps a and. 
enyde: 4a!” 220 
As though he ean were un-to the 
herte. 
1 braided 2asit pleased her * partly 
4 subtly woven 5 adjoining ® custom 
7 jailer 8 saw ® chance 
4 pblenched 


2° wooden beam 


253 


And with that ery Arcite anon up- 
sterte, 

And seyde, ‘‘Cosin myn, what eyleth 
thee, 

That art so pale and deedly ** on to see? 

Why erydestow ? +* who hath thee doon 
offence ? 225 

For Goddes love, tak al in pacience 

Our prisoun, for it may non other be; *# 

Fortune hath yeven us this adversitee. 

Som wikke ! aspect or disposicioun 

Of Saturne, by sum constellacioun, 230 

Hath yeven us this, al-though we hadde 
it sworn ;*° 

So stood the heven whan that we were 
born ; 

We moste endure it: this is the short 
and pleyn.”’ 

This Palamon answerde, and seyde 

ageyn, 

‘‘Cosyn, for sothe, of this opinioun 235 

Thou hast a veyn imaginacioun. 

This prison caused me nat for to erye. 

But I was hurt right now thurgh-out 
myn ye 

In-to myn herte, that wol my bane * be. 

The fairnesse of that lady that I see 240 

Yond in the gardin romen to and fro, 

Is cause of al my crying and my wo. 

I noot wher *® she be womman or god- 
desse ; 

But Venus is it, soothly, as I gesse.’’ 

And ther-with-al on kneés doun he fil, 

And seyde: ‘‘ Venus, if it be thy wil 246 

Yow in this gardin thus to transfigure 

Bifore me, sorweful wrecche creature, 

Out of this prisoun help that we may 
seapen. 

And if so be my destinee be shapen 250 

By eterne word to dyen in prisoun, 

Of our linage have som compassioun, 

That is so lowe y-broght by tirannye.’’ 

And with that word Arcite gan espye 

Wher-as this lady romed to and fro. 255 

And with that sighte hir beautee hurte 

him so, 

if that Palamon was wounded 

sore, 

Arcite is hurt as muche as he, or more. 

And with a sigh he seyde pitously: 


2 deathly 18 didst thou cry 

4 Tt cannot be otherwise ® evil 

16 sworn to the contrary “ destruction 
481 do not know whether. 


That, 


204 


‘‘The fresshe beautee sleeth me sod- 

eynly 260 

Of hir that rometh in the yonder place; 

And, but I have hir merey and hir 
orace, 

That I may seen hir atte leeste weye,! 

I nam but deed ; ther nis namore to 
seye.’ 

This Palamon, whan he tho wordes 


herde, 265 


Dispitously ? he loked, and answerde: 
‘“ Whether seistow ? this in ernest or in 


pley?”’ | 

‘“Nay,’’ quod Arcite, ‘‘in ernest, by! 
my fey! 

God help me so, me list ful yvele 
pleye.*’’ 

This Palamon gan knitte his browes 

tweye: 270 

‘*Tt nere,’’ quod he, ‘‘to thee no greet 
honour 


For to be fals, ne for to be traytour 
To me, that am thy cosin and thy 


brother 
Y-sworn ful depe, and ech of us til® 
other, 274 


That never, for to dyen® in the peyne, 

Til that the deeth departe’ shal us 
tweyne, 

Neither of us in love to hindren other, 

Ne in non other cas, my leve® brother ; 

But that thou sholdest trewely forthren 
me 279 

In every cas, and I shal forthren thee. 

This was thyn ooth, and myn also, cer- 
teyn ; 

I wot right wel, thou darst it nat 
withseyn.® 

Thus artow of my counseil,’® out of 


doute. 

And now thou woldest falsly been 
aboute 

To love my lady, whom I love and 
serve 285 

And ever shal, til that myn herte 
sterve.'+ 


Now certes, fals Arcite, thou shalt nat| 


SO. 
I loved hir first, and tolde thee my wo 


tat least 2 angrily 3 sayst thou 
4It pleases me very little to jest. 
5 to ® though we die 7 separate 


* dear ° contradict 
10 Art thou in my confidence 1 dies 
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Ag to my counseil, and my brother 
sworn 

To forthre me, as I have told biforn. 290 

For which thou art y-bounden as a 
knight 

To helpen me, if it lay in thy might, 

Or elles artow fals, I dar wel seyn.’’ 

_ This Arcite ful proudly spak ageyn, 

‘‘Thou shalt,’’ quod he ‘‘be rather fals 


than I; 295 
But thou art fals, I telle' thee 
utterly ; 
(| For par amour” I loved: hir first er 
thow. 
What wiltow seyn? thou wistest ** nat 
yet now 
Whether she be a womman or goddesse ! 
Thyn is affeccioun of holinesse, 300 


And myn is love, as to a creature; 

Kor which [ tolde thee myn aventure 
As to my eosin, and my brother sworn. 
I pose,** that thou lovedest hir biforn ; 


Wostow ?> nat wel the olde olénked 

sawe,’® 305 
That ‘who shal yeve 17 a lover any 
¥ lawe?’ 


Love is a gretter lawe, by my pan,’® 

Than may be yeve to any erthly man. 

And therefore positif lawe and swich 
decree 

Is broke al-day for love, in ech degree. 

A man moot nedes?® love, maugree his 
heed.*° 311 

He may nat fleen it, thogh he sholde 
be deed, 

Al be she mayde, or widwe, or elles 
wyf. 

And eek it is nat lykly, al thy lyf, 

To stonden in hir grace; namore shal 
rT; 315 

For wel thou woost thy-selven, verraily, 

That thou and I be dampned 24+ td 
prisoun 

Perpetuelly ; us gayneth no raunsoun. 

We stryve as dide the houndes for the 
boon,”? Murra? 

_ They foughte al day, and yet hir part 

. was noon; 320 


Bin the way of love (asalover) “knew 

#4 orant %knowest thou *” saying 

17 give 8 skull necessarily 

* In spite of his head; though his head were 
at stake. 


21 doomed 2 bone 
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Ther cam a kyte, whyl that they were 


wrothe, 

And bar awey the boon bitwixe hem 
bothe. 

And therfore, at the kinges court, my 
brother, 


Ech man for him-self, ther is non other. 
Love if thee list’; for I love and ay 
shal; 325 
And soothly, leve brother, this is al. 
Here in this prisoun mote ? we endure, 
And ewerich of us take his aventure.’’ 
Greet was the stryf and long bitwixe 
hem tweye, 
If that I hadde leyser for to seye; 330 
But to th’ effect. It happed on a day, 
(To telle it yow as shortly as I may) 
A worthy duk that highte Perotheus, _ 
That felawe * was un-to duk Theseus 
Sin thilke * day that they were children 
lyte,° 335 


Was come to Athenes, his felawe to 


visyte, 
And for to pleye, as he was wont to do, 
For in this world he loved no man so: 
And he loved him as tendrely ageyn. 
So wel they loved, as olde bokes seyn, 
That whan that oon was deed, sothly to 


telle, 341 
His felawe wente and soghte him doun 
in helle; 


But of that story list me nat to wryte. 
Duk Perotheus loved wel Arcite, ./ 
And hadde him knowe at Thebes yeer 
by yere; 345 
And fynally, at requeste and preyere 


__Of Perotheus, with-oute any raunsoun, 


Duk Theseus him leet out of prisoun, 

Freely to goon, wher that him liste 
over-al, 349 

In swich a gyse,® as I you tellen shal. 

This was the forward,’ pleynly for 

t’endyte,® 

Bitwixen Theseus and him Arcite: 

That if so were, that Arcite were 


y-founde 

Ever in ‘his lyf, by day or night or 
stounde ® 

In any contree of this Theseus, 355 


4 must 


1It pleases thee. 
* since that: 


3 companion, comrade 
5 little ®such a manner 
T agreement 5 to relate it fully 
®moment, any short space of time 


And he were caught, it was acorded ° 
thus, 

That with a swerd he sholde lese his 
heed ; 

Ther nas non other remedye ne reed,}? 

But taketh his leve, and homward he 
him spedde; 

Let him be war, his nekke lyth to 
wedde! 360 

How greet a sorwe suffreth now Ar- 

cite! 

The deeth he feleth thurgh his herte 
smyte ; 

He wepeth, wayleth, eryeth pitously ; 

To sleen him-self he wayteth prively. 

He seyde, ‘‘Allas that.day that I was 
born! 365 

Now is my prison worse than biforn; 

Now is me shape 7° eternally to dwelle 

Noght in purgatorie, but in helle. 

Allas! that ever knew I Perotheus! 

For elles hadde I dwelled with Theseus 

Y-fetered in his prisoun ever-mo. 371 

Than hadde I been in blisse, and nat in 


wo. 

Only the sighte of hir, whom that I 
serve, 

Though that I never hir grace may de- 
serve, 

Wolde han suffised right y-nough for 
me. 375 


O dere cosin Palamon,’’ quod he, 

‘“Thyn is the victorie of this aventure, 
Ful blisfully in prison maistow dure; '4 
In prison? certes nay, but in paradys! 
Wel hath fortune y-turned thee the 


dys,** 380 
That hast the sighte of hir. and I 
th’absence. 
For possible is, si thou hast hir pres- 
ence, 


And art a knight, a worthy and an able, 
That by som eas,’® sin fortune ‘is 


chaungeable, 
Thou mayst to thy desyr som-tyme 
atteyne. 385 


But I, that am exyled, and bareyne 

Of alle grace, and in so greet despeir, 
That ther nis erthe, water, fyr, ne eir, 
Ne ereature, that of hem maked is, 


2° agreed 11 plan Masa pledge 
* is ordained * mayst thou endure 
% dice 16 chance 
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That may me helpe/o or anee lconfort in 
/this : : u 390 
Wel oughte I sterve* in wanhope? and 
distresse ; 
Farwel my lyf, my lust,® and my glad- 
nesse! 
Allas, why pleynen* folk so in com- 
mune 


Of purveyaunce > of God, or of fortune, 

That yeveth hem ful oft in many a 

oyse 395 

Wel bettre than they can hem-self de- 
vyse? 

Som man desyreth for to han richesse, 

That cause is of his mordre or greet 


siknesse. 

And som man wolde out of his prison 
fayn," 

That in his hous is of his meynee‘ 
slayn. 400 


Infinite harmes been in this matere; 

We witen® nat what thing we preyen 
here. 

We faren as he that dronke is as a 
mous ; . 

A dronke man wot wel he hath an hous, 

But he noot® which the righte wey is 
thider ; 405 

And toa dronke man the wey is slider.’° 

And certes, in this world so faren we; 

We seken faste after felicitee, 

But we goon wrong ful often, trewely. 

Thus may we seyen alle, and namely ™ 


410 
That wende? and hadde a greet opin- 
ioun, 
Mhat;* *1f T mighte escapen from 
prisoun, 
Than hadde I been in joye and perfit 
hele,?° 


Ther now I am exyled fro my wele.’* 414 
Sin that I may nat seen yow, Emelye, 
I nam but deed; ther nis no remedye.’’ 
Up-on that other syde Palamon, 
Whan that he wiste Arcite was agon, 
Swich sorwe he maketh, that the grete 
tour 
Resouneth of his youling and clamour. 
The pure ?° fettres on his shines grete 421 


1 die 2 despair 3 pleasure 

4 complain providence ° gladly 
Tattendants *®know ® does not know 
10 slippery “especially ™ thought 


% health, well being “happiness very 
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Weren of his bittre salte teres wete. 
‘* Allas!’’ quod he, ‘‘ Arcita, cosin myn, 
Of al our stryf, God woot, the fruyt is 


thyn. \ 
Thow walkest now in Thebes at thy 
large, 425 


And of my wo thou yevest ltel charge.*® 

Thou mayst, sin thou hast wisdom and 
manhede, 

Assemblen alle the folk of our kinrede, 

And make a werre so sharpe on this | 
citee, 

That by som aventure, or som tretee, 430 

Thou mayst ek hir. to lady and to 
wyf, 

For de that I mot nedes lese my 
lyf. 

For, as by wey of possibilitee, 

Sith? thou art at thy large, of prison 


free; 

And art a lord, greet is thyn avaun- 
tage, 435 

More than is myn, that sterve here in 
a cage. 

For I mot!® wepe and wayle, whyl I 
live, 

With al the wo that prison may me 
yive, 

And eek with peyne that love me yiv- 
eth also, 

That doubleth al my torment and my 
wo.’ 440 


Ther-with the fyr of jelousye up-sterte 

With-inne his brest, and hente?? him 
by the herte 

So woodly,”° that he lyk was to biholde 

The box-tree, or the asshen dede and 


colde. 
Tho 7" seyde he; ‘‘O cruel goddes, that 
eoverne 445 
This world with binding oF your word 
eterne, 
And wryten in the table of atha- 
maunt 7” 
Your parlement, and your eterne 
graunt, . 
What is mankinde more un-to yow 
holde * 
Than is the sheep, that rouketh 74 in the 
folde ? 450 
2° consideration 7 since *% must 
9 seized » madly 71 then 
72 adamant 8 beholden ** cowers 
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For slayn is man right as another 
beste, 

And dwelleth eek in prison and areste, 

And hath siknesse, and greet adver- 
sitee, 

And ofte tymes giltelees, pardee! 1 

What governaunce is in this pre- 

science,” 455 

That giltelees tormenteth innocence? 

And yet enereseth this al my penaunee, 

That man is bounden to his  obser- 
vaunee, 

For Goddes sake, to letten of * his wille, 


Ther as a beest may al his lust fulfille. | 


And whan a beest is deed, he hath no 
peyne ; 461 

But man after his deeth moot wepe 
and pleyne, 

Though in this world he have care and 
wo: 

With-outen doute it may stonden so. 

The answere of this I lete* to divynis,° 

But wel I woot, that in this world gret 
pyne® is. 466 

Allas! I see a serpent or a theef, 

That many a trewe man hath doon mes- 


cheef, 

Goon at his large, and wher him list 
may turne. 

But I mot been in prison thurgh Sat- 
urne, 470 

And eek thurgh Juno, jalous and eek 
wood, 

That hath destroyed wel ny al the 
blood 


Of Thebes, with his waste walles wyde. 
And Venus sleeth me on that other syde 
For jelousye, and fere of him Ar- 
eite.’’ 475 
Now wol I stinte* of Palamon a lyte, 
And lete him in his prison stille dwelle, 
And of Arcita forth I wol yow telle. 
The somer passeth, and the nightes 


longe 
Eneresen double wyse the peynes 
stronge 480 


Bothe of the lovere and the prisoner. 

I noot which hath the wofullere mes- 
ter.® 

For shortly for to seyn, this Palamoun 


tyar Dieu 7 foreknowledge y refrain from 
‘leave ° divines | grief 
8 occupation 


T cease 
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Perpetuelly is dampned to prisoun, 434 
In cheynes and in fettres to ben deed; 
And Arcite is exyled upon his heed ® 
For ever-mo as out of that contree, 
Ne never-mo he shal his lady see. 
Yow loveres axe I now this ques- 


tioun, 
Who hath the worse, Arcite or Pala- 
moun ? 490 
That oon may seen his lady day by 
day, 


But in prison he moot dwelle alway. 

That other wher him list may ryde or 
0,10. 

But seen his lady shal he never-mo. 

Now demeth*! as yow liste, ye that 
can, 

For I wol telle forth as I bigan. 496 


Explicit prima Pars. 
Sequitur pars secunda. 


Whan that Arcite to Thebes comen 

was, 

Ful ofte a day he swelte’** and seyde 
‘allas,’’ 

For seen his lady shal he never-mo. 

And shortly to coneluden al his wo, 500 

So much sorwe had never creature 

That is, or shal, whyl that the world 


may dure. 

His sleep, his mete, his drink is him 
biraft, 

That lene he wex,'? and drye as is a 
shaft. 

His eyen holwe, and grisly™* to bi- 
holde ; 505 

His hewe falwe,’* and pale as asshen 
colde, 


And solitarie he was, and ever allone, 

And wailling al the night, making his 
mone. 

And if he herde song or instrument, 

Then wolde he wepe, he mighte nat be 


stent; *® 510 
So feble eek were his spirits, and so 
lowe, 
And chaunged so, that no man coude 
knowe 
His speche nor his vois, though men it 
herde. 
® on penalty of his life 2” walk 
14 judge 2 Janguished 13 prew 
4 terrible % nale 4 stopped 
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And in his gere,' for al the world he 
ferde ? 

Nat oonly lyk the loveres maladye 515 

Of Hereos,® but rather lyk manye* 

Engendred of humour malencolyk, 

Biforen,° in his celle fantastyk. 

And shortly, turned was al up-so-doun 

Bothe habit and eek disposicioun 520 

Of him, this woful lovere daun °® Arcite. 

What sholde I al-day of his wo en- 

dyte? 

Whan he endured hadde a yeer or two 


This cruel torment, and this peyne and 


wo, 

At Thebes, in his contree, as I seyde, 525 

Up-on a night, in sleep as he him 
leyde, 

Him thoughte how that the winged 
god Mercurie 

Biforn him stood, and bad him to be 


murye.” 

His slepy yerde® in hond he bar up- 
righte ; 

An hat he werede up-on his heres 
brighte. 530 

Arrayed was this god (as he took 
keep) ® 

As he was whan that Argus took his 
sleep ; 1° 


And seyde him thus: ‘*To Athénés 
shaltou wende ; 
Ther is thee shapen of ‘thy wo an ende.’ 
And with that word Arcite wook and 
sterte. 535 
‘‘Now trewely, how sore that .me 
smerte,”’ 
Quod he, ‘‘to Athenés right now wol I 
fare ; 
Ne for the drede of deeth shal I nat 
spare 
To see my lady, that I love and serve; 
In hir presence I recche nat to 
sterve.’’ 540 
And with that word he ecaughte a 
greet mirour, 
And saugh that chaunged was al his 
colour, 
1 changeful manner 2 acted 
3? Eros, the god of love ‘mania 
5in the front (of his head) 
, dan (Latin, dominus, lord) 7 merry 
8 sleep-producing rod *took note 
* Mercury charmed Argus to sleep before 


killing him. 
a1] ‘do not eare if I die. 
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And saugh his visage al in another 
kinde. 

And right anoon it ran him in his 
minde, * 

That, sith his face was so disfigured 545 

Of maladye, the which he hadde en- 
dured, 

He mighte wel, if that he bar him lowe,"” 

Live in Athénes ever-more unknowe, 

And seen his lady wel ny day by day. 

And right anon he chaunged his array, 

And eladde him as a povre laborer, 551 

And al allone, save oonly a squyer, 

That knew his privetee ‘* and al his eas, 


Which was disgysed povrely, as he was, 


To Athénes is he goon the nexte * 
way. 555 

And to the court he wente up-on a day, 

And at the gate he profreth his servyse, 

To drugge’*> and drawe, what so men 
wol devyse. 

And shortly of this matere for to seyn, 

He fil *° in office with a chamberleyn, 560 

The which that dwelling was with , 
Emelye; 

For he was wys, and coude soon aspye 

Of every servaunt, which that serveth 


here. 7 

Wel coude he hewen wode, and water 
bere, 

For he was yong and mighty for the 
nones, 565 

And ther-to 1” he was strong and big of 
bones 


To doon that any wight can him devyse. 
A yeer or two he was in this servyse, 
Page of the chambre of Emelye the 


brighte ; 
And ‘‘Philostrate’’ he seide that he 
highte. 570 


But half so wel biloved a man as he 

Ne was ther never in court, of his 
degree ; 

He was so gentil of condicioun, 

That thurghout al the court was his 
renoun. 

They seyden, that it were a charitee 575 

That Theseus wolde enhauncen his de- 
eree, | 

And putten him in worshipful?* ser- 
vyse, 


Pas one of low rank “™secret 14 nearest 
* drudge * fell in addition to that * honorable 
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Ther as he mighte his vertu* exercyse. | And fleeth the citee, faste as he may go; 


And thus, with-inne a whyle, his name 
is spronge? 

Bothe of his dedes, and his goode tonge, 

That Theseus hath taken him so neer 581 

That of his chambre he made him a 


squyer, 

And yaf him gold to mayntene his de- 
eree ; 

And eek men broghte him out of his 
contree 

From yeer to yeer, ful prively, his 
rente ; 585 


But honestly and slyly * he it spente, 
That no man wondred how that he it 


hadde. 

And three yeer in this wyse his lyf he 
ladde, 

And bar him so in pees and eek in 
werre,* 

Ther nas no man that Theseus hath 
derre.° 590 


And in this blisse lete I now Arcite, 
And speke I wol of Palamon a lyte. 
In derknesse and horrible and strong 

prisoun 

This seven yeer hath seten ® Palamoun, 

Forpyned,’ what for wo and for dis- 
tresse ; 595 

Who feleth double soor and hevinesse 

But Palamon? that love destreyneth ® 
SO, 

That wood ® out of his wit he gooth for 
wo; 

And eek therto he is a prisoner 

Perpetuelly, noght oonly for a yeer. 600 

Who coude ryme in English proprely 

His martirdom? for sothe, it am nat I; 

Therefore I passe as lightly as I may. 

It fel that in the seventhe yeer, in 

May, 604 

The thridde night, (as olde bokes seyn, 

That al this storie tellen more pleyn, ) 

Were it by aventure or destinee, 

(As, whan a thing is shapen, it shal 


be, ) 
That, sone after the midnight, Pala- 
moun, 
By helping of a freend, brak his 
prisoun, 610 
1 ability 2 spread 3 prudently 
4 war 5 dearer ~*, Spat 
®* distresses ® mad 


7 wasted 


Tor he had yive his gayler drinke so 


‘Of a clarree,”? maad of a certeyn wyn, 


With nereotikes and opie’! of Thebes 


fyn, 
That al that night, thogh that men 
wolde him shake, 615 


The gayler sleep, he mighte nat awake ; 

And thus he fleeth as faste as ever he 
may. 

The night was short, and faste by 1? the 
day, 

That nedes-cost?*® he moste him-selven 
hyde, 

And til ** a grove, faste ther besyde, 620 

With dredful? foot than stalketh Pala- 
moun. 

For shortly, this was his opinioun, 

That in that grove he wolde him hyde 


al day, 

And in the night than wolde he take his 
way 

To Thebes-ward, his freendes for to 
preye 625 


On Theseus to helpe him to werreye; *® 


-And shortly, outher he wolde lese his 


lyf, 
Or winnen Emelye un-to his wyf; 
This is th’effect and his entente pleyn.”” 
Now wol I torne un-to Arcite ageyn, 
That ltel wiste how ny that was his 


care, 631 
Til that fortune had broght him in the 
snare. 


The bisy larke, messager of day, 
Salueth in hir song the morwe gray ; 
And fyry Phebus ryseth up so brighte, 
That al the orient laugheth of the 


lighte, 636 
And with his stremes*® dryeth in the 
ereves 19 


The silver dropes, hanging on the leves. 
And Arcite, that is in the court royal 
With Theseus, his squyer principal, 640 
Is risen, and loketh on the myrie”° day. 
And, for to doon his observaunce to 
May, 

Remembring on the poynt of his desyr, 
He on a courser, sterting as the fyr, 

Is riden in-to the feeldes, him to pleye, 


* clarified mixture “opium ™” close at hand 


18 of necessity rl * timid, cautious 
*® make war % full intention 
3 beams 2 rroves 20 merry 
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Out of the court, were it a myle or 
tweye ; 646 


And to the grove, of which that I yow 


tolde, 
By aventure, his wey he gan to holde, 
To maken him a gerland of the greves, 
Were it of wodebinde or hawethorn- 


leves, 650 
And loude he song ageyn the sonne 
shene: + 
‘“May, with alle thy floures and thy 
erene, 


Wel-come be thou, faire fresshe May, 
I hope that I som grene gete may.’’ 
And from his courser, with a lusty 
herte, 655 
In-to the grove ful hastily he sterte, 
And in a path he rometh up and doun, 
Ther-as, by aventure, this Palamoun 
Was in a bush, that no man mighte 
him see, 
For sore afered of his deeth was he. 660 
No-thing ne knew he that it was Arcite; 
God wot he wolde have trowed? it ful 
lyte. 


But sooth is seyd, gon sithen many: 


yeres,?® 
That ‘‘feeld hath eyen, and the wode 
hath eres.’’ 
It is ful fair a man to bere him evene, 
For al-day meteth men at unset stev- 
ene.* 666 
Ful litel woot Arcite of his felawe, 
That was so ny to herknen al his sawe,° 
For in the bush he sitteth now ful stille. 
Whan that Arcite had romed al his 
fille, 670 
And songen al the roundel lustily, 
In-to a studie he fil sodeynly, 
As doon thise loveres in hir queynte 


geres,° 
Now in the croppe,’ now doun in the 
breres,® 674 
Now up, now doun, as boket in a 
welle. 


Right as the Friday, soothly for to telle, 
Now it shyneth, now it reyneth faste, 
Right so can gery ® Venus overeaste 
The hertes of hir folk; right as hir day 


1'Towards (in the light of) the bright sun. 
7 believed 3 since many years ago 
*unappointed time 5 saying 

®strange behavior ™summit, hill top 

® briers * changeable 
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Ise gerful, right so chaungeth she 
array. 680 

Selde is the Friday al the wyke y-lyke. *° 
Whan that Arecite had songe, he gan 


to syke," 

And sette him doun with-outen any 
more: 

‘‘Alas!’’ quod he, ‘‘that day that I 
was bore! 


How longe, Juno, thurgh thy crueltee, 
Woltow werreyen ** Thebes the citee? 686 
Allas! y-broght is to confusioun 


The blood royal of Cadme and 
Amphioun ;° 

Of Cadmus, which that was the firste 
man 

That Thebes bulte,?* or first the toun 
biganee 690 


And of the citee first was crouned king, 

Of his linage am I, and his of-spring 

By verray lgne,'* as of the stok 
royal: 

And now I am so eaitif and so thral, 

That he, that is my mortal enemy, 695 

I serve him as his squyer povrely. 

And yet doth Juno me wel more shame, 

For I dar noght biknowe*® myn owne 
name; 

But ther-as I was wont to highte Ar- 
cite, 

Now highte I Philostrate, noght worth 
a myte. 700 

Allas! thou felle+® Mars, allas! Juno, 

Thus hath your ire our kinrede al 
fordo,™ 

Save only me, and wrecched Palamoun, 

That Theseus martyreth in prisoun. 

And over al this, to sleen me utterly, 705 

Love hath his fyry dart so brenningly 

Y-stiked thurgh my trewe careful *® 
herte, 

That shapen was my deeth erst than 
my sherte.?? 

Ye sleen me with your eyen, Emelye; 

Ye been the cause wherfor that I dye. 

Of al the remenant of myn other 


care 711 
Ne sette I nat the mountaunce”® of a 
tare, 
” like all the week 4 sigh 
will you war against 2 built 


16 acknowledge 16 cruel 
*# sorrowful * before my shirt 


14in true line 
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So that I coude don aught to your 
plesaunce!”’ 
And with that word he fil doun in a 
traunce 
A longe tyme; and after he up-sterte, 
This Palamoun, that thoughte that 


thurgh his herte 716 

He felte a cold swerd sodeynliche 
elyde, 

For ire he quook, no lenger wolde he 
byde. 

And whan that he had herd Arcites 
tale, 

As he were wood, with face deed and 
pale, 720 

He sterte him up out of the buskes? 
thikke, 

And seyde: ‘‘Arcite, false traitour 
wikke,? 

Now artow hent,* that lovest my lady 
SO, 

For whom that I have al this peyne 
and wo, 

And art my blood, and to my counseil 
sworn, 725 

As I ful ofte have told thee heer- 
biforn, 


And hast by-japed * here duk Theseus, 

And falsely chaunged hast thy name 
thus ; 

I wol be deed, or elles thou shalt dye. 

Thou shalt nat love my lady Emelye, 

But I wol love hir only, and namo; 731 

For I am Palamoun, thy mortal fo. 

And though that I no wepne have in 
this place, 

But out of prison am asterts by grace, 

I drede noght* that outher‘ thou shalt 
dye, 735 

Or thou ne shalt nat loven Kmelye. 

Chees * which thou wilt, for thou shalt 
nat asterte.’’® 

This Arcite, with ful despitous herte, 

Whan he him knew, and hadde his tale 
herd, 

As fiers as leoun, pulled out a swerd, 

And seyde thus: ‘‘by God that sit 


above, 741 
Nere?° it that thou art sik, and wood ** 
for love, 
+ bushes 2 wicked > caught 
4 befooled 5 escaped 61 have no doubt 
7 either 5 choose ® escape 
2®wereit not 2 mad 


And eek that thou no wepne hast in 
this place, 

Thou sholdest never out of this grove 

pace, 

That thou ne sholdest dyen of myn 
hond. 745 

For I defye the seurtee and the bond 

Which that thou seyst that I have maad 


to thee. 

What, verray fool, think wel that love 
is free, 

And I wol love hir, maugre’? al thy 
might! 

But, for as muche thou art a worthy 
knight, 750 

And wilnest to darreyne** hir by bat- 
ayle, 

Have heer my trouthe, to-morwe I wol 
nat fayle, 


With-outen witing ** of any other wight, 

That here I wol be founden as a knight, 

And bringen harneys* right y-nough 
for thee; 755 

And chees the beste, and leve the 
worste for me. 

And mete and drinke this night wol I 
bringe 

Y-nough for thee, and clothes for thy 
beddinge. 

And, if so be that thou my lady winne, 

And slee me in this wode ther I am 


Inne} O" 760 

Thou mayst wel have thy lady, as for 
mei? 476 

This Palamon answerde: ‘‘I graunte 
it thee.’’ 

And thus they been departed?’ til 
a-morwe, 


When ech of hem had leyd his feith 

to borwe.'® 
O Cupide, out of alle charitee!1® 765 

O reene,”’ that wolt no felawe have with 
thee! 

Ful sooth is seyd, that love ne lord- 
shipe 

Wol noght, his thankes,”* have no fel- 
aweshipe ; 

Wel finden that Arcite and Palamoun. 

Arcite is riden anon un-to the toun, 770 

8 contest “knowledge 

* As far as Iam concerned. 


as a pledge 
* dominion 


in spite of 
2° armor 

7 separated 
” without all charity 
*4 willingly 
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And on the morwe, er it were dayes 
light, 

Ful prively two harneys hath he dight,* 

Bothe suffisaunt and mete to darreyne 

The bataille in the feeld bitwix hem 
tweyne. 774 

And on his hors, allone as he was born, 

He earieth al this harneys him biforn; 

And in the grove, at tyme and place 
y-set, 

This Arecite and this Palamon ben met. 

Tho? chaungen gan the colour in hir 


face; 
Right as the hunter in the regne of 
Trace, 780 
That stondeth at the gappe with a 
spere, 


Whan hunted is the leoun or the bere, 

And hereth him come russhing in the 
ereves,® 

And breketh bothe bowes and the leves, 

And thinketh, ‘‘heer cometh my mortel 
enemy, 785 

With-oute faile, he moot be deed, 


Orel: 

For outher I mot sleen him at the 
gappe, 

Or he mot sleen me, if that me mis- 
happe:”’ 

So ferden they, in chaunging of hir 
hewe, 789 


As fer as everich of hem other knewe. 

Ther nas no good day, ne no saluing; 

But streight, with-outen word or re- 
hersing, 

Everich of hem halp for to armen atilety 

As freendly as he were his owne 


brother ; 

And after that, with sharpe speres 
stronge 795 

They foynen* ech at other wonder 
longe. 

Thou mightest wene® that this Pala- 
moun 


In his fighting were a wood leoun, 
And as a cruel tygre was Arcite: 799 
As wilde bores gonne® they to smyte, 
That frothen whyte as foom for ire 


wood. 
Up to the ancle foghte they, in hir 
blood. 
1 ready 3 groves 5 think 
2 then 4thrust ® began 
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Awd in this wyse I lete hem fighting 
dwelle ; 

And forth I wol of Theseus yow telle. 

The destinee; ministre general, 805 

That executeth in the world over-al 

The purveyaunce,’ that God hath seyn * 
biforn, 

So strong it is, that though the world 
had sworn 

The contrarie of a thing, by ye or nay, 

Yet sometyme it shal fallen on a day 810 

That falleth nat eft ° with-inne a thou- 
sand yere. 

Hor certeinly, oure appetytes here, 

Be it of werre, or pees, or hate, or love, 

Al is this reuled by the sighte above. 

This mene I now by *° mighty Theseus, 

That for to honten is so desirous, 816 

And namely”™ at the grete hert in 
May 

That in his bed ther daweth him no 
day, 

That he nis clad, and redy for to ryde 

With hunte and horn, and houndes him 
bisyde. 820 

For in his hunting hath he swich delyt, 

That it 1s al his Joye and appetyt 

To been him-self the grete hertes bane: 

For after Mars he serveth now Diane. 

Cleer was the day, as I have told er 

this, 825 

And Theseus, with alle joye and blis, 

With his Ipolita, the fayre quene, 

And Emelye, clothed al in grene, 

On hunting be they riden royally. 

And to the grove, that stood ful faste 


by, 830 
In which ther was an hert, as men him 
tolde, 
Duk Theseus the streighte WOM hath 
holde. 
And to the launde ** he rydeth him ful 
right, 
For thider was the hert wont have his 
flight, 
And over a brook, and so forth on his 
| weye. 835 
This duk wol han a cours at him, or 
tweye, 
With houndes, swiche as that him list 
comaunde. 
‘providence *seen "again ® concerning 
1 especially 2 hart clear space 
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And whan this duk was come un-to 
the launde, / 
Under the sonne he loketh, and anon 
He was war of Arcite and Palamon, 840 


That foughten breme,} as it were bores 


two ; 
The brighte swerdes wenten to and fro 
So hidously, that with the leeste strook 
It seemed as it wolde felle an ook; 
But what they were, no-thing he ne 


woot. 845 
This duk his courser with his spores 
smoot, 


And at a stert he was bitwix hem two, 

And pulled out a swerd and cryed, 
“ho! 

Namore, up peyne of lesing of your 
heed. 

By mighty Mars, he shal anon be deed, 

That smyteth any strook, that I may 


seen ! 851 
But telleth me what mister men? ye 
been, 


That been so hardy for to fighten here 
With-outen juge or other officere, 
As it were in a listes royally ?’’ 855 
This Palamon answerde kastily 
And seyde: ‘‘sire, what nedeth wordes 
mo? 
We have the deeth deserved bothe two. 
Two woful wrecches been we, two 


caytyves, 
That been encombred of our owne 
lyves ; 860 
And as thou art a rightful lord and 
juge, 


Ne yeve us neither mercy ne refuge, 
But slee me first, for seynte* charitee ; 
But slee my felawe eek as wel as me. 
Or slee him first; for, though thou 
knowe it lyte, 865 
This is thy mortal fo, this is Arcite, 
That fro* thy lond is banished on his 
heed, : 
For which he hath deserved to be deed. 
For this is he that cam un-to thy gate, 
And seyde, that he highte Philostrate. 
Thus hath he japed thee ful many a 
yeer, 871 
And thou has maked him thy chief 
squyer ; 
And this is he that loveth Emelye. 


1fiercely *kindofmen ‘holy ‘*from 


For sith the day is come that I shal 
dye, 

I make pleynly my confessioun, 875 
That I am thilke® woful Palamoun, 
That hath thy prison broken wikkedly. 
IT am thy mortal fo, and it am I 

That loveth so hote Emelye the brighte, 
That I wol dye present in hir sighte. 880 
Therfore I axe deeth and my juwyse; ® 
But slee my felawe in the same wyse, 
For bothe han we deserved to be 


slayn.’’ 
This worthy duk answerde anon 
agayn, 
And seyde, ‘‘This is a short conelu- 
sioun: 885 
Youre owne mouth, by your confes- 
sioun, 
Hath dampned you, and I wol it re- 
corde, 
It nedeth noght to pyne’ yow with the 
corde. . 
Ye shul be deed, by mighty Mars the 
rede!’’ 
The quene anon, for verray wom- 
manhede, 890 


Gan for to wepe, and so dide Emelye, 

And alle the ladies in the companye. 

Gret pitee was it, as it thoughte hem 
alle, 

That ever swich a chaunce sholde falle; 

For gentil men they were, of greet 
estat, 895 

And no-thing but for love was this 
debat ;® 

And sawe hir blody woundes wyde and 
sore ; 

And alle eryden, bothe lasse and more, 

‘“Have mercy, lord, up-on us wommen 


alle!’’ 

And on hir bare knees adoun® they 
falle, 900 

And wolde have kist his feet ther-as he 
stood, 

Til at the laste aslaked?® was his 
mood ; 


For pitee renneth sone in gentil herte. 

And though he firste for ire quook and 
sterte, 

He hath considered shortly, in a clause, 


5 that ® judgment 
‘torture (to get testimony ) 
® right down on their knees 


8’ warfare 
* pacified 
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The trespas of hem bothe, and eek the 
cause : 906 

And al-though that his ire hir gilt ac- 
cused, 

Yet in his reson he hem bothe excused; 


As thus: he thoghte wel, that every 
man 

Wol helpe him-self in love, if that he 
ean, - 910 

And eek delivere him-self out of 
prisoun ; 


And eek his herte had compassioun 
Of wommen, for they wepen ever in 


oon; 
And in his gentil herte he thoghte 
anoon, 914 


And. softe un-to himself he eines aly 

Up-on a lord that wol have no mercy, 

But been a leoun, bothe in word and 
dede, 

To hem that been in repentaunce and 
drede | 

As wel as to a proud despitous? man 

That wol maynteyne that he first 
bigan! 920 

That lord hath litel of discrecioun, 

That in swich cas can no divisioun,? 

But weyeth* pryde and humblesse 
after oon.’’® 

And shortly, whan his ire is thus agoon, 

He gan to loken up with eyen lighte, 925 

And spak thise same wordes al on 
highte :—*® 

‘‘The god of love, a! benedicite, 

How mighty and how greet a lord is 


he! 

Ayeins his might ther gayneth none 
obstacles, 

He may be cleped a god for his 
miracles ; 930 


For he can maken at his owne gyse 
Of everich herte, as that him list 
_ devyse. 
Lo heer, this Arcite and this Palamoun, 
That quitly ‘ weren out of my prisoun, 
And mighte han lived in Thebes 
royally, 935 
And witen* I am hir mortal enemy, 
And that hir deeth lyth in my might 
also ; 
7 consistently 
* knows no distinction 


® by the same method 
Tat liberty 


2 malicious 
* weighs 

® aloud 

8 know 
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And yet hath Jove, maugree hir eyen 
PANO 

Y-broght hem hider bothe for to dye! 

Now loketh, is ‘nat that an heigh folye? 

Who may nat been a fool, but if he 
love? 941 

Bihold, for Goddes sake that sit above, 

Se how they blede! be they noght wel 
arrayed ? 

Thus hath hir lord, the god of love, 
y-payed 

Hir wages and hir fees for hir servyse! 

And yet they wenen for to been ful 


wyse ® : 946 
That serven love, for aught that may 
bifalle! 


But this is yet. the beste game of alle, 


That she, for whom they han this 
jolitee, 

Can hem ther-for as muche thank as 
me ; 950 


She woot namore of al this hote fare,?° 
By God, than woot a cokkow or an 
hare! 
But al mot been assayed, hoot and cold; 
A man mot been a fool, or yong or old; 
I woot it by my-self ful yore agoon: 955 
For in my tyme a servant? was I oon. 
And therfore, sin I knowe of loves _ 
peyne, , 
And woot how sore it can a man dis- 
treyne,’? 
As he that hath ben caught ofte in his 
las,*3 959 
I yow foryeve al hoolly ** this trespas, 
At requeste of the quene that kneleth 
here, 
And eek of Emelye, my suster dere. 
And ye shul bothe anon un-to me swere, 
That’ never-mo ye shul my contree 


dere,*® 

Ne make werre up-on me night ne 
day, 

But at ‘my freendes in al that ye 
may ; 966 


I yow foryeve this trespas every del.”’ 
And they him swore his axing tpyae 


and wel, 
And him of lordshipe and. of merey 
preyde, 
® Think they are very wise. % affair 
14 lover ? distress 13 snare 
“4 wholly injure 
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And he hem graunteth grace, and thus 


_he seyde: 970 

“To speke of royal linage and 
richesse, 

Though that she were a quene or a 
princesse, 


Ech of yow bothe is worthy, doutelees, 

To wedden whan tyme is, but nathelees 

I speke as for my suster Emelye, 975 

For whom ye have this stryf and 
jelousye ; 

Ye woot your-self, she may not wedden 
two 

At ones, though ye fighten ever-mo: 

That oon of yow, al be him looth or 
leef,? 

He moot go pypen in an ivy-leef;? 980 

This is to seyn, she may nat now han 
bothe, 

Al be ye never so jelous, ne so wrothe. 

And for-thy *?.I yow putte in this de- 


gree, 
That ech of yow shal have his destinee 
As him is shape; and herkneth in what 


wyse; 985 
Lo, heer your ende of that I shal 
devyse. 


My wil is this, for plat °® conclusioun, 
With-outen any replicacioun,* 
If that yow lyketh, tak it for the beste, 
That everich of yow shal gon wher 


him leste 990 
Frely, with-outen raunson or daun- 
ger ;° 


And this day fifty wykes, fer ne ner,® 

Everich of yow shal bringe an hundred 
knightes, 

Armed for listes up at alle rightes,’ 

Al redy to darreyne hir by bataille. 995 

And this bihote® I yow, with-outen 


faille, 

Up-on my trouthe, and as I am a 
knight, 

That whether of yow bothe that hath 
might, 


This is to seyn, that whether he or thou 
May with his hundred, as I spak of 


now, 1000 
1 Be it displeasing or pleasing to him. 
2Pipe (blow) in an ivy leaf (popular ex- 
pression meaning to console oneself with any 
trivial occupation). 
3 therefore 5 restriction 


8> plain 4 reply 


® Farther nor nearer, neither more nor less. 


T rightly in all respects 8 promise 


Sleen his contrarie, or out of listes 
dryve, 

Him shal J yeve Emelya to wyve, 

To whom that fortune yeveth so fair a 
orace. 

The listes shal I maken in this place, 

And God so wisly on my soule rewe,? 

As I shal even *° juge been and trewe. 

Ye shul non other ende with me 
maken, 

That oon of yow ne shal be deed or 
taken. 

And if yow thinketh this is wel y-sayd, 

Seyeth your avys, and holdeth yow 
apayd.”” 1010 

This is your ende and your conclu- 
sioun.’’ 

Who loketh lightly now but Pala- 

moun ? 

Who springeth up for joye but Arcite? 

Who couthe telle, or who couthe it 
endyte, 

The joye that is maked in the place 1015 

Whan Theseus hath doon so fair a 
erace? 

But doun on knees wente every maner 
wight, 

And thanked him with al her herte and 
might, 


And namely the Thebans ofte sythe.** 


And thus with good hope and with 
herte blythe 1020 

They take hir leve, and hom-ward 
eonne they ryde 

To Thebes, with his olde walles wyde. 


Explicit secunda pars. 
Sequitur pars tercia. 


I trowe men wolde deme it necli- 

erence, 

If I foryete to tellen the dispence ** 

Of Theseus, that goth so bisily 

To maken up the listes royally ; 

That swich a noble theatre as it was, 

I dar wel seyn that in this world ther 
nas. 

The circuit a myle was aboute, 

Walled of stoon, and diched al with- 


1025 


oute. 1030 
Round was the shap, in maner of com- 
pas,” 


4 say your opinion. 


* have pity yst 
Mexpense *” circle 


# satisfied * oftentimes 
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Ful of degrees,” the heighte of sixty 
pas,” 
That, whan a man was set on o degree, 
He letted ® nat his felawe for to see. 
Est-ward ther stood a gate of marbel 


whyt, 1035 
West-ward, right swich another in the 
opposit. 


And shortly to econeluden, swich a place 

Was noon in erthe, as in so litel space; 

For in the lond ther nas no crafty * 
man, , 

That geometrie or ars-metrik can, 1040 

Ne purtreyour, ne kerver of images, 

That Theseus ne yaf him mete and 
wages 

The theatre for to maken and devyse. 

And for to doon his ryte and sacrifyse, 

He est-ward hath, up-on the gate 
above, 1045 

In worship of Venus, goddesse of love, 

Don make an auter® and an oratorie; 

And west-ward, in the mynde® and in 
memorie 

Of Mars, he maked hath right swich 
another, 

That coste largely of goldafother.’ 1050 

And north-ward, in a touret on the wal, 

Of alabastre whyt and reed coral 

- An oratorie riche for to see, 

In worship of Dyane of chastitee, 

Hath Theseus don wroght in noble 
wyse. 1055 

But yet hadde I foryeten to devyse 

The noble kerving, and the portrei- 
tures, 

The shap, the countenaunece, and the 
figures, 

That weren in thise oratories three. 

First in the temple of Venus may- 


stow see 1060 
Wroght on the wal, ful pitous to 
biholde, 
The broken slepes, and the sykes 
colde ;8 


The sacred teres, and the waymenting ; 
The fyry strokes of the desiring, 
That loves servaunts in this lyf en- 
duren ; 1065 
The Chbebsh that hir covenants assuren ; 


® tiers 2 paces 3 hindered * skilful 
5 Caused an altar to be made. 

* remembrance “load 
®-depressing sighs * oaths 
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Plesaunce and hope, desyr, fool-hardi- 
nesse, 
Beautee and youthe, bauderie, richesse, 
Charmes and fdree, lesinges,’° flaterye, 
Dispense,"' bisynesse,’” and jelousye, 1070 
That wered of yelwe goldes a gerland, 
And a cokkow sitting on hir hand; 
Festes, instruments, caroles, daunces, 
Lust and array, and alle the circum- 
staunces 
Of love, whiche that I rekne*® and 
rekne shal, 1075 
By ordre weren peynted on the wal, 
And mo than I can make of mencioun. 
For soothly, al the mount of Citheroun, 
Ther Venus hath hir principal dwell- 
ing, 1079 
Was shewed on the wal in portreying, 
With al the gardin, and the lustinesse. 
Nat was foryeten the porter Ydelnesse, 
Ne Narcisus the faire of yore agon, 
Ne yet the folye of king Salamon, 
Ne yet the grete strengthe of Her- 


cules— 1085 
Th’enchauntements of Medea and - 
Circes— 
Ne of Turnus, with the hardy fiers 


corage, 
The riche Cresus, caytif in servage. 
Thus may ye seen that wisdom ne 


richesse, 

Beautee ne sleighte, strengthe, ne 
hardinesse, 1090 

Ne may with Venus holde cham- 
partye; ** 

For as hir list the world than?® may 
she gye.’® 

Lo, alle thise folk so caught were in hir 
las," | 

Til they for wo ful ofte seyde ‘‘allas!’’ 


Suffyceth heer ensamples oon or two, 
And though I coude rekne a thousand 


mo. 1096 
The statue * of Venus, glorious for to 
see, 


Was naked fleting *® in the large see, 
And fro the navele doun al covered 


was 
With wawes*® grene, and brighte as 
any glas. 1100 
2 lies 1 expense ® anxiety Tel 
#4 partnership in power *® then 1° ouide 


Z?snare ‘picture ™ floating ” waves 
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A citole* in hir right hand hadde she, 

And on hir heed, ful semely for to see, 

A rose gerland, fresh and wel smell- 
inge ; 

Above hir heed hir dowves flikeringe. 

Biforn hir stood hir sone Cupido, 1105 

Up-on his shuldres winges hadde he 
two; 

And blind he was, as it is ofte sene; 

A bowe he bar and arwes brighte and 


kene. 
Why sholde I noght as wel eek telle 

yow al 

The portreiture, that was up-on the 
wal 1110 

With-inne the temple of mighty Mars 
the rede ? 

Al peynted was the wal, in lengthe 
and brede, 


Lyk to the estres? of the grisly place, 

That highte the grete temple of Mars 
in‘T race, 

In thilke colde frosty regioun, 1115 

Ther-as Mars hath his sovereyn man- 
sioun. 

First on the wal was peynted a 

foreste, 

In which ther dwelleth neither man ne 
beste, 

With knotty knarry bareyn treés olde 


Of stubbes sharpe and hidous to 
biholde ; 1120 

In which ther ran a rumbel and a 
swough,? 

As though a storm sholde bresten every 
bough: 

And downward from an hille, under a 
bente,* 

Ther stood the temple of Mars armi- 
potente, 

Wroght al of burned ® steel, of which 
thentree 1125 

Was long and streit, and gastly for to 
see. 

And ther-out cam a rage and such a 
vese,® 


That it made al the gates for to rese.’ 
The northren light in at the dores 
shoon, 


14 small dulcimer (a stringed instrument) 
2 interior 3 pumbling and a gust of wind 
* slope 5 burnished 

® rush of wind 7 shake 


For windowe on the wal ne was ther 


noon, 1130 
Thurgh which men mighten any light 
discerne. 


The dores were alle of adamant eterne, 

Y-clenched overthwart and endelong 

With iren tough; and, for to make it 
strong, 

Every piler, the temple to sustene, 1135 

Was tonne-greet, of iren bright and 
shene. 

Ther saugh I first the derke imagin- 

ing 

Of felonye, and al the compassing ; 

The cruel ire, reed as any glede ;® 

The pykepurs, and eek the pale drede; 

The smyler with the knyf under the 


cloke ; 1141 

The shepne® brenning with the blake 
smoke ; 

The treson of the mordring in the 
bedde; 

The open werre, with woundes al bi- 
bledde; 

Contek,?® with blody knyf and sharp 
manace ; 1145 

Al ful of chirking™ was that sory 
place. 


The sleere of him-self yet saugh I ther, 
His herte-blood hath bathed al his 


heer ; 

The nayl y-driven in the shode*? 
a-night ; 

The colde deeth, with mouth gaping 
up-right. 1150 


Amiddes of the temple sat meschaunce, 
With disconfort and sory contenaunce. 
Yet saugh I woodnesse?* laughing in 


his rage ; 

Armed compleint, out-hees,'* and fiers 
outrage. 

The careyne ** in the bush, with throte 
y-corve: 1155 

A thousand slayn, and nat of qualm ?° 
y-storve ;*" 

The tiraunt, with the prey by force 
y-raft ; 

The toun destroyed, ther was no-thing 
laft. 


®eattle shed ™” contention 
“ the temple of the head 
4 outeries 15 carcass 
" dead 


8 live coal 

1 crating noises 
13 madness 

16 sickness 
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Yet saugh I brent the shippes hoppe- 
steres ; ? 

_ The hunte? strangled with the wilde 

beres: 1160 

The sowe freten * the child right in the 
eradel ; 

The cook y-scalded, for al his longe 
ladel. 

Noght was foryeten by th’ infortune 
of Marte; 


The carter over-riden with his carte, 

Under the wheel ful lowe he jay adoun. 

Ther were also, of Martes divisioun, 1166 

The barbour, and the bocher, and the 
smith 

That forgeth sharpe swerdes on his 
stith.* 

And al above, depeynted in a tour, 

Saw I conquest sittinge in greet 
honour, 1170 

With the sharpe swerde over his heed 

Hanginge by a sotil twynes threed. 

Depeynted was the slaughtre of Julius, 

Of grete Nero, and of Antonius; 

Al be that thilke tyme they were un- 


born, 1175 
Yet was hir deeth depeynted ther- 
biforn, 
By manasinge® of Mars, right by 
figure ; 


So was it shewed i in that portreiture | 
As is depeynted in the sterres above, 
Who shal be slayn or elles deed for 
love. 1180 
Suffyceth oon ensample in stories olde, 
I may not rekne hem alle, thogh. 1 


wolde. 

The statue of Mars up-on a carte 
stood, 

Armed, and loked grim as he were 
wood ; 

And over his heed ther shynen two 

figures 1185 

Of sterres, that been cleped® in serip- 
tures, 


That oon Puella, that other Rubeus. 
This god of armes was arrayed thus :— 
A wolf ther stood biforn him at his feet 
With eyen rede, and of a man he eet; 
With sotil pencel was pate this 
storie, 1191 


* hunter 3 eat 


4 dancing ships 
5 menacing ® called 


* anvil 


But Penneus doughter, 
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Ine redoutinge’? of Mars and of his 

glorie. 
Now to the temple of Diane the 

chaste -* 

As shortly as I ean I wol me haste, 

To telle yow al the deseripcioun. — 1195 

Depeynted been the walles up and 
doun 

Of hunting and of shamfast *® chastitee. 

Ther saugh I how woful Calistopee, 

Whan that Diane agreved was with 
here, 1199 

Was turned from a womman til a bere, 

And after was she maad the _ lode- 


sterre ; 

Thus was it peynt, I can vis yow no 
ferre; 

Hir sone is eek a sterre, as men may 
see. 


Ther saugh I Dane, y-turned til a tree, 
I mene nat the goddesse Diane, 1205 
which that 
~highte Dane. 
Ther saugh I Attheon an hert y-maked, 
For vengeaunce that he saugh Diane al 
naked ; 
I saugh how that his houndes have him 
eaught, 
And freten® him, for that they knewe 
him naught. 1210 
Yet peynted was a litel forther-moor, 
How Atthalante hunted the wilde boor, 
And Meleagre, and many another mo, 
For which Diane wroughte him care 
and wo. 
Ther saugh I many another wonder 
storie, — 1215 
The whiche me list nat drawen to mem- 
orie. 
This goddesse on an hert ful hye seet, 
With smale houndes al aboute hir feet; 
And undernethe hir feet she hadde a 
mone,’° 1219 
Wexing it was, and sholde wanie sone. 
In gaude’! grene hir statue clothed 
was, 
With bowe in honde, and arwes in a 
eas. 
Hir eyen caste she ful lowe adoun, 
Ther Pluto hath his derke regioun. 
A womman travailinge was hir biforn, 


8 modest ® devoured 


light 


T reverence 
10 moon 
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ne Sn 


But, for hir child so longe was un- 
born, 1226 

Ful pitously Lueyna gan she calle, 

And seyde, ‘‘help, for thou mayst best 


of alle.’’ 

Wel couthe he peynten lyfly! that it 
wroghte, 

With many a florin he the hewes 

boghte. 1230 

Now. been thise listes maad, and 
Theseus, 


That at his grete cost arrayed thus 
The temples and the theatre every del, 
Whan it was doon, him lyked wonder 


wel. 1234 
But.. stinte? I: wol of Theseus «a 
lyte, 


And speke of Palamon and of Arcite. 
The day approcheth of hir retourn- 

inge, 

everich sholde 

knightes bringe, 

The bataille to darreyne, as I yow 


That an hundred 


tolde; 
And til Athenes, hir covenant for to 
holde, 1240 


Hath everich of hem broght an hun- 
dred knightes 

Wel armed for the werre at alle rightes. 

And sikerly,? ther trowed* many a 


man 
That never, sithen that the world 
bigan, 
As for to speke of knighthod of hir 
hond,? 1245 


As fer as God hath maked see or lond, 

Nas, of so fewe, so noble a companye. 

For every wight that lovede chivalrye, 

And wolde, his thankes,® han a 
passant’ name, 

Hath preyed that he mighte ben of that 


game ; 1250 
And wel was him, that ther-to chosen 
was. 


For if ther fille to-morwe swich a cas, 

Ye knowen wel, that every lusty knight, 

That loveth paramours,® and hath his 
might, 

Were it in Engelond, or elles-where, 

1 He that did it could paint in a very lifelike 


way. 
2 cease ° surely * believed 

5 in respect to their valor ; 
Tsurpassing ‘lovers 


® with a good will 


They wolde, hir thankes, wilnen to be 
there. 1256 
To fighte for a lady, ben’cite! 
It were a lusty sighte for to see. 
And right so ferden they with Pala- 


mon. 
With him ther wenten knightes many 
oon ; 1260 


Som wol ben armed in an habergeoun,?® 
In a brest-plat and in a light gipoun;"° 
And somme woln have a peyre plates #+ 
large; 

somme woln have a_ Pruce? 
sheld, or a targe; 

Somme woln ben armed on hir legges 


And 


weel, 1265 
And have an ax, and somme a mace of 
steel. 


Ther nis no newe gyse, that it nas old. 
Armed were they, as I have you told, 
Everich after his opinioun. 

Ther maistow seen coming with Pala- 


moun 1270 
Ligurge him-self, the grete king of 
Trace ; 
Blak was his berd, and manly was his 
face. 


The cereleg of his eyen in his heed, 
They gloweden bitwixe yelow and reed; 
And lyk a griffon loked he aboute, 1275 
With kempe*® heres on his browes 
stoute ; 
His limes grete, his braunes harde and 
stronge, | 
His shuldres brode, his armes rounde 
and longe. 
And as the gyse was in his contree, 
Ful hye up-on a char ** of gold stood 
he, ~ 1280 
With foure whyte boles?® in the trays.*® 
In-stede of cote-armure over his har- 


nays, 
With nayles yelwe and brighte as any 
gold, 
He hadde a beres skin, col-blak, for- 
old.*? 
His longe heer was kembd bihinde his 
bak, 1285 
As any ravenes fether it shoon for- 
blak; 28 


1° short cassock 
“ Prussian 

% pulls 

8 very black 


® coat of mail 

11 iron plates for defence 

8 shaggy ** chariot 
76 traces 7 very old 
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A wrethe of gold arm-greet,! of huge 
wighte, 
Upon his heed, set ful of stones brighte, 
Of fyne rubies and of dyamaunts. 
Aboute his char ther wenten whyte 
alaunts,” 1290 
Twenty and mo, as grete as any steer, 
To hunten at the leoun or the deer, 
And folwed him, with mosel faste 


y-bounde, 

Colers* of golde, and torets* fyled 
rounde. 

An hundred lordes hadde Sia in his 
route _ 1295 

Armed ful wel, with hertes sterne and 
stoute. 


With Arcita, in stories as men finde, 
The grete Emetreus, the king of Inde, 
Up-on a stede bay, trapped in steel, 
Covered in cloth of gold diapred® 


weel, 1300 
Cam ryding lyk the god of armes, 
Mars. 


His cote-armure was of cloth of Tars, 

Couched® with perles yay he and 
rounde and grete. 

His sadel was of brend gold newe 
y-bete ; 

A mantelet upon his shuldre hanginge 

Bret-ful’ of rubies rede, as fyr spar- 
klinge. 1306 

His crispe heer lyk ringes was y-ronne,® 

And that was yelow, and glitered as 
the sonne. 

His nose was heigh, his eyen bright 
citryn, 

His lippes rounde, his colour was san- 
gwyn,° 1310 

A fewefraknes *° in his face y-spreynd," 

Betwixen yelow and_ somdel_ blak 
y-meynd,”” 

And as a leoun he his loking caste. 

Of fyve and twenty yeer his age I 


caste.** 
His berd was wel bigonne for to 
springe ; 1315 


His voys was as a trompe thunderinge. 


Up-on his heed he wered of laurer’ 


erene 


1as thick as a man’s arm 2 hounds 


3 collars ‘rings (on the collars) 

5 figured * trimmed * brimfull 
5 clustered ® ruddy *° freckles 
1 scattered mingled 43 suppose 
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A ,gerland fresh and lusty for to sene. 

Up-on his hand he bar, for his deduyt,* 

An egle tame, as eny lilie whyt. 1320 

An hundred lordes hadde he with him 
there, 

Al armed, sauf*® hir heddes, in al hir 
gere, 

Ful richely in alle maner thinges. 

For trusteth wel, that dukes, erles, 
kinges, 1324 

Were gadered in this noble companye, 

For love and for encrees of chivalrye. 

Aboute this king ther ran on every part 

Ful many a tame leoun and lepart. 

And in this wyse thise lordes, alle and 
some,*® 1329 

Ben on the Sonday to the citee come 

Aboute pryme,** and in the toun alight. 

This Theseus, this duk, this worthy 

knight, 

Whan he had broght hem in-to his 
citee, 

And inned hem, everich in his degree,** 

He festeth hem, and dooth so greet 
labour 1335 

To esen hem, and doon hem al honour, 

That yet men weneth that no mannes 
wit 

Of noon estat ne coude amenden it. 

The minstraleye, the service at the 
feste, 

The grete yiftes?® to the moste and 
leste, 

The riche array of Theseus paleys, 1341 

Ne who sat first ne last up-on the 


deys,”° 

What ladies fairest been or best 
daunsinge, 

Or which of hem can dauncen best and 
singe, 


Ne who most felingly speketh of love: 
What haukes sitten on the _ perche 


above, 1346 
What houndes lggen*! on the floor 
adoun: 


Of al this make I now no mencioun; 
But al th’effect, that thinketh me the 


beste ; 
Now comth the poynt, and herkneth if 
yow leste. 1350 
*4 delight EP SCeDh 2° each and all 


47 nine in the morning 
18 Lodged them each according to his rank. 
19 sifts 20 dais 21 lie 
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The Sonday night, er day bigan to 
springe, 

When Palamon the larke herde singe, 
Although it nere’? nat day by houres 
two, . 

Yet song the larke, and Palamon also. 
With holy herte, and with an heigh 

corage? 1355 
He roos, to wenden on his pilgrimage 
Un-to the blisful Citherea benigne, 
I mene Venus, honurable and digne.* 
And in hir houre he walketh forth a 
pas 
Un-to the listes, ther hir temple was, 
And doun he kneleth, and with humble 


chere * 1361 
And herte soor, he seyde as ye shul 
here. 
‘‘Faireste of faire, o lady myn, 
Venus, 
Doughter to Jove and spouse of Vul- 
canus, 1364 


Thou glader of the mount of Citheroun, 

For thilke love thou haddest to Adoun,° 

Have pitee of my bittre teres smerte, 

And tak myn humble preyer at thyn 
hertés «: 

Allas! I ne have no langage to telle 

Th’effectes ne the torments of myn 


helle; 1370 
Myn herte may myne harmes nat 
biwreye; ° 


I am so confus, that I can noght seye. 
But mercy, lady bright, that knowest 


weel 

My thought, and seest what harmes 
that I feel, 

Considere al this, and rewe’* up-on my 
sore, 1375 


As wisly ® as I shal for evermore, 

Emforth my might,® thy trewe servant 
be, 

And holden werre alwey with chas- 
titee ; 

That make I myn avow, so ye me helpe. 

I kepe ?° noght of armes for to yelpe,"’ 

Ne I ne axe nat to-morwe to have 
victorie, 1381 

Ne renoun in this cas, ne veyne glorie 


1 were not 2 spirit 3 worthy 
4countenance ° Adonis ® betray 
* have pity 8 truly 
® to the extent of my power 

# boast 


” care 


Of pris * of armes blowen up and doun, 
But I wolde have fully possessioun 
Of Emelye, and dye in thy servyse ; 1385 
Find thou the maner how, and in what 
wyse. 
I recche** nat, but * it may bettre be, 
To have victorie of hem, or they of me, 
So that I have my lady in myne armes. 
For though so be that Mars is god of 
armes, 1390 
Your vertu is so greet in hevene above, 
That, if yow list, I shal wel have my 
love. 
Thy temple wol I worshipe evermo, 
And on thyn auter, wher I ryde or go, 
I wol don sacrifice, and fyres bete.1® 1395 
And if ye wol nat so, my lady swete, 
Than preye I thee, to-morwe with a 
spere 
That Arcita me thurgh the herte bere.*® 
Thanne rekke I noght, whan I have lost 


my lyf, 
Though that Arcita winne hir to his 
wyft. 1400 
This is th’ effect and ende of my 
preyere, 
Yif me my love, thou blisful lady 
dere.”’ 
Whan th’ orisoun*’ was doon of 
Palamon, 


His sacrifice he dide, and that anon 
Ful pitously, with alle circumstaunees, 
Al telle I noght as now his obser- 


vauncees. 1406 
But atte’® laste the statue of Venus 
shook, 
And made a signe, wher-by that he 
took 


That his preyere accepted was that day. 

For thogh the signe shewed a delay, 

Yet wiste he wel that graunted was his 
bone ; *® 1411 

And with glad herte he wente him 
hoom ful sone. 

The thridde houre inequal that Pala- 

mon — 

Bigan to Venus temple for to goon, 

Up roos the sonne, and up _ roos 
Emelye, 1415 

And to the temple of Diane gan hye. 


B care 14 whether 
6 nierce 


8 at the 


“2 fame 
1 kindle fires 
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Hir maydens, that she thider with hir 
ladde, 

Ful redily with hem the fyr they 
hadde, 


Th’encens, the clothes, and the reme- 


nant al 
That to the sacrifyce longen?* shal; 1420 
The hornes fulle of meth,? as was the 


gyse; 

Ther lakked noght to doon hir sacri- 
fyse. 

Smoking the temple, ful .of clothes 
faire, 

This Emelye, with herte debonaire, 

Hir body wessh with water of a welle; 

But how she dide hir ryte I dar nat 
telle, 1426 

But * it be any thing in general; 

And yet it were a game‘ to heren al; 

To him that meneth wel, it were no 
charge: ® 

But it is good a man ben at his large.® 

Hir brighte heer was kempt,’ untressed 
al; 1431 

A coroune of a grene ook cerial 

Up-on hir heed was set ful fair and 
mete. 

Two fyres on the auter gan she bete,® 

And dide hir thinges, as men may 
biholde 1435 

In Stace of Thebes, and thise bokes 
olde. 

Whan kindled was the fyr, with pitous 
chere 

Un-to Diane she spak, as ye may here. 

‘fO chaste goddesse of the wodes 

erene, 

To whom bothe hevene and erthe and 
See 1S sene, 1440 

Quene of the regne of Pluto derk and 
lowe, 

Goddesse of maydens, that myn herte 
hast knowe 

Ful many a yeer, and woost what I 
desire, 

As keep me fro thy vengeaunce and 
thyn ire, 

That Attheon aboughte ® cruelly. 

Chaste goddesse, wel wostow that I 

Desire to been a mayden al my lyf, 


1 belong 7 mead 3 except 

4 pleasure Sharm 

® at liberty (to speak or not to speak) 

7 combed S kindle ® atoned for 


1445 


Ne never wol I be no love ne wyf. 
I am, thou woost, yet of thy companye, 
A mayde, and love hunting and 
venerye;’° 1450 
And for to walken in the wodes wilde, 
And noght to been a wyf, and be with 
childe. 
Noght wol I knowe companye of man. 
Now help me, lady, sith ye may and 
can, 
For tho thre formes * that thou hast in 
thee. 1455 
And Palamon, that hath swich love to 
me, 
And eek Arcite, that loveth me so sore, 
This grace I preye thee with-oute more, 
As sende love and pees bitwixe hem 
two ; 1459 
And fro me turne awey hir hertes so, 
That al hir hote love, and hir desyr, 
And al hir bisy torment, and hir fyr 
Be queynt,?? or turned in another place ; 
And if so be thou wolt not do me graee, 
Or if my destinee be shapen so, 1465 
That I shal nedes have oon of hem two, 
As sende me him that most desireth me. 
Bihold, goddesse of clene chastitee, 
The bittre teres that on my chekes falle. 
Sin thou art mayde, and keper of us 


alle, 1470 

My maydenhede thou kepe and. wel 
conserve, 

And whyl I live a mayde, I wol thee 
serve.”’ 

The fyres brenne up-on the auter 

clere, 

Whyl Emelye was thus in hir preyere; 

But sodeinly she saugh a sighte 
queynte,** 1475 

For right anon oon of the fyres 
queynte,** 

And quiked* agayn, and after that 
anon 


That other fyr was queynt, and al agon; 
And as it queynte, it made a whis- 


telinge, 
As doon thise wete brondes?® in hir 
brenninge, 1480 


And at the brondes ende out-ran anoon 


hunting 

4 —Diana on earth, Luna in heaven, Proser- 
pina in hell. 

quenched 

* came to life 


23 strange 14 was quenched 
16 firebrands 
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As it were blody dropes many oon; 

For which so sore agast was Emelvye, 

That she was wel ny mad, and gan ‘to 
erye, 

For she ne wiste what it signifyed,; 1485 

But only for the fere thus hath she 
eryed, 

And weep, that it was pitee for to here. 

And ther-with-al Diane gan‘ appere, 


With bowe in hond, right as an 
hunteresse, | 

And seyde: ‘‘Doghter, stint thyn 
hevinesse. 1490 


Among the goddes hye it is affermed, 

And by eterne word write and con- 
fermed, 

Thou shalt ben wedded un-to oon of 
tho ? 

That han for thee so muchel care and 
WoO; 1494 

But un-to which of hem I may nat telle. 

Farwel, for Ine may no lenger dwelle. 

The fyres which that on myn auter 
brenne 

Shul thee declaren, er that thou go 
henne, 

Thyn aventure of love, as in this cas.”’ 

And with that word, the arwes in the 


cas 1500 
Of the goddesse clateren faste and 
ringe, 
And forth she wente, and made a 
vanisshinge ; 


For which this Emelye astoned * was, 

And seyde, ‘‘What amounteth* this, 
allas! 

I putte me in thy proteccioun, 

Diane, and in thy disposicioun.’’ 

And hoom she gooth anon the nexte° 
weye. 

This is th’effect, ther is namore to seye. 

The nexte houre of Mars folwinge 

this, 

Arcite un-to the temple walked is 1510 

Of fierse Mars, to doon his sacrifyse, 

With alle the rytes of his payen wyse.® 

With pitous herte and heigh devocioun, 

Right thus to Mars he seyde his 


1505 


orisoun: 
‘‘O stronge god, that in the reenes? 
colde 1515 
1 did 2those * astonished “signifies 
° nearest ° pagan custom Tkingdoms 


Of Trace honoured art, and lord 
y-holde, 

And hast in every regne and every lond 

Of armes al the brydel in thyn hond, 

And hem fortunest as thee list devyse, 

Accept of me my pitous sacrifyse. 1520 

If so be that my youthe may deserve, 

And that my might be worthy for to 
serve 

Thy godhede, that I may been oon of 
thyne, 

Than preye I thee to rewe up-on my 
pyne.® 

For thilke® peyne, and thilke hote fyr, 

In which thou whylom brendest for 


desyr 1526 
Whan that thou usedeste the grete 
beautee 


Of fayre yonge fresshe Venus free, 
And haddest hir in armes at thy wille, 
Al-though thee ones on a tyme misfille 
Whan Vulcanus had caught thee in his 
las 1531 
And fond thee ligging by his wyf, 


allas! | 

For thilke sorwe that was in thyn 
herte, 

Have routhe as wel up-on my peynes 
smerte. 

I am yong and unkonning,’? as thou 
wost, 1535 

And, as I trowe, with love offended 
most, 


That ever was any lyves creature; 

For she, that dooth** me al this wo 
endure, 

Ne reccheth never wher I 
flete.™” 

And wel I woot, er she me mercy hete,** 

I moot with strengthe winne hir in the 


sinke or 


place ; 1541 

And wel I woot, withouten help or 
grace 

Of thee, ne may my strengthe noght 
availle, 

Than help me, lord, to-morwe in my 
bataille, 1544 


For thilke fyr that whylom brente thee, 
As wel as thilke fyr now brenneth me; 
And do ** that I to-merwe have victorie. 


Shave pity on my distress ® that 
® ignorant ™ causes ¥ float 
4° Before she promises me mercy. * cause 
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Myn be the travaille,t and thyn be the 

glorie! f 

Thy soverein temple wol I most 
honouren 


Of any place, and alwey most labouren 
In thy plesaunce and in thy craftes 


stronge, 1551 
And in thy temple I wol my baner 
honge, 


And alle the armes of my companye; 
And evere-mo, un-to that day I dye, 
Eterne fyr I wol biforn thee finde.’ 
And eek to this avow I wol me binde: 
My berd, myn heer that hongeth long 
adoun, 1557 
That never yet ne felte offensioun 
Of rasour nor of shere, I wol thee yive, 
And been thy trewe servant whyl I 


live. 
Now lord, have routhe up-on my sorwes 
sore, 1561 


Yif me victorie, I aske thee namore.’’ 
The preyere stinte of Arcita the 


stronge, 
The ringes on the temple-dore that 
honge, 1864 


And eek the dores, clatereden ful faste, 

Of which Arcita som-what him agaste. 

The fyres brende up-on the auter 
brighte, 

That it gan al the temple for to lighte ; 

And swete smel the ground anon up- 
yaf, 

And Arecita anon his hand up-haf,? 1570 

And more encens in-to the fyr he caste, 

With othere rytes mo; and atte laste 

The statue of Mars bigan his hauberk 
ringe. 

And with that soun he herde a mur- 
muringe 

Ful lowe and dim, that sayde thus, 
**Vietorie:’’ 1575 

For which he yaf to Mars honour and 
olorie. 

And thus with joye, and hope wel to 
fare, 

Arcite anon un-to his inne is fare, 

As fayn as fowel* is of the brighte 


sonne. 
And right anon swich stryf ther is 
bigonne 1580 
1]abor 2 provide 
2 uplifted 4 bird 
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For thilke graunting, in the hevene 
above, 

Bitwixe Venus, the goddesse of love, 

And Mars, thé sterne god armipotente, 

That Jupiter was bisy it to stente; 1584 

Til that the pale Saturnus the colde, 

That knew so manye of aventures olde, 

Fond in his olde experience an art, 

That he ful sone hath plesed every 
part. 

As sooth is sayd, elde® hath greet 
avantage; 

In elde is bothe wisdom and usage ;® 1590 

Men may the olde -at-renne,’ and noght 
at-rede.® 

Saturne anon, to stinten stryf and 
drede, 

Al be it that it is agayn his kynde,? 

Of al this stryf he gan remedie fynde. 


‘‘My dere doghter Venus,’’ quod 

Saturne, 1595 

‘‘My cours, that hath so wyde for to 
turne, 


Hath more power than wot any man. 

Myn is the drenching in the see so 
wan; 

Myn is the prison in the derke cote; 

Myn is the strangling and hanging by 

the throte; 1600 

The murmure, and the cherles?® re- 
belhing, 

The groyning, and the pryvee empoy- 
soning: 

I do vengeance and pleyn ™ correccioun, 

Whyl I dwelle in the signe of the 
Leoun.?” 

Myn is the ruine of the hye halles, 1605 

The falling of the toures and of the 
walles 

Up-on the mynour or the carpenter. 

I slow Sampsoun in shaking the piler ; 

And myne be the maladyes colde,'* 

The derke tresons, and the castes 1* 
olde; 1610 

My loking is the fader of pestilence. 

Now weep namore, I shal doon diligence 

That Palamon, that is thyn owne 
knight, 

Shal have his lady, as thou hast him 
hight.1® 


Sage ° experience 7 outrun 

8 surpass in counsel ®* nature ” churls 
4 full ” sign of Leo (astrological term) 
8 baneful 14 devices *# promised 
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Though Mars shal helpe his knight, yet 


nathelees 1615 
Bitwixe yow ther moot be som tyme 
pees, 


Al be ye noght of o complexioun,' 

That causeth al day swich divisioun. 

I am thin ayel,’ redy at thy wille; 

Weep thou namore, I wol thy lust? 
fulfille.’’ 1620 

Now wol I stinten of the goddes 

above, 

Of Mars, and of Venus, goddesse of 
love, 

And telle yow, as pleynly as I can, 

The grete effect, for which that I bigan. 


Explicit tercia pars. 
Sequitur pars quarta. 


Greet was the feste in Athenes that 

day, 1625 

And eek the lusty seson of that May 

Made every wight to been in swich 

_ plesaunee, 

That al that Monday justen* they and 
daunce, 

And spenden it in Venus heigh servyse. 

But by the cause that they sholde ryse 

Erly, for to seen the grete fight, 1631 

Unto hir reste wente they at night. 

And on the morwe, whan that day gan 
springe, 

Of hors and harneys, noyse and clater- 
inge 

Ther was in hostelryes al aboute; 1635 

And to the paleys rood ther many a 
route 

Of lordes, up-on stedes and palfreys. 

Ther maystow seen devysing of herneys 

So uncouth ® and so riche, and wroght 


So weel 

Of goldsmithrie, of browding,® and of 
steel ; 1640 

The sheeldes brighte, testers,’ and trap- 
pures ; 

Gold-hewen helmes, hauberks,* cote- 
armures ; 


Lordes in paraments ° on hir courseres, 
Knightes of retenue, and eek squyeres 
Nailinge the speres, and helmes boke- 


linge, 1645 
1 the same temperament 2 srandfather 
3 pleasure 4 joust 5 unknown, strange 


7 helmets 


®* embroidery 
® robes of state 


8 coats of mail 
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Gigginge '° of sheeldes, with layneres 14 
lacinge ; 
Ther as vane is, they weren no-thing 


The can stedes on the golden brydel 


Gnawinge, and faste the armurers 
also 

With fyle and hamer prikinge to and 
tro: 1650 

Yemen on fote, and communes many 
oon 

With shorte staves, thikke as they may 
200n ; 


Pypes, trompes, nakers,’” clariounes, 

That in the bataille blowen  blody 
sounes ; 

The paleys ful of peples up and doun, 

Heer three, ther ten, holding hir ques- 


tioun,'* 1656 

Divyninge of thise Thebane knightes 
two. 

Somme seyden thus, somme seyde it 
shal be so; 

Somme helden with him with the blake 
berd, 


Somme with the balled, somme with the 
thikke-herd ;* 1660 

Somme sayde, he loked grim and he 
wolde fighte ; 

He hath a sparth*?® of twenty pound of 
wighte. 

Thus was the halle ful of divyninge, 

Longe after that the sonne gan to 


springe. 
The grete Theseus, that of his sleep 

awaked 1665 

With minstraleye and noyse that was 
maked, 

Held yet the chambre of his paleys 
riche, 

Til that the Thebane knightes, both 
y-liche *° 


Honoured, were into the paleys fet.” 

Duk Theseus was at a window set, 

Arrayed right as he were a god in 
trone. 

The peple preesseth thider-ward ful 
sone 

Him for to seen, and doon heigh rever- 
ence, 


1 fitting with straps 4 thongs, straps 
“™ kettledrums # holding conversation 
4 thick haired 1 battle axe 

26 alike 7 fetched 


1670 — 
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And eek to herkne his hest* and his 
sentence.” 1674 
An heraud on a seaffold made an ho, 


Til al the noyse of peple was y-do: 

And whan he saugh the peple of noyse 
al stille, 

Tho showed he the mighty dukes wille. 

‘‘The lord hath of his heigh discre- 

cioun 1679 

Considered, that it were destruccioun 

To gentil blood, to fighten in the gyse 

Of mortal bataille now in this empryse ; 

Wherfore, to shapen that they shul not 
dye, 

He wol his firste purpos modifye. 1684 

No man therfor, up peyne of los of lyf, 

No maner shot,* ne pollax,* ne short 
knyf 

Into the listes sende, or thider bringe; 

Ne short swerd for to stoke,®? with 
poynt bytinge, 

No man ne drawe, ne bere it by his 
syde. 

Ne no man shal un-to his felawe ryde 

But o cours,® with a sharp y-grounde 


spere ; 1691 

Foyne,’ if him list, on fote, him-self to 
were.® 

And he that is at meschief,® shal be 
take, 

And noght slayn, but be broght un-to 
the stake 


That shal ben ordeyned on either syde ; 
But thider he shal by force, and ther 
abyde. 1696 
And if so falle, the chieftayn be take 
On either syde, or elles slee his make,'° 
No lenger shal the turneyinge laste. 
God spede yow; goth forth, and ley on 


faste. 1700 
With lone swerd and with maces fight 
your fille. 
Goth now your wey; this is the lordes 
wille.’’ 
The voys of peple touchede the 
hevene, 
So loude eryden they with mery 
stevene : *4 1704 


‘*God save swich a lord, that is so good, 
He wilneth no destruccioun of blood !’’ 

1 command 2 judgment 

3’ anything that ean be thrown 

5 stab * one course 

8 defend ® injured 1° mate 


4 pole-ax 
7 thrust 
11 voicé 
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Up goon the trompes and the melodye. 

And to the listes rit the companye 

By ordinaunce, thurgh-out the citee 
large, * 

Hanged with cloth of gold, and nat 
with sarge.” 1710 

Ful lyk a lord this noble duk gan ryde, 

Thise two Thebanes up-on either syde; 

And after rood the quene, and Emelye, 

And after that another companye 

Of oon and other, after hir degree. 1715 

And thus they passen thurgh-out the 
citee, | 

And to the listes come they by tyme. 

It nas not of the day yet fully pryme, 

Whan set was Theseus ful riche and 
NYC Havk 

Tpolita the quene and Emelye, 

And other ladies in degrees aboute. 

Un-to the seetes preesseth al the route. 

And west-ward, thurgh the gates under 
Marte, 

Arecite, and eek the hundred of his 
parte, | 

With baner reed is entred right anon; 

And in that selve moment Palamon 1726 

Is under Venus, est-ward in the place, 

With baner whyt, and hardy chere and 
face. | 

In al the world, to seken up and doun, 

So even with-outen variacioun, 1730 

Ther nere swiche companyes tweye. 

For ther nas noon so wys that coude 
seye, 

That any hadde of other avauntage 

Of worthinesse, ne of estaat, ne age, 

So even were they chosen, for to gesse. 

And in two renges**® faire they hem 


1720 


dresse.'# 1736 
Whan that hir names rad were everi- 
choon, 
That in hir nombre gyle’® were ther 
noon, 
Tho were the gates shet, and eryed was 
loude: 
‘“Do now your devoir,'® yonge knightes 
proude!’’ 1740 
The heraudes lefte hir priking up 
and doun; 
Now ringen trompes loude and 
elarioun ; 
2 woolen cloth 3 ranks 


14 arranged themselves * deceit duty 
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Ther is namore to seyn, but west and 
est 

In goon the speres ful sadly in arest; ? 

In goth the sharpe spore? in-to the syde. 

Ther seen men who ean juste, and who 


can ryde; 1746 

Ther shiveren shaftes up-on sheeldes 
thikke ; 

He feleth thur gh the herte-spoon * the 
prikke. 

Up springen speres twenty foot on 
highte ; 

Out goon the swerdes as the silver 
brighte. 1750 

The helmes they to-hewen* and _ to- 
shrede ;° 

Out brest the blood, with sterne 


stremes rede. 

With mighty maces the bones they to- 
breste.® 

He thurgh the thikkeste of the throng 
gan threste.’ 

Ther stomblen stedes stronge, and doun 
goth al. 1755 

He rolleth under foot as dooth a bal. 

He foyneth on his feet with his tron- 


choun, 

And he him hurtleth withs his hors 
adoun. 

He thurgh the body is hurt, and sithen 
y-take, 

Maugree his heed,* and broght un-to 
the stake, 1760 

As forward ® was, right ther he moste 
abyde ; 


Another lad is on that other syde. 

And som tyme dooth hem Theseus to 
reste,’° 

Hem to refresshe, and drinken if hem 
leste. 

Ful ofte a-day han thise Thebanes two 

sie ote a -met, and wroght his felawe 

1766 

cae hath ech other of hem tweye. 

Ther nas no tygre in the vale of Galgo- 
pheye, 

Whan that hir whelp is stole, whan it 
is lyte, 


1 Very firmly into the rest (couched for at- 
tack). spur 3 preast bone 

*hew to pieces 5 cut in shreds 

® broke to pieces ™did press 

Sin spite of his head °* agreement 

ae Theseus makes them rest 
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So cruel on the hunte, as is Arcite 1770 
For jelous herte upon this Palamoun: 
Ne in Belmarye ther nis so fel +! leoun, 
That hunted is, or for his hunger wood, 
Ne of his praye desireth so the blood, 
As Palamon to sleen his fo Arcite. 1775 
The jelous strokes on hir helmes byte; 
Out renneth blood on bothe hir sydes 
rede. 
Som tyme an ende ther is of every 
dede; 
Hor er the sonne un-to the reste wente, 
The stronge king Emetreus gan hente 


This Palamon, as he .faught with 

Arcite, 1781 

And made his swerd depe in his flesh to 
. byte ; 


And by the force of twenty is he take 

Unyolden,**? and y-drawe unto the 
stake. 

And in the rescous of this Palamoun 

The stronge king Ligurge is born 


adoun ; 1786 
And king Emetreus, for al_ his 
strengthe, 
Is born out of his sadel a swerdes 
lengthe, 


So hitte him Palamon er he were take; 
But al for noght, he was broght to the 


stake. 1790 
His hardy herte mighte him helpe 
naught ; 
He moste abyde, whan that he was 
caught . 


By force, and eek by composicioun."* 
Who sorweth now but woful Pala- 


moun, 
That moot namore goon agayn to 
fighte? 1795 
And whan that Theseus had seyn this 
sighte 
Un-to oe folk that foghten thus 
echoon 


He eryde, ‘‘ Ho! namore, for it is doon! 

I wol be trewe juge, and no partye.*° 

Arcite of Thebes shal have Emelye, 1800 

That by his fortune hath hir faire 
y-wonne.’’ 

Anon ther is a noyse of peple bigonne 

For joye of this, so loude and heigh 
with-alle, 


8 not having yielded 


11 deadly ™ did seize 0 
a 
partisan 


4 preliminary agreement 
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It semed that the listes sholde falle. 
What can now faire Venus doon 

above ? 1805 

What seith she now? what doth this 
quene of love? 

But wepeth so, for wanting of hir 
wille, 

Til that hir teres in the listes fille;? 

She seyde: ‘‘I am ashamed,?, doute- 


lees,’’ 

Saturnus seyde: ‘‘Doghter, hold thy 
pees. 1810 

Mars hath his wille, his knight hath al 
his bone,?® 

And, by myn heed, thou shalt ben esed 
sone.’’ 

The trompes with the loude min- 

straleye, 

The heraudes, that ful loude yolle * 
and crye, 

Been in hir wele for joye of daun 
Arcite. 1815 

But herkneth me, and stinteth now a 
lyte, 


Which ® a miracle ther bifel anon. 
This fierse Arcite hath of ® his helm 

y-don, 

And on a courser, for to shewe his 
face, . 

He priketh endelong the large place, 

Loking upward up-on this Emelye; 1821 

And she agayn him caste a freendlich 
ye, 

(For wommen, as to speken in comune, 

They folwen al the favour of fortune) ; 

And she was al his chere,’ as in his 
herte. 1825 

Out of the ground a furie infernal 
sterte, 

From Pluto 
Saturne, 

For which his hors for fere gan to 
turne, 

And leep asyde, and foundred as he 
leep ; 

And, er that Arcite may taken keep, 1830 

He pighte ® him on the pomel® of his 


sent, at requeste of 


heed, 
That in the place he lay as he were 
deed, 
1 fell 2put to shame 3 prayer 
* yell 5 what sort of ® off 
“delight pitched ® top 
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Hjs brest to-brosten with his sadel- 
bowe. 
As blak he lay as any cole or crowe, 
So was the blood y-ronnen in his face. 
Anon he was y-born out of the place 1836 
With herte soor, to Theseus paleys. 
Tho was he corven ?° out of his harneys, 
And in a bed y-brought ful faire and 
blyve,™ 


For he was yet in memorie *? and alyve, 


And alway erying after Emelye. 1841 
Duk Theseus, with al his companye, 
Is comen hoom to Athenes his citee, 
With alle blisse and greet solempnitee. 
Al be it that this aventure was falle, 
He nolde noght disconforten hem alle. 
Men seyde eek, that Arcite shal nat 
dye; , 
He shal ben heled of his maladye. 
And of another thing they were as 
fayn,* 
That of hem alle was ther noon y-slayn, 
Al were they sore y-hurt, and namely ** 


oon, 1851 

That with a spere was thirled*? his 
brest-boon. 

To othere woundes, and to broken 
armes, 

Some hadden salves, and some hadden 
charmes ; 


Fermacies *® of herbes, and eek save *” 
They dronken, for they wolde hir 
limes 78 have. 1856 
For which this noble duk, as he wel 
can, 
Conforteth and honoureth every man, 
And made revel al the longe night, 
Un-to the straunge lordes, as was right. 
Ne ther was holden no disconfitinge, 
But as a justes or a tourneyinge; 
For soothly ther was no disconfiture, 
For falling nis nat but an aventure; 7? 
Ne to be lad with fors un-to the 


stake 
Unyolden,”? and with twenty knightes 
take, 1866 


O*4 persone allone, with-outen mo, 


And haried forth by arme, foot, and 


” cut 1 quickly 2 conscious 
13 nleased 14 especially *% nierced 

26 medicines 7 sage 4 limbs 

1 accident 2» without surrendering 

72 one “ toe 
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And eek his stede driven forth with 


Staves, 
With footmen, bothe yemen and eek 
knaves, 1870 


It nas aretted * him no vileinye,? 
Ther may no man clepen it cowardye. 
For which anon duk Theseus leet 

erye,° 

To stinten alle rancour and envye, 

The gree * as wel of o syde as of other, 

And either syde y-lyk, as otheres 
brother ; 1876 

And yaf hem yiftes after hir degree, 

And fully heeld a feste dayes three; 

And conveyed the kinges worthily 

Out of his toun a journee largely.® 1880 

And hoom wente every man the righte 
way. 

Ther was namore, but ‘‘far wel, have 
good day !’’ } 

Of this bataille I wol namore endyte, 

But speke of Palamon and of Arcite. 

Swelleth the brest of Arcite, and the 

sore 1885 

Encreesseth at his herte more and more. 

The clothered blood, for any leche- 
eraft,°» 

Corrupteth, and is in his bouk ® y-laft, 

That neither veyne-blood,’ ne ventu- 


singe,® 
Ne drinke of herbes may ben his 
helpinge. 1890 


The vertu ° expulsif, or animal, 

Fro thilke vertu cleped natural 

Ne may the venim voyden,’® ne expelle. 

The pypes of his longes** gonne to 
swelle, 1894 

And every lacerte 1? in his brest adoun 

Is shent!* with venim and corrupeioun. 

Him gayneth neither, for to gete his 
lyf, 

Vomyt upward, ne dounward laxatif ; 

Al is to-brosten thilke regioun, 

Nature hath now no dominacioun. 1900 

And ecerteinly, ther’* nature wol nat 


wirche,’® 
Far-wel, phisyk! go ber the man to 
chirche! 
1 imputed 2 disgrace 


® Caused to be proclaimed. * superiority 
5 fully a day’s journey — 5» medical skill 
® body Tplood of the veins 


Sceupping (a medical term) ® power 
east out the poison 1 Jungs ™ muscle 
138 destroyed 14 where work 


This al and som, that Arcita mot dye, 
For which he sendeth after Emelye, 

And Palamon, that was his cosin dere; 
Than seyde he thus, as ye shul after 


here. 1906 
‘‘Naught may the woful spirit in 
myn herte 
Declare o poynt of alle my sorwes 
smerte 


To yow, my lady, that I love most; 
But I biquethe the service of my gost 
To yow aboven every creature, 1911 
Sin'* that my lyf may no lenger dure.” 
Allas, the wo! allas, the peynes stronge, 
That I for yow have suffred, and so 
longe ! 1914 
Allas, the deeth! allas, myn Emelye! 
Allas, departing ** of our companye! 
Allas, myn hertes quene! allas, my 
wyt! 
Myn hertes lady, endere of my lyf! 
What is this world? what asketh men 


to have? 
Now with his love, now in his colde 
orave 1920 


Allone, with-outen any companye. 
Far-wel, my swete fo! myn Emelye! 
And softe tak me in your armes tweye, 
For love of God, and herkneth what I 
seye. 
I have heer with my eosin Palamon 
Had stryf and rancour, many a day 
a-gon, 1926 
For love of yow, and for my jelousye. 
And Jupiter so wis my soule gye, 
To speken of a servant '® proprely, 
With alle circumstaunces trewely, 1930 
That is to seyn, trouthe, honour, and 


knighthede, 
Wisdom, humblesse, estaat, and heigh 
3 kinrede, | 
Fredom, and al that longeth*° to that 
art, 


So Jupiter have of my soule part, 

As in this world right now ne knowe 
I non 1935 

So worthy to ben loved as Palamon, 

That serveth yow, and wol don al his 


yf. 
And if that ever ye shul been a wyf, 
Foryet nat Palamon, the gentil man.’’ 


” endure 8 separation 


» belongeth 


16 since 
1 lover 
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And with that word his speche faille 
gan, 1940 

For from his feet up to his brest was 
come 

The cold of deeth, that hadde him 
overcome. 


And yet more-over, in his armes two 
The vital strengthe is lost, and al ago. 
Only the intellect, with-outen more, 1945 
That dwelled in his herte syk and sore, 
Gan faillen, when the herte felte deeth, 
Dusked his eyen two, and failled 
breeth. 
But on his lady yet caste he his yé; 
His laste word was, ‘‘mercy, Emelye 
His spirit chaunged hous, and wente 
ther, 1951 
As I cam never, I can nat tellen wher. 
Therfor I stinte, I nam no divinistre ;? 
Of soules finde I nat in this registre,” 
Ne me ne list thilke opiniouns to telle 
Of hem, though that they wryten wher 
they dwelle. 1956 
Arcite is cold, ther Mars his soule gye ;? 
Now wol I speken forth of Emelye. 
Shrighte* Emelye, and  howleth 
Palamon, 
And Theseus his suster took anon — 1960 
Swowninge, and bar hir fro the corps 
away. 
What helpeth it to tarien forth the day, 
To tellen how she weep, bothe eve and 
morwe? 
For in swich cas wommen have swich 
sorwe, 
Whan that hir housbonds been from 
hem ago, 1965 
That for the more part they sorwen so, 
Or elles fallen in swich maladye, 
That at the laste certeinly they dye. 


17? 


Infinite been the sorwes and the teres’ 


Of olde folk, and folk of tendre yeres, 
In al the toun, for deeth of this 


Theban ; 1971 
For him ther wepeth bothe child and 
man; 
So greet a weping was ther noon, cer- 
tayn, 
Whan Ector was y-broght, al fresh 
y-slayn, 
To Troye; allas! the pitee that was 
ther, 1975 
1 divine record *guide “ shrieked 


Cracching® of chekes, rending eek of 


heer. 

‘“Why woldestow be deed,’’ thise wom- 
men erye, 

‘‘“And haddest gold y-nough, and 
Emelye?’’ 

No man mighte gladen Theseus, 

Savinge his olde fader Egeus, 1980 


That knew this worldes transmuta- 
cioun, 

As he had seyn it chaungen up and 
doun, 

Joye after wo, and wo after gladnesse: 

And shewed hem: ensamples and lyk- 


nesse. 
‘Right as ther deyed never man,’’ 

quod he, 1985 

‘That he ne livede in erthe in som 
degree, 

Right so ther livede never man,’’ he 
seyde, 

‘In al this world, that som tyme he 
ne deyde. 

This world nis but a thurghfare ful of 
wo, 

And we ben pilgrimes, passinge to and 
fro; 1990 

Deeth is an ende of every worldly 
sore.”’ 

And over al this yet seyde he muchel 
more 


To this effect, ful wysly to enhorte ® 
The peple, that they sholde hem re- 
conforte. 1994 
Duk Theseus, with al his bisy cure, 
Caste’ now wher that the sepulture 
Of good Arcite may best y-maked be, 
And eek most honurable in his degree. 
And at the laste he took conclusioun, 
That ther as first Arcite and Palamoun 


Hadden for love the bataille hem 
bitwene, 2001 

That in that selve grove, swote® and 
erene, 


Ther as he hadde his amorous desires, 
His compleynt, and for love his hote 


fires, 
He wolde make a fyr, in which 
th’office 2005 


Funeral he mighte al accomplice ; 
And leet comaunde anon to hakke and 
hewe 
5 scratching 5 sweet 


Sexhort 7 considered 
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The okes olde, and leye hem on a 
rewe* 

In colpons” wel arrayed for to brenne; 
His officers with swifte feet they renne 
And ryde anon at his vomaundement. 
And after this, Theseus hath y-sent 
After a bere,® and it al over-spradde 
With cloth of gold, the richest that he 


hadde. 

And of the same suyte he cladde 
Arcite ; 2015 

Upon his hondes hadde he gloves 
whyte; 

Eek on his heed a croune of laurer 
orene, 

And in his hond a swerd ful bright and 
kene. 

He leyde him bare the visage on the 
bere, | 
Therwith he weep that pitee was to 

here. 2020 


And for the peple sholde seen him alle, 
‘Whan it was day, he broghte him to the 


halle, 
That roreth+ of the crying and the 
soun. 
Tho cam this woful Theban Pala- 
moun, 
With flotery® berd, and ruggy asshy 
heres, 2025 
In clothes blake, y-dropped al with 
teres ; 
And, passing® othere of weping, 
Emelye, 


The rewfulleste of al the companye. 
In as muche as the service sholde be 
The more noble and riche in his de- 


: oree, 2030 
Duk Theseus leet forth three stedes 
bringe, 


That trapped were in steel al gliteringe, 
And covered with the armes of daun 


Arcite. 

Up-on thise stedes, that weren grete 
and whyte, 

Ther seten folk, of which oon bar his 
sheeld, 2035 

Another his spere up in his hondes 
heeld ; 

The thridde bar with him his bowe 
Turkeys, 

tin a row 2in logs 3 bier 
® flowing ® surpassing 


4 roared 


Of brend gold was the cas,’ and eek 
the harneys; 
And riden forth a pas* with sorweful 


chere 
Toward the grove, as ye shul after 
here. 2040 
The nobleste of the Grekes that ther 
were 


Upon hir shuldres carieden the bere, 
With slakke® pas, and eyen rede and 


wete, 

Thurgh-out the citee, by the maister- 
strete, 

That sprad was al with blak, and won- 
der hye 2045 

Right of the same is al the strete 
y-wrye.*° 

Up-on the right hond wente old 
Kgeus, 


And on that other syde duk Theseus, 
With vessels in hir hand of gold ful 


fyn, 
Al ful of hony, milk, and blood, and 
wyn; 2050 
Eek Palamon, with ful greet com- 
panye; 


And after that cam woful Emelye, 
With fyr in honde, as was that tyme 
the gyse, 
To do th’office of funeral servyse. 
Heigh labour, and ful greet appar- 
aillinge "4 2055 


Was at the service and the fyr- 
makinge, 

That with his grene top the heven 
raughte,’? 


And twenty fadme* of brede** the 
armes straughte ;*° 
This is to seyn, the bowes were so 


brode. 

Of stree *° first ther was leyd ful many 
a lode. 2060 

But how the fyr was maked up on 
highte, 

And eek the names how the treés 
highte, 

As ook, firre, birch, asp, alder, holm, 
popler, 


Wilow, elm, plane, ash, box, chasteyn,*” 
lind, laurer, 

® foot pace ® slow 

“preparation ™ reached 

4 breadth * stretched 

” chestnut 


7 quiver 
” covered 
% fathoms 
16 straw 
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Mapul, thorn, beech, hasel, ew, whip- 
peltree, 2065 

How they weren feld, shal nat be told 
for me; 

Ne how the goddes ronnen up and 
doun, 


Disherited of hir habitacioun, 

In which they woneden? in reste and 
pees, 

Nymphes, Faunes, and Amadrides ; 2070 

Ne how the bestes and the briddes alle 

Fledden for fere, whan the wode was 


falle ; 

Ne how the ground agast was of the 
light, 

That was nat wont to seen the sonne 
bright ; 

Ne how the fyr was couched ? first with 
stree, 2075 

And than with drye stokkes cloven a 
three, 

And than with grene wode and spy- 
cerye, 

And than with cloth of gold and with 
perrye,* 

And gerlandes hanging with ful many 
a flour, 

The mirre, th’encens, with al so greet 
odour ; 2080 


Ne how Arcite lay among al this, 

Ne what richesse aboute his body 1s; 
Ne how that Emelye, as was the gyse, 
Putte in the fyr of funeral servyse ; 
Ne how she swowned whan men made 


the fyr, 2085 
Ne what she spak, ne what was hir 
desyr ; 
Ne what jeweles men in the fyr tho 
caste, 


Whan that the fyr was greet and 
brente faste ; 

Ne how som easte hir sheeld, and som 
hir spere, 

And of hir vestiments, whiche that 
they were, 2090 

And euppes ful of wyn, and milk, and 
blood, 

Into the fyr, that brente as it were 
wood ; 

Ne how the Grekes with an huge route * 

Thryés® riden al the fyr aboute 


2 laid 
5 thrice 


1 dwelt 
4 company 


3 jewelry 
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Up-on the left hand, with a loud 
shoutinge, 2095 
And thryés with hir speres clateringe ; 
And thryés how the ladies gonne crye ; 
Ne how that lad was hom-ward 
Kmelye ; 
Ne how Arcite is brent to asshen colde; 
Ne how that liche-wake® was y-holde 
Al thilke night, ne how the Grekes 


pleye 2101 

The wake-pleyes, ne kepe I nat’ to 
seye ; 

Who wrastleth best naked, with oille 
enoynt, 

Ne who that bar him best, in no 
disjoynt.® 


I wol nat tellen eek how that they goon 
Hoom til Athenes, whan the pley is 


doon ; 2106 
But shortly to the poynt than wol I 
wende, 


And maken of my longe tale an ende. 
By processe and by lengthe of cer- 
teyn yeres 


Al stinted is the moorning and the 


teres. 2110 

Of Grekes, by oon general assent, 

Than semed me ther was a parlement 

At Athenes, up-on certeyn poynts and 
cas; 

Among the whiche poynts y-spoken was 

To have with certeyn contrees alli- 
aunce, 2115 

And have fully of Thebans obeisaunce.?® 

For which this noble Theseus anon 

Leet senden after gentil Palamon, 

Unwist of him?® what was the cause 
and why ; 

But in his blake clothes sorwefully 2120 

He cam at his comaundemente in hye." 

Tho sente Theseus for Emelye. 

Whan they were set, and hust ** was al 
the place, 

And Theseus abiden hadde a space 2124 

Er any word cam from his wyse 
brest, 

His eyen sette he ther as was his lest, 

And with a sad visage he syked stille,™ 

And after that right thus he seyde his 
wille. 


® body-watch 

8 with no failure 

?? unknown to him 
? hushed 


™T do not care 

® obedience 

4 haste 

sighed quietly 
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a eee Sen 


‘“The firste moevere of the cause 


above, 

Whan he first made the faire cheyne of 
love, 2130 

Greet was th’effect, and heigh was his 
entente ; 

Wel wiste he why, and what ther-of he 
mente ; 

For with that faire cheyne of love he 
bond 

The fyr, the eyr, the water, and the 
lond - 

In ecerteyn boundes, that they may nat 
flee ; 2135 

That same prince and that moevere,’’ 
quod he, 


‘‘Hath stablissed,t in this wrecched 
world adoun, 

Certeyne dayes and duracioun 

To al that is engendred in this place, 


Over the whiche day they may nat 
paee, 2140 

Al mowe they? yet tho dayes wel 
abregge ;° 


Ther needeth non auctoritee allegge, 
For it is preved by experience, 

But * that me list declaren my sentence. 
Than may men by this ordre wel 


discerne, 2145 
That thilke moevere stable is and 
eterne. 


Wel may men knowe, but it be a fool, 
That every part deryveth from his 
hool.® 
For nature hath nat take his beginning 
Of no party ne cantel® of a thing, 2150 
But of a thing that parfit is and stable, 
Descending so, til it be corrumpable.’ 
And therfore, of his wyse purveyaunce, 
He hath so wel biset his ordinaunce, 
That speces of thinges and progres- 
slouns 2155 
Shullen endure by successiouns, 
And nat eterne be, with-oute lyé:* 
This maistow understonde and seen at 
ys." ; : 
‘‘Lo the ook, that hath so long a 
norisshinge 2159 
From tyme that it first biginneth 
springe, 
1 established ~ 
3 to shorten 


® part nor corner 
lie 


2 although they are able 
* except 5 whole 
T corruptible 
®* see at a glance 


And hath so long a lyf, as we may see, 
Yet at the laste wasted is the tree. 
‘‘Considereth eek, how that the 

harde stoon 

Under our feet, on which we trede and 
goon, 2164 

Yit wasteth it, as it lyth by the weye. 

The brode river somtyme wexeth dreye. 

The grete tounes see we wane and 
wende. 

Than may ye see that al this thing 
hath ende. 

‘‘Of man and womman seen we wel 

also, 2169 

That nedeth, in oon of thise termes two, 

This is to seyn, in youthe or elles age, 

He moot ben deed, the king as shal a 
page ; 

Som in his bed, som in the depe see, 

Som in the large feeld, as men may se; 

Ther helpeth noght, al goth that ilke ?° 


weye. 2175 

Thanne may I seyn that al this thing 
moot deye. 

What maketh this but Jupiter the 
king? 

The which is prince and eause of alle 
thing, 


Converting al un-to his propre welle,™ 

From which it is deryved, sooth to telle. 

And here-agayns no creature on lyve™” 

Of no degree availleth for to stryve. 

‘“Thanne is it wisdom, as it thinketh 

me, 40 

To maken vertu of necessitee, 

And take it wel, that we may nat 
eschue,** 2185 

And namely ** that to us alle is due. 

And who-so gruccheth*® ought, he 
dooth folye, 

And rebel is to him that al may gye."® 

And certeinly a man hath most honour 

To dyen in his excellence and flour,” 

Whan he is siker *8 of his gode name ; 2191 

Than *® hath he doon his freend, ne 
him, no shame. 

And gladder oghte his freend ben of 


his deeth, 
Whan with honour up-yolden”® is his 
breeth, 
” same ‘own source alive 
18 escape 4 especially 25 erumbles 
16 ouide 17 flower 48 sure 
® then  vielded up 
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Than whan his name apalled' is for 
age; 2195 

For al forgeten is his vasselage.? 

_ Than is it best, as for a worthy fame, 

To dyen whan that he is best of name. 

The contrarie of al this is wilfulnesse. 

Why grucchen we? why have we hevi- 
nesse, 2200 

That good Arcite, of chivalrye flour 

Departed is, with duetee and honour, 

Out of this foule prison of this lyf? 

Why grucchen heer his cosin and his 
wyt 

Of his wel-fare that loved hem so weel? 

Can he hem thank? nay, God wot, 
never a deel, 2206 

That bothe his soule and eek hem-self 
offende, 

And yet they mowe® hir lustes+* 
amende. 

‘*What may I conclude of this longe 

serie,° 2209 

But, after wo, I rede® us to be merie, 

And thanken Jupiter of al his grace? 

And, er that we departen from this 
place, 

I rede that we make, of sorwes two, 

O parfyt joye, lasting ever-mo ; 

And loketh now, wher most sorwe is 
her-inne, 2215 

Ther wol we first amenden and. biginne. 


nat 


‘*Suster,’’ quod he, ‘‘this is my fulle 
assent, 
With al th’avys’ heer of my parle- 
ment, 
That gentil Palamon, your owne 
knight, 
That serveth yow with wille, herte, and 
might, 2220 


And ever hath doon, sin that ye first 
him knewe, 

That ye shul, of youre grace, up-on 
him rewe,?® 

And taken him for housbonde and for 


lord: 
Leen® me your hond, for this is our 
acord.?° 2224 


Lat see now of your wommanly pitee. 
He is a kinges brother sone, pardee; 
And, though he were a povre bacheler, 


1 enfeebled 2 prowess 7 are able 
* pleasures 5 argument * counsel 
™ the advice Stake pity 


® give 1 agreement 


Syn he hath served yow so many a yeer, 

And had for yow so greet adversitee, 

It moste been considered, leveth “ me; 

For gentil mercy oghte to passen 
right)? 4 

Than seyde he thus to Palamon ful 

right ; 

‘“T trowe ther nedeth litel sermoning 

To make yow assente to this thing. 

Com neer, and tak your lady by the 
hond.”’ 2235 

Bitwixen hem was maad anon the bond, 

That highte matrimoine or mariage, 

By al the counseil and the baronage. 

And thus with alle blisse and melodye 

Hath Palamon y-wedded Emelye. 2240 

And God, that al this wyde world hath 
wroght, 

Sende him his love, that hath -it dete 
a- boght. 

For now is Palamon in dike wele, 

Living in blisse, in richesse, and in 
hele ; 78 

And Emelye him loveth so tendrely, 

And he hir serveth al-so gentilly, | 2246 

That never was ther no word hem 
bitwene 

Of jelousye, or any other tene.’* 

Thus endeth Palamon and Emelye ; 

And God save al this faire companye ! 
—Amen. 2250 


Here is ended the Knightes Tale. 


EDMUND SPENSER 
THE FAERIE QUEENE: 


A LETTER OF THE AUTHORS 


Expounding his whole intention in the course 
of this worke: which, for that it giveth 
great light to the reader, for the better . 

understanding is hereunto anneced. 


To the Right Noble and Valorous 
SIR WALTER RALEIGH, KNIGHT 


Lord Wardein of the Stanneryes, and Her 
Maiesties Liefetenaunt of the County 
of Cornewayll. 


Sir, knowing how doubtfully all Allegories 
may be a and this booke of mine, 


1 believe 2 mercy should surpass justice 
13 health 4 vexation 
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which I have entituled the Faery Queene, 
being a continued Allegory, or darke conceit, 
I haue thought good, as well for avoyding of 
gealous opinions and misconstructions, as 
also for your better light in reading thereof, 
(being so by you commanded,) to discover 
unto you the.general intention and meaning, 
which in the whole course thereof I have 
fashioned, without expressing of any par- 
ticular purposes, or by accidents, therein 
occasioned. (The generall end therefore of 
all the booke is to fashion a gentleman or 
pjueble person in vertuous and gentle disci- 
“| pline? Which for that I conceived shoulde be 
most~ plausible and pleasing, being coloured 
with an historicall fiction, the which the most 
part of men delight to read, rather for 
variety of matter then for profite of the 
ensample, I chose the historye of King Ar- 
thure, as most fitte for the excellency of his 
person, being made famous by many mens 
former workes, and also furthest from the 
daunger of envy, and suspition of present 
time. In which I have followed all. the an- 
tique Poets historicall; first Homere, who in 
the Persons of Agamemnon and Ulysses hath 
ensampled a good governour and a vertuous 
man, the one in his Ilias, the other in his 
Odysseis: then Virgil, whose like intention 
was to doe in the person of Aeneas: after 
him Ariosto comprised them both in his Or- 
lando: and lately Tasso dissevered them 
againe, and formed both parts in two persons, 
namely that part which they in Philosophy 
call Ethice, or vertues of a private man, col- 
oured in his Rinaldo; the other named Politice 
in his Godfredo. By ensample of which ex- 
cellente Poets, I labour to pourtraict in Ar- 
thure, before he was king, the image of a 
brave knight, perfected in the twelve private 
morall vertues, as Aristotle hath devised; the 
which is the purpose of these first twelve 
bookes: which if I finde to be well accepted, 
I may be perhaps encoraged to frame the 
other part of polliticke vertues in his person, 
after that hee came to be king. 

To some, I know, this Methode will seeme 
displeasaunt, which had rather have good 
discipline delivered plainly in way of pre- 
cepts, or sermoned at large, as they use, then 
thus clowdily enwrapped in Allegoricall de- 
vises. But such, me seeme, should be satis- 
fide with the use of these dayes, seeing all 
things accounted by their showes, and nothing 
esteemed of, that is not delightfull and pleas- 
ing to commune sence. For this cause is 
Xenophon preferred before Plato, for that 
the one, in the exquisite depth of his judge- 
ment, formed a Commune welth, such as it 
should be; but the other in the person of 
Cyrus, and the Persians, fashioned a governe- 
ment, such as might best be: So much more 
profitable and gratious is doctrine by en- 
sample, then by rule. So haue I laboured to 
doe in the person of Arthure: whome I con- 
ceive, after his long education by Timon, to 
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whom he was by Merlin delivered to be 
brought up, so soone as he was borne of the 
Lady Igrayne, to have seene in a dream or 
vision the Faery Queene, with whose excel- 
lent beauty ravished, he awaking resolved to 
seeke her out; and so being by Merlin armed, 
and by Timon throughly instructed, he went 
to seeke her forth in Faerye land. In that 
Faery Queene I meane glory in my generall 
intention, but in my particular I conceive the 
most excellent and glorious person of our 
soveraine the Queene, and her kingdome in 
Faery land. And yet, in some places els, I 
doe otherwise shadow her. For considering 
she beareth two persons, the one of a most 
royall Queene or Empresse, the other of a 
most vertuous and beautifull Lady, this lat- 
ter part in some places I doe expresse in 
Belphebe, fashioning her name according to 
your owne excellent conceipt of Cynthia, 
(Phebe and Cynthia being both names of 
Diana). So in the person of Prince Arthure 
I sette forth magnificence in particular; 
which vertue, for that (according to Aristotle 
and the rest) it is the perfection of all the 
rest, and conteineth in it them all, therefore 
in the whole course I mention the deedes of 
Arthure applyable to that vertue, which I 
write of in that booke. But of the xii. other 
vertues, I make xii. other knights the patrones, 
for the more variety of the history: Of which 
these three bookes contayn three. 

The first of the knight of the Redcrosse, in 
whome I expresse Holynes: The seconde of 
Sir Guyon, in whome I sette forth Temper- 
aunee: The third of Britomartis, a Lady 
Knight, in whome I picture Chastity. But, 
because the beginning of the whole worke 
seemeth abrupte, and as depending upon 
other antecedents, it needs that ye know the 
occasion of these three knights seuerall ad- 
ventures. For the Methode of a Poet his- 
torical is not such, as of an Historiographer. 
For an Historiographer discourseth of af- 
fayres orderly as they were donne, accounting 
as well the times as the actions; but a Poet 
thrusteth into the middest, even where it 
most concerneth him, and there recoursing to 
the thinges forepaste, and divining of thinges 
to come, maketh a pleasing Analysis of all. 

The beginning therefore of my history, if 
it were to be told by an  Historiographer 
should be the twelfth booke, which is the last ; 
where I devise that the Faery Queene kept 
her Annuall feaste xii. 
xli. severall dayes, the occasions of the xii. 
severall adventures hapned, which, being un- 
dertaken by xii. severall knights, are in these 
xii. books severally handled and discoursed. 
The first was this. In the beginning of the 
feast, there presented him selfe a tall clown- 
ishe younge man, who falling before the 
Queene of Faeries desired a boone (as the 
manner then was) which during that feast 
she might not refuse; which was that hee 
might have the atchievement of any adven- 


dayes; uppon which - 
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ture, which during that feaste should happen: 
that being graunted, he rested him on the 
floore, unfitte through his rusticity for a bet- 
ter place. Soone after entred a faire Ladye 
in mourning weedes, riding on a white Asse, 
with a dwarfe behind her leading a warlike 
steed, that bore the Armes of a knight, and 
his speare in the dwarfes hand. Shee, falling 
before the Queene of Faeries, complayned that 
her father and mother, an ancient King and 
Queene, had bene by an huge dragon many 
years shut up in a brasen Castle, who then 
suffred them not to yssew; and_ therefore 
besought the Faery Queene to assygne her 
some one of her knights to take, on him that 
exployt. Presently that clownish person, up- 
starting, desired that adventure: whereat the 
Queene much wondering, and the Lady much 
gainesaying, yet he earnestly importuned his 
desire. In the end the Lady told him, that 
unlesse that armour which she brought, would 
serve him (that is, the armour of a Christian 
man specified by Saint Paul, vi. Ephes.) that 
he could not succeed in that enterprise; which 
being forthwith put upon him, with dewe 
furnitures thereunto, he seemed the goodliest 
man in al that company, and was well liked 
of the Lady. And eftesoones taking on him 
knighthood, and mounting on that straunge 
Courser, he went forth with her on that ad- 
venture: where beginneth the first booke, viz. 


A gentle knight was pricking on the playne, etc. 


The second day there came in a Palmer, 
bearing an Infant with bloody hands, whose 
_ Parents he complained to have bene slayn by 
an Enchaunteresse called Acrasia; and there- 
fore craved of the Faery Queene, to appoint 
him some knight to performe that adventure; 
which being assigned to Sir Guyon, he pres- 
ently went forth with that same Palmer: 
which is the beginning of the second booke, 
and the whole subject thereof. The third day 
there came in a Groome, who complained be- 
fore the Faery Queene, that a vile Enchaunter, 
called Busirane, had in hand a most faire 
Lady, called Amoretta, whom he kept in 
most grievous torment, because she would not 
yield him the pleasure of her body. Where- 
upon Sir Scudamour, the lover of that Lady, 
presently tooke on him that adventure. But 
being unable to performe it by reason of the 
hard Enchauntments, after long sorrow, in 
the end met with Britomartis, who succoured 
him, and reskewed his loue. 

But by occasion hereof. many other adven- 
tures are intermedled; but rather as Acci- 
dents then intendments: As the love of Brito- 
mart, the overthrow of Marinell, the misery 
of Florimell, the vertuousnes of Belphebe, 
the lasciviousnes of Hellenora, and many the 
like. 

Thus much, Sir, I have briefly overronne to 
direct your understanding to the wel-head of 
the History; that from thence gathering the 


whole intention of the conceit, ye may as in 
a handfull gripe al the discourse, which other- 
wise may happily seeme tedious and confused. 
So, humbly craving the continuance of your 
honorable favour*towards me, and th’ eternall 
establishment of your happines, I humbly take 
leave. 
23. January 1589, 
Yours most humbly affectionate, 
Ed. Spenser. 


Toe First BooKE 


CONTAYNING THE LEGENDE OF THE 
KNIGHT OF THE RED CROSSE, OR 
OF HOLINESSE ~— 


I 


Lo I the man, whose Muse whilome? 
did maske, 

As time her taught, in lowly Shep- 
heards weeds,” 

Am now enforst a far unfitter taske, 

For trumpets sterne to chaunge mine 
Oaten reeds, — 

And sing of Knights and Ladies gentle 


deeds ; 5 

Whose prayses having slept in silence 
long, 

Me, all too meane, the sacred Muse 
areeds * ; 

To blazon broad emongst her learned 
throng: 


Fierce warres and faithfull loves shall 
moralize my song. 


II 


Helpe then, O holy Virgin‘ chiefe of 


nine, 10 
Thy weaker Novice to performe thy 
~ will, 
Lay forth out of thine everlasting 
seryne ° 


The antique rolles, which there lye 
hidden still, 
Of Faerie knights and fairest Tana- 


quill,® 
Whom that most noble Briton Prince? 
so long : 15 
1 formerly 2 dress 3 counsels 


*Clio, the Muse of history 

®> chest for papers 

® daughter of Oberon, king of fairyland 
™Prince Arthur / 
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Sought through the world, and suffered 
so much ill, 

That I must rue? 
wrong: 

O helpe thou my weake wit, 
sharpen my dull tong. 


his undeserved 


and 


III 


y 

And thou, most dreaded impe? of 
highest Jove, 

Faire Venus sonne, that with thy cruell 


dart = 20 

At that good knight so cunninely didst 
rove,® a 

That glorious dre it kindled in his 
hart, 

Lay now deadly Heben* bowe 
apart, (UL 

And with thy mother milde come to 
mine ayde:«.. 

Come both, and with you bring tri- 
umphant Mart,® 4- 25 


In loves and gentle a Auatice arrayd, 
After his murdrous spoiles and as poner 
rage allayd. ¢_ 


ej 
IV 

And with them eke,* O Goddesse heav- 
enly bright,’ ~ /3« 

Mirrour of grace an Weene divine, 

Great Ladie of the greatest Isle, whose 
heht . 30 

Like Phoebus lampe throughout the 

: world doth shine, 

Shed thy faire beames into my feeble 
eyhe, — 

And raise my thoughts too humble and 
too vile,® 

To thinke of that true glorious type°® 
of thine, 

The argument ?° of mine afflicted stile: 

The which to heare, vouchsafe, O 
dearest dred," Pott 36 


pity ? child 
° ai tie an arrow with an elevation instead 
of point blank. 
* ebony 5 Mars ° also 
7 Queen Elizabeth 8 lowly 
® (oriana, The Faerie Queene 


theme 1 revered one 


& 
4 ° 
i? : 


CANTO I 


The Patron of true Holinesse 
Foule Errour doth defeate: 
Hypocrisie, him to entrappe, 
Doth to his home entreate. 


I 


A Gentle Knight *? was pricking ** on 
the plaine, 

Yeladd in mightie armes and silver 
shielde, 

Wherein old dints of aeepe wounds .ufeen! ! 
did remaine, 

The eruell markes ‘of many’ a bloudy 


fielde ; 

Yet armes till that time did he never 
wield: : 5 

His angry steede did chide ‘4 his foming 
bitt, 

As much disdayning to the curbe to 
yield: 

Full jolly *° knight he seemd, and faire 
did sitt, 


As one for knightly giusts *® and fierce 
encounters fitt. 


II 


But on his brest a bloudie Crosse he 
bore, 10 

The deare remembrance of his dying 
Lord, 

For whose sweete sake that glorious 
badge he wore, 

And dead as living ever him ador’d: 

Upon his shield the like was also scor’d, 

For soveraine hope which in his helpe 


he had: 15 
Right faithfull true he was in deede 
and word, 


But of his cheere*” did seeme too 
_ solemne sad ;** 
Yet nothing did he dread, but ever was 


ydrad. 


III 


Upon a great adventure he was bond,’® 
That greatest Gloriana to him gave, 20 


2 the champion of Holiness 8 riding 
4 chafe * gallant 6 jousts 
7 eountenance * sober # bound 
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That greatest Glorious 
Faerie lond, 
To winne him worship,’ and her grace 


(Jueene of 


. to have, 

Which of all earthly things he most 
did crave; 

And ever as he rode, oe hart did 
earne? 

To prove his puissance* in battell 
brave. 25 

Upon his foe, and his new force to 
learne ; 

Upon his foe, a Drgegn horrible and 
stearne. dati yt | 


IV 


A lovely Ladie rode him faire beside, 
Upon a lowly Asse® more white then 


snow, 

Yet she much whiter, but the same did 
hide 30 

Under a vele,® that wimpled’ was full 
low, 

And over all a blacke stole® she did 
throw, 

As one that inly mournd: so was she 
sad, 

And heavie® sat upon her palfrey 
slow: 

Seemed in heart some hidden care she 
had, 35 


And by her in a line’? a milke white 
lambe ? she lad. 


Vv 


So pure and innocent, as that same 
lambe, 

She was in life and every vertuous lore, 

And by deseent from Royall lynage 
came 

Of ancient Kings and Queenes, oi 
had of yore 

Their scepters stretcht from East 6 
Westerne shore, 

And all the world in their subjection 


held ; 
Till that infernall feend with foule up- 
rore 
1honor ? yearn > power 
* Una, representing Truth 
® symbol of humility ° veil 
Tyleated ‘along, fullrobe °* sorrowful 


” by a cord 4 symbol of innocence 


Foryasted *? all their land, and them 


expeld: 
Whom to avenge, she had this Knight 
from far«compeld.’® 45 


VI 


Behind her farre away a Dwarfe** did 
lag, 

That lasie seemd in being ever last, 

Or wearied with bearing of her bag 


Of needments at his backe. Thus as 
they past, 

The day with cloudes was suddeine 
overcast, 50 

And angry Jove an hideous storme of 
raine 

Did poure into -his on 15 lap so 
fast, 

That every wight to shrowd*® it did 
constrain, 


And this faire couple eke to shroud 
themselves were fain. 


VII 


Enforst to seeke some covert nigh at 


hand, 55 

A shadie grove’ not far away they 
spide, 

That promist ayde the tempest to with- 
stand: 

Whose loftie trees yclad with sommers 
pride, 

Did spred so broad, that heavens light 
did hide, 

Not perceable with power of any 
starre : 60 

And all within were pathes and alleies 
wide, 

With footing worne, and leading in- 
ward farre: 


Faire harbour that them seemes; so in 
they entred arre. 


VIII 


And foorth they passe, with pleasure 
forward led, 

Joying to heare the birdes sweete har- 
mony, 65 


® utterly laid waste 
4 probably common sense 
6 shelter himself 


13 summoned 
*® sweetheart’s 
™ the wood of error 
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Which therein shrouded from the tem- 
pest dred, 

Seemd in their song to scorne the cruell 
sky. 

Much can they prayse the trees SO 
straight and hy, 

The sayling* Pine, the Cedar proud 
and tall, 

The vine-prop Elme, the Poplar never 
dry 70 

The builder Oake, sole king of forrests 

all, 

Aspine good for 

Cypresse funerall. 


The Staves, 


IX 


The Laurell, meed of mightie Con- 


querours 
And Poets sage, the Firre that weepeth 
still,? 
The Willow worne of forlorne Para- 
mours,° 75 
The Eugh* obedient to the benders 
will, 
The Birch for shaftes, the Sallow® for 
the mill, 


The Mirrhe sweete bleeding in the 
bitter wound,® 
The warlike Beech, the Ash for nothing 


ill, 
The fruitfull Olive, and the Platane 
round, 80 
| The carver Holme,’ the Maple seeldom 
inward sound. 


x 


Led with delight, they thus beguile the 
way, 

Untill the blustring storme is over- 
blowne ; 

When weening® to returne, 
they did stray, 

They cannot finde that path, which first 


whence 


was showne, 85 
But wander too and fro in wayes un- 
knowne, 


4 the pine used for ships 2 continually 

* lovers yew 5 a kind of willow 

6A reference to the story of Myrrha who 
was wounded by her father and transformed 
into a tree. 

7 the evergreen oak, good for carving 

§ thinking 


the - 


Furthest from end then, when they 
neerest weene, 

That makes them doubt,® their wits be 
not their owne: 

So many pathes, so many turnings 


seene, 

That which of them to take, in diverse 1° 
doubt they been. 90 

Ee 

At last resolving forward still to 
fare, 

Till that some end they Gnd or in or 
out, 

That path they take, that beaten seemd 
most bare, 


And like to lead tha labyrinth about; 
Which when by tract’? they hunted 


had throughout, 95 
At length it brought them to a hollowe 
cave, 


Amid the thickest woods. The Cham- 
pion stout 

Eftsoones dismounted from his courser 
brave, 

And to the Dwarfe a while his need- 


lesse spere he gave. 


XII 


‘Be well aware,’’ quoth then that 
Ladie milde, 100 

‘“Least suddaine mischiefe ye too rash 
provoke: 

The danger hid, the place unknowne 
and wilde, 

Breedes dreadfull doubts :** Oft fire is 
without smoke, 

And perill without show: 
your stroke, 


therefore 


Sir Knight, with-hold, till further 
triall made.”’ 105 

‘‘ Ah Ladie,’’ said he, ‘‘shame were to 
revoke 

The forward footing for an hidden 
shade: 


Vertue gives her selfe light, through 
darkenesse for to wade.’’** 


2 distracted 
13 fears 


4 out of 


* fear 
4+ move 


2 following a track 
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‘“Yea but,’’ quoth she, ‘‘the perill of 


this place 

I better wot? then you, though now 
too late 110 

To wish you backe returne with foule 
disgrace, 

Yet wisedome warnes, whilest foot is in 
the gate,? 

To stay the steppe, ere forced to re- 
trate. 

This is the wandring wood,® this Er- 
rours den, 

A monster vile, whom God and man 
does hate: » »**”" 115 


Therefore I read* beware.’’ ‘‘F ly, 
fly !’’ quoth then 
The fearefull Dwarfe: ‘‘this is no place 


for living men.’’ 


XIV 


But full of fire and greedy hardiment,° 

The youthfull Knight could not for 
aught be staide, 

But forth unto the darksome hole he 


went, 120 

And looked in: his glistring armor 
made 

A litle glooming light, much lke a 
shade, 

By which he saw the ugly monster 
plaine, 


Halfe lke a serpent horribly displaide, 

But th’ other halfe did womans shape 
retaine, 125 

Most lothsom, filthie, foule, and full of 
vile disdaine.® 


XV 


And as she lay upon the durtie ground, 
Her huge long taile her den all over- 


spred, 
Yet was in knots and many boughtes * 
upwound, 
Pointed with mortall sting. Of her 
there bred 130 
1 know away 
3 wood that makes men wander ‘advise 
5 eager boldness 
T coils 


® what would excite loathing 
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ad 


A thousand yong ones, which she dayly 
eaters 
Sucking upon her poisonous dugs, ech- 
one r 
Of sundry shapes, yet all ill-favored: 
Soone as that uncouth® hght upon 


them shone, 
Into her mouth they crept, and suddain 
all were gone. 135 
XVI 


Their dam upstart,? out of her den 
effraide,° 

And rushed forth, hurling her hideous 
taile 

About her cursed head, whose folds dis- 
plaid 

Were stretcht now forth at length with- 
out entraile."? 

She lookt about, and seeing one in 
mayle 140 

Armed to point, sought backe to turne 
againe ; 

For light she hated as the deadly bale, 

Ay wont in desert darknesse to re- 
maine, 

Where plaine none might her see, nor 
she see any plaine. 


XVII 


Which when the valiant Elfe perceiv’d, 
he lept 145 

As Lyon fierce upon the flying pray, 

And with his trenchand* blade her 
boldly kept 

From turning backe, and forced her to 


stay : 

Therewith enrag’d she loudly gan to 
bray, 

And turning fierce, her speckled taile 
advaunst, 150 

Threatning her angrie sting, him to dis- 
may : 


Who nought aghast, his mightie hand 
enhaunst : *% 

The stroke down from her head unto 
her shoulder glaunst. 


20 frightened 
3 raised 


® started up 


§ strange 
14 sharp 


4 any twist 
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XVIII 


Much daunted with that dint, her 
sence was dazd, | 

Yet kindling rage, her selfe she gath- 
ered round, 155 

And all attonce her beastly body raizd 

With doubled forces high above the 
ground: 

Thot wrapping up her wrethed sterne ” 
arownd, 

Lept fierce upon his shield, and her 
huge traine 

All suddenly about his body wound, 160 

That hand or foot to stirre he strove in 

vaine: 

God helpe the man so wrapt in Errours 

endlesse traine. 


XIX 

His Lady, sad to see his sore con- 
st?aint,* 

Cride out, ‘‘Now now Sir Knight, shew 
what ye bee, 

Add faith unto your force, and be not 
faint : 165 

Strangle her, else she sure will strangle 
thee.’’ 7 

That when he heard, in great per- 
plexitie, 

His gall did grate for griefe* and high 
disdaine,° 

And knitting all his force got one hand 
free, 

Wherewith he grypt her gorge with so 
great paine, 170 


That soone to loose her wicked bands 
did her constraine. 


XX 


Therewith she spewd out of her filthy 
maw 

A floud of poyson horrible and blacke, 

Full of great lumpes of flesh and gob- 


bets raw, 
Which stunck so vildly,® that it forst 
him slacke 175 
His grasping hold, and from her turne 
him backe: 
# then *twisted tail ° distress 
*chafeforanger ° disgust ® vilely 


Her vomit full of bookes and papers 


was, 
With loathly frogs and toades, which 
eyes did lacke, 
And creeping sought way in the weedy 


ras: 
Her filthie parbreake’ all the place de- 
filed has. 180 


XXI 


As when old father Nilus gins to 


swell 

With timely pride above the Aegyptian 
vale, 

His fattie waves do fertile slime out- 
well, 

And overflow each plaine and lowly 
dale: 

But when his later spring gins to 
avale,® 185 


Huge heapes of mudd he leaves, where- 
in there breed 

Ten thousand kindes of creatures, 
partly male 

And partly female, 
seed ; 

Such ugly monstrous shapes elswhere 

- may no man reed.? 


of his fruitfull 


XXIT 


The same so sore annoyed has the 


knight, 190 
That welnigh choked with the deadly 
stinke, 


His forces faile, ne can no longer fight. 

Whose corage when the feend perceiv’d 
to shrinke, 

She poured forth out of her hellish 
sinke 

Her fruitfull cursed spawne of serpents 
small, 195 

Deformed monsters, fowle, and blacke 
as inke, 


Which swarming all about his legs did 


erall, 
And him encombred sore, but could not 
hurt at all. 


7 vomit 8 Flood begins to subside. 


® perceive 
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“As gentle Shepheard in sweete even- 

tide, 

When ruddy Phebus gins to welke* in 
west, 200 

High on an hill, his flocke to vewen 
wide, 

Markes which do byte their hasty 
supper best ; 

A cloud of combrous gnattes do him 


molest, 

All striving to infixe their feeble 
stings, 

That from their noyance he no where 
can rest, 205 


But with his clownish? hands their 
tender wings 

He brusheth oft, and oft doth mar 
their murmurings. 


XXIV 


Thus ill bestedd, and. fearefull more 
of shame, 

Then of the certeine perill he stood in, 

Halfe furious unto his foe he came, 210 

Resolv‘d in minde all suddenly to win, 

Or soone to lose, before he once would 
hs 

And strooke at her with more then 
manly * foree, 

That from her body full of filthie sin 

He raft® her hatefull head without 
remorse ; 215 

A. streame of cole black bloud forth 
gushed from her corse.® 


XXV 


Her scattred brood, soone as their 
Parent deare 
They saw so rudely’ falling to the 


ground, 
Groning full deadly, all with troublous 
feare, 
Gathred themselves about her body 
round, 220 
Weening their wonted entrance to have 
found 
At her wide mouth: but being there 
withstood 
!erow dim “rude 3 cease 
*human  ‘struckoff ‘body ‘violently 
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They flocked all about her bleeding 


wound, 

And sucked up their dying mothers 
blood, . 

Making her death their life, and eke * 
her hurt their good. 225 

XXVI 

That detestable sight him much 
amazde, 

To see th’ unkindly Impes °® of heaven 
accurst, 

Devoure their dam; on whom while so 
he gazd, 


Having all satisfide their bloudy thurst, 
Their bellies swolne he saw with ful- 


nesse burst, 230 
And bowels gushing forth: well worthy 
end 


Of such as drunke her hfe, the which 
them nurst ; 

Now needeth him no lenger labour 
spend, 

His foes have slaine themselves, with 
whom he should contend. 


XXVII 


His Ladie, seeing all that chaunst from 
farre, 235 

Approcht in hast to greet his victorie, 

And said, ‘‘Faire knight, borne under 
happy starre, 

Who see your vanquisht foes before 
you lye: 

Well worthy be you of that Armorie, 

Wherein ye have great glory wonne 


this day, 240 
And proov’d your strength on a strong 
enimie, 


Your first adventure: many such I 


pray, 
And henceforth ever wish, that like 
succeed it may.’’ 1° 


XXVIIT 


Then mounted he upon his Steede 


againe, 
And with the Lady backward sought 
to wend ; ) 245 


® also unnatural children 
10 Similar adventures may follow. 
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That path he kept, which beaten was 
most plaine, 

Ne ever would to any by-way bend, 

But still did follow one unto the end, 

The which at last out of the wood 
them brought. 

So forward on his way (with God to 
frend)? 250 

He passed forth, and new adventure 
sought ; 

Long way he travelled before he heard 
of ought. 


XXIX 


At length they chaunst to meet upon 


the way 

An aged Sire, in long blacke weedes ? 
yelad, 

His Re a bare, his beard all hoarie 

255 

And ie “hie belt his booke he hanging 
had; 

Sober he "seemde, and very sagely 
sad,° 

And to the ground his eyes were lowly 
bent, 

Simple in shew, and voyde of malice 
bad, 


And all the way he prayed, as he went, 
And often knockt his brest, as one that 
did repent. 261 


XXX 


He faire the knight saluted, louting* 
low, 

Who faire him quited,° as that courte- 
ous was: 

And after asked him, if he did know 

Of straunge adventures, which abroad 
did pas. 265 

‘‘Ah my dear Sonne, ’? quoth he, ‘‘ how 

«ww should, alas, 

“Silly * old man, that lives in hidden 


cell, 
Bidding his beades’ all day for his 
trespas, 
2as a friend 2 garments * solemn 
* bowing S repaid ® simple 


* saying his prayers 


Tydings of warre and worldly trouble 


tell ? 
With holy father sits not with such 
things to mell.® 270 


XXXI 


“But if of daunger which hereby doth 
dwell, 

And homebred evill ye desire to heare, 

Of a straunge man I can you tidings 
tell, 

That wasteth all this countrey farre 
and neare.”’ 


“Of such,’ saidmke, “I *chiefiyeede 
inquere, 275 

And shall you well reward to shew the 
place, 

In which that wicked wight his dayes 
doth weare: 

For to all knighthood it is foule dis- 
erace, 


That such a cursed creature lives so 
long a space.”’ 


Bo. 

‘‘Far hence,’’. quoth he, ‘‘in wastfull 
wildernesse 280 

His dwelling is, bys which no living 
wight — »a 

May ever passe, but thorough ® great 
distresse.’”’ ; 

‘“Now,’’ sayd the Lady, ‘‘draweth to- 
ward night, 

And well I wote, that of your later 
fight 

Ye all forwearied’® be: for what so 
strong, 285 

But wanting rest will also want of 
might ? 

The Sunne that measures heaven all 
day long, 


At night “doth baite™ his steedes the 
Ocean waves emong. 


XXXII 


“Then with the Sunne take, Sir, your 
timely rest, 

And with new day new worke at once 

begin : 290 

8It is not becoming for a holy father to 


meddle. 


*through greatly wearied ™ ref¢esh 
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Untroubled night they say gives coun- 
sell best.’’ 

“Right well, Sir Knight, ye ee ad- 
vised bin,”’ 

Quoth then that aged man; ‘‘the way 
to win 

Is wisely to advise: now day is spent; 

Therefore with me ye may take up 
your In? 295 

For this same night.’’ The knight 
was well content : 

So with that godly father to’ his home 
they went. 


XXXIV 


A little lowly Hermitage it was, 
Downe in a dale, hard by a forests side, 
Far from resort of people, that did pas 
In travell to and froe; a little wyde” 301 
There was an holy Chappell edifyde,? 
Wherein the Hermite dewly wont‘ to 
say 
His holy things each morne and even- 


tyde: 
Thereby a Christall streame did gently 
play, 305 
Which from a sacred fountaine welled 
forth alway. 


XXXV 


Arrived there, the little house they fill, 
Ne looke for entertainement, where 


none was: 
Rest is their feast, and all things at 
their will; 
The noblest mind the best contentment 
has. 310 
With faire discourse the evening so 
they pas: 
For that old man of pleasing wordes 
had store, 


And well could file his tongue as 
smooth as glas; 
He told of Saintes and Popes, and 


evermore 
He strowd an Ave-Mary after and be- 
fore. 315 
* lodging 24 little way off 
3 built * was accustomed 
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3 XXXVI 


The drouping night thus creepeth on 
them fast, 

And the sad humour ® loading their eye 
liddes, 

As messenger of Morpheus on them 
cast 

Sweet slombring deaw, the which to 
sleepe them biddes. 

Unto their lodgings then his guestes 
he riddes: ° 320 

Where when all drownd in deadly 
sleepe he findes, 

He to his study goes, and there amiddes 

His magick bookes and artes of sundry 
kindes, 

He seekes out mighty charmes, to trou- 
ble sleepy mindes. 


XXXVII 


Then choosing out few wordes most 
horrible, 325 

(Let none them read) thereof did 
verses frame, 

With which and other spelles like ter- 


rible, 

He bad awake blacke Plutoes griesly 

~ Dame, 

And cursed heaven, and spake reproch- 
full shame 

Of highest God, the Lord of life and 
light ; 330 

A bold bad man, that dar’d to eall by 
name 

Great Gorgon, prince of fagkhoes and 
dead night, 


At which Cocytus quakes, and Styx is 
put to flight. 
XX XVIII 


And forth he eald out of deepe dark- 
nesse dred 


Legions of Sprights,’ the which, like 


little fiyes 335 
Fluttring about his ever-damned hed, 
A-waite whereto their service he ap- 


plyes, 
To aide his friends, or fray® his 
enimies: 
5 heavy moisture ® sends off 
* spirits § terrify 
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Of those he chose out two, the falsest 


twoo, 
And fittest for to forge true-seeming 
lyes ; 340 


The one of them he gave a message too, 
The other by him selfe staide other 
worke to doo. 


XXXIX 


He making speedy way through 
spersed * ayre, 


_ And through the world of waters wide 


and deepe, 
C To Morpheus pease Gott hastily re- 
paire. >A 345 
Amid the bowels. of the earth full 
steepe, 


And low, where dawning day doth 
never peepe, 

His dwelling is; there Tethys his wet 
bed 

Doth ever wash, and Cynthia still doth 
steepe 

In silver deaw his ever-drouping hed, 

Whiles sad Night over him her mantle 


black doth spred. 351 
XL 
Whose double gates he findeth locked 
fast, 
The one faire fram’d of burnisht 
Yvory, 


The other all with silver overeast ; 

And wakefull dogges before them farre 
doe: lye, 355 

Watching to banish Care their enimy, 

Who .oft is wont to trouble gentle 
Sleepe. 

By them the Sprite doth passe in 
quietly, 

And unto Morpheus comes, 
drowned deepe 

In drowsie fit he findes: of nothing he 
takes keepe.’ 360 


whom 


XLI 


And more, to lulle him in his slumber 
soft, 

A trickling streame from high rocke 
tumbling downe 


1 scattered, thin 2 takes. heed 


295 


And ever-drizling raine upon the loft, 

Mixt with a murmuring winde, much 
like the sowne 

Of swarming Bees, did cast him in a 


Swowne: 365 
No other noyse, nor peoples troublous 
4 eryes, 
As still are wont t’ annoy the walled 
towne, 
Might there be heard: but carelesse 
Quiet Lyes, 
Wrapt in eternall silence farre from 
enemyes. 
XLII 


The messenger approching to him 
spake, 370 

But his wast wordes returnd to him in 
vaine: 

So sound he slept, that nought mought ° 
him awake. 

Then rudely he him thrust, and pusht 
with paine,* 

Whereat he gan to stretch: but he 


againe 

Shooke him so hard, that forced him 
to speake. 375 

As one then in a dreame, whose dryer ® 
. braine 

Is tost with troubled sights and fancies 
weake, 


He mumbled soft, but would not all his 
silence breake. 


XLII 


The Sprite then gan more boldly him 


to wake, 
And threatned unto him the dreaded 
name 380 


Of Hecate: whereat he gan to quake, 
And lifting up his lumpish head, with 


blame 
Halfe angry asked him, for what he 
came. Hig 
‘*Hither,’’ quoth he, ‘‘me Archimago 
sent, 
He that the stubborne Sprites can 
wisely tame, 385 
3 might * effort 
5too dry. It was thought that moisture in 


the brain caused sleep. 
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He bids thee to him send for his intent 
A fit false dreame, that can delude the 
sleepers sent.’’* 


XLIV 


The God obayde, 
straight way 

A diverse” dreame out of his prison 
darke, 

Delivered it to him, and downe did lay 

His heavie head, devoide of carefull 
earke,* 391 

Whose sences all were straight be- 
numbd and starke. 


and ealling forth 


He, backe returning by the erase 
dore, 

Remounted up as light as chearefull 
Larke, 

And on his litle winges the dreame he 
bore 395 

In hast unto his Lord, where he him 
left afore. 


XLV 


Who all this while with charmes and 
hidden artes, 

Had made a Lady of that other 
Spright, 

And fram’d of liquid ayre her tender 
partes 

So lively, and so like in all mens sight, 

That weaker sence it could have ravisht 


quight : 401 
The maker selfe for all his wondrous 
witt,* 
Was nigh beguiled with so. goodly 
sight: 


Her all in white he clad, and over it 
Cast a blacke stole, most like ° to seeme 
for Una fit. 405 


XLVI 


Now when that ydle dreame was to him 
brought, 

Unto that Elfin knight he bad him fly, 

Where he slept soundly void of evill 
thought, 


1 sense 
3 sorrowful care 


4 perverse, distracting 
* wisdom ® likely 
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And with false shewes abuse his fan- 
tasy,° 

In sort as he him schooled privily: 410 

And that new ereature borne without 
her dew,’ 

Full of the makers guile, with usage sly 

He taught to imitate that Lady trew, 

Whose semblance she did carrie under 
feigned hew. 


XLVIL 


Thus well instructed, to their worke 
they. hast?..%: 415 

And comming where the knight in 
slomber lay, 

The one upon his hardy head him plast, 

And made him dreame of loves and 
lustfull play, 

That nigh his manly hart did melt 
away, 

Bathed in wanton blis and wicked joy: 

Then seemed him his Lady by him 
lay, 421 

And to him playnd, how that false 
winged boy 

Her chast hart had subdewd, to learne 
Dame Pleasures toy. 


XLVIII 
And she her selfe, of beautie sove- 


raigne Queene, 
Fayre Venus seemde unto his bed to 


bring 425 

Her, whom he waking evermore did 
weene 

To be the chastest flowre that aye did 
spring 

On earthly braunch, the daughter of a 
king, 

Now a loose Leman® to vile service 
bound: 


And eke the Graces seemed all to sing, 

Hymen I6- Hymen, dauncing all 
around, 431 

Whylst freshest Flora her with Yvie 
girlond crownd. 


® deceive his imagination 
7born unduly, unnaturally 
8 light of love 
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XLIX 


In this great passion of unwonted lust, 
Or wonted feare of doing ought amis, 
He started up, as seeming to mistrust 
Some secret ill, or hidden foe of his: 436 
Lo there before his face his Lady is, 
Under blake stole hyding her, bayted 


hooke, 

And as halfe blushing offred him to 
kis, 

With gentle blandishment and lovely 
looke, 440 


Most like that virgin true, which for 
her knight him took, 


L 


All cleane dismayd to see so uncouth ! 
sight, 

And halfe enraged at her shamelesse 
euise, 

He thought have slaine her in his fierce 
despight ; * 

But hasty heat tempring with suffer- 
ance ® wise, . 445 

He stayde his hand, and gan himselfe 
advise 

To prove his sense, and tempt her 
faigned truth.* 

Wringing her hands in wemens pit- 
teous wise, 

Tho can she weepe, to stirre up gentle 
ruth,° 

Both for her noble bloud, and for her 
tender youth. 450 


LI 


And said, ‘‘ Ah Sir, my lege Lord and 
my love, 

Shall I accuse the hidden cruell fate, 

And mightie causes wrought in heaven 


above, 

Or the blind God, that doth me thus 
amate,® 

For hoped love to winne me certaine 
hate? 455 


Yet thus perforce he bids me do, or die. 


2 strange 2 indignation * patience 
*To test his senses and make trial of her 
pretended truth. 


° pity * subdue 


Die is my dew’: yet rew*® my wretched 
state 

You, whom my hard avenging destinie 

Hath made judge of my life or death 
indifferently. 


LII 


‘“Your owne deare sake foist me at first 
to leave 460 

My Fathers kingdome’’—There she 
stopt with teares ; 

Her swollen hart her speach seemd to 


| bereave,? 
-And then againe begun, ‘‘My weaker 
yeares 
Captiv’d to fortune and frayle worldly 
feares, 
Fly to your faith for succour and sure 
ayde: 465 
Let me not dye in languor and long 
teares.”’ 


‘“Why Dame,’’ quoth he, ‘‘what hath 
ye thus dismayd ? 

What frayes*° ye, that were wont to 
comfort me affrayd?’’ } 


LITT 


9) 


‘‘Love of your selfe,’’ she said, ‘‘and 
deare constraint"? 

Lets me not sleepe, but wast the 
wearie night 470 

In secret anguish and unpittied. plaint, 

Whiles you in earelesse’* sleepe are 
drowned quight.’’ 

Her doubtfull'* words made that re- 
doubted knight 

Suspect her truth: yet since no’ un- 
truth he knew, 

Her fawning love with foule disdaine- 
full spight 475 

He would not shend,'* but said, ‘‘ Deare 
Dame I rew,*® 

That for my sake unknowne such griefe 
unto you grew. 


LIV 


‘‘Assure your selfe, it fell not all to 
oround ; 
For all so deare as life is to my hart, 


TT deserve to die. 8 pity * take away 
“ frightens 4 sore distress ” untroubled 
suspicious * reproach % regret 
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I deeme your love, and hold me to you 
bound ; 480 

-Ne let vaine feares procure your need- 
lesse smart, 

Where cause is none, but to your rest 


depart.’’ 

Not all content, yet seemd she to ap- 
pease 

Her mournefull plaintes, beguiled’* of 
her art, 

And fed with words, that could not 
chuse but please, 485 


So slyding softly forth, she turnd as 


to her ease. 


LV 


Long after lay he musing at her mood, 

Much griev’d to thinke that gentle 
Dame so light, 

For whose defence he was to shed his 
blood. 

At last dull wearinesse of former fight 

Having yrockt a sleepe his irkesome 
spright,” 491 

That troublous dreame gan freshly 

tosse his braine, 

bowres, and_ beds, 

deare delight: 

But when he saw his labour all was 
vaine, 

With that misformed spright he backe 
returnd againe. 


With and Ladies 


CANTO IV 


To sinfull hous of Pride, Duessa 
Guides the faithfull knight, 

Where brothers death to wreak * Sansjoy 
Doth chalenge him to fight. 


I 


Young knight what ever, that dost 
armes professe, 

And through long labours huntest after 
fame, 

Beware of fraud, beware of ficklenesse, 

In choice and change of thy deare 
loved Dame, 


* disappointed in 
3 avenge 


? troubled spirit 
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Least thou of her beleeve too ete 
blame, 

And rash misweening doe thy hart 
remove: 

For unto knight there is no greater 
shame, 

Then lightnesse and imconstancie in 
love ; 

That doth this Rederosse knights en- 
sample plainly prove. 


1 


Who after that he had faire Una lorne,® 

Through hght misdeeming of her loi- 
altie, 11 

And false Duessa in her sted had borne, 

Called Fidess’,® and so supposd to 
begs Wag 

Long with her faveilay till at last they 
see 

A goodly building, bravely garnished, 

The house of mightie Prince it seemd 


to bee: 16 
And towards it a broad high way that 
led, 


All bare through peoples feet, which/) 
thither traveiled. | A) f- 


xX : 


III 
Great troupes of people  traveild 
thitherward 
Both day and night, of each degree and 
place,’ 20 


But few returned, having seaped hard,® 
With balefull beggerie, or foule dis- 


erace, 

Which ever after in most wretched 
case, 

Like loathsome a ag) by the hedges 
lay. 

Thither ‘Dots ne Hibs bend his 
pace: 25 


For she is wearie of the toilesome way, 
And also nigh consumed is the lng- 
ring day. 


* suspicion 5 deserted 
° a name suggesting fidelity 
T rank and order 


8 escaped with difficulty ® lepers 
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IV 

A stately Pallace built of squared 
bricke, 

Which cunningly was without morter 
laid, 

Whose wals were high, but nothing 
strong, nor thick, 30 

And golden foile all over them dis- 
plaid, 

That purest skye with brightnesse they 
dismaid : 

High lifted up were many loftie 
towres, 


And goodly galleries farre over laid, 
Full of faire windowes, and delightfull 


bowres ; 35 
And on the top a mf He the ABM 
howres. / Ld 

AN, ( 


hy pv Arn my A 


“Tt was a eoodly heape for to behould, 


And spake the praises of the workmans 
wit; ? 

But full creat pittie, that so faire a 
mould 

Did on so weake foundation ever sit: 40 


For on a sandie hill, that still did flit ? 
' And fall away, it mounted was full hie, 


~ That every breath of heaven shaked it: 


,, And all the hinder parts, that few 


could spie, 
~~ Were ruinous and old, but painted cun- 
hy ningly. 45 
VI 


Arrived there they passed in forth 


right ; 

For still to all the gates stood open 
wide, 

Yet charge of them was to a Porter 
hight? JV. A 


Cald Malvenu,* who entrance none de- 


nide: 
Thence to the hall, which was on every 
side Jk 50 


‘With rich array and costly arras dight: 


Infinite sorts of people did abide 


1 skill 4 shift 3 assigned 


‘AY name suggesting the opposite of “Wel- 


come.’ 


There waiting long, to win the wished 
sight 

Of her, that was the Lady of that 
Pallace bright. 


VII 


By them they passe, all gazing on them 
round, 55 

And to the Presence mount; whose 
glorious vew . 

Their frayle amazed senses did con- 
found: 

In living Princes court none ever knew 

Such endlesse richesse, and so sumptu- 


ous shew; 
Ne Persia selfe, the nourse of pompous 
pride, 60 


Like ever saw. And there a noble crew 

Of Lordes and Ladies stood on every 
side, 

Which with their presence faire, the 
place much beautifide. 


Vill 


High above all a cloth of State was 


spred, 
And a rich throne, as bright as sunny 
day, 65 
On which there sate most brave em- 
bellished 


With royall robes and gorgeous array, 

A mayden Queene, that shone as Titans 
ray, 

In glistring gold, and peerelesse pre- 
tious stone: 

Yet her bright blazing beautie did 
assay 70 

To dim the brightnesse of her glorious 
throne, 

As envying her selfe, that too exceed- 
ing shone. 


IX 


Exceeding shone, like Phcebus fairest 


childe, 

That did presume his fathers firie 
wayne,” 

And flaming mouthes of steedes un- 
wonted wilde 75 


5 wagon 
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Through highest heaven with weaker 
hand to rayne; 

-Proud of such glory and advancement 
vaine, 

While flashing beames do daze his 
feeble eyen, 

He leaves the welkin? way most beaten 


plaine, 
And rapt with whirling wheeles, in- 
flames the skyen, 80 


With fire not made to burne, but 
fairely for to shyne. ~ 

E | Wi 
< 


dg BA 


j« 


So proud she shyned in her princely at 


State, 

Looking to heaven; for earth she did 
disdayne, 

And sitting high; for lowly she did 
hate: 

Lo underneath her scornefull feete, 
was layne 85 

A dreadfull Dragon with an hideous 
trayne,” 

And in her hand she held a mirrhour 
bright, 

Wherein her face she often vewed 
fayne 

And in her selfe-lov’d semblance tooke 
delight ; 

For she was wondrous faire, as any liv- 
ing wight. 90 


XI 


Of griesly Pluto she the daughter was, 
And sad Prosperina, the Queene of 


hell; 

Yet did she thinke her pearelesse worth 
to pas* 

That parentage, with pride so did she 
swell, 

And thundring Jove, that high in 
heaven doth dwell, 95 

And wield * the world, she claymed for 
her syre, 


Or if that any else did Jove excell: 

For to the highest she did still aspyre, 

Or if ought higher were then that, did 
it desyre. 99 

* tail 

* rule 


*heavenly 
* surpass 
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S 


XII 


And proud Lucifera men did her call, 

That made her selfe a Queene, and 
crownd to be, 

Yet rightfull kingdome she had none 
at all, 

Ne heritage of native soveraintie, 

But did usurpe with wrong and ty- 
rannie 

Upon the scepter which she now did 
hold: 105 

Ne ruld her Realmes with lawes, but 
pollicie, 


‘And strong advizement of six wisards ® 


old, 
That with their counsels bad her king- 
dome did uphold. 


XIII 


Soone as the Elfin knight in presence 
came, 109 

And false Duessa, seeming Lady faire, 

A gentle Husher, Vanitie by name, 

Made rowme, and passage for them did 
prepaire: 

So goodly brought them to the lowest 
staire 

Of her high throne, where they on 
humble knee 

Making obeyssance, did the cause de- 
clare, 115 

Why they were come, her royall state 
to see, 

To prove the wide report of her great 
Majestee. 


XIV 


With loftie eyes, halfe loth to looke so 


low, 

She thanked them in her disdainefull 
wise, 

Ne other grace vouchsafed them to 
show 120 

Of Princesse worthy, secarse them bad 
arise. 

Her Lordes and Ladies all this while 
devise 

Themselves to setten forth to straun- 
gers sight: 


* the other deadly sins 


METRICAL 


Some frounce their curled haire in 
courtly guise, 

Some prancke * their ruffes, and others 
trimly dight ” 125 

Their gay attire: each others greater 
pride does spight.? 


XV 

Goodly they all that knight do enter- 
taine, 

Right glad with him to have increast 
their crew: 

But to Duess’ each one himselfe did. 
paine * | 

All kindnesse and faire courtesie to 
shew ; 130 

For in that court whylome her well 
they knew: 

Yet the stout Faerie mongst the mid- 
dest crowd 


Thought all their glorie vaine in 
knightly vew, 
And that great Princesse too exceeding 


prowd, 

That to strange knight no better coun-: 
tenance allowd. 135 

XVI 

Suddein upriseth from her stately 
place 

The royall Dame, and for her coche 
doth eall: 


All hurtlen forth; and she with 
princely pace, 

As faire Aurora in her purple pall, 

Out of the East the dawning day doth 
eall: 140 

So forth she comes: her brightnesse 
brode doth blaze; 

The heapes of people thronging in the 
hall, 

Do ride each other, upon her to gaze: 

Her glorious glitterand light doth all 


mens eyes amaze. 


XVII 


So forth she comes, and to her coche 
does clyme, 145 


Adorned all with gold, and girlonds | 


gay, 
1 adjust for display 


4 set in order 
3 envy f 


exert 
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That seemd as fresh as Flora in her 
prime, 

And strove to match, in royall rich 
array, 

Great Junoes golden chaire,® the which 
they say 

The gods stand gazing on, when she 
does ride 150 


To Joves high house through heavens 
bras-paved way 

Drawne of faire Pecocks, that excell in 
pride, 

And full of Argus eyes their tailes dis- 
predden ® wide. 


XVIII 


But this was drawne of six unequall 


beasts, 
On which her six sage Counsellours did 
ryde, 155 


Taught to obay their bestiall beheasts, 

With like conditions to their kinds ap- 
plyde:* 

Of which the first, that all the rest did 
ouyde, 

Was sluggish Idlenesse the nourse of 


Sin ; 
Upon a slouthfull Asse he chose to 
ryde, 160 
Arayd in habit blacke, and amis ® thin, 
Like to an holy Monck, the service to 
begin. 


XIX 


And in his hand his Portesse® still he 
bare, 

That much was worne, but therein 
little red, 

For of devotion he had little care, 165 

Still drownd in sleepe, and most of his 


dayes ded; 

Searse could he once uphold his heavie 
hed, 

To looken, whether it were night or 
day: 

May seeme the wayne was very evill 
led, 


5 car *® spread, out 
‘ fitted to their natures 


5a priestly vestment ® prayer book 
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When such an one had guiding of the 
way, | 170 

That knew not, whether right he went, 
or else astray. 


XX 


From worldly cares himselfe he did 
esloyne,' 

And greatly shunned manly exercise, 

From every worke he chalenged es- 
soyne,” 174 

For contemplation sake: yet otherwise, 

His life he led in lawlesse riotise ; 

By which he grew to grievous malady ; 

For in his lustlesse? limbs through 
evill guise 

A shaking fever raignd continually: 

Such one was Idlenesse, first of this 
company. et 180 


XXI 


And by his side rode loathsome Glut- 
tony, ‘* 
Deformed creature, on a filthie swyne, 
His belly was up-blowne with luxury, 
And eke with fatnesse swollen were his 


eyne, , 

And like a Crane his necke was long 

and fayne, 185 

~ With which he swallowd up excessive 
feast, 

For want whereof poore people oft did 

yne; | 

And all the way, most like a brutish 

beast, 


He spued up ‘his gorge,* that all did 
him deteast. 


XXII 


In greene vine leaves he was right fitly 


elad ; 190 
For other clothes he could not weare 
_ for heat, 


And on his head an yvie girland had, 
From under which fast trickled downe 
the sweat: 


2 separate and remove to a distance 
2 claimed excuse * languid 
* what he had swallowed 
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Still as he rode, he somewhat still did 


eat, 

And in his hand did beare a bouzing 
can,” wa AE & 195 

Of which he supt so oft, that on his 
seat 

His dronken corse ® he scarse upholden 


can, 
In shape and life more lke a monster, 
then a man. 


XXIII 


‘Unfit he was for any worldly thing, 


And eke unhable onee to stirre or go, 

Not meet to be of counsell to a king,201 

Whose mind in meat .and drinke was 
drowned so, 

That from his friend he seldome knew 
his fo: 

Full of diseases was his careas blew,’ 

And a dry® dropsie through his flesh 
did flow: . 205 

Which by misdiet daily greater grew: 


Such one was Gluttony, the second of 


that crew. 


XXIV 


And next to him rode lustfull Lechery, 
Upon a bearded Goat, whose rugged 


haire, 

And whally® eyes (the signe of 
gelosy,) 210 

Was like the person selfe, whom he did 
beare: 

Who rough, and blacke, and filthy did 


appeare, 
Unseemly man to please faire Ladies 


eye; 
Yet he of Ladies oft was loved deare, 
When fairer faces were bid standen by: 
O who does know the bent of womens 

fantasy ? 216 


XXV 


In a greene gowne he clothed was full 
faire, 

Which underneath did hide his filthi- 
nesse, 


8 thirsty 


5 drinking can 


7 puffed up * discolored 
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And in his hand a burning hart he 


bare, 

Full of vaine follies, and new fangle- 
nesse : 220 

For he was false, and fraught with 
ficklenesse, 

And learned had to love with secret 
lookes, 

And well could daunee, and sing with 
ruefulnesse,* 

And fortunes tell, and read in loving 
bookes, 

And thousand other wayes, to bait his 
fleshly hookes. 225 


XXVI 


Inconstant man, that loved all he saw, 
And lusted after all that he did love, 


Ne would his looser life be tide to. 


law, 
But joyd weake wemens baie to tempt 


and prove 

If from their loyall loves he might them 
move ; 230 

Which lewdnesse fild him with re- 
prochfull paine 

Of that fowle evill, which all men re- 


prove, 

That rots the marrow, and consumes 
the braine: 

Such one was Lecherie, the third of all 
this traine. . \ Rese 234 


XXVIT 


And greedy Avarice by him did ride, 
Uppon a Camell loaden all with gold; 
Two iron coffers hong on either side, 

With precious metall full as they might 


hold, 
And in his lap an heap of coine he 
told ; 
For of his wicked pelfe his God he 
made, 240 
And unto hell him selfe for money 
7 sold ; 


Accursed usurie was all his trade, 
And right and wrong ylike in equall 
ballaunce waide. 
7 pathos 


XXVIII 


His life was nigh unto deaths doore 


yplast, 

And thred-bare cote, and cobled shoes 
he ware, 245 

Ne searse good morsell all his life did 
tast, 

But both from backe and belly still did 
spare, 

To fill his bags, and richesse to com- 
pare ;? 

Yet chylde ne kinsman living had he 
none 

To leave them to; but thorough daily 
care 250 

To get, and nightly feare to lose his 
owne, 

He led a wretched life unto himselfe 
unknowne. 


XXIX 


Most wretched wight, whom nothing 
might suffise, 
Whose greedy lust did lacke in greatest 


store, 
Whose need had end, but no end covet- 
1se,° 255 


Whose wealth was want, ee aged) 
made him pore, = »* » ef 
Who had enough, yet LA ever 


more; 

A vile disease, and eke in foote and 
hand 

A grievous gout tormented him full 
sore, 

That well he could not touch, nor go, 
nor stand: 260 

Such one was Avarice, the fourth of 
this eit band: OO 2 HY, 


DS ( 

/ rT : ff 

I tr LA a y e in ? 
Fwy ; 


XXX 


And next to him malicious Envie rode, 
Upon a ravenous wolfe, and still did 


chaw + 
Between his cankred teeth a venemous . 
tode, 
That all the poison ran about his 
chaw;° 265 
2 vather * covetousness 
4 chew 5 jaw 


304 


But inwardly he chawed his owne maw 
At neighbours wealth, that made him 


ever sad; 
~ For death it was, when any good he 
saw, 
And wept, that cause of weeping none 
he had, 
But when he heard of harme, he wexed 
wondrous glad. 270 


XXXI 


All in a kirtle of discolourd say + 

He clothed was, ypainted full of eyes; 
And in his bosome secretly there lay 
An hatefull Snake, the which has taile 


uptyes 
In many folds, and Tick pee im- 
lyes.? 275 
Still as he rode, he gnasht his teeth, to 
see 
Those heapes of gold with griple? 
Covetyse, 


And erudged at the great felicitie 
Of proud Lucifera, and his owne com- 
panie. 


XXXIT 


He hated all good workes and vertuous 


deeds, 280 | 


And him no lesse, that any like did 
use, 

And who with gracious bread the 
hunery feeds, 

His almes for want of faith he doth 
accuse ; 

So every good to bad he doth abuse: 

And eke the verse of famous Poets witt 

He does backebite, and spightfull poi- 


son spues 286 
From lJeprous mouth on all, that ever 
writt : 


“Such one vile Envie was, that fifte in 
row did sitt. 


XXXII 


And him beside rides fierce revenging 
Wrath, 
Upon a Lion, loth for to be led ; 290 


* a thin cloth 2 wraps up 3 griping 
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Ayd in his hand a burning brond he 


hath, 

The which he brandisheth about his 
held, 

His eyes did hurle forth sparkles fiery 
red, 

And stared sterne on all that him be- 
held, 294 


As ashes pale of hew and seeming ded; 

And on his dagger still his hand he 
held, 

Trembling ‘through hasty rage, when 
choler in him sweld. 


XXXIV 


His ruffin* raiment all was staind 
with blood, 

Which he had spilt, and all to rags 
yrent, 

Through unadvized rashnesse woxen 
wood; ° 300 

For of his hands he had no governe- 
ment,° 

Ne ecar’d for? bloud in: his avenge- 
ment: 


But when the furious fit was overpast, 
His eruell faects* he often would re- 


pent; 
Yet, wilfull man, he never would fore- 
cast, 305 


How many mischieves should ensue his 
heedlesse hast. 


XXXV 


Full many mischiefes follow cruell 


Wrath; 

Abhorred bloudshed, and tumultuous 
strife, 

Unmanly murder, and unthrifty 
seath,® 

Bitter despight, with raneours rusty 
knife, 310 


And fretting griefe the enemy of life; 

All these, and many evils moe haunt — 
ire, 

The swelling Splene, and Frenzy rag- 
ing rife, 


® control 
® wicked harm 


5 srown mad 
5 deeds 


* disordered 
7 took any heed of 
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The shaking Palsey, and Saint Fraun- 


ees fire: 
Such one was Wrath, the last of this 
ungodly tire.? 315 
XXXVI 


And after all, upon the wagon beame 
Rode Sathan, with a smarting whip in 


hand, 

With which he forward lasht the laesie 
teme, 

So oft as Slowth still in the mire did 
stand. 

Huge routs * of people did about them 
band, 320 

Showting for joy, and still before their 
way 


A foggy mist had covered all the land; 
And underneath their feet, all scat- 
tered lay 


Dead sculs and bones of men, whose | ¢ 


life had gone astray. | 


fp bs & 1 
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XXXVIL 


So forth they marchen in this goodly 
sort, 325 

To take the solace of the open aire, 

And in fresh flowring fields them- 
selves to sport ; 

Emongst the rest rode that false Lady 
faire, < 

The fowle Duessa, next unto the chaire 

Of proud lLucifera, as one of the 


traine: 330 
But that good knight would not so nigh 
repaire, 


Him selfe estraunging from their joy- 
aunce vaine, 

Whose fellowship seemd far unfit for 
warlike swaine. 


XXXVIII 


So having solaced themselves a space; 

With pleasaunce of the breathing fields 
yfed, 335 

They backe retourned to the princely 
Place ; 

Whereas an errant* knight in armes 
ycled, 


¢ Probably St. Anthony’ Ss fire, erysipelas. 
? train 3 crowds 4 wandering 
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And heathnish shield, ag an with 


letters red _- eo PY atts 
Was writ — JOY, Hoge new arrived 
Enflam’d ith any and fat hardy- 
hed, 340 
He seemd ‘in hart to harbour thoughts 
unkind,°® 


And nourish bloudy vengeaunee in his 
bitter mind. 


THE SECOND BOOKE 


CONTAINING THE LEGEND OF SIR 
GUYON, OR OF TEMPERAUNCE 


CANTO XII 


Guyon, by Palmers *” governance 
Passing through perils great, 

Doth overthrow the Bowre of. blisse, 
And Acrasie °® defeat. 


I 


Now gins this goodly frame of Tem- 
peranece 

Fairely to rise, and her adorned hed 

To pricke’ of highest praise forth to 
advaunee, 

Formerly grounded, and fast setteled 

On firme foundation of true eer 
hed ; 

And this brave knight, that for that 
vertue fights, 

Now comes to point of that same peril- 
ous sted,°® 

Where Pleasure dwelles in sensuall de- 
lights, 

Mongst thousand dangers, and ten 
thousand magick mights. 


II 


Two dayes now in that sea he sayled 
has, 10 

Ne ever land beheld, ne living wight, 

Ne ought save perill, still as he did pas: 

Tho® when appeared the third Morrow 
bright, 


5 unnatural 5> Personification of wisdom. 

® Self-indulgence in the pleasures of the 
senses. 

7 point 


8 place ®* then 
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Upon the waves to spred her trembling 
heht, 

An hideous roaring farre away they 
heard, 15 

That all their senses filled with affright, 

And streight they saw the raging 
surges reard 

Up to the skyes, that them of drowning 
made affeard. 


Il 


Said then the Boteman, ‘‘ Palmer, stere 


aright, 
And keepe an even course; for yonder 
way 20 


We needes must passe (God do us well 
acquight, )+ 

That is the Gulfe of Greedinesse, they 
say, 

That deepe engorgeth all this worldes 
pray: 

Which having swallowd up excessively, 

He soone in vomit up againe doth lay,’ 

And belcheth forth his superfluity, 26 

That all the seas for feare do seeme 
away to fly. 


IV 


‘On th’ other side an hideous Rocke is 


pight,? 

Of mightie Magnes stone,‘ whose crag- 
gie clift 

Depending from on high, dreadfull to 
sight, 30 

Over the waves his rugged armes doth 
lift, 


And threatneth downe to throw his 
ragged rift® 

On who so commeth nigh; yet nigh it 
drawes 

All passengers, that none from it can 
shift : 

For whiles they fly that Gulfes devour- 
ing jawes, 35 

They on this rock are rent, and sunck 
in helplesse wawes.® ’’ 


1 May God deliver us. 2 throw up 
%placed ‘loadstone,magnet ‘riven mass 
° Waves that render one helpless. 


bs Vv 


Forward they passe, and strongly he 
them rowes, 
Untill they nigh unto that Gulfe 
arrive, 
streame more 
creedy growes: 
Then he with all his puissance’ doth 


Where violent and 


strive 40 

To strike his oares, and mightily doth 
drive 

The hollow vessell through the threat- 
full wave, ~ 

Which gaping wide, to swallow them 
alive, 

In th’ huge abysse of his engulfing 
Soraya ae 

Doth rore at them in vaine, and with 
ereat terror rave. 45 

VI 


They, passing by, that griesly mouth 


did see, 

Sucking the seas into his entralles 
deepe, 

That seem’d more horrible then hell to 
bee, 

Or that darke dreadfull hole of Tartare 
steepe, 

Through which the damned ghosts doen 
often creepe 50 

Backe to the world, bad livers to tor- 
ment: 

But nought that falles into this direfull 
deepe, : 

Ne that approcheth nigh the wide 
descent, 


May backe returne, but is condemned 
to be drent.® 


Vil 


On th’ other side, they saw that peril- 
ous Rocke, | 55 

Threatning it selfe on them to ruinate, 

On whose sharpe clifts the ribs of ves- 
sels broke, 

And shivered ships, which had bene 
wrecked late, 

Yet stuck, with carkasses exanimate ® 

 ® lifeless 


T might 8 drowned 
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Of such, as having all their substance 


spent 60 
In wanton joyes, and lustes intemper- 
ate, 
Did afterwards make shipwracke vio- 
lent, 


eae of thoi life and fame for ever 
- fowly blent.t 


\ 2 
VIIt 


% For. thy,” this hight * The Rocke of vile 


Reproch, 
NA daungerous and detestable place, 65 


Geass hh ontdcharion fowle did once 


¥ 


. 


approch, 

But yelling Meawes, with Seagulles 
hoarse and bace,* 

And Cormoyrants, with birds of rav- 
enous race, 

Which still®> sate waiting on that 
wastfull ® clift, 

For spoylé of wretches, whose unhap- 
pie cace, 70 

After lost eredite and consumed thrift, 

At last them driven hath to this de- 
spairefull drift.’ 


IX 
The Palmer, seeing them in safetie 


past, 

Thus said; ‘‘Behold th’ ensamples in 
our sights, 

Of lustfull luxurie and _ thriftlesse 
wast : 75 

What now is left of miserable wights, 

Which spent their looser daies in lewd 
delights, 

But shame and sad reproch, here to be 
red,’ 

By these rent reliques, speaking their 
ill plights? 

Let all that live, hereby be counselled, 

To shunne Rocke of Reproch, and it as 


death to dred.’’ 81 
x 
So forth they rowed, and that Ferry- 
man. 
With his stiffe oares did brush the sea 
so strong, 
: foully deprived 2therefore * was called 


* deep 5 always ® desolate 


7 desperate course * perceived 
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That the hoare waters from his frigot ® 


ran, 

And the light bubbles daunced all 
alon 

Whiles the calf brine out of the billowes 
sprong. 86 


At last farre off they many Islands spy, 
On every side floting the floods emong: 
Then said the knight, ‘‘Loe I the land 


desery, 

Therefore, old Syre, thy course do 
thereunto apply.’* 90 

XI 

‘‘That may not be,’’ said then the 
Ferryman, 

‘Least we unweeting?° hap to be for- 
donne: ** 

For those same Islands, seeming now 
and than,’? 

Are not firme lande, nor any certein 
wonne,?? 

But straggling plots, which to and fro 
do ronne 95 

In the wide waters: therefore are they 
hight ** 


The Wandring Islands. Therefore doe 
them shonne ; 

For they have oft drawne many a 
wandring wight 

Into most deadly daunger and dis- 
tressed plight. 


XII 


‘“Yet well they seeme to him, that farre 
doth vew, 100 

Both faire and fruitfull, and the 
gerownd dispred 

With grassie greene of delectable hew, 

And the tall trees with leaves ap- 
parelled, 

Are deckt with blossomes dyde in white 
and red, 

That mote*® the passengers thereto 
allure ; 105 

But whosoever once hath fastened 

His foot thereon, may never it recure,*® 

But wandreth ever more uncertein and 


unsure. 
“frigate inourignorance ” destroyed 
? appearing here and there 


Bdwelling 7 called may ™ reeover 
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XIIT 


“‘As th’ Isle of Delos whylome, men 


report, 
Amid th’ Aegean sea long time did 
stray, 110 


Ne made for shipping any certaine 


port, 
Till that Latona traveiling that way, 
Flying from Junoes wrath and hard 


assay,* 

Of her faire twins was there deliv- 
ered, 

Which afterwards did rule the night 
and day; 115 

Thenceforth it firmely was estab- 
lished, ; 

And for Apolloes honor — highly 
herried.’’? 3 


XIV 


They to him hearken, as beseemeth 


meete, 

And passe on forward: so their way 
does ly, 

That one of those same Islands, which 
doe fleet ® | 120 

In the wide sea, they needes must 
passen by, 

Which seemd so sweet and pleasant 
to the eye, 


That it would tempt a man to 
touchen there: 
Upon the banck they sitting did espy 


A daintie damzell, dressing of her 


heare, 125 
By whom a litle skippet* floting did 
appeare. 
XV 


She, them espying, loud to them can > 


eall, 

Bidding them nigher draw unto the 
shore; 

For she had cause to busie them 
withall ; 

And therewith loudly laught: But 
nathemore 130 

1 assault * worshipped 3 float 


* skiff 5 did 
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Would they once turne, but kept on 
as afore: 

Which when,she saw, she left her 
lockes undight, 

And running to her boat withouten 
ore 

From the departing land it launched 
hight, : 

And after them did drive with all her 
power and might. 135 


XVI 


Whom overtaking, she in merry sort 
Them gan to bord,*® and purpose di- 


versly,? « 

Now faining dalliance and wanton 
sport, 

Now throwing forth lewd words 
immodestly ; 


Till that the Palmer gan full bitterly 
Her to rebuke, for being loose and 


hight : 141 
Which not abiding, but more scorne- 
fully 
Seoffing at him, that did her justly 
wite,® 


She turnd her bote about, and from 
them rowed quite. 


XVII 


That was the wanton Phedria, which 
late 145 

Did ferry him over the Idle lake: 

Whom nought regarding, they kept 
on their gate,® 

And all her vaine allurements did 


forsake, 

When them the wary Boateman thus 
bespake ; 

‘‘Here now behoveth us. well to 
avyse,’° 150 

And of our safetie good heede to 
take ; 

For here before a perlous passage 
lyes, 


Where many Mermayds haunt, mak- 
ing false melodies. 


Tspeak of varicus things 


* accost s 
®° way 2° consider 


8 blame 
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XVIII 


‘‘But by the way, there is a great 


Quicksand, 

And a whirlepoole of hidden jeop- 
ardy, 155 

Therefore, Sir Palmer, keepe an even 
hand ; 

For twixt them both the narrow way 
doth ly.’’ 


Scarse had he said, when hard at 
hand they spy 
That quicksand: nigh with water 


covered ; 
But by the checked wave they did 
desery 160 


It plaine, and by the sea discoloured : 


It called was the quicksand of 
Unthriftyhed. 
XIX 


They passing by, a goodly Ship did 


see, 

Laden from far with precious mer- 
chandize, 

And bravely furnished, as_ ship 
might bee, 165 

Which through great disaventure, or 
mesprize,* 

Her selfe had runne into that hazar- 
dize ; 


Whose mariners and merchants with 
much. toyle, . 
Labour’d in vaine, to have recur’d? 

their prize, 
And the rich wares to save from 
pitteous. spoyle, 170 
But neither toyle nor travell might 
her backe recoyle.’ 


XxX 


On th’ other side they see that peril- 
ous Poole, 
That called was the Whirlepoole of 


Decay, 
In which full many had with haplesse 
doole * 
Beene suncke, of whom no memorie 
did stay: 175 
1 mistake 2 recovered 


3 draw her back * sorrow 
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Whose _ circled | waters with 
whirling sway, 

Like to a restlesse wheele, still run- 
ning round, 

Did covet, as they passed by that way, 

To draw their boate within the ut- 
most ° bound 

Of his wide Labyrinth, and then to 


have them dround. 180 


rapt 


XXI 


But th’ heedfull Boateman strongly 
forth did stretch 

Tlis brawnie armes, and all his body 
straine, 

That th’ utmost sandy breach® they 
shortly fetch,’ 

Whiles the dred daunger does behind 


remaine. 

Suddeine they see from midst of all the 
Maine,® 185 

The surging waters like a mountaine 
rise, 

And the great sea puft up with proud 
disdaine, 

To swell above the measure of his 
ouise,® 


As threatning to devoure all, that his 
powre despise. 


XXIT 


The waves come rolling, and the bil- 

lowes rore 190 
Outragiously, as*® they enraged were, 
Or wrathfull Neptune did them drive 


before 

His whirling charet, for exceeding 
feare: 

For not one puffe of winde there did 
appeare, 

That all the three thereat woxe much 
afrayd, 195 


Unweeting what such horrour straunge 
did reare.** 

Eftsoones they saw an hideous hoast 
arrayd, 

Of huge Sea monsters, such as living 
sence dismayd. 


5 outmost 

6The broken water at the edge of the sand- 
bank. 7 reach § ocean 

® custom ” as though # raise up 
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XXIII 


Most ugly shapes, and horrible aspects, 
Such as Dame Nature selfe mote feare 


to see, 200 
Or shame,' that ever should so fowle 
defects 
From her most cunning hand escaped 
bee ; 


All dreadfull pourtraicts of deformitee : 

Spring-headed* Hydraes, and_ sea- 
shouldring Whales, 

Great whirlpooles, which all fishes 


make to flee, 205 

Bright Scolopendraes, arm’d with sil- 
ver scales, 

Mighty Monocereses, with immeasured * 
tayles. 

XXIV 

The dreadfull Fish, that hath deserv’d 
the name 

Of Death, and like him lookes in dread- 
full hew, 

The griesly Wasserman, that makes his 
game 210 

The flying ships with swiftnesse to 
pursew, 


The horrible Sea-satyre, that doth shew 

His fearefull face in time of greatest 
- storme, 

Huge Ziffius, whom Mariners eschew * 

No lesse, then rockes, (as travellers 


informe, ) 215 
And greedy Rosmarines with visages 
deforme. 
XXV 
All these, and thousand thousands 


many more, 
And more deformed Monsters thou- 


sand fold, 

With dreadfull noise, and hollow rom- 
bling rore, 

Came eshte in the fomy waves 
enrold, 220 

Which seem’d to fly for feare them to 
behold: 


Ne wonder, if these did the knight 


appall ; 


1 be ashamed 


2 With heads springing or budding forth | 


from their bodies. 


3 immeasurable * avoid 


For all that here on earth we dreadfull 


hold, 
Be but as bugs to fearen babes with- 
all 
Compared to the creatures in the seas 
entrall.® 225 
| XXVI 
‘‘Feare nought,’’ then saide_ the 


Palmer well aviz’d; 

‘‘Ror these same Monsters are not 
these in deed, 

But are into these fearefull shapes 


disguiz’d © 

By that same wicked witch, to worke 
us dreed, 

And draw from on this journey to 
proceede.’’ 230 

Tho lifting up his vertuous® staffe on 
hye, 


He smote the sea, which calmed was 
with speed, 
And all that dreadfull Armie fast gan 


flye 
Into great Tethys bosome, where they 
hidden lye. 
XXVII 
Quit from that daunger, forth their 
course they kept, 235 
And as they went, they heard a rue- 
full” ery 


Of one, that wayld and pittifully wept, 
That through the sea resounding 
plaints did fly: 


| At last they in an Island did espy 


A seemely® Maiden, sitting by the 
shore, 240 
That with great sorrow and sad agony, 
Seemed some great misfortune to de- 
plore, 
And ‘he to them for succour called 
evermore. 


XXVIII 


Which Guyon hearing, streight his 
Palmer bad, 

To stere the boate towards that dole- 
full Mayd, 245 


5 depths of the sea 
‘ pitiful 


° powerful 
5 comely 
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oll 


pp 


That he might know, and ease her sor- 
row sad: 

Who him avizing better, to him sayd; 

‘‘Faire Sir, be not displeasd, if dis- 
obayd: 

Tor ill it were to hearken to her ery; 

For she is inly nothing ill apayd,! —_250 

But onely womanish fine forgery, 

Your stubborne hart t’affect with fraile 
infirmity. 


XXIX 


‘‘To which when she your courage” 
hath inelind 
Through foolish pitty, then her guile- 


full bayt 
She will embosome deeper in your 
mind, 255 


And for your ruine at the last awayt.’’ 

The Knight was ruled, and the Boate- 
man strayt 

Held on his course with stayed sted- 
fastnesse, 

Ne ever shruncke, ne ever sought to 
bayt * 

His tyred armes for toylesome weari- 
nesse, 260 

But with his oares did sweepe the 
watry wildernesse. . 


XXX 


And now they nigh approched to the 


sted,* 
Where as those Mermayds dwelt: it 
| was a still 
And ecalmy bay, on th’ one side shel- 
tered 
With the brode shadow of an hoarie 
hill, 265 
On th’ other side an high rocke toured ° 
still, 
That twixt them both a pleasaunt port 
they made, 


And did like an halfe Theatre fulfill: 
There those five sisters had continuall 


trade, 
And usd to bath themselves in that 
deceiptfull shade. 270 


1 she is within not at all afflicted 
4 heart 3 rest * place > towered 


XXXT 


They were faire Ladies, till they 
fondly striv’d 


With th’ MHeliconian maides for 
maistery ; 

Of whom they over-comen, were de- 
priv’d 

Of their proud beautie, and th’ one 
moyity 

Transform’d to fish, for their bold 
surquedry,°® 275 

But th’ upper halfe their hew retained 
still, 

And their sweet skill in wonted 
melody ; 


Which ever after they abusd to ill, 
T’ allure weake travellers, whom got- 
ten they did kill. 


XXXII 


So now to Guyon, as he passed by, 280 

Their pleasaunt tunes they sweetly 
thus applide; 

‘‘O thou faire sonne of gentle Faery, 

That art in mighty armes most mag- 


nifide 

Above all knights, that ever battell 
tride, 

QO turne thy rudder hither-ward 
a while: 285 

Here may thy storme-bet vessell safely 
ride; 

This is the Port of rest from troublous 
toyle, 


The worlds sweet In,’ from paine and 
wearisome turmoyle.’’ 


XXXII 


With that the rolling sea resounding 
soft, 

In his big base them fitly answered, 290 

And on the rocke the waves breaking 


aloft, 
A solemne Meane® unto them meas- 
ured, 
The whiles sweet Zephirus lowd 
whisteled 
* presumption Tinn 


8 middle voice, tenor or alto 
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His treble, a straunge kinde of har- 
mony ; 294 

Which Guyons senses softly tickeled, 

That he the boateman bad row easily, 

And let him heare some part of their 
rare melody. 


XXXIV 


But him the Palmer from that vanity, 
With temperate advice discounselled, 
That they it past, and Shortly gan 


descry 300 
The land, to which their course they 
leveled ;* 


When suddeinly a grosse fog over spred 

With his dull vapour all that desert 
has, 

And heavens chearefull face enveloped, 

That all things one, and one as nothing 
was, | 305 

And this great Universe seemd one 
confused mas. 


XXXV 


Thereat they greatly were ighteyd ne 
wist ” 

How to direct their way in darkenesse 
- wide, 

But feard to wander in that eet full 
mist, 

For tombling into mischiefe unespide. 

Worse is the daunger hidden, then * 
deseride. 311 

Suddeinly an innumerable flight 

Of harmefull fowles about them fiutter- 
ing, eride, 

And with their wicked wings them oft 
did smight, 

And sore annoyed, groping in that 
eriesly night. 315 


XXXVI 


Even all the nation of unfortunate * 
And fatall® birds about them flocked 


were, 
Such as by nature men abhorre and 
hate, 
1 directed ® knew > than 


* ill-omened 5 boding ruin 
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‘Bhe ill-faste Owle, deaths dreadfull 


messengere, 
The hoars Night-raven, trump of dole- 
full drere,° 320 


The lether-winged Bat, dayes enimy, 
The ruefull Strich,* still waiting on the 


bere,® 

The Whistler shrill, that who so heares, 
doth dy, 

The hellish Harpies, prophets of sad 
destiny. 

XXXVII 

All those, and all.that else does horrour 
breed, 325 

About them flew, and fild thot sayles 
with feare: 

Yet stayd they not, but forward did 
proceed, 


Whiles th’ one did row, and th’ other 
stifly steare ; ° 
Till that at last the weather gan to 


cleare, 

And the faire land it selfe did plainly 
show. 330 

Said then the Palmer, ‘‘Lo where does 
appeare 

The sacred *° soile, where all our perils 
oTOW ; 


P) 
Therefore, Sir knight, your ready 
armes about you throw.’’ 


XX XVIII 
He hearkned, and his armes about him 
tooke, 
The whiles the nimble boate so well her 
sped, 335 


That with her crooked keele the land 
she strooke, 

Then forth the noble Guyon sallied, 

And his sage Palmer, that him gov-. 


erned; a 

But th’ other by his boate behind did 
Stay. 

They neetad fairly forth, of nought 
ydred, 340 

Both firmely armd for every hard 
assay, 

With constancy and care, gainst 
daunger and dismay. 

® sorrow T sereech owl 8 bier 


® steer steadily “cursed ™ guided, piloted 
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Hre long they heard an hideous bel- 


lowing 

Of many beasts, that roard.. out- 
rageously, 

As if that hungers point, or Venus 
sting 345 

Had them enraged with fell surque- 
dry ;* 

Yet nought they feard, but past on 
hardily, 

Untill they came in vew of those wilde 
beasts: 


Who all attonce, gaping full greedily, 

And rearing fiercely their upstarting ? 
crests, 350 

Ran towards, to devoure those unex- 
pected guests. 


XL 


But soone as they approcht with 
deadly threat, 

The Palmer over them his staffe up- 
held, 

His mighty  staffe, 
charmes defeat: 

Eftsoones their stubborne courages 
were queld, 355 

And high advaunced crests downe 
meekely feld, 

Instead of fraying,* they them selves 


that could all 


did feare, 
And trembled, as them passing they 
beheld : 
Such wondrous powre did in that staffe 
appeare, 
All monsters to subdew to him, that 
did it beare. 360 


XLI 


Of that same wood it fram’d was cun- 
ningly, ; 

Of which Caduceus whilome was made, 

Caduceus the rod of Mercury, 

With which he wonts the 
realmes invade, 

Through ghastly horrour, and eternall 
shade ; 365 

2high-advanced ° frightening 


Stygian 


1 insolence 
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Th’ infernall feends with it he can 


asswage,* 

And Orcus tame, whom nothing can 
persuade, 

And rule the Furyes, when they most 
do rage: 


Such vertue in his staffe had eke this 
Palmer sage. 


XLIT 


Thence passing forth, they shortly doe 
arrive, 370 

Whereas the Bowre of Blisse was situ- 
ate: 

A place*pickt out by choice of best 
alive, 

That natures worke by art can imitate: 

In which what ever in this worldly 


state 

Is sweet, and pleasing unto living 
sense, 375 

Or that may dayntiest fantasie ag- 
erate,” 

Was poured forth with plentifull 
dispence, 

And made there to abound with lavish 
affluence. 


XLII 


Goodly it was enclosed round about, 

Aswell their entred guestes to keepe 
within, 380 

As those unruly beasts to hold without ; 

Yet. was the fence thereof but weake 
and thin; 

Nought feard their force, that forti- 
lage ° to win, 

But wisedomes powre, and temper- 
aunces might, 

By which the mightiest things efforced 
bin: @ 385 

And eke the gate was wrought of sub- 
staunce light, 

Rather for pleasure, then for battery 
or fight. 


XLIV 


Yt framed was of precious yvory, 
That seemd a worke of admirable wit ;‘ 
*fortress ‘skill 


* subdue 5 gratify 


314 


And therein all the famous history 390 
Of Jason and Medea was ywrit; 
Her mighty charmes, her furious lov- 


ing fit, 

His goodly conquest of the golden 
fleece, 

His falsed faith, and love too lightly 
Lit. 

The wondred? Argo, which in ventur- 
ous peece * 395 


First through the Euxine seas bore all 
the flowr of Greece.., 


XLV 

Ye might have seene the frothy bil- 
lowes fry * 

Under the ship, as thorough them she 
went, 

That seemd the waves were into yvory, 

Or yvory into the waves were sent; 400 

And other where the snowy substaunce 
sprent ¢ 

With vermell,®> like the boyes bloud 
therein shed, 

A piteous spectacle did represent, 

And otherwhiles with gold besprin- 


keled ; 
Yt seemd th’ enchaunted flame, which 
did Créusa wed.°® 405 


XLVI 


All this, and more might in that goodly 
gate 

Be red; that ever open stood to all, 

Which thither came: but in the Porch 
there sate 

A comely personage of stature tall, 

And semblaunce pleasing, more then 

* naturall, 410 

That travellers to him seemd to entize ; 

His looser garment to the ground did 
et) A 

And flew about his heeles in wanton 
wize, 

Not fitt for speedy pace, or manly 
exercize. 414 


1wonderful *ship 7 foam 

* sprinkled 5 vermillion 

®Creusa was consumed by fire from a 
poisoned robe. 
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XLVII 


° 


They in that place him Genius did call: 

Not that celestiall powre, to whom the 
care : 

Of hfe, and generation of all 

That lives, pertaines in charge par- 
ticulare, 

Who wondrous things concerning our 
welfare, 

And straunge phantomes doth let us 
oft forsee, 420 

And oft of secret ill bids us beware: 

That is our Selfe, whom though we do 
not see, 

Yet each doth in him selfe it well per- 
ceive to bee. 


XLVIII 


Therefore a God him sage Antiquity 
Did wisely make, and good Agdistes 


eall: 425 
But this same was to that quite con- 
trary, 


The foe of life, that good envyes to all, 
That secretly doth us procure to fall, 
Through guilefull semblaunts,’ which 
he makes us see. 429 
He of this Gardin had the governall,® 
And Pleasures porter was devizd to 


bee 

Holding a staffe in hand for more 
formalitee. 

XLIX 

With diverse flowres he daintily was 
deckt, 

And strowed round about, and by his 
side 

A mighty Mazer bowle® of wine was 
set, 435 


As if it had to him bene sacrifide ; 

Wherewith all new-come guests he 
eratifide : 

So did he eke Sir Guyon passing by: 


But he his idle eurtesie defide,*° 


And overthrew his bowle disdainfully ; 
And broke his staffe, with which he 
charmed semblants sly.1* 441 


T appearances S rule 

*A large drinking bowl of maple or other 
wood. ” distrusted 

44 Conjured up immaterial phantoms. 
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L 
Thus being entred, they behold 
around 
A large and spacious plaine, on every 
side 


Strowed with pleasauns,! whose faire 
grassy ground 


Mantled with greene, and goodly 
beautifide 445 

With all the ornaments of Floraes 
pride, 

Wherewith her mother Art, as halfe in 
scorne 

Of niggard Nature, like a pompous? 
bride 


Did decke her, and too lavishly adorne, 
When forth from virgin bowre she 
comes in th’ early morne. 450 


LI 
Thereto the Heavens alwayes joviall,° 
Lookt on them lovely, still in stedfast 
state, 
Ne suffred storme nor frost on them to 
fall, 
Their tender buds or leaves to violate, 
Nor scorching heat, nor cold intemper- 


ate 455 
T’ afflict the creatures, which therein 
did dwell, 
But the milde aire with season 
moderate 


Gently attempred, and disposd so well, 


That still it breathed forth sweet 

spirit * and holesome smell. 
LILI 

More sweet and holesome, then the 
pleasaunt hill 460 

Of Rhodope, on which the Nimphe, 
that bore 

A gyaunt babe, her selfe for griefe did 
kill; 

Or the Thessalian Tempe, where of 

yore 

Fayre Dapline Pheebus hart with love 

did gore; 


2 ceremonial 


1 ynleasant things 
: * breath 


3 propitious 
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Or Ida, where the Gods lov’d to re- 
paire, 465 

When ever they their heavenly bowres 
forlore ; ® 

Or sweet Parnasse, the haunt of Muses 
faire ; 

Or Eden selfe, if ought with Eden 
mote compaire. 


LII 


Much wondred Guyon at the faire 


aspect 

Of that sweet place, yet suffred no 
delight 470 

To sincke into his sence, nor mind 
affect, 

But passed forth, and lookt still for- 
ward right, 

Bridling his will and maistering his 
might: 


Till that he came unto another gate; 

No gate, but like one, being goodly 
dight 475 

With boughes and braunches, which 

did broad dilate 

clasping armes, in wanton 

wreathings intricate. 


Their 


LIV 


So fashioned a Porch with rare device, 
Archt over head with an embracing 
vine, 


Whose bounches hanging downe, 
seemed to entice 480 

All passers by, to tast their lushious 
wine, 

And did themselves into their hands 
incline, 


As freely offering to be gathered: 

Some deepe empurpled as the Hyacine,® 

Some as the Rubine,’ laughing sweetly 
red, 485 

Some like faire Emeraudes, not yet 
well ripened. 


LV 


And them amongst, some were of bur- 
nisht gold, 

So made by art, to beautifie the rest, 

Truby 


5 forsook ® hyacinth 
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Which did themselves emongst the 
leaves enfold, 

As lurking from the vew of covetous 
cuest, . 490 

That the weake bowes, with so rich 
load opprest, 

Did bow adowne, as over-burdened. 

Under that Porch a comely dame did 
rest, 

Clad in faire weedes,' but fowle disor- 
dered, 

And garments loose, that seemd wun- 
meet for womanhed. 495 


LVI 


In her left hand a Cup of gold she held, 
And with her right the riper fruit did 


reach, 

Whose sappy liquor, that with fulnesse 
sweld, 

Into her eup she scruzd, with daintie 
breach ? 

Of her fine fingers, without fowle 
empeach,?* 500 


That so faire wine-presse made the 
wine more sweet: 

Thereof she usd to give to drinke to 
each, 

Whom passing by she happened to 
meet: 

It was her guise, all Straungers goodly 
so to greet. 


LVII 


So she to Guyon offred it to tast; 505 
Who taking it out of her tender hond, 
The cup to ground did violently cast, 
That all in peeces it was broken fond, 

And with the liquor stained all the 


| lond: 

Whereat Excesse exceedingly was 
wroth, 510 

Yet no’te* the same amend, ne yet 
withstond, 

But suffered him to passe, all were she 
loth ; ° 


Who nought regarding her displeasure, 
forward goth. 


1 garments Le 
2 Squeezed into her cup, crushing daintily. 
3 blemish could not 


> Though she was loth. 
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LVIII 


There the most daintie Paradise on 
eround 

It selfe doth offer to his sober eye, 515 

In which all pleasures plenteously 


abound, 

And none does others happinesse 
envye: 

The painted flowres, the trees upshoot- 
ing hye, 


The dales for shade, the hilles for 
breathing space, 

The trembling groves, the Christall 
running by ; 520 

And that, which all faire workes doth 

most aggrace,® 

The art, which all that wrought, ap- 

peared in no place. 


LIX 


One would have thought, (so cun- 
ningly, the rude, 
And scorned parts were mingled with 


the fine, ) 


That nature had for wantonesse 
ensude * 525 

Art, and that Art at nature did re- 
pine; 

So striving each th’ other to under- 
mine, 

Each did the others worke more 


beautifie ; 
So diff’ring both in willes, agreed in 
fine: ® 529 
So all agreed through sweete diversitie, 
This Gardin to adorne with all varietie. 


LX 

And in the midst of all, a fountaine 
stood, 

Of richest substaunce, that on earth 
might bee, 

So pure and shiny, that the silver 
flood 

Through every channell running .one 
might see; 535 


Most goodly it with curious imageree 


® give grace to Timitated 
8 Differing in desires, they agreed in the re- 
sult. 
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Was over-wrought, 
naked boyes, 

Of which some seemd with lively 
jollitee, 

To fly about, playing their wanton 
toyes,* 

_ Whilest others did them selves embay? 

in liquid joyes. 540 


and ‘shapes of 


LXI 


And over all, of purest gold was spred, 

A trayle of yvie in his native hew: 

For the rich mettall was so coloured, 

That wight, who did not well avis’d? 
it vew, 

Would surely deeme it to be yvie trew: 

Low his lascivious armes adown did 
creepe, 546 

That themselves dipping in the silver 
dew, 

Their fleecy flowres they tenderly did 
steepe, 

Which drops of Christall seemd for 
wantones to weepe. 


LXIT 


Infinit streames continually did well 

Out of this fountaine, sweet and faire 
to see, 551 

The which into an ample laver * fell, 

And shortly grew to so great quantitie, 

That like a little lake it seemd to bee; 

Whose depth exceeded not three cubits 
hight, ° 555 

That through the waves one might the 
bottom see, 

All pav’d beneath with Jaspar shining 

bright, 

That seemd the fountaine in that sea 

did sayle upright. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 
CHRISTABEL 


"Tis the middle 
clock, / > c 
And the .owls have awakened the 
erowing cock, 

2 bathe 


Pint I 


1 sports § carefully * basin 


of night by the castle 


Tu—whit !——Tu—whoo! 
And hark, again! the crowing cock, 
How drowsily it crew. 7 5 


Sir Leoline, the Baron rich, 

Hath a toothless mastiff which 

From her kennel beneath the rock 

Maketh answer to the clock, 

Four for the quarters, and twelve for 
the hour; 10 

Ever and aye, by shine and shower, 

Sixteen short howls, not over loud; 

Some say, she sees my lady’s shroud. 


Is the night chilly and dark? 

The night is chilly, but not dark. 15 

The thin gray cloud is spread on high, 

It covers but not hides the sky. 

The moon is behind, and at the full; 

And yet she looks both small and dull. 

The night is chill, the cloudisgray: 20 

"Tis a month before the month of May, 

And the Spring comes slowly up this 
way. 


The lovely lady, Christabel, 

Whom her father loves so well, 

What makes her in the wood so late, 25 
A furlong from the castle gate? 

She had dreams all yesternight 

Of her own betrothed knight; 

And she in the midnight wood will 


ray ; 
For the weal of her lover that’s far 
away. 30 


She stole along, she nothing spoke, 
The sighs she heaved were soft and low, 
And naught was green upon the oak 
But moss and rarest misletoe: 

She kneels beneath the huge oak tree, 
And in silence prayeth she. 36 


The lady sprang up suddenly, 

The lovely lady, Christabel! 

It moaned as near, as near can be, 

But what it is she cannot tell— 40 

On the other side it seems to be, 

Of the huge, broad-breasted, old oak 
tree; 


The night is chill; the forest bare; 
Is it the wind that moaneth bleak? 
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There is not wind enough in the air 45 

To move away the ringlet curl 

From the lovely lady’s cheek— 

There is not wind enough to twirl 

The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 

That dances as often as dance it can, 50 

Hanging so light, and hanging so high, 

On the topmost twig that looks up at 
the sky. 


Hush, beating heart of Christabel! 

Jesu, Maria, shield her well! 54 

She folded her arms beneath her cloak, 

And stole to the other side of the oak. 
What sees she there? 


There she sees a damsel bright, 

Drest in a silken robe of white, 

That shadowy in the moonlight shone: 

The neck that made that white robe 
wan, 61 

Her stately neck, and arms were bare; 

Her blue-veined feet unsandaled were, 

And wildly glittered here and there 

The gems entangled in her hair. 65 

I guess, ’twas frightful there to see 

A lady so richly elad as she— 

Beautiful exceedingly ! 


‘‘Mary mother, save me now!’’ 69 
Said Christabel ; ‘‘ And who art thou?”’ 


The lady strange made answer meet, 

And her voice was faint and sweet :— 

‘‘Have pity on my sore distress, . 

I scarce can speak for weariness: 

Stretch forth thy hand, and have no 
fear !’’ 75 

Said Christabel, ‘‘How camest thou 
here?’’ 

And the lady, whose voice was faint 
and sweet, 

Did thus pursue her answer meet :— 


‘“My sire is of a noble line, 
And my name is Geraldine: 80 
Five warriors seized me yestermorn, 
Me, even me, a maid forlorn: 
They choked my cries with force and 

fright, 

And tied me on a palfrey white. 
The palfrey was as fleet as wind, 85 
And they rode furiously behind. 
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They spurred amain, their steeds were 
white: 

And once we crossed the shade of 
night. * 

As sure as Heaven shall rescue me, 

I have no thought what men they be; 

Nor do I know how long it is 91 

(For I have lain entranced I wis) 


Since one, the tallest of the five, 


Took me from the palfrey’s back, 


A weary. woman, scaree alive. 95 
Some muttered words his comrades 
spoke: 


He placed me underneath this oak; 

He swore they would return with 
++ ebaste., 

Whither they went I cannot tell— 

I thought I heard, some minutes past, 


Sounds as of a castle bell. 101 
Stretch forth thy hand,’’ thus ended 
she, 


‘*And help a wretched maid to flee.”’ 


Then Christabel stretched forth her 


hand, 
And comforted fair Geraldine: 105 
‘‘O well, bright dame, may you com- 
mand 


The service of Sir Leoline; 

And gladly our stout chivalry 

Will he send forth and friends withal 
To guide and guard you safe and free 
Home to your noble father’s hall.’’ 111 


She rose: and forth with steps they 
passed 

That strove to be, and were not, fast. 

Her gracious stars the lady blest, 

And thus spake on sweet Christabel: 

‘*All our household are at rest, 116 

The hall as silent as the cell; 

Sir Leoline is weak in health, 

And may not well awakened be, 

But we will move as if in stealth, —120 

And I beseech your courtesy, 

This night, to share your couch with 
me.”’ 


They crossed the moat, and Christabel 
Took the key that fitted well; 
A little door she opened straight, 125 
All in the middle of the gate; 
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The gate that was ironed within and 
without, 

Where an army in battle array had 
marched out. 

The lady sank, belike through pain, 

And Christabel with might and main 

Lifted her up, a weary weight, 131 

Over the threshold of the gate: 

Then the lady rose again, 

_ And moved, as she were not in pain. 


So free from danger, free from fear, 

They crossed the court: right glad they 
were. 136 

And Christabel devoutly cried 

To the lady by her side, © 

‘*Praise we the Virgin all divine, 

Who hath rescued thee from thy dis- 
tress !’’ 140 

‘* Alas, alas!’’ said Geraldine, 

‘*T cannot speak for weariness.’’ 

So free from danger, free from fear, 

They crossed the court: right glad they 
were. 


Outside her kennel, the mastiff old © 145 
Lay fast asleep, in moonshine cold. 
The mastiff old did not awake, 

Yet she an angry moan did make! 
And what can ail the mastiff bitch? 
Never till now she uttered yell 156 
Beneath the eye of Christabel. 
Perhaps it is the owlet’s scritch : 

For what can ail the mastiff bitch? 


They passed the hall, that echoes still, 


Pass as lightly as you will! 155 
The brands were flat, the brands were 
dying, 


Amid their own white ashes lying; 

But when the lady passed, there came 

A tongue of light, a fit of flame ; 

And Christabel saw the lady’s eye, 160 

And nothing else saw she thereby, 

Save the boss of the shield of Sir Leo- 
line tall, 

Which hung in a murky old niche in 
the wall. 

‘© softly tread,’’ said Christabel, 

‘‘My father seldom sleepeth well.’’ 165 


Sweet Christabel her feet doth bare, 
And jealous of the listening air 


They steal their way from stair to stair, 
Now in glimmer, and now in gloom, 169 
And now they pass the Baron’s room, 
As still as death, with stifled breath ! 
And now have reached her chamber 
door ; 

And now doth Geraldine press down 
The rushes of the chamber floor. 


The moon shines dim in the open air, 
And not a moonbeam enters here. 176 
But they without its light can see 

The chamber carved so curiously, 
Carved with figures strange and sweet, 
All made out of the carver’s brain, 180 
For a lady’s chamber meet: 

The lamp with twofold silver chain 
Is fastened to an angel’s feet. 


The silver lamp burns dead and dim; 

But Christabel the lamp will trim. 185 

She trimmed the lamp, and made it 
bright, 

And left it swinging to and fro, 

While Geraldine, in wretched plight, 

Sank down upon the floor below. 


‘‘O weary lady, Geraldine, 190 
I pray you, drink this cordial wine! 
It is a wine of virtuous powers; 

My mother made it of wild flowers.’’ 


‘‘And will your mother pity me, 

Who am a maiden most forlorn?’’ 195 

Christabel answered—‘‘ Woe is me! 

She died the hour that I was born. 

I have heard the gray-haired friar tell, 

How on her death-bed she did say, 

That she should hear the eastle-bell 200 

Strike twelve upon my wedding-day. 

O mother dear! that thou wert here!’’ 

‘‘T would,’’ said Geraldine, ‘‘she 
were!’’ 


But soon, with altered voice, said she— 
‘Off, wandering mother! Peak and 
pine! ZU5 
I have power to bid thee flee.’’ 
Alas! what ails poor Geraldine? 
Why stares she with unsettled eye? 
Can she the bodiless dead espy ? 209 
And why with hollow voice cries she, 
‘Off, woman, off! this hour is mine— 
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Though thou her guardian spirit be, 
Off, woman, off! ’tis given to me.’’ 


Then Christabel knelt by the lady’s 
. side, 214 
And raised to heaven her eyes so blue— 
** Alas!’’ said she, ‘‘this ghastly ride— 
Dear lady! it hath wildered you!”’ 
The lady wiped her moist cold brow, 
And faintly said, ‘‘ ’Tis over now!’’ 


the wild-flower “wine — she 
drank: 220 
Her fair large eyes ’gan glitter bright, 
And from the floor, whereon she sank, 
The lofty lady stood upright: 
She was most beautiful to see, 
Like a lady of a far countrée 225 


Again 


And thus the lofty lady spake— 
‘* All they who live in the upper sky 
Do love you, holy Christabel! 

And you love them, and for their sake, 
And for the good which me befell, 230 
Even I in my degree will try, 
Fair maiden, to requite you well. 
But now unrobe yourself; for I 
Must pray, ere yet in bed I lie.’ 


’ 


Quoth Christabel, ‘‘So let it be!’’ 235 
And as the lady bade, did she. 

Her gentle limbs did she undress, 
And lay down in her loveliness. 


But through her brain of weal and woe 
So many thoughts moved to and fro, 240 
That vain it were her lids to. close; 

So half-way from the bed she rose, © 
And on her elbow did recline 

To look at the lady Geraldine. 


Beneath the lamp the lady bowed, 245 
And slowly rolled her eyes around ; 
Then drawing in her breath aloud, 
Like one that shuddered, she unbound 
The cineture from beneath her breast: 
Her silken robe, and inner vest, 250 
Dropt to her feet, and full in view, 
Behold! her bosom and half her side— 
A sight to dream of, not to tell! 

O shield her! shield sweet Christabel ! 
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Yet Geraldine nor speaks nor stirs; 255 
Ah! what a stricken look was hers! 
Deep from within she seems half-way 
To lift some weight with sick assay, 
And eyes the maid and seeks delay ; 
Then suddenly, as one defied, 260 
Collects herself in scorn and pride, 
And lay down by the maiden’s side !— 
And in her arms the maid she took, 


Ah, wel-a-day ! 
And with low voice and doleful look 
These words did say: 266 


‘‘In the touch of this bosom there 
worketh a spell, 
Which is lord of thy utterance, Christa- 
bel! 
Thou knowest to-night, and wilt know 
to-morrow, 
This mark of my shame, this seal of my 
SOrrow ; 270 
But vainly thou warrest, 
For this is alone in 
Thy power to declare, 
That in the dim forest 
Thou heard’st a low moaning, 275 
And found’st a bright lady, surpass- 
inely fair ; 
And didst bring her home with thee in 
love and in charity, . 
To shield her and shelter her from the 
damp air.’’ 


The Conclusion to Part I 


It was a lovely sight to see 
The lady Christabel, when she 280 
Was praying at the old oak tree. 

Amid the jaggéd shadows 

Of mossy leafless boughs, 

Kneeling in the moonlight, 

To make her gentle vows; 285 
Her slender palms together prest, 
Heaving sometimes on her breast; 
Her face resigned to bliss or bale— 
Her face, oh call it fair not pale, 

And both blue eyes more bright than 
clear, 290 
Each about to have a tear. 


With open eyes (ah, woe is me!) 
Asleep, and dreaming fearfully, 
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Fearfully dreaming, yet, I wis, 
Dreaming that alone, which is-— 295 
O sorrow and shame! Can this be she, 
The lady, who knelt at the old oak tree? 
And lo! the worker of these harms, 
That holds the maiden in her arms, 
Seems to slumber still and mild, 300 
Asa mother with her child. 


A star hath set, a star hath risen, 

O Geraldine! since arms of thine 

Have been the lovely lady’s prison. 

O Geraldine! one hour was thine— — 305 

Thou’st had thy will! By tairn and 
rill, 

The night-birds all that hour were still. 

But now they are jubilant anew, - 

From cliff and tower, tu-whoo! tu- 
whoo! 

Tu-whoo! tu-whoo! from wood and 
fell! 310 


And see! the lady Christabel 

Gathers herself from out her trance; 
Her limbs relax, her countenance 
Grows sad and soft; the smooth thin 
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Close o’er her eyes; and. tears she 
sheds— 315 
Large tears that leave the lashes 
bright! 


And oft the while she seems to smile 
As infants at a sudden light! 


Yea, she doth smile, and she doth weep, 
Like a youthful hermitess 320 
Beauteous in a wilderness, 

Who, praying always, prays in sleep. 
And, if she move unquietly, 
Perchance, ’tis but the blood so free 
Comes back and tingles in her feet. 325 
No doubt, she hath a vision sweet. 
What if her guardian spirit ’twere, 
What if she knew her mother near? 
But this she knows, in joys and woes, 
That saints will aid if men will call: 
For the blue sky bends over all! 331 


Part II 


Each matin bell, the Baron saith, 
Knells us back to a world of death. 
These words Sir Leoline first said, 
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When he rose and found his lady dead: 
These words Sir Leoline will say 336 
Many a morn to his dying day ! 


And hence the custom and law began ‘ 
That still at dawn the sacristan, 

Who duly pulls the heavy bell, 340 
Five and forty beads must tell 
Between each stroke—a warning knell, 
Which not a soul can choose but hear 
From Bratha Head to Wyndermere. 


Saith Braecy the bard, ‘‘So let it knell! 
And let the drowsy sacristan 346 
Still count as slowly as he can!’’ 

There is no lack of such, I ween, 

As well fill up the space between. 

In Langdale Pike and Witch’s Lair, 
And Dungeon-ghyll so foully rent, 351 
With ropes of rock and bells of air 
Three sinful sextons’ ghosts are pent, 
Who all give back, one after t’other, 
The death-note to their living brother ; 
And oft too, by the knell offended, 356 
Just as their one! two! three! is ended, 
The devil mocks the doleful tale 
With a merry peal from Borrowdale. 


The air is still! through mist and 
cloud 360 

That merry peal comes ringing loud; 

And Geraldine shakes off her dread, 

And rises lightly from the bed ; 

Puts on her silken vestments white, 

And tricks her hair in lovely plight, 365 

And nothing doubting of her spell 

Awakens the lady Christabel. 

‘<Sleep you, sweet lady Christabel? 

I trust that you have rested well.’’ 


And Christabel awoke and spied 370 
The same who lay down by her side— 
O rather say, the same whom she 
Raised up beneath the old oak tree! 
Nay, fairer yet! and yet more fair! 
For she belike hath drunken deep 375 
Of all the blessedness of sleep! 
And while she spake, her looks, her air, 
Such gentle thankfulness declare, 
That (so it seemed) her girded vests 
Grew tight beneath her heaving 
breasts. 380 
‘‘Sure I have sinned !’’ said Christabel, 
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‘‘Now heaven be praised if all be 
well!’’ 

And in low faltering tones, yet sweet, 

Did. she the lofty lady greet 

With such perplexity of mind 385 

As dreams too lively leave behind. 


So quickly she rose, and quickly ar- 
rayed 

Her maiden limbs, and having prayed 

That He, who on the cross did groan, 

Might wash away her sins unknown, 

She forthwith led fair Geraldine 391 

To meet her sire, Sir Leoline. 


The lovely maid and the lady tall 

Are pacing both into the hall, 

And pacing on through page and 
groom, 395 

Enter the Baron’s presence-room. 


The Baron rose, and while he prest 
His gentle daughter to his breast, 
With cheerful wonder in his eyes 

The lady Geraldine espies, 400 
And gave such welcome to the same, 
As might beseem so bright a dame! 


But when he heard the lady’s tale, 
And when she told her father’s name, 
Why waxed Sir Leoline so pale, 405 
Murmuring o’er the name again, 
Lord Roland de Vaux of Tryermaine? 


Alas! they had been friends in youth ; 
But whispering tongues can poison 
truth; 409 
And constancy lives in realms above; 
And life is thorny; and youth is vain; 
And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain. 
And thus it chaneed, as I divine, 
With Roland and Sir Leoline. 415 
Each spake words of high disdain 


And insult to his heart’s best brother: | 


They parted—ne’er to meet again! 

But never either found another 

To free the hollow heart from pain- 
ing— 420 

They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 

Like cliffs which had been rent asun- 
der ; 

A. dreary sea now flows between ;— 


But neither heat, nor frost, nor 


thunder, 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 425 
The marks of that which once hath 
been. 


Sir Leoline, a moment’s space, 

Stood gazing on the damsel’s face: 
And the youthful Lord of Tryermaine 
Came back upon his heart again. 430 


O then the Baron forgot his age, 

His noble heart swelled high with rage; 

He swore by the wounds in Jesu’s side 

He would proclaim it far and wide, 

With trump and solemn heraldry, 435 

That they, who thus had wronged the 
dame, 

Were base as spotted infamy! 

“‘And if they dare deny the same, 

My herald shall appoint a week, 

And let the recreant traitors seek 440 

My tourney court—that there and then 

I may dislodge their reptile souls 

From the bodies and forms of men 

He spake: his eye in lightning rolls! 

For the lady was ruthlessly seized ; and 
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he kenned * 445 
In the beautiful lady the child of his 
friend ! 


And now the tears were on his face, 

And fondly in his arms he took 

Fair Geraldine, who met the embrace, 

Prolonging it with joyous look. 450 

Which when she viewed, a vision fell 

Upon the soul of Christabel, 

The vision of fear, the touch and pain! 

She shrunk and shuddered, and saw 
again— 

(Ah, woe is me! Was it for thee, 455 

Thou gentle maid! such sights to see?) 


Again she saw that bosom old, 
Again she felt that bosom cold, 
And drew in her breath with a hissing 


sound : 
Whereat the Knight turned wildly 
round, 460 
And nothing saw, but his own sweet 
maid 


With eyes upraised, as one that prayed. 
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The touch, the sight, had passed away, 
And in its stead that vision blest, 
Which comforted her after-rest 465 
While in the lady’s arms she lay, 
Had put a rapture in her breast, 
And on her lips and o’er her eyes 
Spread smiles like light! 

With new surprise, 
‘“What ails then my belovéd child ?’’ 470 
The Baron said—His daughter mild 
Made answer, ‘‘ All will yet be well!’’ 
I ween, she had no power to tell 


Aught else: so mighty was the spell. . 


Yet he who saw this Geraldine 475 
Had deemed her sure a thing divine: 
Such sorrow with such grace she 
blended, 
As if she feared she had offended 
Sweet Christabel, that gentle maid! 479 
And with such lowly tones she prayed 
She might be sent without delay 
Home to her father’s mansion. 
‘*Nay! 
Nay, by my soul!’’ said Leoline. 
‘‘Ho! Bracy the bard, the charge be 
thine! 
Go thou, with music sweet and loud, 485 
And take two steeds with trappings 
proud, 
And take the youth whom thou lov’st 
best 
To bear thy harp, and learn thy song, 
And clothe you both in solemn vest, 
And over the mountains haste along, 490 
Lest wandering folk, that are abroad, 
Detain you on the valley road. 
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‘‘ And when he has erossed the Irthing 
flood, 

My merry bard! he hastes, he hastes 

Up Knorren Moor, through Halegarth 
Wood, 495 

And reaches soon that castle good 

Which stands and threatens Scotland’s 
wastes. 


‘‘Bard Bracy! bard Bracy! your horses 
are fleet, 

Ye must ride up the hall, your music 
so sweet, 

More loud than your horses’ echoing 
feet ! 500 


And loud and loud to Lord Roland eall, 

Thy daughter is safe in Langdale hall! 

Thy beautiful daughter is safe and 
free— 

Sir Leoline greets thee thus through 
me! 

He bids thee come without delay —_ 505 

With all thy numerous array ; 

And take thy lovely daughter home: 

And he will meet thee on the way 

With all his numerous array 

White with their panting palfreys’ 
foam: 510 

And, by mine honor! I will say, 

That I repent me of the day 

When I spake words of fierce disdain 

To Roland de Vaux of Tryermaine !— 

—For since that evil hour hath flown, 

Many a summer’s sun hath shone; 516 

Yet ne’er found I a friend again 

Like Roland de Vaux of Tryermaine.’’ 


The lady fell, and clasped his knees, 
Her face upraised, her eyes o’erflow- 


in ; 520 
And Bracy replied, with faltering 
voice, 


His gracious Hail on all bestowing, 
‘Thy words, thou sire of Christabel, 
Are sweeter than my harp ean tell; 
Yet might I gain a boon of thee, 525 
This day my journey should not be, 
So strange a dream hath come to me, 
That I had vowed with music loud 
To clear yon wood from thing unblest, 
Warned by a vision in my rest! 530 
For in my sleep I saw that dove, 
That gentle bird, whom thou dost love, 
And eall’st by thy own daughter’s 
name— 
Sir Leoline! I saw the same 
Fluttering, and uttering fearful moan, 
Among the green herbs in the forest 
alone. 536 
Which when I saw and when I heard, 
I wondered what might ail the bird; 
For nothing near it could I see, 
Save the grass and green herbs under- 
neath the old tree. 540 


‘‘And in.my dream methought I went 
To search out what might there be 
found; 
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And what the sweet bird’s trouble 
meant, 

That thus lay fluttering on the ground. 
I went and peered, and could desecry 
No eause for her distressful cry; 546 
But yet for her dear lady’s sake 
I stooped, methought, the dove to take, 
When lo! I saw a bright green snake 
Coiled around its wings and neck. 550 
Green as the herbs on which it 

couched, 
Close by the 

crouched ; 
And with the dove it heaves and stirs, 
Swelling its neck as she swelled hers! 
I woke; it was the midnight hour, 555 
The clock was echoing in the tower ; 
But though my slumber was gone by, 
This dream it would not pass away— 
It seems to live upon my eye! 
And thenee I vowed this self-same 

day 
With music strong and saintly song 561 
To wander through the forest bare, 
Lest aught unholy loiter there.’’ 


dove’s its» head it 


Thus Bracy said: the Baron; the while, 
Half-listening heard him with a smile; 
Then turned to Lady Geraldine, 566 
His eyes made up of wonder and love; 
And said in courtly accents fine, 

‘“Sweet maid, Lord Roland’s beauteous 


dove, 
With arms more strong than harp or 
song, 570 


fe. 


Thy sire and I will crush the snake 
He kissed her forehead as he spake, 
And Geraldine in maiden wise 
Casting down her large bright eyes, 
With blushing cheek and courtesy fine 
She turned her from Sir Leoline; 576 
Softly gathering up her train, 

That o’er her right arm fell again; 
And folded her arms across her chest, 
And couched her head upon her breast, 
And looked askance at Christabel— 581 
Jesu, Maria, shield her well! 


A snake’s small eye blinks dull and 
shy, 
And the lady’s eyes they shrunk in her 


head, 
Kach shrunk up to a serpent’s eye, 585 
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And with somewhat of malice, and 
more of dread, 
At Christabel she looked askance !— 
One moment—and the sight was fled! 
But Christabel in dizzy trance 
Stumbling on the unsteady ground 590 
Shuddered aloud, with a hissing sound ; 
And Geraldine again turned round, 
And like a thing that sought relief, 
Full of wonder and full of grief, 
She rolled her large bright eyes divine 
Wildly on Sir Leoline. 596 


The maid, alas! her thoughts are gone, 
She nothing sees—no sight but one! 
The maid, devoid of guile and sin, 

I know not how, in fearful wise, 600 
So deeply had she drunken in 

That look, those shrunken serpent eyes, 
That all her features were resigned 
To this sole image in her mind: 

And passively did imitate 605 
That look of dull and treacherous hate! 
And thus she stood, in dizzy trance, 
Still picturing that look askance 
With forced unconscious sympathy 
Full before her father’s view— 610 
As far as such a look could be 

In eyes so innocent and blue! 


And when the trance was o’er, the 
maid 
Paused awhile, and inly prayed: 
Then falling at the Baron’s feet, 615 
‘By my mother’s soul do I entreat 
That thou this woman send away!’’ 
She said: and more she could not say: 
For what she knew she could not tell, 
O’er-mastered by the mighty spell. 620 


Why is thy cheek so wan and wild, 
Sir Leoline? Thy only child 
Lies at thy feet, thy joy, thy pride, 


_So fair, so innocent, so mild; 


The same, for whom thy lady died! 625 
O, by the pangs of her dear mother 
Think thou no evil of thy child! 

For her, and thee, and for no other, 
She prayed the moment ere she died: 
Prayed that the babe for whom she 


died, 630 
Might prove her dear lord’s joy and 
pride! 
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That prayer her deadly pangs beguiled, 
Sir Leoline! 

And wouldst thou wrong thy only child, 
Her child and thine? 635 


Within the Baron’s heart and brain 
If thoughts, like these, had any share 
They only swelled his rage and pain, 
And did but work confusion there. 
His heart was cleft with pain and rage, 
His cheeks they quivered, his eyes were 
wild, 641 
Dishonored thus in his old age; 
Dishonored by his only child, 
And all his hospitality 
To the wronged daughter of his friend 
By more than woman’s jealousy 646 
Brought thus to a disgraceful end— 
He rolled his eye with stern regard 
Upon the gentle minstrel bard, 
And said in tones abrupt, austere— 650 
‘‘Why,.Bracy! dost thou loiter here? 
I bade thee hence!’’ The bard obeyed ; 
And turning from his own sweet maid, 
The aged knight, Sir Leoline, 
Led forth the lady Geraldine! 655 
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A little child, a limber elf, 

Singing, dancing to itself, 

A fairy thing with red round cheeks, 

That always finds, and never seeks, 

Makes such a vision to the sight 660 

As fills a father’s eyes with light; 

And pleasures flow in so thick and fast 

Upon his heart, that he at last 

Must needs express his love’s excess 

With words of unmeant bitterness. 665 

Perhaps ’tis pretty to force together 

Thoughts so all unlike each other; 

To mutter and mock a broken charm, 

To dally with wrong that does no harm. 

Perhaps ’tis tender too and pretty 670 

At each wild word to feel within 

A sweet recoil of love and pity. 

And what, if in a world of sin 

(O sorrow and shame should this be 
true!) 

Such giddiness of heart and brain 675 

Comes seldom save from rage and pain, 

So talks as it’s most used to do. 


KUBLA KHAN 


In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A. stately pleasure-dome decree: 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
.~Down to a sunless sea. 5 
So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled 
round : 
And here were gardens bright with 
sinuous rills 
Where blossomed many an_ incense- 
bearing tree; 
And here were forests ancient as the 
hills, 10 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 


But oh! that deep romantic chasm 
which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedarn 


cover ! 

A savage place! as holy and en- 
chanted 

As e’er beneath a waning moon was 
haunted 15 

By woman wailing for her demon- 
lover! 


And from this chasm, with ceaseless 
turmoil seething, 


As if this earth in fast thick pants were 


breathing, © 

A mighty fountain momently was 
forced ; 

Amid whose swift half-intermitted 
burst 20 

Huge fragments vaulted like rebound- 
ing hail, 

Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher’s 
flail : 

And ’mid these dancing rocks at once 
and ever 


It flung up momently the sacred river. 

Five miles meandering with a mazy 
motion 25 

Through wood and. dale the sacred 
river ran, 

Then reached the caverns measureless 
to man, 

And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean: 

And ’mid this tumult Kubla heard 
from far 

Aneestral voices prophesying war! — 30 
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The shadow of the dome of pleas- 
ure 
Floated midway on the waves; 
Where was heard the mingled 
measure 
From the fountain and the caves. 
It was a miracle of rare device, 35 
A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of 
ice! 


A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw: ” 
It was an Abyssinian maid, 
And on her dulcimer she played, 40 
Singing of Mount Abora. 
Could I revive within me 
Her symphony and song, 
To such a deep delight ’t would 
win me, 
That with music loud and long, 45 
I would build that dome in air, 
That sunny dome! those caves of 
ice! 
And all who heard should see them 
there, 
And all should ery, Beware! Beware! 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair! 50 
Weave a circle round him thrice, 
And close your eyes with holy dread, 
For he on honey-dew hath fed, 
And drunk the milk of Paradise. 
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“THE EVE OF ST. AGNES 


St. A silos’ mee pitiee chill it 
was! 

The owl, for all his feathers, was 
a- cold; prriys 

The hare limped trembling through 
the frozen grass, 

And silent was the flock in woolly 
fold: 

Numb were the Beadsman’s fingers, 
while he told ft 2 5 

His rosary, and while his frosted 
breath, 

Like pious incense from a censer old, 
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Seemed taking flight for heaven, 
without a death, 
Past the sweet Virgin’s picture, while 
his prayér he saith. 


His prayer he saith, this patient, 


holy man; 10 

Then takes his lamp, and riseth from 
his knees, 

And back returneth, meagre, bare- 
foot, wan, 

Along the chapel aisle by slow de- 
eTees : 


The sculptured dead, on each ib 
_ seem to freeze, 

Emprisoned jin black oiiteaticrdl 
rails: 15 

Knights, ladies, praying in dumb or- 
at’ries, 

He passeth by; and his weak spirit 
fails 

To think how they may ache in icy 

hoods and mails. 


Northward he turneth through a 
little door, 
And searce three steps, ere Music’s 


golden tongue 20 

Flattered to tears this aged man and 
poor ; 

But no—already had his deathbell 
rung: | 

The joys of all his life were said and 
sung: 

His was harsh penance on St. Agnes’ 
Eve: * 

Another way he went, and soon 
among 25 

Rough ashes sat he for his soul’s re- 
prieve, 


And all night kept awake, for sinners’ 
sake to grieve. 8 


That ancient Beadsman heard the 
prelude soft ; 
And so it chanced, for many a door 


was wide, 

From hurry to and fro. Soon, up 
aloft, 30 

The silver, snarling trumpets ’gan to 
chide: 

The level chambers, ready with their 
pride, 
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Were glowing to receive a thousand 


guests : 
The carved angels, ever eager-eyed, 
Stared, where upon their heads the 
cornice rests, 35 
With hair blown back, and wings put 
crosswise on their breasts. 


At length burst in the argent revelry, 
With plume, tiara, and all rich 


array, 

Numerous as shadows haunting 
faerily 

The brain, new stuffed, in youth, 
with triumphs gay 40 

Of old romance. These let us wish 
away, | 

And turn, sole-thoughted, to one 


Lady there, 

Whose heart had brooded, all that 
wintry day, 

On love, and winged St. Agnes’ 
shintly care, 


As she had heard old dames full many 


times declare. 45 

They told her how, upon St. Agnes’ 

. live 

Young virgins might have visions of 
delight, 

And soft adorings from their loves 
receive 

Upon the honeyed middle of the 
night, 


If ceremonies due they did aright; 50 

As, supperless to bed they must re- 
tire, 

And couch supine their beauties, lly 
white ; 

Nor look behind, nor sideways, but 
require 

Of Heaven with upward eyes for all 

that they desire. 


Full of this whim was thoughtful 
Madeline: 55 

The music, yearning like a God in 
pain, 

She scarcely heard: her maiden eyes 
divine, 

Fixed on the floor, saw many a 
Sweeping train 

Pass by—she heeded not at all: in 
vain 


She sighed for Agnes’ 


Came many a tiptoe, amorous cava- 


her, 60 
And back retired : not cooled by high 
disdain, 
But she saw not: her heart was 


otherwhere : 
dreams, the 
sweetest of the year. 


She danced along with vague, re- 
gardless eyes, 

Anxious her lips, her breathing quick 
and short: res 

The hallowed hour was near at hand: 
she sighs 

Amid the timbrels, and the thronged 
resort 

Of whisperers in anger, or in sport; 

"Mid looks of love, defiance, hate, and 


scorn, 

Hoodwinked with faery fancy; all 
amort,* 70 

Save to St. Agnes and her lambs un- 
shorn, 


And all the bliss to be before to-mor- 


row morn. 


So, purposing each moment te retire, 

She lingered still. Meantime, across 
the moors, 

Had come young Porphyno, Le 
heart on fire 

For Madeline. 
doors, 

Buttressed from moonlight, stands 
he, and implores 

All saints to give him sight of Made- 
line, 

But for one moment in the tedious 
hours, 

That he might gaze and worship all 
unseen ; 80 


Beside the ss, 


Perchance speak, kneel, touch, kiss—in 


sooth such things have been. 


He ventures in: let no _ buzzed 
whisper tell: 

All eyes be muffled, or a hundred 
swords 

Will storm his heart, Love’s fev’rous 


citadel : 


1 dejected and indifferent 
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For him, those chambers held bar- 
barian hordes, 85 
Hyena foemen, and_ hot-blooded | 


lords, 
Whose very dogs would execrations 
howl 
Against his lineage: not one breast 
affords 
Him any mercy, in that mansion foul, 
Save one old beldame, weak in body 
and in soul. 90 


Ah, happy chance! the aged creature 
came, 

Shuffling along with. ivory-headed 
wand, 

To where he stood, hid from the 
torch’s flame, 

Behind a broad hall-pillar, far be- 
yond 

The sound of merriment and chorus 
bland: 95 

He startled her; but soon she knew 
his face, 

And grasped his fingers in her pal- 
sied hand, 

Saying, ‘‘Merey, Porphyro! hie thee 
from this place: 

They are all here to-night, the whole 

blood-thirsty race! 


hence! get hence! there’s 
dwarfish Hildebrand ; 100 
He had a fever late, and in the fit 
He curséd thee and thine, both house 
and land: 
Then there’s that old Lord Maurice, 


not a whit 

More tame for his gray hairs—Alas 
me! flit! 

Flit like a ghost away.’’—‘‘ Ah, Gos- 
sip dear, 105 

We’re safe enough; here in this arm- 
chair sit, 


And tell me how’’—‘‘Good Saints! 
not here, not here; 

Follow me, child, or else these stones 

will be thy bier.”’ 


He followed through a lowly archéd 


way, 
Brushing the cobwebs with his lofty 
plume, 110 
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And as she muttered ‘‘ Well-a— well- 


a-day !’’ 

He found him in a little moonlight 
room, °* 

Pale, latticed, chill, and silent as a 
tomb. 

‘“Now tell me where is Madeline,”’ 
said he, 

‘“O tell me, Angela, by the holy 
loom 115 

Which none but secret sisterhood 
may see, 


When they St. Agnes’ wool are weav- 


ing piously.’? 


“St. Agnes! Ah! it is St. Agnes’ 
Eve— 
Yet men will murder upon holy 


ays: 
Thou must hold water in a witch’s 


sleve, oy 126 
And be liege-lord of all the Elves and 
Fays, 


To venture so: it fills me with amaze 

To see thee, Porphyro!—St. Agnes’ 
Eve! 

God’s help! my lady fair the con- 
juror plays 

This very night: good angels her de- 
ceive ! 125 


But let me laugh awhile. I’ve Byekle J 


time to grieve.’ oh 


Feebly she laugheth in the languid 
moon, 

While Porphyro upon her face doth 
look, 

Like puzzled urchin on an aged 


crone 

Who keepeth closed a wond’rous 
riddle-book, 130 

As spectacled she sits in chimney 
nook, 


But soon his eyes grew brilliant, 
when she told 

His lady’s purpose; and he scarce 
could brook 

Tears, at the thought of those en- 
chantments cold, 


And Madeline aeLeeD in lap of legends 


old. 135 
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Sudden a thought came like a full- 
blown rose, 

Flushing his brow, and in his painéd 
heart 

Made purple riot: then doth he pro- 
pose — 

A stratagem, that makes the beldame 
start : 

**A cruel man and impious thou art: 

Sweet lady, let her pray, and sleep, 


and dream 141 
Alone with her good angels, far 
apart 
From wicked men like thee. Go, 
go !—I deem 


Thou canst not surely be the same that 
thou didst seem.’’ 


‘*T will not harm her, by all saints I 


swear,’’ 145 
Quoth Porphyro: ‘‘O may I ne’er 
find grace 


When my weak voice shall whisper 
its last prayer, 

If one of her soft ringlets I displace, 

Or look with ruffian passion in her 


face: 
Good Angela, believe me by these 
tears ; 150 


Or I will, even in a moment’s space, 

Awake, with horrid shout, my foe- 
men’s ears, 

And beard them, though they be more 

fanged than wolves and bears.’’ 


‘* Ah! why wilt thou affright a feeble 


soul ? 
A poor, weak, palsy-stricken, church- 
yard thing, 155 


Whose passing-bell may ere the mid- 
night toll; 

Whose prayers for thee, each morn 
and evening, 

Were never missed.’’—Thus plain- 
ing, doth she bring 

A gentler speech from burning Por- 
phyro; 

So woful, and of such deep sorrow- 
ing, | 160 

That Angela gives promise she will 
do 

Whatever he shall wish, betide her weal 

or woe. 


Which was, to lead him, in close 
secrecy, 

Even to Madeline’s chamber, and 
there hide 

Him in a closet, of such privacy 165 

That he might see her beauty unes- 
pied, 

And win perhaps that night a peer- 
less bride, j 

While: legioned- faeries paced the 
coverlet, 

And pale enchantment held — her 
sleepy-eyed. 

Never on such a night have lovers 
met, 170 


Since Merlin paid his Demon all the 


monstrous debt. 


‘*It shall be as thou wishest,’’ said 
the dame: 

‘All cates and dainties shall be 
-storéd there 

Quickly on this feast-night: by the 
tambour frame 

Her own lute thou wilt see: no time 


to spare, 175 
For I am slow and feeble, and scarce 
dare 


On such a catering trust my dizzy 
head. 

Wait here, my child, with patience; 
kneel in prayer 

The while; Ah! thou must needs the 
lady wed, 


Or may I never leave my grave among 


the dead.”’ 180 

So saying, she hobbled off with busy 
fear. 

The lover’s endless minutes slowly 
passed ; 

The dame returned, and whispered 
in his ear 


To follow her; with agéd eyes aghast 
From fright of dim espial. Safe at 


last, 185 
Through many a dusky gallery, they 
gain 


The maiden’s chamber, _ silken, 
hushed, and chaste; 
Where Porphyro took covert, pleased 


amain. 


His poor guide hurried back with agues 


in her brain. 
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Her faltering hand upon the balus- 

trade, 190 
Old Angela was feeling for the stair, 
When Madeline, St. Agnes’ charméd 


maid, 

Rose, like a missioned spirit, un- 
aware: 

With silver taper’s light, and pious 
care, 

She turned, and down the agéd gos- 
sip led 195 

To a safe level matting. ‘Now pre- 
pare, 

Young Porphyro, for gazing on that 
bed ; 


She comes, she comes again, like ring- 
dove frayed? and fied. 


Out went the taper as she hurried in; 
Its little smoke, in pallid moonshine, 


died: 200 
She closed the door, she peated, all 
akin 
To spirits of the air, a visions 
wide: 


No uttered syllable, or, woe betide! 
But to her heart, her heart was 


voluble, 
Paining with eloquence her balmy 
side ; 205 


As though a tongueless nightingale 
should swell 

Her throat in vain, and die, heart- 

stifled, in her dell. 


A casement high and triple-arched 
there was, 

All garlanded with carven imageries 

Of fruits, and flowers, and bunches 
of knot-grass, 210 

And diamonded with panes of quaint 
device, 

Innumerable of stains and splendid 
dyes, 

As are the tiger-moth’s deep-dam- 
asked wings; 


And in the midst, ’mong thousand 
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Kull on this casement shone the 
wintry moon, 

And threw warm gules on Made- 
line’s fair breast, 

As down she knelt for heaven’s grace 


and boon; 
Rose-bloom fell on her hands, to- 
gether pressed, 220 
And on her silver cross soft ame- 
thyst, 


And on her hair a glory, like a saint: 
She seemed a splendid angel, newly 


dressed, 

Save wings, for heaven :—Porphyro 
grew faint: 

She knelt, so pure a thing, so free from 

mortal taint. 225 

Anon his heart revives: her vespers 
done, 

Of all its wreathéd pearls her hair 
she frees ; 

Unclasps her warméd jewels one by 
one; 

Loosens her fragrant bodice; by de- 
orees 

Her rich attire creeps rustling to her 
knees: 230 

Half-hidden, hke a mermaid in sea- 
weed, 

Pensive awhile she dreams awake, 
and sees, 


In faney, fair St. Agnes in her bed, 


But dares not look behind, or all the 


charm is fled. 


Soon, trembling in her soft and 

| chilly nest, 235 

In sort of wakeful swoon, perplexed 
she lay, 

Until the poppied warmth of sleep 


oppressed 

Her soothéd limbs, and soul fatigued 
away ; 

Flown, lke a thought, until the mor- 
row-day ; 

Blissfully havened both from joy 
and pain; 240 


heraldries, Clasped like a missal where swart 
And twilight saints, and dim em- Paynims pray; 
blazonings,. 215 Blinded alike from sunshine and 
A shielded scutcheon blushed with from rain, 
blood of queens and kings. As though a rose should shut, and be a 
1 frightened wud again. 
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Stolen to this paradise, and so en- 


tranced, 

Porphyro gazed upon her empty 
dress, 245 

And listened to her breathing, if it 
chanced 

To wake into a slumberous tender- 


ness ; 

Which when he heard, that minute 
did he bless, 

And breathed himself: then from the 
closet crept, 

Noiseless as fear in a wide wilder- 


ness, 250 
And over the hushed carpet, silent, 
stepped, 


And ’tween the curtains peeped, where, 


lo!—how fast she slept. 


Then by the bedside, where the faded 


moon 

Made a dim, silver twilight, soft he 
Set 

A table, and, half anguished, threw 
thereon 255 

A cloth of woven crimson, gold, and 
jet :-— 

O for some drowsy Morphean 
amulet ! 

The boisterous, midnight, festive 
clarion 

The kettle-drum, and _ far-heard 
clarionet, 

Affray his ears, though but in dying 
tone :— 260 


The hall door shuts again, and all the 
noise is gone. 


And still she slept an azure-lidded 
sleep, 

In blanchéd linen, smooth, and lav- 
endered, 

While he from forth the closet 
brought a heap 

Of candied apple, quince, and plum, 
and gourd; 265 

With jellies soother than the creamy 
curd, 

And lucent syrups, tinct with cinna- 
mon ; : 

Manna and dates, in argosy trans- 

_ ferred 


From Fez; and spicéd dainties, every 
one, 


From silken Samarcand to cedared 


Lebanon. 270 


These delicates he heaped with glow- 
ing hand 

On golden dishes and in _ baskets 
bright 

Of wreathéd silver: sumptuous they 
stand 

In the retired quiet of the night, 

Filling the chilly room with perfume 


hght.— 275 

‘“And now, my love, my seraph fair, 
awake! 

Thou art my heaven, and I thine 
eremite: 

Open thine eyes, for meek St. Agnes’ 
sake, 7 


Or I shall drowse beside thee, so my 


soul doth ache.’’ 


Thus whispering, his warm, un- 


nervéd arm 280 
Sank in her pillow. Shaded was her 
dream 


By the dusk curtains :—’twas a mid- 
night charm 

Impossible to melt as icéd stream: 

The lustrous salvers in the moonlight 
gleam ; 

Broad golden fringe upon the carpet 
lies: 285 

It seemed he never, never could re- 
deem 

From such a steadfast spell his 
lady’s eyes; 


So mused awhile, entoiled in wooféd 


phantasies. 


Awakening up, he took her hollow 


lute,— 
Tumultuous,—and, in chords that 
tenderest be, 290 


He played an ancient ditty, long 
since mute, 

In Provence ealled, ‘‘La belle dame 
sans mercy :’’ 

Close to her ear touching the mel- 


ody ;— 
Wherewith disturbed, she uttered a 
soft moan: 
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He ceased—she panted quick—and 


suddenly 295 
Her blue affrayéd eyes wide open 
shone: 


Upon his knees he sank, pale as 
smooth-sculptured stone. 


Her eyes were open, but she still be- 
held, 
Now wide awake, the vision of her 


sleep: 

There was a painful change, that 
nigh expelled 300 

The blisses of her dream so pure and 
deep, 

At which fair Madeline began to 
weep, 


And moan forth witless words with 
many a sigh; 
While still her gaze on Porphyro 
would keep; 
Who knelt, with joinéd hands and 


piteous eye, 305 
Fearing to move or speak, she looked so 
dreamingly. 


‘Ah, Porphyro!’’ said she, “‘but 


even now 

Thy voice was at sweet tremble in 
mine ear, 

Made tuneable with every sweetest 

vow ; 

And those sad eyes were spiritual 
and clear: 310 


How changed thou art! how pallid, 
chill, and drear ! | 

Give me that voice again, my Por- 
phyro, 


~ Those looks immortal, those com- | 


plainings dear! 
Oh leave me not in this eternal woe, 
For if thou diest, my Love, I know not 
where to go.’’ 315 


Beyond a mortal man impassioned 
far 

At these voluptuous accents, he 
arose, | 

Ethereal, flushed, and: like a throb- 
bing star 

. Seen ’mid the sapphire» heaven’s 

deep repose; 
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anto her dream he melted, as the 
rose 320 

Blendeth its odor with the violet,— 

Solution sweet: meantime the frost- 
wind blows : 

Like Love’s alarum, pattering the 
sharp sleet 


Against the window-panes; St. Agnes’ 


moon hath set. 


"Tis dark: quick pattereth the flaw- 


blown sleet: 325 

‘‘This is no dream, my bride, my 
Madeline!’’ 

"Tis dark: the icéd gusts still rave 
and beat: 

‘“No dream, alas! alas! and woe is 
mine! 

Porphyro will leave me here to fade 
and pine.— 

Cruel! what traitor could thee hither 
bring? 330 

I curse not, for my heart is lost in 
thine, 

Though thou forsakest a deceivéd 
thing ;— 


A dove forlorn and lost with sick un- 


prunéd wing.’’ 


‘““My Madeline! 
lovely bride! 
Say, may I be for aye thy vassal 
blest ? 335 
Thy beauty’s shield, heart-shaped 
and vermeil dyed? 
Ah, silver shrine, here will I take 


sweet dreamer! 


my rest 

After so many hours of toil and 
quest, 

A  famished pilgrim,—saved by 
miracle. 

Though I have found, I will not rob 
thy nest 340 


Saving of thy sweet self; if thou 
think’st well 


To trust, fair Madeline, to no rude in- 


fidel. 


“Hark! ’tis an elfin-storm from 
faery land, 

Of haggard seeming, but a boon in- 
deed: 
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Arise—arise! the morning is at 
hand ;— 345 
The bloated wassailers will never 
heed :— 
’ Let us away, my love, with happy 
speed ; 
There are no ears to hear, or eyes to 
see,— 


Drowned all in Rhenish and the 
sleepy mead: 
Awake! arise! my love, and fearless 
be, 350 
For o’er the southern moors I have a 
home for thee.”’ 


She hurried at his words, beset with 
fears, 

For there were sleeping dragons all 
around, 

At glaring watch, perhaps, 
ready spears— 

Down the wide stairs a darkling way 


with 


they found.— 355 
In all the house was heard no human 
sound. 


A chain-drooped lamp was flickering 
by each door ; 

The arras, rich with horseman, hawk, 
and hound, 

Fluttered in the besieging wind’s 
uproar ; 

And the long carpets rose along the 

eusty floor. 360 


They glide, like phantoms, into the 
wide hall; 

Like phantoms, to the iron porch 
they glide; 

Where lay the Porter, 
sprawl, 

With a huge empty flagon by his 
side: 

The wakeful bloodhound rose, and 
shook his hide; 365 

But his sagacious eye an inmate 
Owns: 

By one, and one, the bolts full easy 
slide: — 

The chains lie silent on the Ree 
stones ;— 

The key turns, and the door upon its 

hinges groans. 


in uneasy 


And they are gone: ay, ages long 


ago 370 
These lovers fled away into the 
storm. 


That night the Baron dreamt of 
many a woe, 

And all his warrior-guests, 
shade and form 

Of witch, and demon, and large 
coffin-worm, 

Were long be-nightmared. Angela 
the old 375 

Died palsy-twitched, with meagre 
face deform ; 

The Beadsman, after thousand aves 
told, 

For aye unsought for slept among his 

ashes cold, 


with 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 
THE LADY OF SHALOTT 


Parr I 
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On either side/the river lie +e" © 
Long fields of barley and of rye, 
That clothe the wold and meet the sky; 
And through the field the road runs by 
To many-towered Camelot ; 5 
_And up and down fered peg ple go, 
A Gading where| ‘the Lilies blow 
Round an island there below, 
. The island of Shalott. 
} / t/ POF 
Willows | whiten, haibsfrene quiver, 10 
Little breezes dusk and shiver 
Through the wave that runs for ever 
By the island in the river 
Flowing down to Camelot. 
Four gray walls, and four gray towers, 
Overlook a space of flowers, 16 
And-the silent isle imbowers 
The Lady of Shalott. 


By the margin, willow-veiled, 

Slide the heavy barges trailed 20 

By slow horses; and unhailed 

The shallop flitteth silken-sailed 
Skimming down to Camelot ; 
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But who hath seen her wave her hand? 
Or at the casement seen her stand? 25 
Or is she known in all the land, 

The Lady of Shalott? 


Only reapers, reaping early 

In among the bearded barley, 

Hear a song that echoes cheerly 30 

From the river winding clearly, 
Down to towered Camelot ; 

And by the moon the reaper weary, 

Piling sheaves in uplands, airy, 

Listening, whispers ‘‘’Tis the fairy 35 
Lady of Shalott.’’ 


Part II 


There she weaves by night and day 
_A magic web with colors gay. 
She has heard a whisper say, 
A curse is on her if she stay 40 
To look down to Camelot. 
She knows not what the curse may be, 
And so she weaveth steadily, 
And little other care hath she, 
The Lady of Shalott. 45 


And moving through a mirror clear 

That hangs before her all the year, 

Shadows of the world appear. 

There she sees the highway near 
‘Winding down to Camelot; 50 

There the river eddy whirls, 

And there the surly village-churls, 

And the red cloaks of market girls, 
Pass onward from Shalott. 


Sometimes a troop of damsels glad, 55 

An abbot on an ambling pad, 

Sometimes a curly shepherd-lad, 

Or long-haired page in crimson elad, 
Goes by to towered Camelot ; 

And sometimes through the mirror 

blue 60 

The knights come riding two and two: 

She hath no loyal knight and true, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


But in her web she still delights 

To weave the mirror’s magie sights, 65 

For often through the silent nights 

A funeral, with plumes and lights 
And music, went to Camelot ; 
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Or when the moon. was overhead, 

Game two young lovers lately wed: 70 

‘‘T am half sick of shadows,’’ said 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Part III 


A bow-shot from her bower-eaves, 

He rode between the barley-sheaves, 

The sun came dazzling through the 

leaves, 75 

And flamed upon the brazen greaves 
Of bold Sir Lancelot. 

A red-cross knight for ever kneeled 

To a lady in his shield, 

That sparkled in the yellow field, 80 
Beside remote Shalott. 


The gemmy bridle glittered free, 

Like to some branch of stars we see 

Hung in the golden Galaxy. 

The bridle bells rang merrily 85 
As he rode down to Camelot ; 

And from his blazoned baldric slung 

A mighty silver bugle hung, 

And as he rode his armor rung, 
Beside remote Shalott. 90 


All in the blue unclouded weather 
Thick-jeweled shone the saddle-leather, 
The helmet and the helmet-feather 
Burned like one burning flame to- 
gether, 

As he rode down to Camelot; 95 
As often through the purple night, 
Below the starry clusters bright, 
Some bearded meteor, trailing bale 

Moves over still Shalott. 


His broad clear brow in sunlight 
glowed ; 100 

On burnished hooves his war-horse 
trode; 


From underneath his helmet flowed 
His coal-black curls as on he rode, 

As he rode down to Camelot. 
From the bank and from the river 105 
He flashed into the crystal mirror, 
‘‘Tirra lirra,’’ by the river 

Sang Sir Lancelot. 


She left the web, she left the loom, | 
She made three paces through the 
room, 110 
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She saw the water-lily bloom, 

She saw the helmet and the plume, 
She looked down to Camelot. 

Out flew the web and floated wide; 

The mirror cracked from side to side; 

‘“The curse is come upon me,’’ cried 116 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Part IV 


In the stormy east-wind straining, 
The pale yellow woods are waning, 
The broad stream in his banks com- 
plaining, 120 
Heavily the low sky raining 
Over towered Camelot; 
Down she came and found a boat 
Beneath a willow left afloat, 
And round about the prow she wrote 
The Lady of Shalott. 126 


And down the river’s dim expanse 

Like some bold seér in a trance, 

Seeing all his own mischance— 

With a glassy countenance 130 
Did she look to Camelot. 

And at the closing of the day 

She loosed the chain, and down she lay ; 

The broad stream bore her far away, 
The Lady of Shalott. 135 


Lying, robed in snowy white 
That loosely fiew to left and right— 
The leaves upon her falling light— 
Through the noises of the night 
She floated down to Camelot; 140 

And as the boat-head wound along 
The willowy hills and fields among, 

They heard her singing her last song, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Heard a carol, mournful, holy, 145 
Chanted loudly, chanted lowly, 
Till her blood was frozen slowly 
And her eyes were darkened wholly, 
Turned to towered Camelot. 
For ere she reached upon the tide 150 
The first house by the water-side, 
Singing in her song she died, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Under tower and balcony, 
By garden-wall and gallery, 155 


A gleaming shape she floated by, 
Dead-pale between the houses high, 
Silent into Camelot. 
Out upon the wharfs they came, 
Knight and burgher, lord and dame, 160 
And round the prow they read her 
name, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Who is this? and what is here? 

And in the lighted palace near 

Died the sound of royal cheer ; 165 

And they crossed themselves for fear, 
All the knights at Camelot; 

But Lancelot mused a little space; 

He said, ‘‘She has a lovely face; 

God in his mercy lend her grace, 170 
The Lady of Shalott.’’ 


MORTE D’ARTHUR 


So all day long the noise of battle 


rolled 

Among the mountains by the winter 
sea, 

Until King Arthur’s table, man by 
man, 

Had fallen in Lyonnesse about their 
lord, 

King Arthur; then, because his wound 
was deep, 5 


The bold Sir Bedivere uplifted him, 

Sir Bedivere, the last of all his knights, 

And bore him to a chapel nigh the 
field, 

A broken chancel with a broken cross, 

That stood on a dark strait of barren 
land. 10 

On one side lay the ocean, and on one 

Lay a great water, and the moon was 
full. 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bed- 

ivere: 

‘‘The sequel of to-day unsolders all 

The goodliest fellowship of famous 


knights 15 
Whereof this world holds record. Such 
a sleep | 
They sleep—the men I loved. I think 
that we 


Shall never more, at any future time, 
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Delight our souls with talk of knightly 
deeds, 

Walking about the gardens and the 

 Shalls 20 

Of Camelot, as in the days that were. 

I perish by this people which I made,— 

Though Merlin sware that I should 
come again 

To rule once more—but let what will 


be be, 

I am so deeply smitten through the 
helm , 25 

That without help I cannot last till 
morn. 

Thou therefore take my brand Exeali-: 
bur, 

Which was my pride; for thou remem- 
berest how 

In those old days, one summer noon, 
an arm 


Rose up from out the bosom of the lake, 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, won- 


derful, 31 
Holding the sword—and how I rowed 
across 
And took it, and have worn it, lke a 
king ; 


And, wheresoever I am sung or told 
In aftertime, this also shall be known. 
But now delay not; take Excalibur, 36 
And fling him far into the middle 
mere; 
Watch what thou seest, and lightly 
bring me word.”’ 
To him replied the bold Sir Bedi- 
vere: 


‘‘Tt is not meet, Sir King, to leave thee 
thus, 40 

Aidless, alone, and smitten through the 
helm. 

A little thing may harm a wounded 
man. 


Yet I thy hest will all perform at full, 

Watch what I see, and lightly bring 
thee word.”’ 

So saying, from the ruined shrine he 


stept 45 
And in the moon athwart the place of 
tombs, 


Where lay the mighty bones of ancient 


men, 
Old knights, and over them the sea- 
wind sang 
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Shrjll, chill, with flakes of foam. He, 
stepping down 

By zigzag paths and juts of pointed 

rock, : 50 

Came on the shining levels of the lake. 

There drew he forth the brand Ex- 


calibur, 

And o’er him, drawing it, the winter 
moon, 

Brightening the skirts of a long cloud, 
ran forth 

And sparkled keen with frost against 
the hilt; 55 

For all the haft twinkled with diamond 
sparks, 

Myriads of topaz-lights, and jacinth- 
work 


Of subtlest jewelery. He gazed so long 

That both his eyes were dazzled, as he 
stood, 

This way and that dividing the swift 
mind, 60 

In act to throw; but at the last it 
seemed 

Better to leave Excalibur concealed 

There in the many-knotted water-flags, 

That whistled stiff and dry about the 
marge. 

So strode he back slow to the wounded 
king. 65 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bed- 

ivere: 

‘‘Hast thou performed my mission 
which I gave? 

What is it thou hast seen, or what hast 


heard ?’’ 
And answer made the bold Sir Bedi- 
vere: 
‘‘T heard the ripple washing in the 
reeds, 70 
And the wild water lapping on the 
crag.”’ | 
To whom replied King Arthur, faint 
and pale: 
‘“Thou hast betrayed thy nature and 
thy name, 
Not rendering ‘true answer, as ‘be- 
seemed 


Thy fealty, nor like a noble knight; 75 

For surer sign had followed, either 
hand, 

Or voice, or else a motion of the mere. 

This is a shameful thing for men to lie. 
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Yet now, I charge thee, quickly go 


again 

As thou art lief and dear, and do the 
thine 80 

I bade shed watch, and lightly bring 
me word. 2 

Then went Sir Bedivere the second 

time . 

Across the ridge, and paced beside the 
mere, 

Counting the dewy pebbles, fixed in 
thought ; 

But when he saw the wonder of the 
hilt, 85 

How curiously and strangely chased, 
he smote 


His palms together, and he cried aloud: 
‘‘And if indeed I cast the brand 


away, 

Surely a precious thing, one worthy 
note, 

Should thus be lost forever from the 
earth, 90 

Which might have pleased the eyes of 


many men. 
What good should follow this, if this 
were done? 
What harm, undone? deep harm to dis- 
obey, 
Seeing obedience is the bond of rule. 
Were it well to obey then, if a king de- 
mand 95 
An act unprofitable, against himself ? 
The king is sick, and knows not what 
he does. 
What record, or what relic of my lord 
Should be to aftertime, but empty 


breath 
And rumors of a doubt? but were this 
kept, 100 
Stored in some _ treasure-house of 


mighty kings, 
Some one might show it at a joust of 


arms, 

Saying, ‘King Arthur’s sword, Excal- 
ibur, 

Wrought by the lonely thaidart of the 
lake ; 

Nine years she wrought it, sitting in 
the deeps ) 105 


Upon the hidden bases of the hills.’ 
So might some old man speak in the 
_aftertime 


To all the people, winning reverence; 
But now much honor and much fame 


were lost.’’ 
So spake he, clouded with his own 
conceit, 110 


And hid Exealibur the second time, 
And so strode back slow to the 
wounded king. 
Then spoke King Arthur, breathing 
heavily : 
““What is it thou hast seen, or what 
hast heard ?’’ 
And answer made the bold Sir Bedi- 
vere: 115 
‘“T heard the water lapping on the crag, 
And the long ripple washing in the 
reeds.’’ 
To whom replied King Arthur, much 
in wrath: 
‘Ah, miserable and unkind, untrue, 
Unknightly, traitor-hearted! Woe is 
me ! 120 
Authority forgets a dying king, 
Laid widowed of the power in his eye 
That bowed the will. I see thee what 
thou art, 
For thou, the latest- left of all my 
knights, 
In whom should meet the offices of all, 
Thou. wouldst betray me for the 
precious hilt; 126 
Either from lust of gold, or like a girl 
Valuing the giddy pleasure of the eyes. 
Yet, for a man may fail in duty twice, 
And the third time may prosper, get 
- thee hence; 130 
But, if thou spare to fling Excalibur, 
I will arise and slay thee with my 


hands.’’ 
Then quickly rose Sir Bedivere, and 
ran, 
And, leaping down the ridges leghtly, 
plunged 
Among the bulrush-beds, and clutched 
the sword, 135 


And strongly wheeled and threw it. 
The great brand 

Made lightnings in the splendor of the 
moon, 

And flashing round and round, and 
whirled in an arch, 

Shot like. a streamer of the northern 
morn, 
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Seen where the moving isles of winter 
shoek 140 
. By night, with noises of the northern 
) = 'sea. 
So flashed and fell the brand Excali- 
bur ; 
But ere he dipped the surface, rose an 
arm : 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, won- 
derful, 
And caught him by the hilt, and 
brandished him 145 
Three times, and drew him under in 
the mere. 


And lightly went the other to the king. 

Then spoke King Arthur, drawing 
thicker breath: 

‘‘Now see I by thine eyes that this is 


done. 

Speak out; what is it thou hast heard, 
or seen?’’ 150 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedi- 

vere: 

‘‘Sir King, I closed mine eyelids, lest 
the gems 

Should blind my purpose, for I never 
saw, 

Nor shall see, here or elsewhere, till I 
die, 

Not though I live three lives of mortal 
men, 155 


So great a ‘miracle as yonder hilt. 

Then with both hands I flung him, 
wheeling him; 

But when I looked again, behold ‘an 


arm, 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, won- 
derful, 

That caught him by the hilt, and 
brandished him 160 


Three times, and drew him under in 
the mere.’’ 
And answer made King Arthur, 
breathing hard: 
‘*My end draws nigh; 
were gone. 
Make broad thy shoulders to receive 
my weight, 
And bear me to the margin; yet I fear 
My wound hath taken eold, and I shall 


’tis time that I 


die.’’ 166 
So saying, from the pavement he 
half rose, 
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Slowly, with pain, reclining on his arm, 

And looking wistfully with, wide blue 
eyes 

As in a picture. Him Sir Bedivere 170 

Remorsefully regarded, through his 


tears, 

And would have spoken, but he found 
not words, 

Then took with care, and kneeling on 
one knee, 

O’er both his shoulders re the lan- 
euid hands, 

And rising bore him through the place 
of tombs, 175 


But, as he walked, King Arthur 
panted hard, 
Like one that feels a nightmare on his 
bed 
When all the house is mute. 
the king, 


So sighed 


| Muttering and murmuring at his ear, 


“*Quick, quick! 
I fear it is too late, and I shall die.’’ 180 
But the other swiftly strode from ridge 
to ridge, 
Clothed with his breath, and looking, 
as he walked, 
Larger than human on the frozen hills. 
He heard the deep behind him, and a 


cry 

Before. His own thought drove him 
like a goad. 185 

Dry clashed his harness in the icy 
caves 

And barren chasms, and all to left and 
right 

The bare black cliff clanged round him, 
as he based 

His feet on juts of slippery crag that 
rang 

Sharp-smitten with the dint of arméd 
heels— 190 


And on a sudden, lo! the level lake, 

And the long glories of the winter 
moon. 

Then saw they how there hove a 

dusky barge, 

Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to 
stern, 

Beneath them; and descending they 
were ware 195 

That all the decks were dense with 
stately forms 
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Black-stoled, black-hooded, lke a 
dream—by these 

Three Queens with crowns of gold— 
and from them rose 

A ery that shivered to the tingling 
stars, 

And, as it were one voice, an agony 200 

Of lamentation, like a wind that shrills 

All night in a waste land, where no one 
comes, 

Or hath come, since the making of the 
world. 

Then murmured Arthur, ‘‘Place me 

in the barge,’’ 

And to the barge they came. There 
those three .Queens 205 

Put forth their hands, and took the 
King, and wept. 

But she, that rose the tallest of them 
all 

And fairest, laid his head upon her lap, 

And loosed the shattered casque, and 
chafed his hands, 


And ealled him by his name, complain- 


ing loud, 210 
And dropping bitter tears against his 
brow 


Striped with dark blood; for all his 
face was white 
And colorless, and like the withered 


moon 

Smote by the fresh beam of the spring- 
ing east; 

And all his greaves and cuisses dashed 
with drops 215 

Of onset; and the light and lustrous 
curls— 

That made his forehead like a rising 
sun 

High from the dais-throne—were 


parched with dust ; 
Or, clotted into points and hanging 
loose 


Mixed with the knightly growth that 
fringed his lips. 220 

So like a shattered column lay the 
king ; 

Not like that Arthur who, with lance 
in rest, | dt 

From spur to plume a star of tourna- 
ment, 


Shot through the lists at Camelot, and 
charged 
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Before the eyes of ladies and of kings. 
Then loudly cried the bold Sir Bed- 


ivere : 226 

‘Ah! my Lord Arthur, whither shall 
I go? 

Where shall I hide my forehead and 
my eyes? 

For now I see the true old times are 
dead, 

When every morning brought a noble 
chance, 230 

And every chance brought out a noble 
knight. 


Such times have been not since the 
light that led 

The holy Elders with the gift of 
myrrh. 

But now the whole RounpD TABLE is dis- 
solved 

Which was an image of the mighty 
world; 235 

And I, the last, go forth companionless, 

And the days darken round me, and 
the years, 

Among new men, strange faces, other 
minds,’’ 

And slowly answered Arthur from 

the barge: 

‘“‘The old order changeth, yielding 
place to new, 240 

And God fulfils himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt 


the world. 

Comfort thyself: what comfort is in 
me? 

I have lived my life, and that which I 
have done 

May he within himself make pure! but 
thou, 245 

If thou shouldst never see my face 
again, 


Pray for my soul. More things are 
wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams of. 
fore, let thy voice 

Rise like a fountain for me night and 


Where- 


day. 

For what are men better than sheep 
or goats 250 

That nourish a blind life within the 
brain, 

If, knowing God, they lft not hands 
of prayer 


w 


‘With swarthy webs. 
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Both for themselves and those who call 
them friend ? 
For so the whole round earth is every 


way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of 


God. 255 
But now farewell. I am going a long 
way 


With these thou seest—if indeed I go— 

For all my mind is clouded with a 
doubt— 

To the island-valley of Avilion ; 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any 
snow, 260 

Nor ever wind blows loudly, but it lies 

Deep-meadowed, happy, fair with or- 
chard lawns 

And bowery hollows crowned with 
summer sea, 

Where I will heal me of my grievous 


wound.’’ 
So said he, and the barge with oar 
and sail 265 


Moved from the brink, like some full- 
breasted swan 

That, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 

Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes 
the flood 

Long stood Sir 
Bedivere 

Revolving many memories, till the hull 

Looked one black dot against the verge 


of dawn, 271 
And on the mere the wailing died 
away. i 


ROBERT BROWNING 


“CHILDE! ROLAND TO THE 
DARK TOWER CAMB”? 


See Edgar’s song in LEAR 


My first thought was, he lied in every 
word, 
That hoary cripple, with malicious 
eye 
Askance to watch the working of his 
lie 
14 young knight 
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Oh mine, and mouth scarce able to 
afford 
Suppression of the glee, that ee 
and scored 
Its edge, at one more victim gadiga 


thereby. 
What else should he be set for, with 
his staff? 
What, save to waylay with his lies, 
ensnare 


All travellers who might find him 
posted there, 
And ask the road? I guessed what 
skull-like laugh 10 
Would break, what erutch ’gin write 
my epitaph 
For pastime in the dusty thorough- 
fare, 


If at his counsel I should turn aside 
Into that ominous tract which, all 


agree ? 
Hides the Dark Tower. Yet acqui- 
escingly 15 


I did turn as he pointed: neither pride 
Nor hope rekindling at the end de- 


seried, 
So much as gladness that some end 
might be. 
For, what with my whole world-wide 
wandering, 
What with my search drawn out 
through years, my hope 20 


Dwindled into a ghost not fit to cope 
With that obstreperous joy success 
would bring,— 
I hardly tried now to rebuke the spring 
My heart made, finding failure in its 
scope. 


As when a sick man very near to death 
Seems dead indeed, and feels begin 
and end 26 
The tears, and takes the farewell of 
each friend, 
And hears one bid the other go, draw 
breath ~ 
Freelier outside, (‘‘since all is o’er,’’ 
he saith, 
‘‘And the blow fallen no grieving 
can amend;’’) 30 
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While some discuss if near the other 


graves 
Be room enough for this, and when 
a day 
Suits best for carrying the corpse 
away, 
With care about the banners, scarves 
and staves: 
And still the man hears all, and only 
craves 35 
He may not shame such tender love 
and stay. 
Thus, I had so long suffered in this 
quest, 
Heard failure prophesied so oft, been 
writ 
So many times among ‘‘The Band”’ 
—to wit, 
The knights who to the Dark Tower’s 
search addressed 40 


Their steps—that just to fail as they, 
seemed best, 
And all the doubt was now—should 
I be fit? 


So, quiet as despair, I turned from 
- him 


That hateful cripple, out of his high- 
way 

Into the path he pointed. All the 
day 45 


Had been a dreary one at best, and dim 
Was settling to its close, yet shot one 
erim 
Red leer to see the plain catch its 
estray. 


For mark! no sooner was I fairly found 
Pledged to the plain, after a pace 


or two, 50 
Than, pausing to throw backward a 
last view 


O’er the safe road, ’twas gone; gray 
plain all round: 
Nothing but plain to the horizon’s 
bound. 
I might go on; naught else remained 
to do. 


So, on I went. I think I never saw 55 
Such starved ignoble nature; noth- 
ing throve: 


For flowers—as well expect a cedar 


grove! 
But cockle, spurge, according to their 
law 
Might propagate their kind, with none 
to awe, 
You’d think: a burr had been a 
treasure trove. 60 


No! penury, inertness and grimace, 
In some strange sort, were the land’s 


portion. ‘‘See 
Or shut your eyes,’’ said Nature 
peevishly, 
“Tt nothing skills:* I cannot help my 
case : 
"Tis the Last Judgment’s fire must 
cure this place, 65 
Calcine its clods and set my prison- 
ers free.’’ 
If there pushed any ragged thistle- 
stalk 
Above its mates, the head was 


chopped; the bents ? 
Were jealous else. What made those 
holes and rents 
In the dock’s harsh swarth leaves, 


bruised as to balk 70 
All hope of greenness? ’tis a brute 
must walk 
Pashing their life out, with a brute’s 
intents. 
As for the grass, it grew as scant as 
hair 
In leprosy; thin dry blades pricked 
the mud 
Which underneath looked kneaded 
up with blood. 75 
One stiff blind horse, his every bone 
a-Stare, 
Stood stupefied, however he came 
there: 


Thrust out past service from the 
devil’s stud! 


Alive? he might be dead for aught I 
know, 

With that red gaunt and colloped 

neck a-strain, 80 

And shut eyes underneath the rusty 
mane ; 


1it makes no difference 
4the old stalks of weeds or grass 
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Seldom went such grotesqueness with 
such woe; 
I never saw a brute I hated so; 
He must be wicked to deserve such 
pain. 


I shut my eyes and turned them on my 


heart. 85 
As a man ealls for wine before he 
fights, 


I asked one draught of earlier, hap- 
pier sights, 

Kre fitly I could hope to play my part. 

Think first, fight afterwards—the sol- 
dier’s art: 

One taste of the old time sets all to 

rights. 90 


Not it! I fancied Cuthbert’s redden- 
ing face 
Beneath its garniture of curly gold, 
Dear fellow, till I almost felt him 
fold 
An arm in mine to fix me to the place, 
That way he used. Alas, one night’s 
disgrace ! 95 
Out went my heart’s new fire and 
left it cold. 


Giles then, the soul of honor—there he 
stands 
Frank as ten years 
knighted first. 
What honest man should dare (he 
said) he durst. 
Good—but the scene shifts—faugh! 


ago when 


what hangman hands 100 
Pin to his breast a parchment? His 
own bands 
Read it. Poor traitor, spit upon and 
eurst ! 


Better this present than a past lke. 


that; 
Back therefore to my darkening path 
again ! 
No sound, no sight as far as eye 
could strain. 105 
Will the night send a howlet or a bat? 
I asked: when something on the dismal 
flat’ 
Came to arrest my thoughts and 
change their train. 
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A, sudden little river crossed my path 
As unexpected as a serpent comes. 110 
No sluggish tide congenial to the 


glooms s 

This, as it frothed by, might have been 
a bath 

For the fiend’s glowing hoof—to see 
the wrath 


Of its black eddy bespate* with flakes 
and spumes.? 


So petty yet so spiteful! Allalong, 115 
Low scrubby alders kneeled down 
over it sin, 9 
Drenched willows flung them head- 
long in a fit 
Of mute despair, a suicidal throng: 
The river which had done them all the 


wrong, 
Whate’er that was, rolled by, de- 
terred no whit. 120 


Which, while I forded,—good saints, 
how I feared 
To set my foot upon a idead man’s 


cheek, 
Each step, or feel the spear I thrust 
to seek 
For hollows, tangled in his hair or 
beard! 
—It may have been a water-rat I 
speared, 125 
But, ugh! it sounded like a baby’s 
shriek. 
Glad was I when I reached the other 
bank. 
Now for a better country. Vain 
presage ! 


Who were the strugglers, what war 
did they wage, | 
Whose savage trample thus could pad 


the dank 130 
Soil to a plash? * Toads in a poisoned 
tank, 


Or wild cats in a red-hot iron cage— 


The fight must so have seemed in that 
fell cirque. 
What penned them there, with all 
the plain to choose? 


1hespit, as if spit upon 


? patches of froth 8 puddle 
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No footprint leading to that horrid 
mews, 135 
None out of it. Mad brewage set to 
work 
Their brains, no doubt, like galley- 
slaves the Turk 
Pits for his pastime, 
against Jews. 


Christians 


And more than that—a furlong on— 


why, there! 
What bad use was that engine for, 
that wheel, 140 
Or brake, not wheel—that harrow fit 
to reel 
Men’s bodies out like silk? with all 
the air 
Of Tophet’s tool, on earth left una- 
ware, 
Or brought to sharpen its rusty teeth 
of steel. 


Then came a bit of stubbed ground, 
once a wood, : 145 
Next a marsh, it would seem, and 
now mere earth 
Desperate and done with: (so a fool 
finds mirth, 
Makes a thing and then mars it, ‘till 


his mood 
Changes and off he goes!) within a 
rood— 
Bog, clay and rubble, sand and stark 
black dearth. 150 
Now blotches rankling, colored gay and 
erim, 
- Now patches where some leanness of 
the soil’s 
Broke into moss or substances like 
boils ; 
Then came some palsied oak, a cleft in 
him 
Like a distorted mouth that splits its 
rim 155 
Gaping at death, and dies while it 
recoils. 


And just as far as ever from the end! 
Naught in the distance but the eve- 
ning, naught 
To point my footstep further! At 
the thought, 
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A great black bird, Apollyon’s bosom- 

friend, 160 

Sailed past, nor beat his wide wing 
dragon-penned + 

That brushed my cap—perchance the 
guide I sought. 


For, looking up, aware I somehow 
erew, 
"Spite of the dusk, the plain had 
given place 
All round to mountains—with such 
name to grace 165 
Mere ugly heights and heaps now 
stolen in view. 
How thus they had surprised me,— 
solve it, you! 
How to get from them was no clearer 
case. 


Yet half I seemed to recognize some 


trick 
Of mischief happened to me, God 
knows when— 170 


In a bad dream perhaps. Here 
ended, then, 
Progress this way. When, in the very 
nick 
Of giving up, one time more, came a 
click 
As when a trap shuts—you’re in- 


side the den! 


Burningly it came on me all at once, 175 
This was the place! those two hills 
on the right, 
Crouched lke two bulls locked horn 
in horn in fight; 
While to the left, a tall secalped moun- 
tain . . . Dunee, 
Dotard, a-dozing at the very nonce,? 
After a life spent training for the 
sight ! 180 


What in the midst lay but the Tower 
itself ? 
The round squat turret, blind as the 
fool’s heart, 
Built of brown stone, without a coun- 
terpart 


1 feathered like a dragon’s wing 
? moment 
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In the whole world. The tempest’s 
mocking elf 
Points to the shipman thus the unseen 


shelf 185 
He strikes on, only when the timbers 
start. 


Not see? because of night perhaps ?— 
why, day 
Came back again for that! before it 
left, 
The dying sunset kindled through a 
cleft: 
The hills, like giants at a hunting, lay, 
Chin upon hand, to see the game at 


bay,— 191 
‘‘Now stab and end the creature—to 
the heft!’’ 
Not hear? when noise was everywhere ! 
it tolled 
Increasing like a bell. Names in my 
ears, 
Of all the lost adventurers my 
. peers,— 195 
How such a one was strong, and such 
was bold, 
And such was fortunate, yet each of 
old 


Lost, lost! one moment knelled the 
woe of years. 


There they stood, ranged along the hill- 


sides, met 
To view the last of me, a living 
frame 
For one more picture! in a sheet of 
flame : 200 
I saw them and I knew them all. And 
yet 
Dauntless the slug-horn to my lps I 
set 


And wew ‘Ohilde Roland to the 
Dark Tower came.’’ 


MATTHEW ARNOLD 
THE FORSAKEN MERMAN 


Come, dear children, let us away; 
Down and away below! 
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Now my brothers call from the bay, 
Now the great winds shoreward blow, 
Now the salt tides seaward flow; 5 
Now the wild’ white horses play, 
Champ and chafe and toss in the spray. 
Children dear, let us away! 

This way, this way! 


Call her once before you go— 10 
Call once yet! 

In a voice that she will know: 

‘* Margaret! Margaret !’’ 

Children’s voices should be dear 
(Call once more). to a mother’s ear; 15 
Children’s voices, wild with pain— 
Surely she will come again! 

Call her once and come away ; 

This way, this. way! 

‘“Mother dear, we cannot stay ! 20 
The wild white horses foam and fret.’’ 
Margaret! Margaret! 


Come, dear children, come away down; 

Call no more! 

One last look at the white-walled town, 

And the little gray church on the 
windy shore; 26 

Then come down! 

She will not come though you eall all 

OE days 
Come away, come away! 


Children dear, was it yesterday 30 

We heard the sweet bells over the bay? 

In the caverns where we lay, 

Through the surf and through the 
swell, 

The far-off sound of a silver bell? 

Sand-strewn caverns, cool and deep, 35 

Where the winds are all asleep; 

Where the spent lights quiver and 
gleam, 


_ Where the salt weed sways in the 


stream, 
Where the sea-beasts, ranged all round, 
Feed in the ooze of their pasture- 

ground ; 40 
Where the sea-snakes coil and twine, 
Dry their mail and bask in the brine; 
Where great whales come sailing by, 
Sail and sail, with unshut eye, 
Round the world for ever and aye? 45 
When did music come this way ? 
Children dear, was it yesterday ? 
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Children dear, was it yesterday 
(Call yet once) that she went away? 


Once she sate with you and me, 50 
On a red gold throne in the heart of 
the sea, 


And the youngest sate on her knee. 

She combed its bright hair, and she 
tended it well, 

When down swung the sound of a far- 


off bell. 

She sighed, she looked up through the 
clear green sea; 55 

She said: ‘‘I must go, for my kinsfolk 
pray 

In the little gray church on the shore 
to-day. 

"Twill be Easter-time in the world— 
ah me! 


And I lose my poor soul, Merman! here 
with thee.’’ 

I said: ‘‘Go up, dear heart, through 
the waves ; 60 

Say thy prayer, and come back to the 
kind sea-caves!’’ 

She smiled, she went up through the 
surf in the bay. 

Children dear, was it yesterday? 


Children dear, were we long alone? 
‘‘The sea grows stormy, the little ones 


moan ; 65 
Long prayers,’’ I said, ‘‘in the world 
they say ; 


Come!’’ I said; and we rose through 
the surf in the bay. 

We went up the beach, by the sandy 
down 

Where the sea-stocks bloom, to the 

| white-walled town; 

Through the narrow paved. streets, 


| where all was still, 70 
To the little gray church on the windy 
hill. 


From the church came a murmur of 
folk at their prayers, 

But we stood without in the cold blow- 
ing airs. 

We climbed on the graves, on the 
stones worn with rains, 

And we gazed up the aisle through the 


small leaded panes. 75 
She sate by the pillar; we saw her 


clear: 
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“Margaret, hist! come quick, we are 


here! 

Dear heart,’’ I said, ‘‘we are long 
alone; 

The sea grows stormy; the lttle ones 
moan.,’’ 


But, ah, she gave me never a look, 80 

For her eyes were sealed to the holy 
book! 

Loud prays the priest; shut stands the 
door. 

Come away, children, call no more! 

Come away, come down, call no more! 


Down, down, down! 85 
Down to the depths of the sea! 
She sits at her wheel in the humming 
town, 
Singing most joyfully. 
Hark what she sings: ‘‘O joy, O joy, 
For the humming street, and the child 


with its toy! 90 
For the priest, and the bell, and the 
holy well; 


For the wheel where I spun, 

And the blesséd light of the sun!’’ 

And so she sings her fill, 

Singing most joyfully, 95 

Till the spindle drops from her hand, 

And the whizzing wheel stands still. 

She steals to the window, and looks at 
the sand, 

And over the sand at the sea; 

And her eyes are set in a stare; 100 

And anon there breaks a sigh, 

And anon there drops a tear, 

From a sorrow-clouded eye, 

And a heart sorrow-laden, 


A long, long sigh; 105 
For the cold strange eyes of a little 
Mermaiden 


And the gleam of her golden hair. 


Come away, away, children; 
Come children, come down! 
The hoarse wind blows coldly ; 110 
Lights shine in the town. 
She will start from her slumber 
When gusts shake the door; 
She will hear the winds howling, 
Will hear the waves roar. 115 
We shall see, while above us 
The waves roar and whirl, 
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A ceiling of amber, 

A pavement of pearl. 

Singing: ‘‘ Here came a mortal, 120 
But faithless was she! 

And alone dwell for ever 

The kings of the sea.’’ 


But, children, at midnight, 

When soft the winds blow, 3 125 
When clear falls the moonlight, 
When spring-tides are low; 

When sweet airs come seaward 

From heaths starred with broom, 

And high rocks throw mildly 130 
On the blanched sands a gloom; 

Up the still, glistening beaches, 

Up the creeks we will hie, 

Over banks of bright seaweed 

The ebb-tide leaves dry. 135 
We will gaze, from the sand-hills, 

At the white, sleeping town; 

At the church on the hill-side— 

And then come back down. 

Singing: ‘‘ There dwells a loved one, 
But cruel is she! 141 
She left lonely for ever 

The kings of the sea.’’ 


WILLIAM MORRIS 
THE LADY OF THE LAND 


From Tur EARTHLY PARADISE 


THE ARGUMENT 


A certain man having landed on an island in 
the Greek Sea, found there a_ beautiful 
damsel, whom he would fain have delivered 
from a strange and dreadful doom, but fail- 
ing herein, he died soon afterwards. 


It happened once, some men of Italy 

Midst the Greek Islands went a sea- 
roving, 

And much good fortune had they on 
the sea: 

Of many a man they had the ransom- 
ing, 

And many a chain they gat and goodly 
thing ; 5 


And midst their voyage to an isle they 


came, 

Whereof my story keepeth not the 
name, »* 

Now though but little was there left to 
gain, 


Because the richer folk had gone away, 
Yet since by this of water they were 


fain 10 

They came to anchor in a land-locked 
bay, 

Whence in a while some went ashore 
to play, 

Going but lightly armed in twos or 
threes, 

For midst that folk they feared no 
enemies. 

And of these fellows that thus went 
‘ashore, 15 


One was there who left all his friends 
behind ; 

Who going inland ever more and more, 

And being left quite alone, at last did 
find 

A lonely valley sheltered from the 


wind, 
Wherein, amidst an ancient cypress 
wood, 20 


A long-deserted ruined castle stood. 


The wood, once ordered in fair grove 
and glade, 

With gardens overlooked by terraces, 

And marble-pavéd pools for pleasure 


made, 

Was tangled now, and choked with 
fallen trees ; 25 

And he who went there, with but little 
ease 

Must stumble by the stream’s side, once | 
made meet 

For tender women’s dainty wandering 
feet. 

The raven’s croak, the low wind choked 
and drear, 

The baffled stream, the gray wolf’s 
doleful ery, 30 

Were all the sounds that mariner could 
hear, 

As through the wood he wandered 
painfully ; 
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But as unto the house he drew anigh, 
The pillars of a ruined shrine he saw, 
The once fair temple of a fallen law. 35 


No image was there left behind to tell 

Before whose face the knees of men 
had bowed; 

An altar of black stone, of old wrought 
well, 

Alone beneath a ruined roof now 
showed 


The goal whereto the folk were wont 


to crowd, 40 
Seeking for things forgotten long ago, 
Praying for heads long ages laid a-low. 


Close to the temple was the castle-gate, 

Doorless and crumbling; there our fel- 
low turned, 

Trembling indeed at what might 
chance to wait 45 

The prey entrapped, yet with a heart 
that burned 

To know the most of what might there 
be learned, 

And hoping somewhat too, amid his 
fear, 

To light on such things as all men hold 
dear. 


Noble the house was, nor seemed built 
for war, 50 

But rather like the work of other days, 

When men, in better peace than now 
they are, 

Had leisure on the world around to 


SAZe, ; 
And noted well the past times’ chang- 


ing ways; 
And fair with sculptured stories it was 
wrought, 55 


By lapse of time unto dim ruin 
brought. 


Now as he looked about on all these 


things 
And strove to read the moldering his- 
| tories, 
Above the door an image with wide 
wings, 
Whose uncelad limbs a serpent seemed 
to seize, 60 
He dimly saw, although the western 
breeze 


| And years of biting frost and washing 


rain, 
Had made the carver’s labor well-nigh 
vain. 


But this, though perished sore, and 
worn away, 
He noted well, because it seemed to be, 


After the fashion of another day, 66 
Some great man’s badge of war or 
armory ; 


And round it a carved wreath he 
seemed to see: | 
But taking note of these things, at the 


last 

The mariner beneath the gateway 
passed. 70 

And there a lovely cloistered court he 
found, 

A fountain in the midst o’erthrown 
and dry, 

And in the cloister briers twining 
round 

The slender shafts; the wondrous 
imagery 

Outworn by more than many years 
gone by ; 75 

Because the country people, in their 
fear 

Of wizardry, had wrought destruction 
here. 


And piteously these fair things had 
been maimed ; 

There stood oreat Jove, lacking his 
head of might? 

Here was the archer, swift Apollo, 
lamed ; 80 

The shapely limbs of Venus hid from 
sight 

By weeds and shards; 
light 

Bound sage the cable of some coasting 
ship 

And Hist nails through Helen’s mad- 
dening lip. 


Diana’s ankles 


Lagoa unto the chambers did he 
pas 85 

And found them fair still, midst of 
their decay, 

Though in them now no sign of man 
there was, 
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And everything but stone had passed 
away 

That made them lovely in that van- 
ished day ; 

Nay, the mere walls themselves would 
soon be gone 90 

And naught be left but heaps of mold- 
ering stone. 


But he, when all the place he had gone 
o’er 

And with much trouble clomb the 
broken stair, 

And from the topmost turret seen the 


shore 

And his good ship drawn up at anchor 
there, 95 

Came down again, and found a erypt 
most fair 

Built wonderfully beneath the greatest 
hall, 

And there he saw a door within the 
wall, 


Well-hinged, close shut; nor was there 
in that place 

Another on its hinges, therefore he 100 

Stood there and pondered for a little 
space 

And thought, ‘*Perchance some marvel 
I shall see, 

For surely here some dweller there 
must be, 

Because. this door seems whole and 
new and sound, 

While naught but ruin I can see 
around.”’ 105 


So with that word, moved by a strong 
desire, 

He tried the hasp, that yielded to his 
hand, 

And in a strange place, lit as by a 


fire 

Unseen but near, he presently did 
stand ; 

And by an odorous breeze his face was 
fanned, 110 

As though in some Arabian — he 
stood, 


Anigh the border of a spice-tree 
wood. 
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He moved not for a while, but looking 


~ round, » 
He wondered much to see the place so 
fair, ’ 
Because, unlike the castle above 
ground, 115 


No pillager or wrecker had been there; 

It seemed that time had passed on 
otherwhere, 

Nor laid a finger on this hidden place 

Rich with the wealth of some forgotten 
race. 


With hangings fresh as when they left 
the loom, 120 

The walls were hung a space above the 
head, 

Shim ivory chairs were set about the 
room, 

And in one corner was a dainty bed, 

That seemed for some fair queen ap- 
pareled ; 

And marble was the worst stone of 
the floor, 125 

That with rich Indian webs was cov- 
ered o’er. 


The wanderer trembled when he saw 
all this, 

Because he deemed by magic it was 
wrought ; 

Yet in his heart a longing for some 
bliss 

Whereof the hard and changing world 
knows naught, 130 

Arose and urged him on, and dimmed 
the thought 

That there perchance some devil lurked 
to slay 

The n caleds wanderer from the light 
of day. 


Over against him was another door 
Set in the wall; so, casting fear aside, 
With hurried ‘steps he crossed the 


varied floor, 136 

And there again the siiver latch he 
tried 

And with no pain the door he opened 
wide, 

And entering the new chamber cau- 
tiously 

The glory of great heaps of gold could 
see. 140 
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Upon the floor uncounted medals lay 
Like things of little value; here and 


there 

Stood golden caldrons, that might well 
outweigh 

The biggest midst an emperor’s copper- 
ware, 

And golden cups were set on tables 
fair, 145 

Themselves of gold; and in all hollow 
things 


Were stored great gems, worthy the 
crowns of kings. 


The walls and roof with gold were 
overlaid, 

And precious raiment from the wall 
hung down; 

The fall of kings that treasure might 
have stayed, 150 

Or gained some longing conqueror 
ereat renown, 

Or built again some god-destroyed old 
town ; 

What wonder if this plunderer of the 
sea 

Stood gazing at it long and dizzily? 


But at the last his troubled eyes and 
dazed 155 

He lifted from the glory of that gold, 

And then the image, that well-nigh 
erased 

Over the castle-gate he did behold, 

Above a door well wrought in colored 
gold 


-Enfolded in a serpent’s scaly rings. 161 


And even as his eyes were fixed on 
it 

A woman’s voice came from the other 
side, 

And through his heart strange hopes 
began to flit 

That in some wondrous land he might 
abide 165 

Not dying, master of a deathless bride, 

So o’er the gold he scarcely now could 
see 

He went, and passed this last door 
eagerly. 


Then in a room he stood wherein there 


was 

A marble bath, whose brimming water 
yet 170 

Was scarcely still; a vessel of green 
glass 

Half full of odorous ointment was 
there set 

Upon the topmost step that still was 
wet, 

And jeweled shoes and women’s dainty 
gear, 

Lay cast upon the varied pavement 
near. 175 


In one quick glance these things his 
eyes did see, 

But speedily they turned round to be- 
hold 

Another sight, for throned on ivory 

There sat a woman, whose wet tresses 
rolled 

On to the floor in waves of gleaming 
gold, 180 

Cast back from such a form as, ere- 
while shown 

To one poor shepherd, lighted up Troy 
town. 


| Naked she was, the kisses of her feet 


‘Upon the floor a dying path had made 
From the full bath unto her ivory seat ; 
In her right hand, upon her bosom laid, 
She held a golden comb, a mirror 


weighed 187 
Her left hand down, aback her fair 
head lay 


Again he saw; a naked girl with wings | Dreaming awake of some long-vanished 


day. 


Her eyes were shut, but she seemed not 
to sleep, 190 

Her lps were murmuring things un- 
heard and low, 

Or sometimes twitched as though she 
needs must weep, 

Though from her eyes the tears refused 


to flow, 

And oft with heavenly red her cheek 
did glow, 

As if remembrance of some half-sweet 
shame 195 

Across the web of many memories 
came. 
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There stood the man, scarce daring to 
draw breath 

_ For fear the lovely sight should fade 

away ; 


Forgetting heaven, forgetting life and 
death, 

Trembling for fear lest something he 
should say 200 

Unwitting, lest some sob should yet 
betray 

His presence there, for to his eager 
eyes 


Already did the tears Heth to rise. 


But as he gazed, she moved, and with 


a sigh 
Bent forward, dropping down her 
gvolden head: 205 


‘* Alas, alas! another day gone by, 


Another day and no soul come,’’ she 
said ; 

‘‘Another year, and still I am not 
dead !”.”’ 


And with that word once more her 
head she raised, 

And on the trembling man with great 
eyes gazed. 210 


Then he imploring hands to her did. 


reach, 
And toward her very slowly ’gan to 
move 
And with wet eyes her pity did beseech, 
And seeing her about to speak, he 


strove 

From trembling BPs to utter words of 
love; 215 

But with a look she stayed his doubt- 
ful feet, 

And made sweet music as their eyes 
did meet. 


For now she spoke in gentle voice and 


clear, 

Using the Greek tongue that he knew 
full well: 

‘“What man art thou that thus hast 
wandered here, 220 

And found this lonely chamber where 
I dwell? 


Beware, beware! for I have many a 
spell ; 
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If greed of power and gold have led 
thee on, 

Not lightly shall this untold wealth be 
won. 


‘But if thou com’st here knowing of 
my tale, 225 
In hope to bear away my body fair, 
Stout must thine heart be, nor shall 
that avail 
If thou a wicked soul in thee dost bear ; 
So once again I bid thee to beware, 
Because no base man things like this 
may see, 230 
And live thereafter long and happily.”’ 


‘‘Uady,’’ he said, 
home, 

And in my city noble is my name; 

Neither on peddling voyage am I come, 

But, like my fathers, bent to gather 


‘‘in Florence is my 


fame ; 235 
And though thy face has set my heart 
, a-flame 


Yet of thy story nothing do I know, 
But here have meacered heedlessly 
enow. 


‘‘But since the sight of thee mine eyes 


did bless, 
What can I be but thine? what wouldst 
thou have? 240 


From those thy words, I deem from 
some distress 

By deeds of mine thy dear life I might 
save ; 

O then, delay not! if one ever gave 

His life to any, mine I give to thee; 

Come, tell me what the price of love 
must be? 245 


‘“Swift death, to be with thee a day 
and night 

And with the earliest dawning to be 
slain ? 

Or better, a long year of great delight, 

And many years of misery and pain? 

Or worse, and this poor hour for all my 
gain? 250 

A sorry merchant am I on this day, 

E’en as thou willest so must I obey.’’ 
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She said, ‘‘ What brave words! naught 
divine am I, 

But an unhappy and unheard-of maid 

Compelled by evil fate and destiny 255 

To live, who long ago should have been 
laid 

Under the earth within the cypress 
shade. 

Hearkenr awhile, and quickly shalt thou 
know 

What deed I pray thee to accomplish 
now. 


‘“God grant indeed thy words are not 
for naught! 260 

Then shalt thou save me, since for 
many a day 

To such a dreadful life I have been 
brought : 

Nor will I spare with all my heart to 
pay 

What man soever takes my grief away ; 

Ah! I will love thee, if thou lovest 
me 265 

But well enough my savior now to be. 


‘“My father lived a many years agone 
Lord of this land, master of all cun- 


ning, 

Who ruddy gold could draw from out 
gray stone, 

And gather wealth from many an un- 
eouth thing; 270 

He made the wilderness rejoice and 
sing, 

And such a leech he was that none 
could say 

Without his word what soul should 
pass away. 


‘‘Unto Diana such a gift he gave, 

Goddess above, below, and on the earth, 

That I should be her virgin and her 
slave 276 

From the first hour of my» most 
wretched birth ; 

Therefore my life had known but little 
mirth 

When I had come unto my twentieth 
year 

And the last time of hallowing drew 
anear. 280 


ool 


‘‘So in her temple had I lived and died 

And all would long ago have passed 
away, 

But ere that time came, did strange 
things betide, 

Whereby I am alive unto this day; 

Alas, the bitter words that I must 


say ! 
Ah! can I bring my wretched tongue 
to tell 286 


How I was brought unto this fearful 
hell? 


‘“A queen I was, what gods I knew, I 


loved, 

And nothing evil was there in my 
thought, 

And yet by love my wretched heart 
was moved 290 


Until to utter ruin I was brought! 

Alas! thou sayest our gods were vain 
and naught ; 

Wait, wait, till thou hast heard this 
tale of mine, 

Then shalt thou think them devilish 
or divine. 


‘‘Hearken! in spite of father and of 
vow 295 

I loved a man; but for that sin I think 

Men had forgiven me—yea, yea, even 
thou ; 

But from the gods the full cup must 
I drink, 

And into misery unheard-of sink, 

Tormented when their own names are 


forgot, 300 
And men must doubt if they e’er lived 
or not. 


‘*Glorious my lover was unto my sight, 

Most beautiful,—of love we grew so 
fain 

That we at last agreed, that on a night 

We should be happy, but that he were 


slain 305 

Or shut in hold; and neither joy nor 
pain 

Should else forbid that hoped-for time 
to be; 

So came the night that made a wretch 
of me. 


352 
‘Ah! well do I remember all that 
night, 
‘When through the window shone the 
| orb of June, 310 
And by the bed flickered the taper’s 
light, 
Whereby I trembled, gazing at the 
moon: 
Ah me! the meeting that we had, when 
soon 


Into his strong, well-trusted arms I fell, 
And many a sorrow we began to tell. 315 


‘Ah me! what parting on that night 
we had! 

I think the story of my great despair 

A little while might merry folk make 
sad; 

For, as he swept away my yellow hair 

To make my shoulder and my bosom 
bare, 320 

I raised mine eyes, and shuddering 
eould behold 

A shadow cast upon the bed of gold: 


‘‘Then suddenly was quenched my hot 
desire 

And he untwined his arms; the moon 
so pale 

A while ago, seemed changed to blood 
and fire, 325 

And yet my limbs beneath me did not 


fail, 
And neither had I strength to ery or 


wail, 

But stood there helpless, bare and 
shivering, 

With staring eyes still fixed upon the 
thing. 


‘*Because the shade that on the bed of 
old 330 
The changed and dreadful moon was 
throwing down 
Was of Diana, whom I did behold 
With knotted hair, and shining girt-up 
own, 
And on the high white brow a deadly 
frown 
Bent upon us, who stood searce draw- 
ing breath, 335 
Striving to meet the horrible sure 
_ death. 
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‘‘No word at all the dreadful goddess 
~ said, 

But soon across my feet my lover 
lay, : 

And well indeed I knew that he was 
dead ; 

And would that I had died on that 
same day! 340 

For in a while the image turned away, 

And without words my doom I under- 
stood, 

And felt a horror change my human 
blood. 


‘‘And there I fell, and on the floor I 


la 

By the dead man, till daylight came on 
me, 345 

And not a word thenceforward could 
I say 

For three years; till of grief and 
misery, 


The lingering pest, the cruel enemy, 

My father and his folk were dead and 
gone, 

And in this castle I was left alone: 350 


‘* And then the doom foreseen upon me 
fell, 

For Queen Diana did my body change 

Into a fork-tongued dragon, flesh and 
fell, 

And through the island nightly do I 
range, 

Or in the green sea mate with monsters 
strange, 355 

When in the middle of the moonlit 
night 

The sleepy mariner I do affright. 


‘‘But all day long upon this gold I lie 

Within this place, where never mason’s 
hand 

Smote trowel on the marble noisily ; 360 

Drowsy I lie, no folk at my command, 

Who once was called the Lady of the 
Land ; 

Who might have bought a kingdom 
with a kiss, 

Yea, half the world with such a sight 
as this.’’ 
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And therewithal, with rosy fingers 


light, 365 
Backward her heavy-hanging hair she 
threw, 
To give her naked beauty more to 
- sight; 
But when, forgetting all the things he 
knew, 
Maddened with love unto the prize he 
drew, 
She cried: ‘‘Nay, wait! for wherefore 
wilt thou die, 370 
Why should we not be happy, thou 
and I? 


‘*Wilt thou not save me? once in every 
year 

This rightful form of mine that thou 
dost see 

By favor of the goddess have I here 

From sunrise unto sunset given me, 375 

That some brave man may end my 
misery. 

And thou—art thou not brave? can thy 
heart fail, 

Whose eyes e’en now are weeping at 
my tale? 


‘Then listen! when this day is over- 
past, 

A fearful monster shall I be again, 380 

And thou mayst be my savior at the 
last, 

Unless, once more, 
naught and vain. 

If thou of love and sovereignty art 
fain, 

Come thou next morn, and when thou 
seest here 

A hideous dragon, have thereof no 
fear, 385 


thy words are 


‘But take the loathsome head up in 
thine hands 

And kiss it, and be master presently 

Of twice the wealth that is in all the 
lands 

From Cathay to the head of Italy; 

And master also, if it pleaseth thee, 390 

Of all thou praisest as so fresh and 
bright, 

Of what thou callest crown of all de- 
light. 


1 desirous 
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‘Ah! with what joy then shall I see 


again 

The sunlight on the green grass and 
the trees, . 

And hear the clatter of the summer 
rain, 395 

And see the joyous folk beyond the 
seas. 

Ah, me! to hold my child upon my 
knees, 


After the weeping of unkindly tears 
And all the wrongs of these four hun- 


dred years. 

‘““Go now, go quick! leave this gray 
heap of stone; 400 

And from thy glad heart think upon 
thy way, 

How I shall love thee—yea, love thee 
alone, 

That bringest me from dark death unto 
day ; 


For this shall be thy wages and thy 


‘wk PAY; 
Unheard-of wealth, unheard-of love is 


near “405 
If thou hast heart a little dread to 
bear.”’ 
Therewith she turned to go; but he 
eried out: | 
‘Ah! wilt thou leave me then without 
one kiss, 

To slay the very -seeds of fear and 
doubt, 

That glad to-morrow may bring cer- 
tain bliss? 410 

Hast thou forgotten how love lives by 
this, 

The memory of some hopeful close 
embrace, : 


Low whispered words within some 
lonely place ?’’ 


But she, when his bright glittering eyes 


she saw 

And burning cheeks, cried out: ‘‘ Alas, 
alas! 415 

Must I be quite undone, and wilt thou 
draw 

A. worse fate on me than the first one 
was? 

O haste thee from this fatal place to 
pass ! 
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Yet, ere thou goest, take this, lest thou 
shouldst deem 

Thou hast been fooled by some strange 
mid-day dream.’’ 420 

So saying, blushing like a new-kissed 
maid, 

From off her neck a little gem she 
drew, 

That, ’twixt those snowy rose-tinged 
hillocks laid, 

The secrets of her glorious beauty 


knew; 

And ere he well perceived what she 
would do, 425 

She touched his hand, the gem within 
it lay, 

And, turning, from his sight she fled 
away. 


Then at the doorway where her rosy 
heel 
Had glanced and vanished, he awhile 


did stare, 
And still upon his hand he seemed to 
feel 430 


The varying kisses of her fingers fair ; 

Then turned he toward the dreary 
erypt and bare, 

And. dizzily throughout the castle 
passed 

Till by the ruined fane he stood at last. 


Then weighing still the gem within his 
hand, 435 

He stumbled backward through the 
cypress wood, 

Thinking the while of some strange 
lovely land 

Where all his life should be most fair 


and good; 

Till on the valley’s wall of hills he 
stood, 

And slowly thence passed down unto 
the bay 440 

Red with the death of that bewildering 
day. 


The next day came, and he, who all the 
night 

Had ceaselessly been turning in his bed, 

Arose and clad himself in armor 
bright, 
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And many a danger he rememberéd ; 

Storming of towns, lone sieges full of 
dread, 446 

That with renqwn his heart had borne 
him through, 

And this thing seemed a little thing 
to do. 


So on he went, and on the way he 
thought 
Of all the glorious things of yesterday, 
Naught of the price whereat they must 
be bought, 451 
But ever to himself did softly say: 
‘No roaming now, my wars are passed 
away ; 
No long dull days devoid of happiness, 
When such a love my yearning heart 
shall bless.’’ 455 


Thus to the castle did he come at last, 
But when unto the gateway he drew 


near, 

And underneath its ruined archway 
passed 

Into the court, a strange noise did he 
hear, 

And through his heart there shot a 
pang of fear; 460 


Trembling, he gat his sword into his 
hand, 

And midmost of the cloisters took his 
stand. 


But for a while that unknown noise 
increased, 

A rattling that with strident roars did 
blend 

And whining moans; but suddenly it 
ceased ; 465 

A fearful thing stood at the Ses S 
end 

And eyed him for a while, then ’gan to 
wend 

Adown the cloisters, and began again 

That rattling, and the moan like fiends 
in pain. 


And as it came on towards him, with 
its teeth 470 

The body of a slain goat did it tear, 

The blood whereof in its hot jaws did 
seethe, 
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And on its tongue he saw the smoking 
hair ; 

Then his heart sank, and standing 
trembling there, 

Throughout his mind wild thoughts 
and fearful ran, 475 

‘‘Some fiend she was,’’ he said, ‘‘the 
bane of man.’’ 


Yet he abode fas still, although his 
blood 

Curdled within him: 
dropped the goat, 

And creeping on, came close to where 


the thing 


he stood, 

And raised its head to him, and 
wrinkled throat ; 480 

Then he cried out and wildly at her 
smote, 

Shutting his-eyes, and turned and from 
the place 

Ran swiftly, with a white and ghastly 
face. 


But little things rough stones and tree- 
trunks seemed, 

And if he fell, he rose and ran on still; 

No more he felt his hurts than if he 


dreamed, 486 
He made no stay for valley or steep 
hill, 


Heedless he dashed through many a 
foaming rill, 

Until he came unto the ship at last 

And with no word into the deep hold 
passed. 490 


Meanwhile the dragon, seeing him clean 

| gone, 

Followed him not, but erying horribly, 

Caught up within her jaws a block of 
stone 

And ground it into powder, 
turned she, 

With cries that folk could hear far out 


then 


at sea, | 495 
And reached the treasure set apart of 
old, 


To brood above the hidden heaps of 


gold. 


Yet was she seen again on many a day 
By some half-waking mariner or herd, 


Playing amid the ripples of the bay, 
Or on the hills making all things 


afeard, 501 
Or in the wood that did that castle 
gird, 


But never any man again durst rex) 
To seek her woman’s form, and end 
her woe. 


As for the man, who knows what 


things he bore? 505 
What mournful faces peopled the sad 
night, 


What wailings vexed him with re- 
proaches sore, 

What images of that nigh-gained de- 
light! 

What dreamed caresses from 
hands and white, 

Turning to horrors ere they reached 
the best ; 510 

What struggles vain, what shame, 
what huge unrest? 


soft 


No man he knew; three days he lay 
and raved 
And cried for death, until a lethargy 
Fell on him, and his fellows thought 
him saved ; 514 
But on the third night he awoke to die; 
And at Byzantium doth his body lie 
Between two blossoming pomegranate 
trees, 
Within the churchyard of the Genoese. 


-~Srrto-Comic RoMANCE 
LORD BYRON 
DON JUAN AND HAIDEE! 


From Don JuAN, Canto II. 
CXI 

How long in his damp trance young 
Juan lay 

He knew not, for the earth was gone 
for him, 

And time had nothing more of night 
nor day 


1Pon Juan has swum to shore after being 
shipwrecked and is lying exhausted and un- 
conscious, 


356 
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For his congealing blood, and senses 


dim ; 
And how this heavy faintness passed 
away 805 


He knew not, till each painful pulse 
and limb, 

And tingling vein, seemed throbbing 
back to life, 

For Death, though vanquished, still 
retired with strife. 


CXII 
His eyes he opened, shut, again un- 
closed, 
For all was doubt and dizziness; he 
thought 810 


He still was in the boat, and had but 
dozed, 

And felt again with his despair o’er- 
wrought, 

And wished it death in which he had 
reposed, 

And then once more his feelings back 
were brought, 

And slowly by his swimming eyes was 

' seen 815 
A lovely female face of seventeen, 


CXIII 


"T'was bending close o’er his, and the 
small mouth 
Seemed almost prying into his for 


breath ; 

And chafing him, the soft warm hand 
of youth 

Recalled his answering spirits back 
from death ; 820 

And, bathing his chill temples, tried to 
soothe 


Kach pulse to animation, till beneath 

Its gentle touch and trembling care, a 
sigh 

To these kind efforts made a low reply. 


CXIV 
Then was the cordial poured, and man- 
tle flung 825 
Around his searee-clad limbs; and the 
fair arm 


Raised higher the faint head which 
o’er it hung; 


= 


Ayd her transparent. cheek, all pure 


and warm, 

Pillowed his death-like forehead ; then 
she wrung" 

His dewy curls, long drenched by 
every storm ; 830 


And watched with eagerness each 
throb that drew 

A sigh from his heaved bosom—and 
hers, too. 


CXV 


And lifting him with care into the 
cave, * 

The gentle girl, and her a.tendant,— 
one 

Young, yet her elder, and of brow less 
orave, 835 

And more robust of figure,—then bhe- 
oun 

To kindle fire, and as the new flames 
gave 

Light to the rocks that roofed them, 
which the sun 

Had never seen, the maid, or what- 


soe ’er 

She was, appeared distinct, and tall, 
and fair. 840 

CXVI 

Her brow was overhung with coins of 
gold, 

That sparkled o’er the auburn of her 
hair— 


Her clustering hair, whose longer locks 
were rolled 

In braids behind; and though her 
stature were 

Even of the highest for a female 
mould, 845 

They nearly reached her heel; and in 
her air 

There was a something which bespoke 
command, } 

As one who was a lady in the land. 


CXVII 


Her hair, I said, was auburn; but her 
eyes 

Were black as death, their lashes the 
same hue, 850 


METRICAL 


Of downeast length, in whose silk 
shadow lies 

Deepest attraction; for when to the 
view 

Forth from its raven fringe the full 
glance flies, 

Ne’er with such force the swiftest ar- 
row flew; 

"T is as the snake late coiled, who pours 
his length, 855 

And hurls at once his venom and his 
strength. 


CXVIT 


Her brow was white and low, her 
cheek’s pure dye 

Like twilight rosy still with the set 
sun ; 


Short upper lip—sweet lips! that make 
us sigh 

Ever to, have seen such; for she was 
one 860 


Fit for the model of a statuary, 

(A race of mere impostors, when all’s 
done— 

I’ve seen much finer women, ripe and 
real, 

Than all the nonsense of their stone 
ideal). 864 


CXIX 


I'll tell you why I say so, for ’t is just 

One should not rail without a decent 
cause : 

There was an Irish lady, to whose bust 

I ne’er saw justice done, and yet she 
was 

A frequent model; and if e’er she must 

Yield to stern Time and Nature’s 
wrinkling laws, — 870 

They will destroy a face which mortal 
thought 

Ne’er compassed, nor less mortal chisel 
wrought. 


Cxx 


And such was she, the lady of the cave ; 
Her dress was very different from the 

Spanish, 874 
Simpler, and yet of colors not so grave ; 
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For, as you know, the Spanish women 
banish 

Bright hues when out of doors, and yet, 
while wave 

Around them, (what I hope will never 
vanish ) 


The basquina and the mantilla, they 
Seem at the same time mystical and 


gay. 880 
CXXI 


But with our damsel this was not the 
case: 

Her dress was many-colored, finely 
spun ; . 

Her locks curled negligently round her 
face, 

But through them gold and gems pro- 
fusely shone: 

Her girdle sparkled, and the richest 
lace 885 

Flowed in her veil, and many a pre- 
cious stone 

Flashed on her little hand; but, what 

' was shocking, 

Her small snow feet had slippers, but 

no stocking. 


CXXII 


The other female’s dress was not un- 
like, 
But of inferior materials: she 890 


Had not so many ornaments to strike, 


Her hair had silver only, bound to be 

Her dowry; and her veil, in form alike, 

Was coarser ; and her air, though firm, 
less free; 

Her hair was thicker, but less long; her 
eyes 895 

As black, but quicker, and of smaller 
size. 


CXXIII 


And these two tended him, and cheered 


him both 

With food and raiment, and those soft 
attentions, 

Which are—as I must own—of female 
erowth, 
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And have ten thousand delicate inven- 

. tions: 900 

_ They made a most superior mess of 
broth, 

A thing which poesy but seldom men- 
tions, 

But the best dish that e’er was cooked 

. since Homer’s 

Achilles ordered dinner 
comers. 


for new 


CXXIV 


I'l] tell you who they were, this female 


pair, 905 

Lest they should seem princesses in 
disguise ; © 

Besides, I hate all mystery,-and that 
air 

Of clap-trap, which your recent poets 
prize ; 

And so, in short, the girls they really 
were 

They shall appear before your curious 
eyes, 910 

Mistress and maid; the first was only 
daughter 

Of an old man, who lived upon the 
water. 

CXXV 


A fisherman he had been in his youth, 
And still a sort of fisherman was he; 914 
But other speculations were, in sooth, 
Added to his connection with the sea, 
Perhaps not so respectable, in truth: 
A little smuggling, and some piracy, 

Left him, at last, the sole of many 

masters 
Of an ill-gotten million of piastres. 920 


CXXVI 


A fisher, therefore, was he,—though of 
men, 

Like Peter the Apostle,—and he fished 

For wandering merchant-vessels, now 


and then, 
And sometimes caught as many as he 
wished ; 924 


The cargoes he confiscated, and gain 
He sought in the slave-market too, and 
dished 


Full many a morsel for that Turkish 
trade, 

By which, no doubt, a good deal may 
be made. “ 


CXXVII 


He was a Greek, and on his isle had 
built 929 

(One of the wild and smaller Cyclades) 

A very handsome house from out his 
guilt, 

And there he lived exceedingly at ease ; 

Heaven knows, what cash he got or 
blood he spilt, 

A sad old fellow was he, if you please; 

But this I know, it was a spacious 


building, 935 
Full of barbaric carving, paint, and 
gilding. 
COXXVIII 


He had an only daughter, called 
Haidée, 

The greatest heiress of the Eastern 
Isles ; 

Besides, so very beautiful was she, 

Her dowry was as nothing to her 
smiles : 940 

Still in her teens, and like a lovely tree 

She grew to womanhood, and between 
whiles 

Rejected several suitors, just to learn 

How to accept a better in his turn. 944 


CXXIX 


And walking out upon the beach, below 

The cliff, towards sunset, on that day 
she found, 

Insensible,—not dead, but nearly so,— 

Don Juan, almost famished, and half 
drowned ; 

But being naked, she was shocked, you 
know, 

Yet deemed herself in common pity 
bound, 950 

As far as in her lay, ‘‘to take him in, 

A stranger’’ dying—with so white a 
skin. 
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But taking him into her father’s house 
Was not exactly the best way to save, 
But like conveying to the cat the 

mouse, 955 
Or people in a trance into their grave; 
Because the good old man had so much 


my vous, ‘at 

Unlike the honest Arab thieves so 
brave, 

He would have hospitably cured the 
stranger, 

And sold him instantly when out of 
danger. 960 


CXXXT 
And therefore, with her maid, she 
thought it best 
(A- virgin always on her maid relies) 
To place him in the cave for present 


rest : 

And when, at last, he opened his black 
eyes, 

Their charity increased about their 
guest ; 965 

And their compassion grew to such a 
size, 

It opened half the turnpike-gates to 
heaven— 

(St. Paul says, ’tis the toll which must 
be given.) 


CXXXII 


They made a fire,—but such a fire as 
they 
Upon the moment could contrive with 


such 970 

Materials as were cast up round the 
bay,— 

Some broken planks, and oars, that to | 
the touch 

Were nearly tinder, since, so long they 
lay, 

A mast was almost crumbled to a- 
erutch ; 

But, by God’s grace, here wrecks were 
in such plenty, 975 

That there was fuel to have furnished 
twenty. 


tnous, mind 
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CXXXIII 


He had a bed of furs, and a pelisse, 

For Haidée stripped ‘her sables off to 
make | 

His couch; and, that he might be more 
at ease, 

And warm, in ease by chance he should 
awake, 980 

They also gave a petticoat apiece, 

She and her maid,—and promised Py 
daybreak 

To pay him a fresh visit, with a dish 

For breakfast, of eggs, coffee, bread, 
and fish. 


CXXXIV 


And thus they left him to his lone 
repose: 985 

Juan slept like a top, or like the dead, 

Who sleep at last, perhaps (God only 
knows), 

Just for the present; and in his lulled 
head 

Not even a vision of his former woes 

Throbbed in aceurséd dreams, which 
sometimes spread 990 

Unwelcome visions of our former years, 

Till the eye, cheated, opens thick with 


tears. 
CXXKV 

Young Juan slept all dreamless :—but 
the maid, 

Who smoothed his pillow, as she left 
the den 

Looked back upon him, and a moment 
stayed, 995 

And turned, believing that he called 
again. 


He slumbered; yet she thought, at 
least she said 

(The heart will slip, .even as the 
tongue and pen), 

He had pronounced her name—but she 
forgot 999 

That at this moment Juan knew it not. 


CXXXVI 


And pensive to her father’s house she 
went, 
Enjoining silence strict to Zoé, who 
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Better than her knew what, in fact, 
she meant, 

She being wiser by a year or two: 

. A year or two’s an age when rightly 
spent, 1005 

And Zoé spent hers, as most women do, 

In gaining all that useful sort of 
knowledge 

Which is acquired in Nature’s good old 
college. 


CXXXVII 


The morn broke, and found Juan 
slumbering still 

Fast in his cave, and nothing clashed 
upon 1010 

His rest; the rushing of the neighbor- 
ing rill, 

And the young beams of the excluded 
sun, 

Troubled him not, and he might sleep 
his fill; 

And need he had of slumber yet, for 


none 
Had suffered more—his hardships were 
comparative 1015 


To those related in my granddad’s 
“Narrative. ”’ 


CXXXVIIT 


Not so Haidée: she sadly tossed and 
tumbled, 

And started from her sleep, and, turn- 
ing o’er, 

Dreamed of a thousand wrecks, 0’er 
which she stumbled, 

And handsome @Gorpses strewed upon 


the shore; 1020 
And woke her maid so early that she 
erumbled, 
And ealled her father’s old slaves up, 
who swore hayes 
In several oaths—Armenian, Turk, and 
Greek— 
They knew not what to think of such 
a freak. 
CXXXIX 
But up she got, and up she made them 
get, 1025 
With some pretence about the sun, that 
makes 
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Sweet skies just when he rises, or is 


Set ; 
And ’tis, no doubt, a sight to see when 
breaks : 


Bright Phcebus, while the mountains 
still are wet 
With mist, and every bird with him 


awakes, 1030 
And night is flung off like a mourning 
suit 
Worn for a husband,—or some other 
brute. 


CXL 


I say, the sun is a most glorious sight ; 

I’ve seen him rise full oft; indeed of 
late 1034 

I have sat up on purpose all the night, 

Which hastens, as physicians say, one’s 
fate ; . 

And so all ye, who would be in the 
right 

In health and purse, begin your day to 


date 

From daybreak, and when coffined at 
fourscore, 

Engrave upon the plate, you rose at 
four. 1040 


CXLI 


And Haidée met the morning face to 
face ; 

Her own was freshest, though a fever- 
ish flush 

Had dyed it with the headlong blood, 


whose race 

From heart to cheek is curbed into a 
blush, 

Like to a torrent which a mountain’s 
base, 1045 

That overpowers some Alpine river’s 
rush, 


Checks to a lake, whose waves in cir- 
eles spread ; 
Or the Red Sea—but the sea is not red. 


CXLII 


And down the cliff the island virgin 
came, 

And near the cave her quick light: foot- 
steps drew, 1050 
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While the sun smiled on her with his 
first flame, 

And young Aurora kissed her lips with 
dew, 

Taking her for a sister ; just the same 

Mistake you would have made on see- 
ing the two, 

Although the mortal, quite as fresh 


and fair, 1055 
Had all the advantage, too, of not be- 
ing air. 


CXLITI 


And when into the cavern Haidée 
stepped 

All timidly, yet rapidly, she saw 

That like an infant Juan sweetly slept; 

And then she stopped, and stood as if 


in awe 1060 
(For sleep is awful), and on tiptoe 
crept 
And wrapped him closer, lest the air, 
too raw, 


Should reach his blood, then o’er him 
still as death 
Bent, with hushed lips, that drank his 
- searce-drawn breath. 


CXLIV 


And thus like to an angel o’er the 


dying 1065 

Who die in righteousness, she leaned ; 
and there 

All tranquilly the shipwrecked boy was 
lying, 

As o’er him lay the calm and stirless 
air: 

But Zoé the meantime some eggs was 
frying, 

Since, after all, no doubt the youthful 
pair 1070 


_ Must breakfast—and, betimes, lest they 
should ask it, 

She drew out her provision from the 
basket. 


CXLV 


She knew that the best feelings must 
have victual, 

And that a shipwrecked youth would 
hungry be; . 


Besides, being less in love, she yawned 
a little, 1075 

And felt her veins chilled by the 
neighboring sea; 

And so, she cooked their breakfast to 
a tittle; 

I can’t say that she gave them any tea, 

But there were eggs, fruit, coffee, 
bread, fish, honey, 

With Scio wine,—and all for love, not 
money. 1080 


CXLVI 


And Zoé, when the eggs were ready, 
and 

The coffee made, would fain have 
wakened Juan; 

But Haidée stopped her with her quick 
small hand, 

And without word, a sign her finger 


drew on 
Her lip, which Zoé needs must under- 
stand ; 1085 


And, the first breakfast spoiled, pre- 
pared a new one, 

Because her mistress would not let her 
break 

That sleep which seemed as it would 
ne’er awake. 


CXLVII 


For still he lay, and on his thin worn 
cheek | 

A purple hectic played like dying day 

On the snow-tops of distant hills: the 
streak 1091 

Of sufferance yet upon his forehead 
lay, 

Where the blue veins looked shadowy, 
shrunk, and weak ; 

And his black curls were dewy with the 
spray, 

Which weighed upon them yet, all 
damp and salt, 1095 

Mixed with the stony vapors of the 
vault. 


CXLVIITI 


And she bent o’er him, and he lay 
beneath, 

Hushed as the babe upon its mother’s 
breast, 
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Drooped as the willow when no winds 
ean breathe, 
_ Lulled like the depth of ocean when at 


rest, 1100 
Fair as the crowning rose of the whole 
wreath, 


Soft as the ‘eallow eygnet in its nest; 

In short, he was a very pretty fellow, 

Although his woes had turned him 
rather yellow. 


CXLIX 


He woke and gazed, and would have 
slept again, 1105 
But. the fair face which met his eyes 


forbade 

Those eyes to close, though weariness 
and pain 

Had further sleep a further pleasure 
made; 

For woman’s face was never formed 


in vain 1109 
For Juan, so that even when he prayed 
He turned from grisly saints, and 
martyrs hairy, 
To the sweet portraits of the Virgin 
Mary. 


CL 


And thus upon his elbow he arose, 

And looked upon the lady, in whose 
cheek 

The pale contended with the purple 
rose, : 1115 

As with an effort she began to speak; 

Her eyes were eloquent, her words 
would pose, 

Although she told him, in good modern 
Greek, 

With an Jonian accent, low and sweet, 

That he was faint, and must not talk, 
but eat. 1120 


CLI 


Now Juan could not understand a 
word, 

Being no Grecian; but he had an ear, 

And her voice was the warble of a bird, 

So soft, so sweet, so delicately clear, 

That finer, simpler music ne’er was 
heard ; 1125 
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The sort of sound we echo with a tear, 

Without knowing why—an overpower- 
ing tone, 

Whence Melody descends as from a 
throne. 


CLIT 


And Juan gazed as one who is awoke 
By a distant organ, doubting if he be © 
Not yet a dreamer, till the spell is: 
broke 1131 
By the watchman, or some such reality, 
Or by one’s early valet’s curséd knock; 


At least it is a heavy sound to me, 


Who lke a morning slumber—for the 
night 1135 

Shows stars and women in a better 
light. 


CLIII 


And Juan, too, was helped out from 
his dream, 

Or sleep, or whatsoe’er it was, by 
feeling 

A most prodigious appetite: the steam 

Of Zoe’s cookery no doubt was stealing 

Upon his senses, and the kindling beam 

Of the new fire, which Zoé kept up, 


kneeling, 

To stir her viands, made him quite 
awake 

And long for food, but chiefly a beef- 
steak. ) 


CLIV 


But beef is rare within these oxless 
isles ; 1145 

Goat’s flesh there is, no doubt, and kid, 
and mutton; 

And, when a holiday upon them smiles, 

A joint upon their barbarous spits they 
put on: 

But this occurs but seldom, between 
whiles, 

For some of these are rocks with searee 
a hut on; | 1150 

Others are fair and fertile, among 
which ) 

This, though not large, was one of the 
most rich. 
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CLV 


I say that beef is rare, and can’t help 
thinking 

That the old fable of the Minotaur— 

From which our modern morals, 
rightly shrinking, 1155 

Condemn the royal lady’s taste who 
wore 

A cow’s shape for a mask—was only 
(sinking 

The allegory) a mere type, no more, 

That Pasiphae promoted breeding 
cattle, 1159 

To make the Cretans bloodier in battle. 


CLVI 
For we all know that English people 
are 
Fed upon beef—I won’t say much of 
beer, 


Because ’tis liquor only, and being far 
From this my subject, has no business 


here; 

We know, too, they are very fond of 
war, 1165 

A. pleasure—like all pleasures—rather 
dear ; 

So were the Cretans—from which I 
infer 


That beef and battles both were owing | 


to her. 
CLVII 


But to resume. The languid Juan 
raised 1169 

His head upon his elbow, and he saw 

A sight on which he had not lately 

3» gazed, 

As all his latter meals had been quite 
raw, | 

Three or four things, for which the 
Lord he praised, 

And, feeling still the famished vulture 
onaw, 1174 

He fell upon whate’er was offered, like 

A priest, a shark, an alderman, or pike. 


CLVIII 


He ate, and he was well supplied; 
and she, 

Who watched him like a mother, would 
have fed 
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Him past all bounds, because she smiled 


to see 
Such appetite in one she had deemed 
dead : 1180 


But Zoé, being older than Haidée, 
Knew (by tradition, for she ne’er had 
read) | 


That famished people must be slowly 


nurst, 
And fed by spoonfuls, else they always 
burst. 1184 


CLIX 


And so she took the liberty to state, 

Rather by deeds than words, because 
the case 

Was urgent, that the gentleman, whose 
fate 

Had made her mistress quit her bed to 
trace 

The sea-shore at this hour, must leave 
his plate, 

Unless he wished to die upon the 


place— 1190 

She snatched it, and refused another 
morsel, 

Saying, he had gorged enough to make 
a horse ill. 

CLX 

Next they—he being naked, save a 
tattered 

Pair of scarce decent trousers—went 
to work, 

And in the fire his recent rags they 
seattered, 1195 

And dressed him, for the present, like 
a Turk, 


Or Greek—that is, although it not 
much mattered, 

Omitting turban, 
dirk,— 

They furnished him, entire, except 
some stitches, 

With a clean shirt, and very spacious 
breeches. 1200 


slippers, pistols, 


CLXI 


And then fair Haidée tried her tongue 
at speaking, 

But not a word could Juan compre- 
hend, 
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Although he listened so that the young 
Greek in 

_Her earnestness would ne’er have 
made an end; 1204 

And, as he interrupted not, went eking 

Her speech out to her protégé and 
friend, 

Till pausing at the last her breath to 
take, 

She saw he did not understand Romaie. 


CLXII 


And then she had recourse to nods, and 


signs, 

And smiles, and sparkles of the speak-. 
ing eye, 1210 

And read (the only book she could) 
the lines" 

Of his fair face, and found, by sym- 
pathy, 

The answer eloquent, wherg the soul 
shines 

And darts in one quick ites a long 
reply ; 

And thus in every look she saw ex- 
pressed 1215 


A world of words, and things at which 
she guessed. 


CLAIII 


And now, by dint of fingers and of 
eyes, 

And words repeated after her, he took 

A lesson in her tongue; but by surmise, 

No doubt, less of her language than her 
look: 1220 

As he who studies fervently the skies 

Turns oftener to the stars than to his 
book, 

Thus Juan learned his alpha beta 
better 

From Haidée’s glance than any graven 
letter. 


CLXAIV 


"Tis pleasing to be schooled in a 
strange tongue 1225 

By female lips and eyes—that is, I 
mean, 

When both the teacher and the taught 
are young, 


As+was the ease, at least, where I have 
been ; 

They smile So when one’s right, and 
when one’s wrong 

They smile still more, and then there 
intervene 1230 

Pressure of hands, perhaps even a 
chaste kiss ;— 

I learned the little that I know by this: 


CLXV 
That is, some words of Spanish, Turk, 
and Greek, 
Italian not at all, having no teachers; 
Much English I cannot pretend to 


speak, 1235 

Learning that language chiefly from its 
preachers, 

Barrow, South, Tillotson, whom every 
week 

I study, also Blair—the highest reach- 
ers 


Of eloquence in piety and prose— 
I hate your poets, so read none of 
those. 1240 


CLXVI 


As for the ladies, I have nought to say, 

A wanderer from the British world of 
fashion, 

Where I, like other ‘‘dogs, have had 
my day,’’ 

Like other men, too, may have had my 
passion— 

But that, like other things, has passed 
away 1245 

And all i fools whom I could lay the 
lash on: 

Foes, friends, men, women, now are 
nought to me 

But dreams of what has been, no more 
to be. 


CLXAVII 


Return we to Don Juan. He begun 

To hear new words, and to repeat 
them ; but 1250 

Some feelings, universal as the sun, 

Were such as could not in his breast 
be shut 
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More than within the bosom of a nun: 

He was in love,—as you would be, no 
doubt, 

With a young benefactress,—so was 
she, 1255 

Just in the way we very often see. 


CLXVIII 
And every day by daybreak—rather 
early 
For Juan, who was somewhat fond of 
rest— 
She came into the cave, but it was 
merely 1259 


To see her bird reposing in his nest; 

And she would softly stir his locks so 
curly 

Without anche her yet slumbering 
guest, 

Breathing all gently o’er his cheek and 
mouth, 

As o’er a bed of roses the sweet south. 


CLXIX 


And every morn his color freshlier 


came, 1265 

And every day helped on his convales- 
cence ; 

"Twas well, because health in the hu- 
man frame 

Is pleasant, besides being true love’s 
essence, 

For health and idleness to passion’s 
flame 

Are oil and gunpowder ; and some good 
lessons 1270 

Are also learnt from Ceres and from 
Bacchus, 

Without whom Venus will not long 
attack us. 


CLXX 


While Venus fills the heart, (without 
heart, really, . 
Love, though good always, is not quite 
_ so good, ) 1274 
Ceres presents a plate of vermicelli,— 
For love must be sustained like flesh 
and blood,— 
While Bacchus pours out wine, or 
hands a jelly: 
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Eggs, oysters, too, are amatory food; 

But who is their purveyor from above 

Heaven knows,—it may be Neptune, 
Pan, or Jove. 1280 


CLXXI 


When Juan woke he found some good 
things ready, 

A bath, a breakfast, and the finest 
eyes 

That ever made a youthful heart less 
steady, 

Besides her maid’s, as pretty for their 
S1Ze ; 1284 

But I have sBLBh of all this already— 

And repetition’s tiresome and un- 
wise,— 

Well—Juan, after bathing in the sea, 

Came always back to coffee and Haidée. 


CLXXII 
Both were so young, and one so inno- 
cent, 
That bathing passed for nothing ; Juan 
seemed 1290 
To her, as ’twere, the kind of being 
sent, 


Of whom these two years she had 
nightly dreamed, 

A something to be loved, a creature 
meant 

To be her happiness, and whom she 
deemed 

To render happy; all who joy would 
win 1295 

Must share it,—Happiness was born a 
twin. 


CLXXIT 


It was such pleasure to behold him, 
such 

Enlargement of existence to partake 

Nature with him, to thrill beneath his 
touch, 

To watch him slumbering, and to see 
him wake: 1300 

To live with him for ever were too 
much ; 

But then the thought of parting made 
her quake ; 
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He was her own, her ocean-treasure, 
cast 

Like a rich wreck—her first love, and 
her last. 


CLXXIV 


And thus a moon rolled on, and fair 

Haidée 1305 
Paid daily visits to her boy, and took 
Such plentiful precautions, that still he 
Remained unknown within tis craggy 


nook ; 

At last her father’s prows ne out to 
sea, 

For certain merchantmen upon the 
look, 1310 


Not as of yore to carry off an Io, 
But three Ragusan vessels, bound for 


Scio. 
CLXXV 

Then came her freedom, for she had no 
mother, 

So that, her father being at sea, she 
was 

Free as a married woman, or such 
other 1315 

Female, as where she likes may freely 
pass, 

Without even the encumbrance of a 
brother, 


The freest she that ever gazed on glass: 

I speak of Christian lands in this 
comparison, 

Where wives, at least, are seldom kept 
in garrison. 1320 


CLXXVI 


Now she prolonged her visits and her 
talk 

(For they must talk), and he had 

| learnt to say 

So much as to propose to take a walk,— 

For little had he wandered since the 
day 

On which, like a young flower snapped 
from the stalk, 1325 

Drooping and dewy on the beach he 
lay,— 

And cer they walked out in the after- 
noon, 

And saw the sun set opposite the moon. 
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g CLXXVII 


It was a wild and breaker-beaten coast, 
With cliffs above, and a broad sandy 


shore, 1330 
Guarded by shoals and rocks as by an 
host, 


With here and there a creek, whose 
aspect wore 

A better welcome to the tempest-tossed ; 

And rarely ceased the haughty billow’s 
roar, 

Save on the dead long summer days, 
which make 1335 

The outstretched ocean glitter like a 
lake. 


CLXXVIII 


And the small ripple spilt upon the 
beach 

Searcely o’erpassed the cream of your 
champagne, 

When o’er the brim the sparkling 
bumpers reach, 

That spring-dew of the spirit! the 
heart’s rain! 1340 

Few things surpass old wine; and they 

~may preach 

Who please,—the more because they 
preach in vain,— 

Let us have wine and women, mirth 
and laughter, 

Sermons and soda-water the day after. 


OLX XIX 


Man, being reasonable, must get 
drunk ; 1345 

The best of life is but intoxication: 

Glory, the grape, love, gold, in these 


are sunk 

The hopes of all men, and of every 
nation ; 

Without their sap, how branchless were 
the trunk 

Of life’s strange tree, so fruitful on 
occasion ! 1350 

But to return,—Get very drunk; and 
when 

You wake with headache—you shall see 
what then! 
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CLXXX 


Ring for your valet—bid him quickly 


bring 

Some hock and soda-water, then you’ll 
know 

A pleasure worthy Xerxes the great 
king ; 1355 

For not the blest sherbet, sublimed 
with snow, 

Nor the first sparkle of the desert- 
spring, 


Nor Burgundy in all its sunset glow, 
After long travel, ennui, love, or 


slaughter, 
Vie with that draught of hock and 
soda-water ! 1360 
CLXXXI 


The coast—I think it was the coast 
that I 

Was just describing—Yes, it was the 
coast— 

Lay at this period quiet as the sky, 

The sands untumbled, the blue waves 


untossed, 

And all was stillness, save the sea- 
bird’s ery, 1365 

And dolphin’s leap, and little billow 
crossed 

By some low rock or shelve, that made 
it fret 


Against the boundary it scarcely wet. 


CLXXXIT 


And forth they wandered, her sire 
being gone, 1369 

As I have said, upon an expedition ; 

And mother, brother, guardian, she 
had none, 

Save Zoé, who, although with due 

precision 

She waited on her lady with the sun, 

Thought daily service was her only 
mission, 

Bringing warm water, wreathing her 
long tresses, 1375 

And asking now and then for cast-off 
dresses. 


CLXXXITII 


It was the cooling hour, just when the 
rounded 

Red sun sinks down behind the azure 
hill, 

Which then seems as if the whole earth 
it bounded, 

Circling all nature, hushed, and dim, 


and still, 1380 
With the far mountain-crescent half 
surrounded 


On one side, and the deep sea calm and 
chill 

Upon the other, and the rosy sky, 

With one star sparkling through it like 
an eye. 


CLXXXIV 


And thus they wandered forth, and 
hand in hand, 1385 

Over the shining pebbles and the shells, 

Glided along the smooth and hardened 
sand, 

And in the worn and wild receptacles 

Worked by the storms, yet worked as it 
were planned— 

In hollow halls, with sparry roofs and 
cells, 1390 

They turned to rest; and, each clasped 
by an arm, 

Yielded to the deep twilight’s purple 
charm. 


CLXXXV 


They looked up to the sky, whose 
floating glow 

Spread like a rosy ocean, vast and 
bright ; 

They gazed upon the glittering sea 
below, 1395 

Whence the broad moon rose circling 
into sight ; 

They heard the waves’ splash, and the 
wind so low, 

And saw each other’s dark eyes dart- 
ing light 

Into each other—and beholding this, 

Their lips drew near, and clung into a 
kiss ; 1400 
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A long, long kiss, a kiss of youth, and 
love, 
And beauty, all concentrating like rays 
Into one focus, kindled from above; 
Such kisses as belong to early days, 
Where heart, and soul, and sense, in 


concert move, 1405 
And the blood’s lava, and the pulse a 
blaze, 
Each kiss a heart-quake,—for a kiss’s 
strength, 
I think it must be reckoned by its 
length. 
CLXXXVII 


By length I mean duration; theirs 
endured 

Heaven knows how long—no._ doubt 
they never reckoned ; 1410 


And if they had, they could not have 


secured 

The sum of their sensations to a 
second : 

They had not spoken, but they felt 
allured, 

As if their souls and lips each other 
beckoned, 

Which, being joined, like swarming 
bees they clung— 1415 

Their hearts the flowers from whence 
the honey sprung. 


CLXXXVIIT 


They were alone, but not alone as they 

Who shut in chambers think it lonelli- 
ness ; 

The silent ocean, and the starlight 
bay 

The twilight glow, which momently 
orew less, 1420 

The voiceless sands, and dropping 
eaves, that lay 

Around them, made them to each other 
press, 

As if there were no life beneath the 
Skynrrehy! 

Save theirs, and that their life could 
never die. 
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They feared no eyes nor ears on that 
lone beach; 1425 
They felt no terrors from the night; 
they were 
All in all to each other: though their 
speech 


Was broken words, they thought a lan- 
guage there,— 

And all the burning tongues the pas- 
sions teach 

Found in one sigh the best interpreter 

Of nature’s oracle—first love,—that all 

Which Eve has left her daughters since 
her fall. 1432 


CXC 


Haidée spoke not of scruples, asked no 
VOWS, 

Nor offered any; she had never heard 

Of plight and promises to be a spouse, 

Or perils by a loving maid incurred ; 

She was all which pure. ignorance 


allows, 1437 
And flew to her young mate like a 
young bird; 
And, never having dreamt of false- 
hood, she 


Had not one word to say of constancy. 


CXCI 


She loved, and was _ belovéd—she 
adored, 1441 

And she was worshipped after na- 
ture’s fashion,— 


Their intense souls, into each other 


poured, 

If souls could die, had perished in that 
passion,— 

But by degrees their senses were re- 
stored, 1445 

Again to be o’ercome, again to dash 
on; 

And, beating ’gainst his bosom, 


Haidée’s heart 
Felt as if never more to beat apart. 


CXCII 


Alas! they were so young, so beautiful, 
So lonely, loving, helpless, and the 
hour 1450 
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Was that in which the heart is always 
full, 

And, having o’er itself no further 
power, 

Prompts deeds eternity can not annul, 

But pays off moments in an endless 


shower 
Of hell-fire—all prepared for people 
giving 1455 


Pleasure or pain to one another living. 


CXCIII 


Alas! for Juan and Haidée! they were 
So loving and so lovely—till then 
never, 
Excepting our first parents, such a pair 
Had run the risk of being damned for 


ever: 1460 
And Haidée, being devout as well as 
fair, 


Had, doubtless, heard about the 
Stygian river, 
And hell and purgatory—but forgot 


Just in the very erisis she should not. 


CXCIV 

They look upon each other, and their 
eyes 1465 

Gleam in the moonlight; and her white 
arm clasps 

Round Juan’s head, and his around 
her lies . 

Half buried in the tresses which it 
eTasps; 

She sits upon his knee, and drinks his 
sighs, 

He hers, until they end in broken 
GASPS ; 1470 


And thus they form a group that’s 
quite antique, 
Half naked, loving, natural, and Greek. 


CXCV 


And when those deep and burning 
moments passed, 
And Juan sank to sleep within her 


arms, 
She slept not, but all tenderly, though 
fast, 1475 


Sustained his head upon her bosom’s 
charms; 


And now and then her eye to heaven 
is cast, 

And then on the pale cheek her breast 
now warms, 

Pillowed on her o’erflowing heart, 
which pants 

With all it granted, and with all it 
grants. 1480 


CXCVI 


An infant when it gazes on a light, 

A child the moment when it drains the 
breast, 

A devotee when soars the Host in sight, 

An Arab with a stranger for a guest, 

A sailor when the prize has struck in 
fight, 1485 

A miser filling his most hoarded chest, 

Feel rapture; but not such true joy 
are reaping 

As they who watch o’er what they love 
while sleeping. 


CXCVII 


For there it lies so tranquil, so be- 


loved, 

All that it hath of life with us is 
living ; 1490 

So gentle, stirless, helpless, and un- 
moved, 

And all unconscious’ of the joy ’tis 
giving ; 

All it hath felt, inflicted, passed, and 
proved, 

Hushed into depths beyond the 


watcher’s diving ; | 
There les the thing we love with all its. 
errors 1495 
And all its charms—like death without 
its terrors. 


CXOVIT 


The lady watched her lover—and that 


hour 

Of Love’s, and Night’s, and Ocean’s 
solitude, 

O’erflowed her soul with their united 
power ; 

Amidst the barren sand and rocks so 
rude 1500 
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She and her wave-worn love had made 
their bower, 

Where nought upon their passion 
could intrude, 

And all the stars that crowded the blue 


space 
Saw nothing happier than her glowing 
face. 1504 


CXCIX 


Alas! the love of women! it is known 
To be a lovely and a fearful thing; 
For all of theirs upon that die is 


thrown, 

And if ’tis lost, life hath no more to 
bring 

To them but mockeries of the past 
alone, 

And their revenge is as the tiger’s 
spring, 1510 

Deadly, and quick, and crushing; yet, 
as real 


Torture is theirs—what they inflict 
they feel. 


CC 


They are right; for man, to man so oft 
unjust, 

_ Is always so to women; one sole bond 

Awaits them—treachery is all their 
trust ; 1515 

Taught to conceal, their bursting 
hearts despond 

Over their idol, till some wealthier lust 

Buys them in marriage—and what 
rests beyond ? : 

A thankless husband—next, a faithless 


lover— 
Then dressing, nursing, praying—and 
all’s over. 1520 


CCI 


Some take a lover, some take drams or 
prayers, 

Some mind their household, others 
dissipation, 

Some run away, and but exchange 
their cares, 

Losing the advantage of a virtuous 
station ; 
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Few changes e’er can better their 
affairs, 1525 

Theirs being an unnatural situation, 

From the dull palace to the dirty 
hovel: 

Some play the devil, and then write a 
novel. . 


CCII 


Haidée was Nature’s bride, and knew 


not this; | 

Haidée was Passion’s child, born where 
the sun 1530 

Showers triple light, and scorches even 
the kiss 

Of his gazelle-eyed daughters; she was 
one 


Made but to love, to feel that she was 
his 

Who was her chosen: what was said or 
done 

Elsewhere was nothing. had 
nought to fear, if frs3s 

Hope, care, nor love, beyond,—her 
heart beat here. 


She 


CCIIL 


And oh! that quickening of the heart, 
that beat! 

How much it costs us! yet each rising 
throb 

Is in its cause as its effect so sweet, 

That Wisdom, ever on the watch to rob 

Joy of its alchemy, and to repeat 1541 

Fine truths; even Conscience, too, has 


a tough job 
To make us understand each good old 
maxim, 
So good—I wonder Castlereagh don’t 
tax ’em. 
CCIV 
And now ’twas done—on the lone 


shore were plighted 1545 
Their hearts; the stars, their nuptial 
torches, shed 
Beauty upon 
lighted : 
Ocean their witness, and the cave their 
bed, 


the beautiful they 
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By their own feelings hallowed and 


united, 
Their priest was Solitude, and they 
were wed: 1550 
And they were happy—for to their 
young eyes 


Each was an angel, and earth Paradise. 


CCV 


Oh, Love! of whom great Cesar was 
the suitor, 

Titus the master, Antony the slave, 

Horace, Catullus, scholars—Ovid tu- 
tor— 

Sappho the sage blue-stocking, in 
whose grave 1556 

All those may leap who rather would 
be neuter— 

(Leucadia’s rock still overlooks the 
wave )— | 

Oh, Love! thou art the very god of evil, 

For, after all, we cannot eall thee devil. 


COvI 


Thou mak’st the chaste connubial state 


precarious, ' 1561 

And jestest with the brows of mightiest 
men: 

Cesar and Pompey, Mahomet, Beli- 
sarius, : 

Have much employed the muse of his- 
tory’s pen: 


Their lives and fortunes were ex- 
tremely various, 1565 

Such worthies Time will never see 

. again ; . 

Yet to these four in three things the 
same luck holds, 

They all were heroes, conquerors, and 
euckolds. 


CCVII 


Thou mak’st philosophers; there’s 
Epicurus 

And Aristippus, a material crew! 1570 

Who to immoral courses would allure 
us 

By theories quite practicable, too; 

If only from the devil they would in- 
sure us, 


ot1 


How pleasant were the maxim (not 
quite new), 

‘Kat, drink, and love, what can the 
rest avail us?”’ 1575 

So said the royal sage Sardanapalus. 


CCVIII 


But Juan! had he quite forgotten 
Julia? ~ 
And should he have forgotten her so 


soon? 

I can’t but say it seems to me most 
truly a 

Perplexing question; but, no doubt, 
the moon 1580 

Does these things for us, and whenever 
newly a 


Strong palpitation rises, ’tis her boon, 

Else how the devil is it that fresh 
features 

Have such a charm for us poor human 
creatures ? 


CCIX 


I hate ineonstancy—lI loathe, detest, 
Abhor, condemn, abjure the mortal 


made 1586 
Of such quicksilver clay that in his 
breast 


No permanent foundation can be laid; 

Love, constant love, has been my con- 
stant guest, 

And yet, last night, being at a mas- 
querade, 1590 

I saw the prettiest creature, fresh from 
Milan, 

Which gave me some sensaticns like a 
villain. 


CCX 


But soon Philosophy came to my aid, 

And whispered, ‘‘Think of every sa- 
ered tie!’’ 1594 

**T will, my dear Philosophy !’’ I said, 

‘‘But then her teeth, and then, oh, 
Heaven! her eye! 

I'll just enquire if she be wife or maid, 

Or neither—out of curiosity.’’ 

“Stop!’’ eried Philosophy, with air so 
Grecian, 

(Though she was masqued then as a 
fair Venetian ;) 1600 
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CCXI 


‘‘Stop!’’ so I stopped.—But to return: 
that which 

Men call inconstancy is nothing more 

Than admiration due where nature’s 


rich 

Profusion with young beauty covers 
o’er 

Some favored object; and as in the 
niche 1605 


A lovely statue we almost adore, 
This sort of adoration of the real 
Is but a heightening of the beaw ideal. 


CCXII 


"Tis the perception of the beautiful 

A fine extension of the faculties, 1610 

Platonic, universal, wonderful, 

Drawn from the stars, and filtered 
through the skies, 

Without which life would be extremely 
dull; 

In short, it is the use of our own eyes, 

With one or two small senses added, 


just 1615 
To hint that flesh is formed of. fiery 
dust. 


CCXIII 


Yet ’tis a painful feeling, and unwill- 
ing, 

For surely if we always could perceive 

In the same object graces quite as 
killing 


As when she rose upon us like an Eve,. 


"T would save us many a_ heartache, 


many a Shilling, 1621 

(For we must get them any how, or 
erieve), 

Whereas if one sole lady pleased for 
ever, 

How pleasant for the heart, as well as 
liver! 

CCXIV 

The heart is like the sky, a part of 
heaven, 1625 

But changes night and day, too, like 
the sky ; 

Now o’er it clouds and thunder must 
be driven, . 
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And darkness and destruction as on 
high: 

But when it hath been scorched, and 
pierced, and riven, 

Its storms expire in water-drops; the 
eye 1630 

Pours forth at last the héart’s blood 
turned to tears, 

Which make the English climate of our 
years. 


CCXV 


The liver is the lazaret of bile, 
But very rarely executes its function, 
For the first passion stays there such a 


while, 1635 

That all the rest creep in and form a 
junction, 

Like knots of vipers on a dunghill’s 
soil— 

Rage, fear, hate, jealousy, revenge, 
compunction— 


So that all mischiefs spring up from 
this entrail, 

Like earthquakes from the hidden fire 
called ‘‘central.’’ 1640 


CCXVI 


In the mean time, without proceeding 
more 

In this anatomy, I’ve finished now 

Two hundred and odd stanzas as be- 
fore, 

That being about the number Ill allow 

Each canto of the twelve, or twenty- 


four; 1645 
And, laying down my pen, I make my 
bow, 


Leaving Don Juan and Haidée to plead 
For them and theirs with all who deign 


.to read. 
* * * * * *% * 
Canto IV 
VIII 


Young Juan and his lady-love were 
left 

To their own hearts’ most sweet so- 
clety ; 
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Even Time the pitiless in sorrow cleft 
With his rude scythe such gentle 


bosoms; he 

Sighed to behold them of their ae 
bereft, 

Though foe to love; and yet they bonld 
not be 

Meant to grow old, but die in happy 
spring, 

Before one charm or hope had taken 
wing. 

IX 

Their faces were not made for wrin- 
kles, their 

Pure blood to stagnate, their great 
hearts to fail; 10 


The blank gray was not made to blast 
their hair, 

But like the climes that know nor snow 
nor hail 

They were all summer; 
might assail 

And shiver them to ashes, but to trail 

A long and snake-like life of dull 
decay 15 

Was not for them—they had too little 
clay. 


lightning 


x 


They were alone once more; for them 
to be 

Thus was another Eden; they were 
never 

Weary, unless when separate: the tree 

Cut from its forest root of years—the 
river 20 

~Dammed from its fountain—the child 
from the knee 

And breast maternal weaned at once 


for ever,— 

Would wither less than these two torn 
apart; 

Alas! there is no instinct like the 
heart— 

XI 

The heart—which may be _ broken: 
happy they! 25 

Thrice fortunate! who of that fragile 
mould, 


The precious porcelain of human clay, | 


Break with the first fall: they can ne’er 
behold 
The long year linked with heavy day 


on day, 
And all which must be borne, and 
never told; 30 
While life’s strange principle will 
often lie 


Deepest in those who long the most to 
die. 


XII 


‘“Whom the gods love die young,”’ 
said of yore, 
And many deaths do they escape by 


Was 


this: 
The death of friends, and that which 
slays even more— 35 
The death of friendship, love, youth, 
all that is, 


Except mere breath; and since the 
silent shore 

Awaits at last even those who longest 
miss 

The old archer’s shafts, perhaps the 
early grave 

Which men weep over may be meant 


to save. 40 


XIII 


Haidée and Juan thought not of the 
dead— 

The heavens, and earth, 
seemed made for them: 

They found no fault with Time, save 
that he fled; 

They saw not in themselves aught to 


and air, 


condemn : 

Each was the other's mirror, and but 
read 45 

Joy sparkling in their dark eyes like 
a gem, 

And knew such brightness was but the 
reflection 

Of their exchanging glances of affec- 
tion. 

XIV 

The gentle pressure, and the torilling 
touch, 

The least glanee better understood 
than words, 50 


O74 


Which still said all, and ne’er could 
say too much; 

A language, too, but lke to that of 
birds, 

Known but to them, at least appearing 
such 

As but to lovers a true sense affords; 

Sweet playful phrases, which would 
seem absurd 55 

To those who have ceased to hear such, 
or ne’er heard— 


XV 


All these were theirs, for they were 
children still, 

And children still they should have 
ever been; 

They were not made in the real world 
to fill 

A busy character in the dull scene, 60 

But like two beings born from out a 
rill, 

A nymph and her beloved, all unseen 

To pass their lives in fountains and on 


flowers, 

And never know the weight of human 
hours. 

XVI 

Moons changing had rolled on, and 
changeless found 65 

Those their bright rise had lighted to 
such joys 

As rarely they beheld throughout their 
round ; 


And these were not of the vain kind 
which cloys, 

For theirs were buoyant spirits, never 
bound 


By the mere senses; and that which 


destroys — 70 
Most love—possession—unto them ap- 
peared 
A thing which each endearment more 
endeared. 
XVII 


Oh beautiful! and rare as beautiful! 

But theirs was love in which the mind 
delights 

To lose itself, when the old. world 
eTOWS dull, abs 75 
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And we are sick of its hack sounds and 


sights, 

Intrigues, adventures of the common 
school, ’ 

Its petty passions, marriages, and 
flights, 


Where Hymen’s torch but brands one 
strumpet more, 

Whose husband only knows her not a 
whore. 80 


XVIII 


Hard words—harsh truth! 
which many know. 
Enough. —The faithful and the fairy 
pair, 

Who never found a single hour too 
slow, 

What was it made them thus exempt 
from care? 

Young innate feelings all have felt 


a. truth 


below, 85 
Which perish in the rest, but in them 
were 
Inherent—what we mortals eall ro- 
mantic, 
And always envy, though. we deem it 
frantic. 
XIX 


This is in others a factitious state, 
An opium dream of too much youth 


and reading, 90 
But was in them their nature or their 
fate: 


No novels e’er had set their young 
hearts bleeding, 

For Haidée’s knowledge was by no 
means great, 

And Juan was a boy of saintly breed- 
ing ; 

So that there was no reason for their 
loves 95 

More than for those of nightingales or 
doves. | 


xX 


They gazed upon the sunset; ‘tis an 
hour 

Dear unto all, but at to. thetr eyes, 

For it had made them what they were: 


the power 
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Of love had first o’erwhelmed them 


from such skies, 100 
When happiness had been their only 
dower, 


And twilight saw them linked in pas- 
sion’s ties; 

Charmed with each other, all things 
charmed that brought 

The past still weleome as the present 
thought. 


XXI 


I know not why, but in that hour to- 
night, 105 

Even as they gazed, a sudden tremor 
came, 

And swept, as ’twere, across their 
hearts’ delight, 

Like the wind o’er a harp-string, or a 


flame, 

When one is shook in sound, and one in 
sight ; 

And thus some boding flashed through 
either frame, 110 

And ealled from Juan’s breast a faint 
low sigh, 

. While one new tear arose in Haidée’s 

eye. 


XXII 


That large black prophet eye seemed 
to dilate 

And follow far the disappearing sun, 

As if their last day of a happy date 

With his broad, bright, and dropping 
orb were gone; 116 

Juan gazed on her as to ask his fate— 

He felt a grief, but knowing cause for 


none, 
His glance enquired of hers for some 
excuse 
For feelings causeless, or at least ab- 
struse. 120 


XXIIT 


She turned to him, and smiled, but in 
that sort 

Which makes not others smile; then 
turned aside: 

Whatever feeling shook her, it seemed 
short, 

And mastered by her wisdom or her 
pride; 


When Juan spoke, too—it might be in 


sport— 125 
Of this their mutual feeling, she re- 
plied— 


“If it should be so,—but—it cannot 
be— 
Or I at least shall not survive to see.’’ 


XXIV 


Juan would question further, but she 
pressed 

His lip to hers, and silenced him with 
this, 130 

And then dismissed the omen from her 
breast, 

Defying augury with that fond kiss; 

And no doubt of all methods ’tis the 


best: 

Some people prefer wine—’tis not 
amiss ; 

I have tried both—so those who would 
a part take 135 


May choose between the headache and 
the heartache. 


x xVEr 
One of the two, according to your 
choice, 
Woman or wine, you’ll have to un- 
dergo; 


Both maladies are taxes on our joys: 
But which to choose, I really hardly 
know ; 140 
And if I had to give a easting voice, 
For both sides I could many reasons 


show, 

And then decide, without great wrong 
to either, 

It were much better to have both than 
neither. 

XXVI 

Juan and Haidée gazed upon each 
other 145 

With swimming looks of speechless 
tenderness, 


Which mixed all feelings—friend, 
child, lover, brother— 

All that the best can mingle and ex- 
press 

When two pure hearts are poured in 
one another, 
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And love too much, and yet can not 
love less ; 150 

But almost sanctify the sweet excess 

By the immortal wish and power to 
bless. 


XXVII 


Mixed in each other’s arms, and heart 
in heart, 

Why did they not then die?—they had 
lived too long 

Should an hour come to ,bid them 
breathe apart; 155 

Years could but bring them cruel 
things or wrong ; 

The world was not for them, nor the 


world’s art 

For beings passionate as Sappho’s |. 
song ; 

Love was born with them, in them, so 
intense, 


It was their very spirit—not a sense. 


XXVIII 


They should have lived together deep 
in woods, 161 

Unseen as sings the nightingale; they 
were 

Unfit to mix in these thick solitudes 

Called social, haunts of Hate, and Vice, 


and Care: 
How lonely every freeborn Aveatlive 
broods ! 165 
The sweetest song-birds nestle in a 
pair ; : 
The eagle soars alone; the gull and 
crow 
Flock o’er their carrion, just like men 
below. 


XXIX 


Now pillowed cheek to cheek, in loving 
sleep, 

Haidée and Juan their siesta took; 170 

A gentle slumber, but it was not deep, 

For ever and anon a something shook 

Juan, and shuddering o’er his frame 
would creep ; 

And Haidée’s sweet lips murmured like 
a brook 

A wordless music, and her face so fair 

Stirred with her dream, as rose-leaves 
with the air. 176 
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ry XXX 
Or as the stirring of a deep clear 
stream : 
Within an Alpine hollow, when the 
wind 
Walks o’er it, was she shaken by the 
dream, 


The mystical usurper of the mind— 180 
O’erpowering us to be whate’er may 
seem 


Good to the soul which we no more can 
bind ; 

Strange state of being! (for ’tis still 
to be) 

Senseless to feel, and with sealed eyes 
to see. 


XXXT 


She dreamed of being alone on the sea- 
shore, 185 

Chained to a rock; she knew not how, 
but stir 

She could not from the spot, and the 
loud roar 

Grew, and each wave rose roughly, 
threatening her; 

And o’er her upper lip they seemed to ° 


pour, 

Until she sobbed for breath, and soon 
they were 190 

Foaming o’er her lone head, so fierce 
and high— 

Each broke to drown her, yet she could 
not die. 

p:0:0-411 

Anon—she was released, and then she 
strayed 

O’er the sharp shingles with her bleed- 
ing feet, 

And stumbled almost every step she 
made: 195 

And something rolled before her in a 
sheet, 

Which she must still pursue howe’er 
afraid: | 

"Twas white and  indistinet, nor 


stopped to meet 

Her glance nor grasp, for still she 
gazed and grasped, 

And ran, but it escaped her as she 
clasped. 200 
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XXXII 


The dream changed:—in a cave she 
stood,—its walls 

Were hung with marble icicles; the 
work 

Of ages on its water-fretted halls, 

Where waves might wash, and seals 
might breed and lurk ; 

Her hair was dripping, and the very 
balls 205 

Of her black eyes seemed turned to 
tears, and mirk 

The sharp rocks looked below each 
drop they caught, 

Which froze to marble as it fell,—she 
thought. 


XXXIV 


And wet, and cold, and lifeless at her 
feet, 

Pale as\the foam that frothed on his 
dead brow, 210 

Which she assayed in vain to clear, 
(how sweet 

Were once her cares, how idle seemed 
they now!) 

Lay Juan, nor could aught renew the 
beat 

Of his quenched heart: and the sea 
dirges low 

Rang in her sad ears like a mermaid’s 
song, 215 

And that brief dream appeared a life 
too long. 


XXXV 


And gazing on the dead, she thought 
his face 

Faded, or altered into something new— 

Like to her father’s features, till each 


. trace 
More like and like to Lambro’s aspect 
erew— 220 


With all his keen worn look and 
Grecian grace; 

And starting, she awoke, and what to 
view? 

Oh! Powers of Heaven! what dark eye 
meets she there? 

’'Tis—’tis her father ’s—fixed upon the 
pair ! 


317 


XXXVI 


Then shrieking, she arose, and shriek- 


ing fell, 225 
With joy and sorrow, hope and fear, 
to see 


Him whom she deemed a_habitant 
where dwell ) 

The ocean-buried, risen from death, 
to be 

Perchance the death of one she loved 
too well: 

Dear as her father had been to Haidée, 

Ii. Wasa moment. of that. awtul 
kind 231 

I have seen such—but must not eall to 
mind. 


XXXVII 


Up Juan sprang to Haidée’s bitter 


shriek, 

And caught her falling, and from off 
the wall 

Snatched down his sabre, in hot haste 
to wreak 235 


Vengeance on him who was the cause 
of all: 

Then Lambro, who till now forbore to 
speak, 

Smiled scornfully, and said, ‘‘ Within 
my call, 

A thousand scimitars await the word; 

Put up, young man, put up your silly 
sword.”’ 240 


XXXVI 


And Haidée clung around him; ‘‘Juan, 


’tis— 

"Tis Lambro—’tis my father! Kneel 
with me— 

He will forgive us—yes—it must be— 
yes. 


Oh! dearest father, in this agony 
Of pleasure and of pain—even while I 


kiss 245 

Thy garment’s hem with transport, 
can it be 

That doubt should mingle with my 
filial joy? 

Deal with me as thou wilt, but spare 
this boy.’’ 


378 
XXXIX 

High and inscrutable the old man 
stood, 

Calm in his voice, and calm within his 
eye— 250 

Not always signs with him of calmest 
mood: 


He looked upon her, but gave no reply; 

Then turned to Juan, in whose cheek 
the blood 

Oft came and went, as pe resolved 


to die; 
In arms, at least, he Libba: in act to 
spring 255 


On the first foe whom Lambro’s call 
might bring. 


XL 


‘Young man, your sword ;’’ so Lambro 
once more said: 

Juan replied, ‘‘Not while this arm is 
free.’’ 

The old man’s cheek grew pale, but not 
with dread, 

And drawing from his belt a pistol, he 

Replied, ‘‘Your blood be then on your 


own head.”’ 261 
Then looked close at the flint, as if to 
see 


"Twas fresh—for he had lately used 
the lock— 

And next proceeded quietly to cock. 

XLI 

It has a strange quick jar upon the ear, 

That cocking of a pistol, when you 
know 266 

A moment more will bring the sight to 

~ bear 

Upon your person, twelve yards off, 
or So; 

A gentlemanly distance, not too near, 

If you have got a former friend for 
foe; 270 

But after being fired at once or twice, 

The ear becomes more Irish, and less 


nice. 
XLII 
Lambro presented, and one instant 
more 


Had stopped this Canto, and Don 


Juan’s breath, 
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When Haidée threw herself her boy 
before ; 275 

Stern as her sire: ‘‘On me,’’ she cried, 
““let deaths 

Descend—the fault is mine; this fatal 
shore 

He found—but sought not. 
pledged my faith ; 

I love him—I will die with him: I 


I have 


knew 
Your nature’s firmness—know your 
daughter’s too.’’ 280 


XLII 


A minute past, and she had been all 


tears, 

And tenderness, and infancy; but now 

She -stood as one who championed 
human fears— 

Pale, statue-like, and stern, she wooed 
the blow; 

And tall beyond her = sex, ‘and their 


compeers, 285 
She drew up to her height, as if to 
show 
A fairer mark; and with a fixed eye 
scanned 


Her father’s face—but never stopped 
his hand. 


XLIV 


He gazed on her, and she on him; 
twas strange 

How like they looked! the expression 
was the same; 290 

Serenely savage, with a little change 

In the large dark eye’s mutual-darted 


flame ; 

For she, too, was as one who could 
avenge, 

If cause should be—a honess, though 
tame ; 

Her father’s blood before her father’s 
face et): 

Boiled up, and proved her truly of his 
race. 


XLV 
I said they were alike, their features 
and 


Their stature, differing but in sex and 


years; 
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379 


Even to the delicacy of their hand 
There was resemblance, such as true 


blood wears ; 300 
And now to see them, thus divided, 
stand 


In fixed ferocity, when joyous tears 

And sweet sensations should have 
welcomed both, — 

Shows what the passions are in their 
full growth. 


XLVI 


The father paused a moment, then 
withdrew 305 

His weapon, and replaced it; but 
stood still, 

And looking on her, as to look her 
through, 

‘‘Not J,’’ he said, ‘‘have sought this 
stranger’s ill; 

Not Z have made this desolation: few 

Would bear such outrage, and forbear 


to kill; 310 
But I must do my duty—how thou 
hast 
Done thine, the present vouches for the 
past. 
XLVII 


‘‘Let him disarm; or, by my father’s 
head, | 

His own shall roll before you lke a 
ball !’’ 

He raised his whistle, as the word he 
said, ) 315 

And blew; another answered to the call, 

And rushing in disorderly, though led, 

And armed from boot to turban, one 
and all, 

Some twenty of his train came, rank 


on rank; 

He gave the word,—'‘ Arrest or slay 
the Frank.’’ 320 

XLVIII 

Then, with a sudden movement, he 
withdrew 

His daughter ; while compressed within 
his clasp, 

’Twixt her and Juan interposed the 
crew ; 


In vain she struggled in her father’s 


gerasp— 
His arms were like a serpent’s coil: 
then flew 325 


Upon their prey, as darts an angry asp, 

The file of pirates—save the foremost, 
who 

Had fallen, with his right shoulder 
half cut through. 


XLIX 


The second had his cheek laid open; 
but 
The third, a wary, cool old sworder, 


took 330 

The blows upon his cutlass, and then 
put 

His own well in; so well, ere you could 
look, 

His man was floored, and helpless at 
his foot, 

With the blood running like a little - 
brook 

From two smart sabre gashes, deep and 
red— 335 


One on the arm, the other on the head. 


L 


And then they bound him where he 
fell, and bore 

Juan from the apartment: with a sign 

Old Lambro bade them take him to the 


shore, 

Where lay some ships which were to 
sail at nine. 340 

They laid him in a boat, and plied the 
oar 

Until they reached some _ galliots, 


placed in line; 
On board of one of these, and under 
hatches, 
They stowed him, with strict orders to 
the watches. 


LI 
The world is full of strange vicissi- 
tudes, 345 
And here was one exceedingly un- 
pleasant : 


A gentleman so rich in the world’s 
goods, 


380 

Handsome and young, enjoying all the 
present, 

Just at the very time when he least 
broods 

On such a thing, is suddenly to sea 
sent, 350 

Wounded and chained, so that he can- 
not move, 


And all because a lady fell in love. 


LIT 


Here I must leave him, for I grow pa- 
thetie, 

Moved by the Chinese nymph of tears, 
green tea! 

Than whom Cassandra was not more 
prophetic ; 355 

For if my pure libations exceed three, 

I feel my heart become so sympathetie, 

That I must have recourse to black 
Bohea: 

"Tis pity wine should be so deleterious, 

For tea and coffee leave us much more 
serious, 360 


LHI 


Unless when qualified with thee, 
Cogniac! 

Sweet Naiad of the Phlegethontie rill! 4 

Ah! why the liver wilt thou thus 
attack, 

And make, lke other nymphs, thy 
lovers il? ;, 

I would take refuge in weak punch, 
but rack 365 

(In each sense of the word), when’er 
J fill 

My mild and midnight beakers to the 
brim, 

Wakes me next morning with its 
synonym. 


LIV 


I leave Don Juan for the present, 


safe— 
Not sound, poor fellow, but severely 
wounded ; 370 
Yet could his corporal pangs amount 
to half 


1river of fire in Hades 
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Of those with which his Haidée’s bosom 
* bounded ? 
She was not one to weep, and rave, and 
chafe ‘ 
And then give way, subdued because 


surrounded ; 
Her mother was a Moorish maid, from 
Fez, 375 


Where all j is Eden, or a wilderness. 


LV 


There the large olive rains its amber 
store 

In marble fonts; there grain, and 
flower, and fruit, 

Gush from the earth until the land 


runs o0’er;. 
But there, too, many a poison-tree has 
root, 380 


And midnight listens to the lion’s roar, 

And long, long deserts seorch the 
eamel’s foot, 

Or heaving whelm the helpless cara- 
van ; . 

And as the soil is, so the heart of man. 


LVI 


Afric is all the sun’s, and as her earth 

Her human elay is kindled; full of 
power 386 

For good or evil, burning from its 
birth, 

The Moorish blood partakes the plan- 
et’s hour, 

And like the soil beneath it will bring 
forth: 

Beauty and love were Haidée’s moth- 
er’s dower ; 390 

But her large dark eye showed deep 
passion’s force, 

Though sleeping like a lion near a 
source. 


LVII 


Her daughter, tempered with a milder 
ray, 

Like summer clouds all silvery, smooth, 
and fair, 

Till slowly charged with thunder they 
display 395 

Terror to earth, and tempest to the air, 
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381 


Had held till now her soft and milky 


way ; 

But overwrought with passion and de- 
spailr, 

The fire burst forth from her Numid- 
lan veins, 

Eiven as the Simoom sweeps the blasted 
plains. 400 


LVIII 


The last sight which she saw was 
Juan’s gore, 
And he himself o’ermastered and cut 


down; 

His blood was running on the very 
floor 

Where late he trod, her beautiful, her 
own ; 

Thus much she viewed an instant and 
no more,— 405 


Her struggles ceased with one con- 
vulsive groan; 

On her sire’s arm, which until now 
searce held 

Her writhing, fell she like a cedar 
felled. 


LIX 
A vein had burst, and her sweet lips’ 
pure dyes 
Were dabbled with the deep. blood 
which ran o’er; 410 
And her head drooped as when the lily 
lies 


O’ercharged with rain: her summoned 
handmaids bore 

Their lady to her couch with gushing 
eyes ; 

Of herbs and cordials they produced 
their store, 

But she defied all means they could 


employ, 415 
Like one life could not hold, nor death 
destroy. 
LX 


Days lay she in that state unchanged, 
though ehill— 

With nothing livid, still her lips were 
red ; 

She had no pulse, but death seemed 
absent still; 


No hideous sign proclaimed her surely 
dead ; 420 

Corruption came not in each mind to 
kill 

All hope; to look upon her sweet face 


bred 

New thoughts of life, for it seemed full 
of soul— 

She had so much, earth could not claim 
the whole. 

LXI 

The ruling passion, such as marble 
shows pay = 425 

When exquisitely chiselled, still lay 
there, 

But fixed as marble’s unchanged aspect 
throws 


O’er the fair Venus, but for ever fair; 
O’er the Laocoon’s all eternal throes, 


And ever-dying Gladiator’s air, 430 

Their energy like life forms all their 
fame, 

Yet looks not life, for they are still 
the same. 

LXII 

She woke at length, but not as sleepers 
wake 

Rather the dead, for life seemed some- 
thing new, 

A strange sensation which she must 
partake 435 

Perforce, since whatsoever met her 
view 

Struck not on memory, though a heavy 
ache 

Lay at her heart, whose earliest beat 
still true 

Brought back the sense of pain without 
the cause, 

For, for a while, the furies made a 
pause. 440 


LXIII 


She looked on many a face with vacant 
eye, 

On any a token without knowing 
what: 

She saw them wateh her without ask- 
ing why 

And recked ret who around her pillow 
Sat ; 


382 
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Not speechless, though she spoke not— 
not a sigh 445 

Relieved her thoughts—dull silence 
and quick chat 

Were tried in vain by those who 
served ; she gave 

No sign, save breath, of having left the 


erave. 
LXIV 
Her handmaids tended, but she heeded 
not ; ; 
Her father watched, she turned her 
eyes away; 450 


She recognized no being, and no spot, 

However dear or cherished in their 
day ; 

They changed from room to room—but 
all forgot— 

Gentle, but without memory she lay; 

At length those eyes, which they would 
fain be weaning -455 

Back to old thoughts, waxed full of 
fearful meaning. 


LXV 


And then a slave bethought her of a 
harp; 

The harper came, and tuned his instru- 
ment ; 

At the first notes, irregular and sharp, 

On him her flashing eyes a moment 


bent, 460 
Then to the wall she turned as if to 
warp ' 


Her thoughts from sorrow through her 
heart re-sent ; 

And he began a long low island-song 

Of ancient days, ere tyranny grew 
strong. 


LXVI 


Anon her thin wan fingers beat the 
wall 465 

In time to his old tune; he changed the 
theme, 

And sung of love; the fierce name 
struck through all 

Her recollection; on her flashed the 
dream ss 

Of what she was, and is, if ye could eall 


1 turn 


To, be so being; in a gushing stream 

The tears rushed forth from her o’er- 
clouded brain, 471 

Like mountain, mists at length dis- 
solved in rain. 


LXVII 
Short solace, vain relief !—thought 


came too quick, 
And whirled her brain to madness; she 


arose 
As one who ne’er had dwelt among the 
sick, 475 


And flew at all she met, as on her foes ; 
But no one ever heard her speak or 


shriek, 

Although her paroxysm drew towards 
its close ;— 

Hers was a frensy which disdained to 
rave, 

Even when they smote her, in the hope 
to save. 480 


LXVIII 


Yet she betrayed at times a gleam of 
sense ; 

Nothing could make her meet her 
father’s face, 

Though on all other things with looks 


intense 

She gazed, but none she ever could 
retrace ; 

Food she refused, and raiment; no 
pretence 485 

Availed for either; neither change of 
place, 

Nor time, nor skill, nor remedy, could 
give her 


Senses to sleep—the power seemed 
gone for ever. 


LXIX 
Twelve days and nights she withered 


thus; at last, 
Without a groan, or sigh, or glance, to 


show 490 
A parting pang, the spirit from her 
past: 


And they who watched her nearest 
eould not know 
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The very instant, till the change that 


cast 

Her sweet face into shadow, dull and 
slow, 

Glazed o’er her eyes—the beautiful, the 
black— 495 


Oh! to possess such lustre—and then 
lack ! 


LXX 


She died, but not alone; she held 
within 

A second principle of life, which might 

Have dawned a fair and sinless child 
of sin; 

But closed its little being without light, 

And went down to the grave unborn, 


wherein 501 
Blossom and bough lie withered with 
one blight ; 
In vain, the dews of heaven descend 
above 
‘The bleeding flower and blasted fruit 
of love. 
LXXI 


Thus lived—thus died she; never more 


on her 505 
Shall sorrow light, or shame. She was 
not made . 


Through years or moons the inner 
weight to bear, 

Which colder hearts endure till they 
are laid 

By age in earth: her days and pleas- 

| ures were 

Brief, but delightful—such as had not 
staid 510 


383 


Long with her destiny; but she sleeps 
well 

By the sea-shore, whereon she loved to 
dwell. 


LXXII 


That isle is now all desolate and bare, 
Its dwellings down, its tenants passed 


away ; 

None but her own and father’s grave 
is there, 515 

And nothing outward tells of human 
clay ; 

Ye could not know where lies a thing 
so fair, 

No stone is there to show, no tongue to 
say 

What was; no dirge, except the hollow 
sea’s, 

Mourns o’er the beauty of the 
Cyclades. 520 

LXXIII 


But many a Greek maid in a loving 


song 

Sighs o’er her name; and many an 
islander 

With her sire’s story makes the night 
less long; 

Valor was his, and beauty dwelt with 
her ; 

If she loved rashly, her life paid for 
wrong— 525 

A heavy price must all pay who thus 
err, 

In some shape; let none think to fly 
the danger, 

For soon or late Love is his own 
avenger. 
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Realistic—Dramatic—Lyric 


Aside from the types previously described, there is a continuous stream of 
narrative poetry in English which, conforming to the requirements of story- 
writing in general, calls for no special characterization, or, being marked by 
certain devices peculiar to individual poets, is not of sufficient importance in 
relation to the entire body of poetry to justify separate discussion. 

(Since we have recognized romantic poetry as a distinct class, it may be 
well to set off against it/narratives of the realistic order, tales in which the 
incidents move within the limits of the probable and the characters are actuated 
by familiar human motives.) In realistic verse, no matter how lively or in- 
teresting the action may be in itself, there is nearly always some interest in the 
character, and often it is the greater interest. We have observed that Chaucer, 
even in a tale as romantic as that of Palamon and Arcite,; is by no means 
destitute of psychological truth. Let the emphasis on psychological truth be 
appreciably increased, and we have a story like Chaucer’s ‘‘Troilus and Cris- 
eyde,’’ which is practically a novel in verse. Of course the'distinction between ro- 
mantic and realistic poetry is not an absolute one. After all, romantic sentiment 
enters into many a situation of real life, and our designation of a poem by one 
term or the other will depend on whether we feel that the writer conceived 
the situation as belonging to the region of reality or to that of pure faney. In 
the ‘‘Eve of St. Agnes,’’ for instance, there is not a single impossible or even 
improbable detail, yet we feel that Keats did not conceive of the action as 
taking place in the world of our familiar experience, and the characters surely. 
have no substantial existence. In Burns’s ‘‘Tam O’Shanter,’’ on the other 
hand, there is an abundance of fantasy, with brownies and bogles and other 
wonders of the night, but judged by the character of the hero the poem is 
unquestionably realistic, the adventures of the wild ride falling into the natural 
scheme as the effect Of superstition on the mind of the drunken Scots peasant. 
Study of character is not necessary to realistic narrative. (Any story which 
relies for its impression on truth of observation belongs to this category. ) Some 
- poets have versified historical incidents or even long stretches of history in 
chronicle fashion; others, notably Dryden, have put into verse the accounts of 
political intrigues. 

A special kind of realistic tale.is the fable, in which human characters or 
human traits are represented as animals for a didactic or satiric purpose. It 
was a favorite form in the Middle Ages and is handled with humorous zest 
by Chaucer in the story of Chaunteclere and Pertelote told by the nun’s priest. 
The great master of this form in modern literature is the Frenchman, Jean La’ 
Fontaine. In English John Gay, a contemporary of Pope, is the only noted 
writer of poetic fables. 

A highly individual modification of narrative technique was developed by 
Robert Browning. Instead of having the story told, as is usual, by a person 
having no part in the events, he puts it into the mouth of the principal actor 
in the story, who in many eases does not directly tell but indirectly reveals the 
nature of the events. The aim underlying this method is to throw the emphasis. 
on the study of the mind, the motives, and the character of the speaker. The 
interest is psychological and the manner is dramatic. Browning called various 
groups of his poems ‘‘Dramatie Lyries,’’ ‘‘Dramatic Romanees,’’ ‘‘Dramatie 
Idyls’’ or by such equally significant titles as ‘‘Men and Women’’ and 
‘“Dramatis Personx.’? The more general name, Dramatic Monologue, embraces 
not only poems containing a story but such also as are merely expressions of 
emotional states or of philosophical reflections. Among the narratives them- 
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selves some are perfectly simple and direct.. ‘‘How They Brought the Good 
News’’ and ‘‘ Hervé Riel’’ are of ballad-lke speed and naturalness. ‘‘My Last 
Duchess,’’ on the other hand, is an example of the subtle type in which the 
story is built up by a series of hints and insinuations which simultaneously 
illuminate both the situation and the character. It is perhaps the most re- 
markable piece of compressed drama in all Browning. The last degree of 
elaborateness and intricacy in the use of this method is achieved by Browning 
in ‘‘The Ring and the Book,’’ in which the same story is told at great length 
twelve times over to represent twelve different points of view. The method was 
employed by other poets than Browning, notably by his contemporary Tennyson, 
~ whose ‘‘Rizpah’’ and ‘‘Simeon Stylites’’ are good instances of dramatic mono- 
logue. Perhaps ‘* Locksley Hall’’ should be regarded as belonging to the same 
class of poems, for the lyrical element, though it dominates the second half of 
the poem, grows out of a story which the speaker reveals with sufficient dis- 
tinctness and circumstance in the first half. 

While some narratives reveal character, others are concerned with an emo- 
tional state. These make their appeal through an interest not so much in the 
story as in the feelings of the actors. They express the emotion with greater 
directness than the ordinary narrative and hence tend to become lyrical. Words- 
worth called one class of his poems ‘‘ Lyrical Ballads’’ because, as he explained, 
in them the feeling gave importance to the action and situation, and not the 
action and situation to the feeling.. Often, in such poems, the story is only a 
means of conveying with imaginative vividness some moral or psychological 
truth. This is the case with Cowper’s ‘‘Castaway,’’ where the personal applheca- 
tion is directly made in the last two stanzas. In the poems of Browning and 
Tennyson the dramatic and the lyric elements are often inseparably united. 
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GEOFFREY CHAUCER 
THE NUN’S PRIEST’S TALE 


Here biginneth the Nonne Preestes Tale of 
the Cok and Hen, Chauntecleer and 
Pertelote. 


A povre widwe, somdel stope? in 

age, 

Was whylom dwelling in a narwe 
cotage, 

Bisyde a grove, stonding in.a dale. 

This widwe, of which I telle yow my 
tale 

Sin thilke 2 day that she was last a wyf, 

In pacience ladde a ful simple lyf, «6 

For litel was hir catel 3 and hir rente ; * 

By housbondrye, of such as God hir 


sente, 

She fond ® hir-self, and eek hir dogh- 
tren two. 

Three large sowes hadde she, and 
namo, 10 


Three kyn, and eek a sheep that 
highte Malle. 
Ful sooty was hir bour,® and eek hir 


halle, 

In which she eet ful many a sclendre 
meel. 

Of poynaunt sauce hir neded never a 
deel. 

No deyntee morsel passed thurgh hir 
throte ; 15 


Hir dyete was accordant to hir cote. 

Repleccioun* ne made hir never syk; 

Attempree ® dyete was al hir phisyk, 

And exercyse, and hertes suffisaunce. 

The goute lette® hir no-thing for to 
daunce, 20 

N’apoplexye *° shente 1? nat hir heed; 

No wyn ne drank she, neither whyt ne 
reed ; 

Hir bord was served most with whyt 
and blak,?? 

Milk and broun breed, in which she 
fond no lak, 

Seynd !* bacoun, and somtyme an ey *4 
or tweye, 25 


2 since that 

5 provided for. 
® bower, inner room Tover eating 

8 temperate *hindered *nor apoplexy 
11 confused 122 white and black bread 
8 singed 4 egg 


1 advanced 
* income 


3 property 
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For she was as it were a maner deye.*® 

A yerd she hadde, enclosed al aboute 

With stikkes, and a drye dich with- 
Olute ty * 


In which she hadde a cok, elt Vv 


Chauntecleer, 
In al the land of crowing nas his peer, 
His vois was merier than the mery 


orgon 31 
On messe-dayes that in the chirche 
gon ; 
Wel sikerer '® was his crowing in his 
logge,*” 


Than is a clokke, or an abbey orlogge.*® 
By nature knew he ech ascencioun 


Of equinoxial in thilke toun; 36 

For whan degrees fiftene were 
ascended, 

Thanne crew he, that it mighte nat ben 
amended.”® 

His comb was redder than the fyn 
coral, 


And batailed,”° as it were a castel-wal. 
His bile ** was blak, and as the jeet 7? 


it shoon; — 41 
Lyk asur were his legges, and his 
toon ; 


His nayles whytter than the lilie flour, 
And lyk the burned gold was his 


colour. 
This gentil cok hadde in his gover- 
naunce 45 


Sevene hennes, for to doon al his 
plesaunee, 
Whiche were his 
paramours, 
And wonder lyk to him, as of colours. 
Of whiche the faireste hewed on hir 
- throte 
Was cleped faire damoysele Pertelote. 
Curteys she was, discreet, and debo- 
naire, 51 
And compaignable, and bar hirself so 
faire, 
Sin thilke day that she was seven night 
old, 
That trewely she hath the herte in hold 
Of Chauntecleer loken ** in every Lith ; *4 
He loved hir so, that wel was him ther- 
with. 56 
kind of dairy maid *surer, more reliable 


sustres and his 


Wresting place * clock 24 5, Prov ed 
2° indented weal VAN = J6L 
*3 locked * limb 
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But such a joye was it to here hem | His snowte smal, with glowinge eyen 


singe, 

Whan that the brighte sonne gan to 
springe, 

In swete accord, “‘ 
londe.’’+ 

For thilke tyme, as I have understonde, 

Bestes and briddes coude speke and 
singe. 61 

And so bifel, that in a daweninge,’ 

As Chauntecleer among his wyves alle 

Sat on his perche, that was:in the halle, 

And next him sat this faire Pertelote, 

This Chauntecleer gan gronen in his 


my lief is faren in 


throte, 66 

As man that in his dreem is dreeched * 
sore. 

And whan that Pertelote thus herde 
him rore, 

She was agast, and seyde, ‘‘O herte 
dere,* 

What eyleth yow, to grone in this 
manere? 70 

Ye been a verray® sleper, fy for 
shame !’’ 

And he answerde and seyde thus, 
‘‘madame, 


I pray yow, that ye take it nat a-grief: 
By god, me mette® I was in swich 


meschief 
Right now, that yet myn herte is sore 
afright. 75 


Now god,’’ quod he, ‘‘my swevene‘ 
recche ® aright, 


And keep my body out of foul 


- prisoun ! 

Me mette, how that I romed up and 
doun 

-Withinne our yerde, wher-as I saugh 
a beste, 

Was lyk an hound, and wolde han 
maad areste 80 

Upon my body, and wolde han had me 
deed. 

His colour was bitwixe yelwe and 
reed ; 

And tipped was his tail, and bothe his 
eres, 

With blak, unlyk the remenant of his 
heres ; 


4dawn 
* true, sound 
8 interpret 


1 My dear one is gone away. 
* troubled 4 dear heart 
6 { dreamed 7 dream 


tweye. 85 
Yet of his look for fere almost I deye; 
This caused me my groning, doute- 
lees.’ 
‘“Avoy!’’ quod she, 
hertelees!® | 
Allas!’’ quod she, ‘‘for, by that god 


ak on yow, 


above, 
Now han ye ‘lost myn herte and al my 
love; - 90 


I can nat love a coward, by my feith. 
For certes, what so any womman seith, 
We alle desyren, if it mighte be, 

To han housbondes hardy, wyse, and 


free,’° | 
And secree, and no nigard, ne no 
fool, 95 


Ne him that is agast of every tool,’ 
Ne noon avauntour,'®? by that god 


above! 

How dorste ye seyn for shame unto 
your love, 

That any thing mighte make yow | . 
aferd ? a 

Have ye no mannes herte, and han a 
berd? | 100 

Allas! and conne ye been agast of 
Swevenis ? 

No-thing, god wot, but vanitee, in 
Sweven is. 


Swevenes engendren of replecciouns, 
And ofte-of fume, and of complece- 


ciouns, 

Whan humours been to* habundant al 
in a wight. 105 

Certes this dreem, which ye han met 
to-night, 


Cometh of the grete superfluitee 
Of youre rede colera, pardee, 
Which causeth folk to dreden in here 


dremes 
Of arwes,’*® and. of fyr with rede 
lemes,*° 110 


Of grete bestes, that they wol hem byte, 

Of contek,’” and of whelpes grete and 
lyte ; 

Right as the humour of malencolye 

Causeth ful many a man, in sleep, to 


erye, 
® cowardly ” generous 1 trusty 
2 weapon 13 hoaster * too 
arrows 1 oleams 7 eontests 
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For fere of blake beres,* or boles? 
blake, 115 

Or elles, blake develes wole hem take. 

Of othere humours coude I telle also, 

That werken many a man in sleep ful 
WO; 

But I wol passe as lightly as I can. 

Lo Catoun, which that was so wys a 


man, 120 
Seyde he nat thus, ne do no fors 7” of 
dremes ? 
Now, sire,’’ quod she, “‘whan we ace 


fro the bemes, « * 
For Goddes love, as ‘tak som laity ts 
Up peril of my soule, and of my lyf, 
I counseille yow the beste, I wol nat 
lye, 125 
That bothe of colere and of malencolye 
Ye purge yow; and for ye shul nat 
tarie, 
Though in this toun is noon apotecarie, 
I shal my-self to herbes techen yow, 


That shul ben for your hele,* and for 
your prow; * 130 

And in our yerd tho herbes shal I 
finde, 

The whiche han of hir propretee, by 
kinde,°® 


To purgen yow binethe, and eek above. 
Forget not this, for goddes owene love! 
Ye been ful colerik of compleccioun. 
Ware ® the sonne in his ascencioun 136 
Ne fynde yow nat. repleet of humours 
hote ; 
And if it do, I dar wel leye a grote, 
That ye shul have a fevere terciane, 139 
Or an agu, that may be youre bane. 
A day or two ye shul have digestyves 
Of wormes, er ye take your laxatyves, 
Of lauriol, centaure; and fumetere, 
Or elles of ellebor, that groweth there, 
Of catapuce, or of gaytres beryis,’ 145 
Of erbe yve,’ growing’ in our yerd, 
that mery is; 
Pekke hem up right as they growe, and 


ete hem in. 
Be mery, housbond, for your fader 
kin! 
Dredeth no dreem; I ean say yow 
namore.’”’ 
1 bears 2 bulls 2 Take no account. 
3 health * benefit 5 nature ® beware 


‘berries of the dogwood tree * ground ivy 
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‘‘Madame,’’ quod he, ‘‘grauwnt 
mercy ® of your lore. 150 
But nathelees, as touching daun 
Catoun,, 
That hath of wisdom such a greet 
renoun, 
Though that he bad no dremes for to 
drede, 


By god, men may in olde bokes rede 
Of many a man, more of auctoritee 155 


Than ever Catoun was, so mote I 
thee,?® 

That al the revers*! seyn of his sen- 
tence, 


And han wel founden by experience, 

That dremes ben significaciouns, 

As wel of joye as tribulaciouns 160 

That folk enduren in this lyf present. 

Ther nedeth make of this noon argu- 

ment; 

The verray preve 7” sheweth it in dede. 

Oon of the gretteste auctours that 


men rede 
Seith thus, that whylom two felawes 
wente Ips 


On pilgrimage, in a ful good entente; 

And happed so, thay come into a 
toun, 

Wher-as ther was swich congregacioun 

Of peple, and eek so streit +8 of herber- 
gage 14 . 

That they ne founde as muche as 0 
cotage, 170 

in which they bothe mighte y-logged +° 
be. 

Wherfor thay mosten, of necessitee, 

As for that night, departen com- 
paignye ; 

And ech of hem goth to his hostelrye, 

And took his logging as it wolde falle. 

That oon of hem was logged in a stalle, 

Fer in a yerd, with oxen of the plough ; 

That other man was logged wel 
y-nough, 

As was his aventure, or his fortune, 

That us governeth alle as In commune. 

And so bifel, that, longe er it were 

day, 181 

This man mette *” in his bed, ther-as 
he lay, 


® much thanks 
4 proof 
1 one 


may I thrive ™ reverse 
13 stinted * lodging 
16 lodged 7 dreamed 
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How that his felawe gan up-on him 
calle, 

And seyde, ‘‘allas! for in an oxes stalle 

This night I shal be mordred ther! I 
lye. 185 

Now help me, dere brother, er I dye; 

In alle haste com to me,’’ he sayde. 


This man out of his sleep for feres 


abrayde; ” 

But whan that he was wakned of his 
sleep, 

He turned him, and took of this no 
keep ; 190 

Him thoughte his dreem nas but a 
vanitee. 


Thus twyés in his sleping dremed 


he. 
And atte thridde tyme yet his felawe 
Cam, as him thoughte, and seide, ‘I am 
now slawe; * 
Bihold my blody woundes, depe and 
wyde! 195 
Arys up erly in the morwe-tyde, 
And at the west gate of the toun,’ quod 


he, 
A earte ful of dong ther shaltow + 
see, | 
In which my body is hid ful prively ; 
Do thilke carte aresten boldely. 200 


My gold caused my mordre, sooth to . 


sayn;’ 
And tolde him every poynt how he was 
slayn, 
With a ful pitous face, pale of hewe. 
And truste wel, his dreem he fond ful 


trewe ; 
For on the morwe, as sone as it was 
day, 205 


To his felawes in he took the way ; 
And whan that he cam to this oxes 
stalle, , 
After his felawe he bigan to calle. 
The hostiler answered him anon, 
And seyde, ‘sire, your felawe is agon, 
As sone as day he wente out of the 


toun.’ 211. 


. This man gan fallen in suspecioun, 

Remembring on his dremes that he 
mette, 

And forth he goth, no lenger wolde he 
lette,° 


1 where 
4 shalt thou 


7 started 9 slain 


5 delay 


Unto the west gate of the toun, and 


fond 215 
A dong-carte, as it were to donge 
lond, 


That was arrayed in that same wyse 
As ye han herd the dede man devyse; 
And with an hardy herte he gan to 


erye 
Vengeaunce and _ justice of this 
felonye :— 220 
‘My felawe mordred is this same 
: night, 
And in this carte he lyth gapinge up- 
right. 


I erye out on the ministres,’ quod he, 
‘That sholden kepe and reulen this 


citee ; 

Harrow! allas! her lyth my felawe 
slayn!’ 225 

What sholde I more un-to this tale 
Ssayn? 

The peple out-sterte, and caste the cart 
to grounde, 

And in the middel of the dong they 
founde 

The dede man, that mordred was al 
newe. 

O blisful god, that art so just and 

trewe! 230 

Lo, how that thou biwreyest ® mordre 
alway! 

Mordre wol out, that see we day by - 
day. 

Mordre is so wlatsom’ and abhomin- 
able 


To god, that is so just and resonable, 

That he ne wol nat suffre it heled ° be; 

Though it abyde a yeer, or two, or 

three, 236 
Mordre wol out, this my conelusioun. 

And right anoon, ministres of that 

toun : 

Han hent® the carter, and so sore him 
yned *° | 

And eek the hostiler so sore engyned,'?. 

That thay biknewe?*? hir wikkednesse 


anoon, 241 
And were an-hanged by the nekke- 
boon. 


Here may men seen that dremes 
been to drede. 


*betrayest ‘loathsome *concealed ° seized 
” tortured 4 racked 4 acknowledged 
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And certes, in the same book I rede, 244 

Right in the nexte chapitre after this, 

_ (I -gabbe’ nat, so have I? joye or 
blis, ) 

Two men that wolde han passed over 
see, 

For certeyn cause, in-to a fer contree, 

If that the wind ne hadde been con- 
trarie, 

That made hem in a eitee for to tarie, 

That stood ful mery upon an haven- 
sy de. : 251 

But on a day, agayn®* the even-tyde, 

The wind gan chaunge, and blew right 
as hem leste. 

Jolif and glad they wente un-to hir 
reste, 

And easten hem‘ ful erly for to saille; 

But to that oo° man fil a greet mer- 
vaille. . 5) 256 

That oon of hem, in sleping as he lay, 

Him mette a wonder dreem, agayn the 
day ; 

Him thoughte a man stood by his 
beddes syde, 

And him comaunded, that he sholde 
abyde, 260 

And seyde him thus, ‘if thou to- 
morwe wende, 

Thou shalt be dreynt; ° my tale is at 


an ende.’ 

He wook, and tolde his felawe what he 
mette, 

And preyde him his viage for to 
lette ; 7 

As for that day, he preyde him 
abyde. 265 


His fates that lay by his beddes syde, 
Gan for to laughe, and scorned him 
ful faste. 

‘No dreem,’ quod he, 

herte agaste,® 
That I wol lette for to do my 
thinges.® 
I sette not a straw by thy dreminges, 
For swevenes been but vanitees and 
japes.?° 271 
Men dreme al-day of owles or of apes, 
And eke of many a mase 7 therwithal ; 


‘may sO myn 


lie s * may Ihave ‘towards 

4 planned 5 one ° drowned 

7 abandon Saffright *business affairs 
” tricks 11 wild fancy 
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Men dreme of thing that never was 


ne shal. 

But sith?? I see that thou wolt heer 
abyde, °* 275 

And thus for-sleuthen** wilfully thy 
tyde,'* 

God wot it reweth me; ** and have good 
day.’ 

And thus he took his leve, and wente 
his way. 

But er that he hadde halfe his cours 
y-seyled, 

Noot I nat why, ne what mischaunce 
it eyled, 280 


But casuelly *® the shippes botme rente, 
And ship and man under the water 
wente 
In sighte of othere shippes it byside, 
That with hem seyled at the same tyde. 
And therfor, faire Pertelote so dere, 
By swiche ensamples olde maistow *’ 
lere,*® 286 
That no man sholde been to recchelees *° 
Of dremes, for I sey thee, doutelees, 
That many a dreem ful sore ig for to 


drede. 
Lo, in the lyf of seint Kenelm, I 
rede, 290 
That was Kenulphtis sone, ‘the noble 
king 


| Of ees 20 how Kenelm mette a 


thing 
A lyte?* er = was mordred, on a day, 
His mordre in his avisioun he say.” 
His norice ** him expouned every del 295 
His sweven, and bad him for to kepe 
him wel 
For ** traisoun; but he nas but seven 
yeer old, 
And therfore litel tale hath he told *° 
Of any dreem, so holy was his herte. 
By god, I hadde lever than my 
sherte 300 
That ye had rad his legende, as have I. 
Dame Pertelote, I sey yow trewely, 
Macrobeus, that writ th’ avisioun 
In Affrike of the worthy Cipioun, 
Affermeth dremes, and seith that they 
been 305 


4 time 
7 mayest thou 


2 since 13 waste in sloth 
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Warning of thinges that men after 
seen. 
And forther-more, I pray yow loketh 
wel 
In th’ olde testament, of Daniel, 
If he held dremes any vanitee. 
Reed eek of Joseph, and ther shul ye 


see 310 
Wher? dremes ben somtyme (I sey 
nat alle) 
Warning of thinges that shul after 
falle. 


Loke of Egipt the king, daun Pharao, 
His bakere and his boteler also, 
Wher they ne felte noon effect in 


dremes. 315 

Who-so wol seken actes? of sondry 
remes,°* 

May rede of dremes many a wonder 
thing. 

Lo Cresus, which that was of Lyde * 


king, 
Mette he nat that he sat upon a tree, 
Which signified he sholde anhanged 
be? 320 
Lo heer Andromacha, Ectores wyf, 
That day that Ector sholde lese his 
lyf, . 
She dremed on the same night biforn, 
How that the lyf of Ector sholde be 
lorn,° 
If thilke day he wente in-to bataille; 
She warned him, but it mighte nat 
availle ; 326 
He wente for to fighte nathelees, 
But he was slayn anoon of Achilles. 
But thilke tale is al to long to telle, 
And eek it is ny day, I may nat dwelle. 
Shortly I seye, as for conclusioun, 331 
That J shal han of this avisioun 
Adversitee; and I seye forther-more, 
That I ne telle of laxatyves no store,° 
For they ben venimous, I woot it wel; 
I hem defye, I love hem never a del.’ 
Now let us speke of mirthe, and 
stinte al this; 
Madame Pertelote, so have I blis, 
Of o thing god hath sent me large 


grace ; 
For whan I see the beautee of your 
face, 340 
twhether records ‘realms ‘Lydia 
5 lost * set no store by Ta whit 


Ye ben so scarlet-reed about your yén, 
It maketh al my drede for to dyen; 
For, also siker as In principio, 

Mulier est hominis confusio; 
Madame, the sentence of this Latin 


is— 345 
Womman is mannes joye and al his 
blis. 
*% * * * * * * 
I am so full of Joye and of solas ® 350 


That I defye 
dreem.”’ 

And with that word he fley ® doun fro 
the beem, 

For it was day, and eek his hennes 
alle ; 

And with a chuk he gan hem for to 
calle, 

For he had founde a corn, lay in the 
yerd. 355 

Royal he was, he was namore aferd; 

* * * %*% 7 * * * 
He loketh as it were a grim leoun; 
And on his toos he rometh up and 


bothe sweven and 


doun, 360 

Him deyned not to sette his foot to 
grounde. 

He chukketh, whan he hath a corn 
y-founde, 

And to him rennen thanne his wyves 
alle. 


Thus royal, as a prince is in his halle, 
Leve I this Chauntecleer in his pas- 
ture ; 365 
And after wol I telle his aventure. 
Whan that the month in which the 
world bigan, 
That highte Mareh, whan god first 
maked man, 
Was complet, and y-passed were also, 
Sin March bigan, thritty dayes and 


two, 370 
Bifel that Chauntecleer, in al his 
pryde, 


His seven wyves walking by his syde, 
Caste up his eyen to the brighte sonne, 
That in the signe of Taurus hadde 


y-ronne 
Twenty degrees and oon, and som- 
what more; 375 
And knew by kynde, and by noon other 
lore, 
5 bliss ® flew 


nal 


K 
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That it was pryme,? and crew with 
blisful stevene.? 

‘“The sonne,’’ he sayde, ‘‘ 
on hevene 

Fourty degrees and oon, and more, 
y-wis,® 

Madame Pertelote, my worldes blis, 380 

Herkneth thise blisful briddes how 
they singe, 

And see the fresshe floures how they 
springe ; 

Ful is myn herte of revel and solas.’ 

But sodeinly him fil * a sorweful cas ;° 

For ever the latter ende of joye is Wo. 

God woot that worldly joye is sone 
ago; °® 386 

And if a rethor’ coude faire endyte, 

He in a cronique saufly * mighte it 
wryte, 

As for a sovereyn notabilitee. ® 

Now every wys man, lat him herkne 
me; 390 

This storie is al-so trewe, I undertake, 

As is the book of Launcelot de Lake, 

That wommen holde in ful gret rev- 
erence. 

Now wol I torne agayn to my sentence. 

A col-fox *° ful of sly iniquitee, 395 
That in the grove hadde woned ** yeres 


is clomben up 


three, 
By heigh imaginacioun forn-ecast,’” 
The same night thurgh-out — the 


hegges ** brast' 
Into the yerd, ther Chauntecleer the 


faire 
Was wont, and eek his wyves; to re- 
paire ; 400 


And in a bed of wortes ** stille he lay, 
Til it was passed undern * of the day, 
Wayting his tyme on Chauntecleer to 
falle, 
As gladly doon thise homicydes alle, 
That in awayt liggen ** to mordre men. 
O false mordrer, lurking in thy den! 406 
O newe Scariot, newe Genilon! 
False dissimilour,’* O Greek Sinon, 
That broghtest Troye al outrely ** to 
sorwe! 
1nine o’clock voice 3 certainly 
efell 5 accident ® gone T orator 
® safely: ® Matter.of great and rare note: 
” black fox 4 lived ? pre-ordained 
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O Chauntecleer, acursed be that morwe, 
That thou into that yerd flough fro the 


bemes ! 411 
Thou were ful» wel y-warned by thy 
dremes, 


That thilke day was perilous to thee. 

But what that god forwoot*® mot 
nedes *° be, 

After the opinioun of certeyn clerkis. 

Witnesse on him,” that any perfit clerk 


is, AI6 A” 


That in scole is gret altercacioun 

In this matere, and greet disputisoun, | 

And hath ben of an hundred thousand 
men. é 

But I ne can not ae it to the bren,”? 

As ean the holy doctour Augustyn, 421 

Or Boéce, or the bishop Bradwardyn, 

Whether that goddes worthy forwiting 

Streyneth 7° me nedely ** for to doon a 
thing, 

(Nedely clepe I simple necessitee) ; 

Or elles, if free choys be graunted me 

To do that same thing, or do it noght, 

Though god forwoot it, er that it was 


wroght ; 

Or if his witing *° streyneth nevere a 
del 

But by necessitee condicionel. 430 


I wol not han to do of swich matere; 

My tale is of a cok, as ye may here, 

That took his counseil of his wyf, with 
sorwe, 

To walken in the yerd upon that morwe 

That he had met the dreem, that I yow 


tolde. 435 
Wommennes (counseils been, ful ofte 
colde; 
Wommannes hae broghte us first 
to wo, 


And made Adam fro paradys to go, 
Ther-as he was ful mery, and wel at 


ese. 
But for I noot,?’ to whom it mighte 
displese, 440 


If I counseil of wommen wolde blame, 
Passe over, for I seyde it in my game.”* 
Rede auctours,?® wher they trete of 
swich matere, 
19 foreknows » necessarily 
“1 take the witness of him ™ sift the matter 
3 constrains *of necessity *™ knowing 
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And what thay seyn of wommen ye 


may here. 
Thise been the cokkes wordes, and nat 
myne; 445 
I can noon harm of no womman 
divyne.t— 
Faire in the sond,? to bathe hir 
merily 


_ Lyth Pekttsiote, and alle hir sustres by, 
Agayn* the sonne; and Chauntecleer 


so free 
Song merier than the mermayde in the 
see ; 450 


For Phisiologus seith sikerly, 

How that they singen wel and merily. 
And so bifel that, as he caste his yé, 
Among the wortes,* on a boterflye, 
He was war of this fox that lay ful 


lowe. 455 
No-thing ne liste him thanne for to 
crowe, | 
But eryde anon, ‘‘cok, cok,’’ and up he 


sterte, 
As man that was affrayéd in his herte. 
For naturelly a beest desyreth flee 
Fro his contrarie,° if he may it see, 460 
Though he never erst® had seyn: it 
with his ye. 
This Chauntecleer, whan he gan him 


espye, 

He wolde han fled, but that the fox 
anon 

Seyde, ‘‘Gentil sire, allas! wher wol ye 
gon? 

Be ye affrayed of me that am your 
freend? 465 

Now certes, I were worse than a feend, 

If I to yow wolde harm or vileinye. 

I am nat come your counseil” for 
t’espye; ° 

But trewely, the cause of my cominge 

Was only for to herkne how that ye 
singe. 470 

For trewely ye have as mery a stevene ® 

As eny aungel hath, that is in hevene; 


Therwith ye han in musik more 
felinge 
Than hadde Boéce, or any that can 
singe. 
1 guess 2 sand 
> towards, in the light | of “herbs 
5 foe ® before 
” secrets ®to spy out ® voice 


My lord your fader (god his soule 

blesse!) 475 
And eek your moder, of hir gentilesse, 
Han in Toy hous. y-been, to my gret 


ese ; 

And certes, sire, ful fayn wolde I yow 
plese. 

But for’ men speke of singing, I wol 
saye, 

So mote I brouke wel myn eyen 
tweye,;* . 480 


Save yow, I herde never man so singe, 
As dide your fader in the morweninge ; 
Certes, it was of herte, al that he song. 
And for to make his voys the more 


strong, 

He wolde so peyne him,’ that with 
bothe his yén ** 485 

He moste '* winke, so loude he wolde 
eryen, 

And stonden on his tiptoon ther- 
with-al, » 

And strecche forth his nekke long and 
smal. 


And eek he was of swich diserecioun, 
That ther nas no man in no regioun | 


| That him in song or wisdom mighte 


passe. | 491 
| I have wel rad in daun Burnel the 
Asse, 
Among his vers, how that ther was a 
cok, 
For that a preestes sone yaf him a 
knok 
Upon his leg, whyl he was yong and 
nyce,’° 495 
He made him for to lese** his bene- 
fyce. 


But certeyn, ther nis no comparisoun 
Bitwix the wisdom and discrecioun 
Of youre fader, and of his subtiltee. 
Now singeth, sire, for seinte +” Chari- 


tée; 500 

Let see, conne ye your fader countre- 
fete?’’ 28 

This Chauntecleer his winges gan to 
bete, 

As man that coude his tresoun. nat 
espye, 


10 
pleasure 
1 As I hope to enjoy the use of my two eyes. 
Mtake such pains 18 eyes 
144. was obliged to iA % foolish 


26 lose holy #8 imitate 
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So was he ravisshed with his flaterye. 


Allas! ye lordes, many a fals 
flatour ? 
Is in your courtes, and many a losen- 
geour,” 506 
That plesen yow wel more, by my 
feith, 
Than he that soothfastnesse unto yow 
seith. 


Redeth Heclesiaste of flaterye; 
Beth war,* ye lordes, of hir trecherye. 
This Chauntecleer stood hye up-on 
his toos, 511 
Streeching his nekke, and heeld his 
eyen cloos, 
And gan to crowe loude for the 


nones ; * 

And daun Russel the fox sterte up at 
ones, 

And by the gargat® hente® Chaunte- 
cleer, 515 

And on his bak toward the wode him 
beer,’ 

For yet ne was ther no man that him 
sewed.® 

O destinee, that mayst nat been es- 
chewed! ® 

Allas, that Chauntecleer fleigh fro the 
bemes ! 

Allas, his wyf ne roghte’® nat of 
dremes! 520 

And on a Friday fil al this mes- 
chaunce. 

O Venus, that art goddesse of ples- 
aunce, + 

Sin that thy servant was this Chaun- 
tecleer, 


And in thy service dide al his poweer, 
More for delyt, than world to multi- 


plye, 525 
Why woldestow’? suffre him on thy 
day to dye? 


O Gaufred, dere mayster soverayn, 
That, whan thy worthy king Richard 


was slayn 
With shot, compleynedest his deth so 
sore, 
Why ne hadde I now thy sentence ** 
and thy lore,** 530 
1 flatterer 2 liar 3 beware 
4 nonce 5 throat ® seized 
7 did bear 5 followed ® avoided 
20 heeded 4 delight 144 wouldst thou 


8 judgment * learning 
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Thé Friday for to chyde, as diden ye? 

(For on a Friday soothly slayn was 
he.) 

Than wolde I shewe yow how that I 
coude pleyne’*® 

For Chauntecleres drede,’® and for his 
peyne.*’ 534 

Certes, swich !* ery ne lamentacioun 

Was never of ladies maad, whan Ilioun 

Was wonne, and Pirrus with his 
streite swerd, 

Whan he hadde hent king Priam by 
the berd, 

And slayn him (as saith us Eneydos), 

As maden alle the hennes in the clos,’® 

Whan they had seyn of Chauntecleer 


the sighte. 541 
But  sovereynly 7° dame Pertelote 
shrighte,”* 


Ful louder than dide Hasdrubales wyf, 
Whan that hir housbond hadde lost 


his lyf, 
And that the Romayns hadde brend “2 
Cartage ; 545 


She was so ful ‘of torment and of rage, 
That wilfully into the fyr she sterte,?* 
And brende hir-selven with a stedfast 
herte. 

O woful hennes, right so eryden ye, 
As, whan that Nero brende the citee 
Of Rome, eryden senatoures wyves, 551 
For that ae housbondes losten alle hir 


lyve 
Withouten silt this Nero hath hem 
slayn. 
Now wol I torne to my tale agayn :— 
This sely?* widwe, and eek hir 
doghtres two, 555 
Herden thise hennes erye and maken 
wo, 


And out at dores sterten they anoon, 

And syen?> the fox toward the grove 
goon, 

And bar upon his bak the cok away; 

And eryden, ‘‘ Out! harrow! and weyl- 


away ! 560 
Ha, ha, the fox!’’ and after him they 
ran, 
And eek with staves many another 
man ; 
* complain 1# fear * grief 
8 such ® enclosure » surpassingly 
*t shrieked = burned *8 leaped 
74 simple > saw 
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Ran Colle our dogge, and Talbot, and 
Gerland, 

And Malkin, with a distaf in hir hand; 

Ran cow and calf, and eek the verray 


hogges, 565 

So were they fered for: berking of 
the dogges : 

And shouting of the men and wimmen 
eke, 

They ronne so, hem thoughte hir herte 
breke. 

They yelleden as feendes doon? in 
helle ; 

The dokes eryden as* men wolde hem 
quelle ; ¢ 570 

The gees for fere flowen over the 
trees ; 

Out of the hyve cam the swarm of 
bees ; 


So hidous was the noyse, a! benedicite! 

Certes, he Jakke Straw, and his 
meynee,” 574 

Ne made never shoutes half so shrille, 

Whan that they wolden any Fleming 
kille, 

As thilke day was maad upon the fox. 

Of bras thay broghten bemes,® and 
6Ppoxot - 

Of horn, of boon, in whiche they blewe 
and pouped,?® 

And therwithal thay shryked and they 
houped ; ® 580 

It semed as that heven sholde falle. 

Now, gode men, I pray yow herkneth 
alle! 

Lo, how fortune turneth sodeinly 
The hope and pryde eek of hir enemy! 
This cok, that lay upon the foxes bak, 
In al his drede, un-to the fox he spak, 
And seyde, ‘‘sire, if that I were as 


ye, 
Yet sholde I seyn (as wis god helpe 
me), 
Turneth agayn, ye proude cherles 
alle! 589 
A verray pestilence up-on yow falle! 
Now am I come un-to this wodes syde, 
Maugree your heed,’° the cok shal heer 


abyde; 
1 frightened by 4do 2 as if 
4 kill 5 company ® trumpets 
* box-wood 5 puffed ° whooped 


In spite of your heads, in spite of all you 
can do, 4 


I wol him ete in feith, and that 
anon.’ ’’ 

The fox answerde, ‘‘in feith, it shal be 
don, ’’— 

And as he spak that word, al sodeinly 

This cok brak* from his mouth de- 


liverly,”” 596 
And heighe** up-on a tree he fieigh 
anon. 


And whan the fox saugh that he was 


y-gon, 
‘‘Allas!’’ quod he, ‘‘O Chauntecleer, 


allas! 
I have to yow,’’ quod he, ‘‘y-doon 
trespas, 600 


In-as-muche as I maked yow aferd, 
Whan I yow hente, and broghte out of 


the yerd; 

But, sire, I dide it in no wikke*™ en- 
tente ; 

Com doun, and I shal telle yow what 
I mente. 

I shal seye sooth to yow, god help me 
So.”’ 605 


‘‘Nay than,’’ quod he, ‘‘I shrewe?® 
us bothe two, 

And first I shrewe my-self, bothe blood 
and bones, 

If thou bigyle me ofter than ones. 

Thou shalt na-more, thurgh thy flat- 
erye, 

Do me to** singe and winke with myn 
ye. 610 

For he that winketh, whan he sholde 
see, 

Al wilfully, god lat him never thee!’’ 17 

‘“Nay,’’ quod the fox, ‘‘but god yeve *® 
him meschaunce, 

That is so undiscreet of governaunce, 

That jangleth whan he sholde holde 
his pees.’’ 615 

Lo, swich it is for to be reechelees,!® 

And necligent, and truste on flaterye. 

But ye that holden this tale a folye, 

As of a fox, or of a cok and hen, 


Taketh the moralitee, good men. 620 
For seint Paul seith, that al that 
writen is, 


To our doctryne”® it is y-write, y-wis. 


1 broke 
14 wicked 
” thrive 
20 instruction 


-® nimbly 
* beshrew, curse 
18 vive 


3 high 
18 make me 
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Taketh the fruyt, and lat the chaf 
be stille. 
Now, gode god, if that it be thy wille, 
As seith my lord, so make us alle good 
men; ) 
And bringe us to his heighe_ blisse. 
Amen. 


ROBERT BURNS _ 
TAM O’ SHANTER 


A TALE 


Of Brownyis and of Bogillis full is this Buke. 
—GAWIN DOUGLAS. 
When chapman billies? leave the 
street, 
And drouthy? neebors neebors meet; 
As market-days are wearing late, 
An’ folk begin to tak the gate; * 
While we sit bousing at the nappy,* 5 
An’ getting fou and uneo?® happy, 
We think na on the lang Scots miles, 
The mosses, waters, slaps,® and styles, 
That le between us and our hame, 
/Whare sits our sulky, sullen dame, 10 
Gathering her brows like gathering 
storm, 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warm. / 


This truth fand honest Tam 0’ 
Shanter, 
As he frae Ayr ae’ night did canter: 
(Auld Ayr, wham ne’er a town sur- 
passes, 15 
For honest men and bonie lasses). 


O Tam! had’st thou but been sae 
wise, 
As taen thy ain wife Kate’s advice! 
She tauld thee weel thou was a skel- 


lum,’ 
A blethering,® blustering, drunken blel- 
lum ; *° 20 


That frae November till October, 
Ae market-day thou was nae sober ; 
That ilka melder 7 wi’ the miller, 


1 pedlar fellows ? thirsty 
3take the road, go home ‘ale ‘very 

6 gullies Tone 8 eood-for-rothing 

® chattering “babbler ™ every meal-grinding 
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Thou sat as lang as thou had siller ;*” 

That ev’ry naig '° was ca’d a shoe on,* 

The smith and thee gat roaring fou on; 

That at. the Lord’s house, even on Sun- 
day, 

Thou drank | wi’ 
Monday. 

She prophesied, that, late or soon, 


Kirkton Jean till 


| Thou would be found deep drowned in 


Doon; 30 
Or eatched wi’ warlocks 1° in the mirk *° 
By Alloway’s auld, haunted kirk. 


Ah! gentle dames—it gars me 
ereet,'* ) 
To think how monie counsels sweet, 
How monie lengthened, sage advices 35 
The husband frae the wife despises! 


But to our tale:—Ae market night, 
Tam had got planted unco right, 
Fast by an ingle,’* bleezing finely, 
Wi’ reaming swats,® that. drank 
divinely ; | 40 
And at his elbow, Souter *° Johnie, 
His ancient, trusty, drouthy cronie: 
Tam. lo’ed him like .a very brither ; 
They had been fou for weeks the- 


either. 
The night drave on wi’ sangs and 
clatter ; 45 


And ay the ale was growing better: 
The landlady and Tam grew gracious 
Wi’ secret favors, sweet and precious: 
The Souter tauld his queerest stories ; 
The landlord’s laugh was ready cho- 


rus: 50 
The storm without might rair and 
rustle, 


Tam did na mind the storm a whistle.. 


Care, mad to see a man sae happy, 

EK’en drowned himsel amang_ the 
nappy. 

As bees flee hame wi’ lades 0’ treasure, 

The minutes winged their way wi’ 
pleasure: 56 

Kings may be blest, but Tam was 
elorious, 

O’er a’ the ills 0’ life victorious! 

8 riding horse shod 


16 dark 7 makes me weep 
1 foaming new ale © cobbler 


2 money 
1% wizards 
18 fire 
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But — pleasures like 
spread ;: 

You seize the flow’r, its bloom is shed; 

Or like the snow falls 3 in the river, 61 

A moment white—then melts forever ; 

Or like the borealis race, 

That flit ere you can point their place; 

Or like the rainbow’s lovely form 65 

Evanishing amid the storm. 

Nae man can tether time or tide; 

The hour approaches Tam maun ? 
ride: 

That hour, 0’ night’s black arch the 
keystane, 

That dreary hour Tam mounts his 
beast in; 70 

And sic” a night he taks the road in, 

As ne’er poor sinner was abroad in. 


are poppies 


The wind blew as ’t wad blawn ° its 
last ; 
The rattling showers rose on the blast ; 
The speedy gleams the darkness swal- 


lowed ; 75 
Loud, deep, and lang the thunder 
bellowed : 


That night, a child might understand, 
The Deil had business on his hand. 


Weel mounted on his gray mare 
Meg, 

A better never lifted leg, 80 

Tam skelpit * on thro’ dub® and mire, 

Despising wind, and rain, and fire; 

Whiles*® holding fast his guid blue 
bonnet, © 

Whiles crooning o’er some auld Scots 
sonnet, 

~Whiles glow’ring round wi’ prudent 
cares, 85 

Lest bogles* catch him unawares: 

_ Kirk-Alloway was drawing nigh, 

Whare ghaists and houlets* nightly 
ery. 


By this time he was cross the ford, 
Whare in the snaw the chapman 
-smoored ; ® 90 
And past the birks’® and meikle™ 
stane, 


1 must 2 such ® would have blown 
*rode rapidly * puddle § now 

T hob-goblins 8 owls ®pedlar smothered 
” birches 1 hig 
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Whare drunken Charlie brak’s neck- 


bane ; 7? 

And thro’ the whins,*- and by the 
eairn,'* 

Whare hunters fand the murdered 
bairn ; }° 94 


And near the thorn, aboon *® the well, 
Whare Mungo’s mither hanged hersel. 
Before him Doon pours all his floods; 
The doubling storm roars thro’ the 
woods; 
The lightnings flash from pole to pole; 
Near and more near the thunders roll: 
When, glimmering thro’ the groaning 
trees, 101 
Kirk-Alloway seemed in a bleeze, 


Thro’ ilka bore?” the beams were 
glancing, 

And loud resounded Ree and. danc- 
ing. 


Inspiring bold John Barleycorn, 105 

What dangers thou canst make us 
scorn. / 

Wi’ tippenny ** we fear nae evil; 

Wi’ usquabae,'® we’ll face the Devil! 

The swats sae reamed *° in Tammie’s 
noddle, 

Fair play, he cared na deils a boddle.** 

But Maggie stood, right sair aston- 
ished, 111 

Till, by the heel and hand admonished, 

She ventured forward on the light; 

And, vow! Tam saw an unco”’ sight! 


Warlocks and witches in a dance: 115 
Nae cotillion, brent new frae France, 
But hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and 

reels 
Put life and mettle in their heels. 
A. winnock-bunker 7? in the east, 
There sat. Auld Nick, in shape o’ beast; 
A tousie tyke,** black, grim, and large, 
To gie them music was his charge: __122 
He serewed the pipes and gart them 
skirl,?° 
Till roof and rafters a’ did dirl.*® 
Coffins stood round, like open’ presses, 


1 furze 
% child 
1% twopenny ale 
41 not a farthing 
73 window bench * shaggy dog 
76 all rang 


broke his neck 

4heap of stones 

above every chink 
“ whiskey ™alesoswam 
22 wondrous 
*> made them squeal 
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That shawed the dead in their last 
dresses ; 126 

And, by some devilish cantraip 

| sleight,* 


Each in its cauld hand held a light: 
By which heroic Tam was able 
To note upon the haly table 130 
A murderer’s banes, in gibbet airns; ’” 
Twa span-lang, wee, unchristened 
bairns; 
A thief, new-cutted frae a rape—* 
Wi’ his last gasp his gab* did gape; 
Five tomahawks, wi’ bluid red-rusted ; 
Five seymitars, wi’ murder crusted; 136 
A garter, which a babe had strangled ; 
A knife, a father’s throat had man- 
gled— 
Whom his ain son o’ life bereft— 
The gray hairs yet stack to the heft; ° 
Wi’ mair of horrible and awefu’, —141 
Which even to name wad be unlawfu’. 


As Tammie glowered, amazed and 

curious, 

The mirth and fun grew fast and furi- 
ous ; 

The piper loud and louder blew, 145 

The dancers quick and quicker flew; 

They reeled, they set, they crossed, 
they cleekit,° 

Till ilka carlin swat and reekit,’ 

And coost her duddies * to the wark, 


And linket at it in her sark! ® 150 
Now Tam, O Tam! had thae been 
queans,’° 


A’ plump and strapping 1 in their teens! 

Their sarks, instead o’ ereeshie flan- 
nen,” 

Been snaw-white seventeen hunder 
linen !— 

Thir *? breeks 0’ mine, my only pair, 155 

That ance were plush, 0’ guid blue 
hair, 

I wad hae gi’en them off my hurdies,'® 

For ae blink o’ the bonie burdies! 4 


But withered beldams, 
droll, 

1 magie device 7 irons 3 rope 

4mouth ‘°Stuck to the handle. ° clutched 

7 Every old hag sweated and steamed. 

4 Threw off her clothes. 

® Kept it up in her shirt. 

” sirls 4 greasy flannel 

% hips 4 maidens 


auld and 


1 these 
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Rig-woodie hags wad spean a foal,’ _ 
Louping and flinging on a crummock, ig 
I wonder did na turn thy stomach! 


But Tam kend?’ what was what fu’ 

brawlie : 7° 

There was ae winsome wench and 
wawlie,’® 

That night enlisted in the core,” 165 

Lang after kend on Carrick shore 

(For monie a beast to dead 
shot, 

An’ perished monie a bonie boat, 

And shook baith meikle*4 corn and 
bear,”? 

And kept the country-side in fear). 170 

Her cutty sark,?* 0’ Paisley harn,?* 


she 


.That while a lassie she had worn, 


In longitude tho’ sorely scanty, 
It was her best, and she was vauntie.”° 
Ah! little kend thy reverend grannie, 


That sark she coft?® for her wee 
Nannie, 176 

Wi’ twa pund Scots (’twas a’ her 
riches), 


Wad ever graced a dance of witches! 


But here my Muse her wing maun 
cour," 

Sic flights are far beyond her power: 
To sing how Nannie lap and flang ** 181 
(A souple jad *® she was and strang), 
And how Tam stood like ane bewitched, 
And thought his very een *° enriched; 
Even Satan glowered, and fidged fu’ 


fain,** 185 
And hotched *? and blew wi’ might and 
main ; 


Till first ae caper, syne *° anither, 
Tam tint ** his reason a’ thegither, 
And roars out: ‘‘Weel done, Cutty- 
sark!’’ 
And in an instant all was dark; 190 
And seareely had he Maggie rallied, 
When out the hellish legion sallied. 


* Lean hags that would wean a foal. 
16 Leaping and dancing with a staff. 


7 knew 8 well *® nimble 
*° company 21 much 2 barley 
short shirt ™ coarse cloth 2° proud 


7° bought 7 Must bring lower. 
°° Leaped and danced. *” nimble jade 
8° eyes 31 Widgeted much pleased. 
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As bees bizz out wi’ angry fyke,* 
When plundering herds ‘assail their 


byke ;? 
As open pussie’s ® mortal foes, 195 
When, pop! she starts before their 
nose ; 


As eager runs the market-crowd, 

When ‘‘Catch the thief!’’ resounds 
aloud: 

So Maggie runs, the witches follow, 

Wi’ monie an eldriteh* skriech and 
hollo. 200 


Ah, Tam! ah, Tam! thou’ll get thy 
fairin ! 5 

In hell they’ll roast thee like a herrin! 
In vain thy Kate awaits thy comin! 
Kate soon will be a woefu’ woman! 
Now, do thy speedy utmost, Meg, 205 
And win the key-stane of the brig; ® 
There at them thou thy tail may toss, 
A running stream they dare na cross! 
But eré the key-stane she could make, 


The fient 7 a tail she had to shake! 210 | 


For Nannie, far before the rest, 

Hard upon noble Maggie prest, 

And flew at Tam wi’ furious ettle; °® 
But little wist ® she Maggie’s mettle! 
Ae spring brought off her master hale, 
But left behind her ain grey tail: 216 
The carlin claught her by the rump, 
And left poor Maggie scarce a stump. 


Now, wha this tale o’ truth shall 
read, 
Ilk man and mother’s son, take heed: 
Whene’er to drink you are inclined, 221 
Or ecutty sarks run in your mind, 
- Think! ye may buy the joys o’er dear: 
Remember Tam o’ Shanter’s mare. ) 


} 5 
ie Oe | 


WILLIAM COWPER 


THE CASTAWAY 


Obscurest night involved the sky, 
The Atlantic billows roared, 

When such a destined wretch as I, 
Washed headlong from on board, 


1 fuss ? hive * the -hare’s 
* elvish 5 reward * bridge 
§ intention * knew 


* devil 


Of friends, of hope, of all bereft, 5 
His floating home for ever left. 


No braver chief could Albion boast 
Than he with whom he went, 
Nor ever ship left Albion’s coast 
With warmer wishes sent. 10 
He loved them both, but both in vain, 
Nor him beheld, nor her again. 


Not long beneath the whelming brine, 
Expert to swim, he lay; 

Nor soon he felt his strength decline, 15 
Or courage die away; 

But waged with death a lasting strife, 

Supported by despair of life. 


He shouted: nor his friends had failed 
To check the vessel’s course, 20 

But so the furious blast prevailed, 
That, pitiless perforce, 

They left their outcast mate behind, 

And scudded still before the wind. 


Some succor yet they could afford; 25 
And such as storms allow, 

The cask, the coop, the floated cord, 
Delayed not to bestow. 

But he (they knew) nor ship nor shore, 

Whate’er they gave, should visit more. 


Nor, eruel as it seemed, could he 31 
Their haste himself condemn, 

Aware that flight, in such a sea, 
Alone could rescue them; 

Yet bitter felt it still to die 35 

Deserted, and his friends so nigh. 


He long survives, who lives an hour 
In ocean, self-upheld ; 

And so long he, with unspent power, 
His destiny repelled ; 40 

And ever, as the minutes flew, 

Entreated help, or cried ‘‘ Adieu!’’ 


At length, his transient respite past, 
His comrades, who before 

Had heard his voice in every blast, 45 
Could catch the sound no more: 

For then, by toil subdued, he drank 

The stifling wave, and then he sank. 


No poet wept him; but the page 
Of narrative sincere, 50 
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That tells his name, his worth, his age, 
Is wet with Anson’s tear: 

And tears by bards or heroes shed 

“Alike immortalize the dead. 


I therefore purpose not, or dream, 55 
Descanting on his fate, 

To give the melancholy theme 
A more enduring date: 

But misery still delights to trace 

Its semblance in another’s case. 60 


No voice divine the storm allayed, 
No light propitious shone, 
When, snatched from all effectual aid, 
We perished, each alone: 
But I beneath a rougher sea, 65 
And whelmed in deeper gulfs than he. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 
LUCY GRAY; OR, SOLITUDE 


Oft I had heard of Lucy Gray: 
And, when I crossed the wild, 
IT chanced to see at break of day 
The solitary child. 


No mate, no comrade Lucy knew; 5 
She dwelt on a wide moor, 

-—The sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a human door! 


You yet may spy the fawn at play, ° 
The hare upon the green ; 10 
But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 

Will never more be seen. 


‘*To-night will be a stormy night— 
You to the town must go; 

And take a lantern, Child, to ight 15 
Your mother through the snow.”’ 


‘“That, Father! will I gladly do: 

"Tis scarcely afternoon— 

The minster-clock has just struck two, 
And yonder is the moon!’’ 20 


At this the father raised his hook, 
And snapped a faggot-band; 

He plied his work ;—and Lucey took 
The lantern in her hand. 
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Not. blither is the mountain roe: 25 
With many a wanton stroke 

Her feet disperse the powdery snow, 
That rises up like smoke. 


The storm came on before its time: 
She wandered up and down; 30 
And many a hill did Lucey climb 
But never reached the town. 


The wretched parents all that night 
Went shouting far and wide; 

But there was neither sound nor sight 
To serve them for a guide. 36 


At daybreak on a hill they stood 

That overlooked the moor ; 

And thence they saw the bridge of 
wood, 

A furlong from their door. 40 


They wept—and, turning homeward, 
cried, 

‘‘In heaven we all shall meet;”’ 

—When in the snow the mother spied 

The print of Lucy’s feet. 


Then downwards from the steep hill’s 

edge 45 
They tracked the footmarks small; 
And through the broken hawthorn 
. hedge, | 
And by the long stone-wall; 


And then an open field they crossed: 
The marks were still the same; 50 
They tracked them on, nor ever lost; 
And to the bridge they came. 


They followed from the snowy bank 
Those footmarks, one by one, 

Into the middle of the plank; 55 
And further there were none! 


—Yet some maintain that to this day 
She is a living child; 

That you may see sweet Lucy Gray 
Upon the lonesome wild. 60 


O’er rough and smooth she trips along, 
And never looks behind ; 

And sings a solitary song 

That whistles in the wind. 
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ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 
LOCKSLEY HALL 


Comrades, es me Pee a Tittle. while 
as yet tis early morn; 

* Leave me here, and when you want 
me, sound upon the bugle- horn. 

ic oe phe 

"T is the place, and all around it, as 
of old, the curlews call, 

Dreary eleams about the moorland fly- 
ing over Locksley Hall; 


Locksley Hall, that in the distance 
overlooks the sandy tracts, 5 

And the hollow ocean-ridges roaring 
into cataracts. 


Many a night from yonder ivied case- 
ment, ere I went to rest, 

Did I Jook on creat Orion sloping 
slowly to the West. 


Many a night I. saw the sere rising 
through the mellow shade, 

Glitter like a swarm of fire-flies tangled 
in a-Silver.braid. | neg ifsc 10 


Here about the beach I wandered, 
nourishing a youth sublime 

With the fairy tales of science, and 
the long result of Time; 


When the centuries behind me lke a 
fruitful land reposed ; 

When I clung to all the present for the 
promise that it closed ; 


When I dipped into the future far as 
human eye could see, 15 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all 
the wonder that would be.— 


In the Spring a fuller crimson comes 
upon the robin’s breast ; 

In the Spring the wanton lapwing gets 
himself another crest ; 


In the Spring a livelier iris changes 
on the burnished dove ; 
In the Spring a young man’s fancy 


lightly turns to thoughts of love. 20 


' ' 
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Then her cheek was pale and thinner 
than should be for one so young, 

And her eyes on all my motions with 
a mute observance hung, 


And I said, ‘‘My eousin Amy, speak, 
and speak the truth to me, 

Trust me, cousin, all the current of my 
being sets to thee.’’ 


On her pallid cheek and forehead came 
a color and a light, 25 

As I have seen the rosy red flushing in 
the northern night. 

And she turned—her bosom shaken 

with a sudden storm of sighs— 

All the spirit deeply dawning in the 

- dark of hazel eyes— 


Saying, ‘‘I have hid my feelings, fear- 
ing they should do me wrong ;’’ 

Saying, ‘‘Dost thou love me, cousin ?’’ 
weeping, ‘‘I have loved thee 'long.’’ 


Love took up the glass of Time, and 
turned it in his glowing hands; 31 

Every moment, lightly shaken, ran it- 
self in golden sands. 


Love took up the harp of Life, and 
smote on all the chords with might ; 
Smote the chord of Self, that, trem- 
y bling, passed in music out of sight. 


Mit a morning on the moorland did 
we hear the copses ring, 35 

And her whisper thronged my pulses 
with the fulness of the Spring. 


Many an evening by the waters did we 
watch the stately ships, 

And our spirits rushed together at the 
touching of the lips. 


O my cousin, shallow-hearted! O my 
Amy, mine no more! 

O the dreary, dreary moorland! O the 
barren, barren shore! 40 


Falser than all fancy fathoms, falser 
than all songs have sung, 

Puppet to a father’s threat, and servile 
to a shrewish tongue! 
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Is it well to wish thee happy ?—having 
known me—to decline 

Ona range of lower feelings and a 

narrower heart than mine! 


Yet it shall be; thou shalt lower to his 
level day by day, 45 

What is fine within thee growing coarse 
to sympathize with clay. 


As the husband is, the wife is: thou 
art mated with a clown, 

And the grossness of his nature will 
have weight to drag thee down. 


He will hold thee, when his passion 
shall have spent its novel force, 

Something better than his dog, a little 
dearer than his horse. 50 


What is this? his eyes are heavy ; think 
not they are glazed with wine. 

Go to him, it is thy duty; kiss him, 
take his hand in thine. 


It may be my lord is weary, that his 
brain is overwrought ; 

Soothe him with thy finer fancies, 
touch him with thy lighter thought. 


He will answer to the purpose, easy 
things to understand— 4.24 (4455 
Better thou wert dead before me, 
though I slew thee with my hand! 


Better thou and I were lying, hidden 
from the heart’s disgrace, 

Rolled in one another’s arms, and silent 
in a last embrace. 


Curséd be the social wants that sin 
against the strength of youth! 
Curséd be the social lies that warp us 

from the living truth! 60 


Curséd be the sickly forms that err 
from honest Nature’s rule! 

Curséd be the gold that gilds the strait- 
ened forehead of the fool! 


Well—’tis well that I should bluster! 
—hadst thou less unworthy proved 

Would to God—for I had loved thee 
more than ever wife was loved. 
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Am I mad, that I should cherish that 
which bears but bitter fruit? 65 

I will pluck it from my bosom, though 
my heart be at the root. 


Never, though my mortal summers to 
such length of years should come . 

As the many-wintered crow that leads 
the clanging rookery home. 


Where is comfort? in division of the 
records of the mind? 

Can I part her from herself, and love 
her, as I knew-her, kind? 70 


I remember one that perished; sweetly 
did she speak and move; 

Such a one do I remember, whom to 
look at was to love. 


Can I think of her as dead, and love 
her for the love she bore? 

No—she never loved me truly; love is 
love for evermore. 


Comfort? comfort scorned of devils! 
this is truth the poet sings, 75, 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is re- \ 
<membering happier things. “a 


Drug thy memories, lest thou learn it, 
lest thy heart be put to proof, 

In the dead unhappy night, and when 
the rain is on the roof. 


Like a dog, he hunts in dreams, and 
thou art staring at the wall, 

Where the dying night-lamp flickers, 
and the shadows rise and fall. 80 


Then a hand shall pass before thee, 
pointing to his drunken sleep, 

To thy widowed marriage-pillows, to 
the tears that thou wilt weep. 


Thou shalt hear the ‘‘Never, never,’’ 


whispered by the phantom years, 
And a song from out the distance in 
the ringing of thine ears; 


And an eye shall vex thee, looking 
ancient kindness on thy pain. 85 

Turn thee, turn thee on thy pillow; get 
thee to thy rest again. 
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Nay, but Nature brings thee solace; 
for a tender voice will cry 

"Tis a purer life than thine, a lip to 
drain thy trouble dry. 


Baby lips will laugh me down; my 
latest rival brings thee rest. 

Baby fingers, waxen touches, press me 
from the mother’s breast. 90 


O, the child too clothes the father with 
a dearness not his due. 

Half is thine and halt is his; it will be 
worthy of the two. 


O, I see thee old and formal, fitted to 
thy petty part, 

With a little hoard of maxims preach- 
ing down a daughter’s heart. 


‘‘They were dangerous guides, the feel- 
ings—she herself was not exempt— 

Truly, she herself had suffered’’—Per- 
ish in thy self-contempt! 96 

Overlive it—lower yet—be happy! 
wherefore should I care? 

I myself must mix with action, lest I 
wither by despair. 


What is that which I should turn to, 
_ lighting upon days like these? 

Every door is barred with gold, and 

opens but to golden keys. 100 


Every gate is thronged with suitors, all 
the markets overflow. 

I have but an angry fancy; what is 
that which I should do? 


I had been content to perish, falling on 
the foeman’s ground, 

When the ranks are rolled in vapor, 
and the winds are laid with sound. 


But the jingling of the guinea helps 
the hurt that Honor feels, 105 

And the nations do but murmur, snarl- 
ing at each other’s heels. 


Can I but relive in sadness? I will 
turn that earlier page. 

Hide me from my deep emotion, O thou 
wondrous Mother-Age! 
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Make me feel the wild pulsation that I 
felt before the strife, 

When I heard my days before me, and 
the tumult of my life; 110 


Yearning for the large excitement that 
the coming years would yield, 
Eager-hearted as a boy when first he 

leaves his father’s field, 


And at night along the dusky highway 
near and nearer drawn, 

Sees in heaven the lght of London 
flaring like a dreary dawn; 


And his spirit leaps within him to be 
gone before him then, 115 

Underneath the light he looks at, in 
among the throngs of men: 


Men, my brothers, men the workers, 
ever reaping something new; 
That which they have done but earnest 

of the things that they shall do. 


For I dipped into the future, far as 
human eye could see, 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all 
the wonder that would be; 120 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, 
argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping 
down with costly bales; 


Heard the heavens fill with shouting, 
and there rained a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grap- 

pling in the central blue; 


Far along the world-wide whisper of 
the south-wind rushing warm, 125 

With the standards of the peoples 
plunging through the thunder- 
storm ; 


Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, 
and the battle-flags were furled 

In the Parliament of man, the Federa- 
tion of the world. 


There the common sense of most shall 
hold a fretful realm in awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, 
lapped in universal law. 130 
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So I triumphed ere my passion Sweep- 
ing through me left me dry, 
Left me with the palsied heart, and left 

me with the jaundiced eye; 


Kye, to which all order festers, all 
things here are out of joint. 

Science moves, but slowly slowly, creep- 
ing on from point to point; 


Slowly comes a hungry people, as a 
lion, creeping nigher,  ° 135 

Glares at one that nods and winks be- 
hind a slowly-dying fire. 


Yet I doubt not through the ages one 
increasing purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widened 
with the process of the suns. 


What is that to him that reaps not 
harvest of his youthful joys, 
Though the deep heart of existence 

beat for ever like a boy’s? 140 


Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, 
and I linger on the shore, 

And the individual withers, and the 
world is more and more. 


Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, 
and he bears a laden breast, 

Full of sad experience, moving toward 
the stillness of his rest. 


Hark, my merry comrades call me, 
sounding on the bugle-horn, 145 

They to whom my foolish passion were 
a target for their scorn: 


Shall it not be scorn to me to harp on 
such a moldered string? 

J.am shamed through all my nature to 
have loved so shght a thing, 


Weakness to be wroth with weakness! 
woman’s pleasure, woman’s pain— 
Nature made them blinder motions 
bounded in a shallower brain. 150 


Woman is the lesser man, and all thy 
passions, matched with mine, 

Are as moonlight unto sunlight, and 
as water unto wine— 


Here at least, where nature sickens, 
nothing. Ah, for some retreat 
Deep in yonder shining Orient, where 

my life began to beat, 


Where in wild Mahratta-battle fell my 
father evil-starred ;— 155° - 

I was left a trampled orphan, and a 
selfish uncle’s ward. 


Or to burst all links of habit—there to 
wander far away, 

On from island unto island at the 
gateways of the. day. 


Larger constellations burning, mellow 
moons and happy skies, 

Breadths of tropic shade and palms in 
cluster, knots of Paradise. 160 


Never comes the trader, never floats an 
European flag, 

Slides the bird o’er lustrous woodland, 
swings the trailer from the crag; 


Droops the heavy-blossomed bower, 
hangs the heavy-fruited tree— 

Summer isles of Eden lying in dark- 
purple spheres of sea. 


There methinks would be enjoyment 
more than in this march of mind, 
In the steamship, in the railway, in the 
thoughts that shake mankind. 166 


/There the passions cramped no longer 


shall have scope and breathing 
space ; 
I will take some savage woman, she 
shall rear my dusky race. 


Iron-jointed, supple-sinewed, they shall 
dive, and they shall run, 

Catch the wild goat by the hair, and 
hurl their lances in the sun; 170 


Whistle back the parrot’s call, and leap 
the rainbows of the brooks, 

Not with blinded eyesight poring over 
miserable books— 


Fool, again the dream, the fancy! but 
I know my words are wild, 

But I count the gray barbarian lower 
than the Christian child. 
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I, to herd with narrow foreheads, 
vacant of our glorious gains, 175 

Like a beast with lower pleasures, like 
a beast with lower pains! — 


Mated with a squalid savage—what to 
me were sun or clime? 

I the heir of all the ages, in the fore- 
most files of time— 


I that rather held it better men should 
perish one by one, 

Than that earth should stand at gaze 
like Joshua’s moon in Ajalon! 180 


Not in vain the distance beacons. For- 
ward, forward let us range, 

Let the great world spin for ever down 
the ringing grooves of change. 


Through the shadow of the globe we 
sweep into the younger day; 
Better fifty years of Europe than a 

eycle of Cathay. 


Mother-Age (for mine I knew not) 
help me as when life begun; 185 

Rift the hills, and roll the waters, flash 
the lightnings, weigh the sun. 


O, I see the crescent promise of my 
spirit hath not set.. 

Ancient founts of inspiration well 
through all my fancy yet. 


~ Howsoever these things be, a long fare- 
well to Locksley Hall! 

Now for me the woods may wither, 
now for me the roof-tree fall. 190 


Comes a vapor from the margin, black- 
ening over heath and holt, 

Cramming all the blast before it, in its 
breast a thunderbolt. 


Let it fall on Locksley Hall, with rain. 


or hail, or fire or snow; 
For the mighty wind arises, roaring 
seaward, and [ go. 


RIZPAH 
17— 


I 


Wailing, wailing, wailing, the wind 
over land and. sea— 

And Willy’s voice in the wind, ‘‘O 
mother, come out to me!’’ 

Why should he eall me to-night, when 
he knows that I cannot go? 

For the downs are as bright as day, 
and the full moon stares at the 
snow. 


II 


We should be seen, my dear; they 
would spy us out of the town. 5 
The loud black nights for us, and the 
storm rushing over the down, 
When I cannot see my own hand, but 
am led by the creak of the chain, 
And grovel and grope for my son till I 
find myself drenched with the rain. 


III 


Anything fallen again? nay—what was 
there left to fall? 

I have taken them home, I have num- 
bered the bones, I have hidden 
them all. 10 

What am I saying? and what are you? 
do you come as a spy? 

Falls? what falls? who knows? As 
the tree falls so must it le. 


IV 


Who let her in? how long has she been ? 
you—what have you heard? 

Why did you sit so quiet? you never 
have spoken a word. 

O—to pray with me—yes—a lady— 
none of their spies— 15 

But the night has crept into my heart, 
and begun to darken my eyes. 


V 


Ah—you, that have lived so soft, what 
should you know of the night, 
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The blast and the burning shame and 
the bitter frost and the fright? 

I have done it, while you were asleep— 
you were only made for the day. 

I have gathered my baby together— 
and now you may go your way. 20 


vI 


Nay—for it’s kind of you, madam, to 
sit by an old dying wife. 

But say nothing hard of my boy, I 
have only an hour of life. 

I kissed my boy in the prison, before 
he went out to die. 

‘“They dared me to do it,’’ he said, and 
he never has told me a lie. 

I whipped him for robbing an orchard 
once when he was but a child— 25 

‘‘The farmer dared me to do it,’’ he 
said ; he was always so wild— 

And idle—and ecouldn’t be idle—my 
Willy—he never could rest. 

The King should have made him a 
poldien” he would have been one of 
his best. 


VII 


But he lived with a lot of wild mates, 
and they never would let him be 
good ; 

They swore that he dare not rob the 
mail, and he swore that he would; 

And he took no life, but he took one 
purse, and when all was done — 31 

He flung it among his fellows—‘I’l 
none of it,’’ said my son. 


VII 


I came into court to the judge and the 
lawyers. I told them my tale, 
God’s own truth—but they killed him, 
they killed him for robbing the 

mail, 

They hanged him in chains for a show 
—we had always borne a good 
name— | 35 

To be hanged for a thief—and then put 
away—isn’t that enough shame? 

Dust to dust—low down—let us hide! 
but they set him so high 

That all the ships of the world could 
stare at him, passing by. 
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God. 7ill pardon the hell-black raven 

“and horrible fowls of the air, 

But not the black heart of the lawyer 
who killed him and hemgeds, him 


there. 40 
Ix 


And the jailer forced me away. I had 
bid him my last good-bye; 

They had fastened the door of his cell. 
‘‘O mother!’’ I heard him ery. 

I couldn’t get back though I tried, he 
had something further to say, 

And now I never shall know it. 
jailer forced me away. 


The | 


x 


Then since I couldn’t but hear that ery 
of my boy that was dead, 45 

They seized me and shut me up: they 
fastened me down on my bed. 

‘“Mother, O Mother !’’—he called in the 
dark to me year after year— 

They beat me for that, they beat me— 
you know that I couldn’t but hear ; 

And then at the last they found I had 
grown so stupid and still 

They let me abroad again—but the 
creatures had worked their will. 50 


XI 


Flesh of my flesh was gone, but bone of 
my bone was left— 

I stole them all from the lawyers—and 
you, will you eall it a theft ?— 

My baby, the bones that had sucked 
me, the bones that had laughed 
and had cried— 

Theirs? O, no! they are mine—not 
theirs—they had moved in my 
side. 
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Do you think I was scared by the 
bones? I kissed ’em, I buried ’em 
all— 55 

I can’t dig deep, I am old—in the night 
by the churchyard wall. 

My Willy 7ill rise up whole when the 
trumpet of judgment ’ill sound, 

But I charge you never to say that I 
laid him in holy ground. 
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They would scratch him up—they 
would hang him again on the 
cursed tree. 

O, yes, we are sinners, I know— 
let all that. be, 60 
And read me a Bible: verse of the ; 

Lord’s good will toward men— 

‘Full of compassion and mercy, the\ 

Lord’’—let me hear it again; 


Sin? 


‘‘Full of compassion and merey— 


long-suffering.’’ Yes, O, yes! 

For the lawyer is born but to murder 
—the Savior lives but to bless. 

He ’\l never put on the black cap ex- 
cept for the worst of the worst, 65 

And the first may be last—I have 
heard it in church—and the last 
may be first. 

Suffering—O, long-suffering—yes, as 
the ‘Lord must know, 

Year after year in the mist and the 
wind and the shower and the snow. 
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Heard, have you? what? they have told 
you he never repented his sin. 
How do they know it? are they his 

mother? are you of his kin? 70 
Heard! have you ever heard, when the 
storm on the downs began, 
The wind that ’ill wail like a child and 
the sea that ’ill moan like a man? 


XV 


Election, Election, and Reprobation— 
it’s all very well. 
But I go to-night to my boy, and I shall 
not find him in hell. 
For I cared so much for my boy that 
the Lord has looked into my care, 
And he means me I’m sure to be happy 
with Willy, I know not where. 76 


XVI 


And if he be lost—but to save my soul, 
that is all your desire: 

Do you think that I care for my soul 
if my boy be gone to the fire? 
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I have been with God in the dark—go, 
go, you may leave me alone— 

You never have borne a-child—you are 
just as hard as a stone. 80 


XVII 


Madam, I beg your pardon! I think 
that you mean to be kind, 

But I cannot hear what you say for 
my Willy’s voice in the wind— 

The snow and the sky so bright—he 


used but to call in the dark, 


_And he ealls to me now from the 


chureh and not from the gibbet— 
for hark! 
Nay—you can hear it yourself—it is 
coming—shaking the walls— 85 
Willy—the moon’s in a cloud—Good- 
night. I am going. He ealls. 


ROBERT BROWNING 


HOW THEY BROUGHT THE GOOD 
NEWS FROM GHENT TO AIX 


I 


I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and: 


he; 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped 
all three ; 

‘“Good speed!’’ eried the watch, as the 
gate-bolts undrew; 

‘*Speed !’’ echoed the wall to us gallop- 
ing through; 

Behind shut the postern, the gt 
sank to rest, 

And into the midnight we nallopda 
abreast. 


II 


Not a word to each other; we kept the 
great pace 

Neck by neck, stride by stride, never 
changing our place; 

I turned in my saddle and made its 
girths tight, 

Then shortened each stirrup, and set 
the pique right, 10 
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Rebuckled the cheek-strap, chained 
slacker the bit, 
Nor: galloped less steadily Roland a 


whit. 
Ill 


’T'was moonset at starting; but while 
we drew near 

Lokeren, the cocks crew and twilight 
dawned clear ; 

At Boom, a great yellow star came out 


to ‘see ; 15 
At Diifteld, ’twas morning as plain as 
could be; 


And from Mecheln church-steeple we 
heard the half-chime, 
So Joris broke silence with, ‘‘ Yet there 


is time!’’ 
IV 

At Aershot, up leaped of a sudden the 
sun, 

And against him the cattle stood black 
every one, 20 

To stare through the mist at us gallop- 
ing past, 

And I saw my stout galloper Roland 
at last, | 

With resolute sn linass each butting 
away 

The haze, as some bluff river headland 
its spray: 


V 


And his low head and crest, just one 
sharp ear bent back 25 

For my voice, and the other pricked 
out on his track; 

And one eye’s black intelligence,—ever 
that glance 

© Q’er its white edge at me, his own mas- 
ter, askance ! 

And the thick heavy spume-flakes 
which aye and anon 

His fierce lips shook upwards in gal- 
loping on. 30 


VI 


By Hasselt, Dirck groaned; and cried 
Joris, “Stay spur! 

Your Roos galloped bravely, the fault’s 
not in her, 


Well remember at Aix’’—for one 
heard the quick wheeze 

Of her chest, saw the stretched neck 
and staggering knees, 

And sunk tail, and horrible heave of 
the flank, 35 

As down on her haunches she shud- 
dered and sank. 
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So, we were left galloping, Joris and I, . 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud 
in the sky ; 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless 
laugh, 

"Neath our feet broke the brittle bright 
stubble like chaff ; 40 

Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire 
sprang ‘white, 

And ‘‘Gallop,’’ gasped Joris, “‘for Aix 


!?? 


is in sight! 
VII 


‘“How they’ll greet us!’’—and all in 
a moment his roan 


Rolled neck and croup over, lay dead 


as. a stone; 
And there was my Roland to bear the 
whole weight 45 


Of the news which alone could save 
Aix from her fate, 

With his nostrils like pits full of blood 
to the brim, 

And with circles of red for his eye- 
sockets’ rim. 


IX 


Then I cast loose my buffcoat, each 
holster let fall, 
Shook off both my jack-boots, let go 


belt and all, 50 
Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted 
his ear, 


Called my Roland his pet-name, my 
horse without peer ; 

Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, 
any noise, bad or good, 

Till at length into Aix Roland galloped 
and stood. 
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Bd Hair in heaps lay heavily 
f Over a pale brow spirit-pure, 20 
And all. I remember is—friends flock- | Garved Like the heart, of the coal-black 


ing round 55 

As I sat with his head ’twixt my knees 
on the ground; 

And no voice but was praising this 
Roland of mine, 

As I poured down his throat our last 
measure of wine, 

Which (the burgesses voted by com- 
mon consent ) 

‘Was no more than his due who brought 
good news from Ghent. 60 


THE STATUE AND THE BUST 


_ There’s a palace in Florence the world 
knows well, 

And a statue watches it from the 
square ; 

And this story of both do our towns- 
men tell :— 


Ages ago, a lady there, 

At the farthest window facing ae 
Kast, 

Asked, ‘Who rides by with the Frei 
air??? 


The bridesmaids’ 
ceased ; 

She leaned forth, one on either hand; 

They saw how the blush of the bride 
increased— 


prattle around her 


They felt by its heats her heart ex- 


pand— 10 
As one at each ear, and both in a 
breath, 
Whispered, ‘‘The Great-Duke Ferdi- 


nand.’’ 


That selfsanie instant, underneath, 
The Duke rode past in his idle way, 
Empty and fine like a swordless sheath. 


Gay he rode, with a friend as gay, 16 

Till he threw his head back: ‘‘Who is 
she ?’’— 

‘*A bride the Riccardi brings home to- 
day.”’ 


tree; 


Crisped like a war-steed’s encolure,— 

And vainly sought to dissemble her 
eyes 

Of the blackest black our eyes endure. 


And lo, a blade for a knight’s emprise 

Filled the fine empty sheath of a 
man,— 

The Duke grew straightway brave and 
wise. 27 


He looked at her as a lover can; 

She looked at him, as one who awakes: 

The past was a sleep, and her life 
began. 30 


Now, love so ordered for both their 
sakes, 

A feast was held that selfsame night 

In the pile which the mighty shadow 
makes. 


(For Via Larga is three-parts light, 


But the palace overshadows one, 35 
Because of a crime, which may God re- 
quite! 


To Florence and God the wrong was 
done, 

Through the first republic’s murder 
there 

By Cosimo and his curséd son.) 


The Duke (with the statue’s face in 
the square) 40 

Turned in the midst of his multitude 

At the bright approach of the bridal 
pair. 


Face to face the lovers stood 
A single minute and no more, 
While the bridegroom bent as a man 


subdued, 45 
Bowed till his bonnet brushed the 
floor, 
For the Duke on the lady a kiss con- 
ferred, 


As the courtly custom was of yore. 
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In a minute can lovers exchange a 
word? 

If a word did pass, which I do not 

| think, 50 

Only one out of a thousand heard. 


That was the bridegroom. At day’s 
brink 

He and his bride were alone at last 

In a bedchamber by a taper’s blink. 


Calmly he said that her lot was cast, 55 

That the door she had passed was shut 
on her . 

Till the final catafalk repassed. 


The world meanwhile, its noise and stir, 
Through a certain window facing the 


East 
She could watch like a_ convent’s 
chronicler. 60 


Since passing the door might lead to a 
feast, 

And a feast might lead to so much be- 
side, 

He, of many evils, chose the least. 


‘*Freely I choose too,’’ said the bride; 
‘“Your window and its world suffice,’’ 
Replied the tongue, while the heart re- 

plied: 66 


‘‘Tf I spend the night with that devil 
twice, 

May his window serve as my loop .of 
hell ) 
Whence a damned soul looks on para- 

dise! 


‘*T fly to the Duke who loves me well, 70 
Sit by his side and laugh at sorrow, 
Ere I count another ave-bell. 


‘¢ "Tis only the coat of a page to bor- 
row, 

And tie my hair in a horse-boy’s trim, 

And I save my soul—but not tomor- 
row— 75 


(She checked herself and her eye grew 
dim ) 

‘My father tarries to bless my state; 

I must keep it one day more for him. 


‘‘Is one day more so long to wait? 79 
Moreover the Duke rides past, I know; 
We shall see each other, sure as fate.’’ 


She turned on her side and slept.— 
Just so! 

So we resolve on a thing and sleep: 

So did the lady, ages ago.— 


That night the Duke said, ‘Dear or 


cheap 85 
As the cost of this cup of bliss may 
prove 


To body or soul, I will drain it deep.”’ 


And on the morrow, bold with love, 
He beckoned the bridegroom (close on 


eall, 
As his duty bade, by the Duke’s al- 
cove), 90 
And smiled: ‘‘ "T'was a very funeral, 
Your lady will think, this feast of . 
ours,— | 


A shame to efface, whate’er befall! 


‘“What if we break from the Arno 
bowers, 

And try if Petraja, cool and green, 95 

Cure last night’s fault with this morn- 
ing’s flowers?’’ 


The bridegroom, not a thought tv be 
seen 

On his steady brow and quiet mouth, 

Said, ‘‘Too much favor for me so 
mean! 


‘‘But alas! my lady leaves the South; 
Each wind that comes from the Apen- 

nine | 101 
Is a menace to her tender youth: 


‘‘Nor a way exists, the wise opine, 
If she quits her palace twice this year, 
To avert the flower of life’s decline.”’ 


Quoth the Duke: ‘‘A sage and a kindly 
fear. 106 

Moreover Petraja is cold this spring: 

Be our feast tonight as usual here!’’ 
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And then to himself—‘ Which night 
shall bring 
Thy bride to her lover’s embraces, 


fool— 110 

Or I am the fool, and thou art the 
king! 

‘*Yet my- passion must wait a night, 
nor cool; 

For tonight the Envoy arrives from 
France 

Whose heart I unlock with thyself, my 
tool. 


‘‘T need thee still, and might miss, per- 
chance. 115 

To-day is not wholly lost, beside, 

With its hope of my lady’s counte- 
nance: 


‘For I ride—what should I do but 
ride? 

And passing her palace, if I list, 

May glance at its window—well be- 
tide !’’ ® ,120 


So said, so done: nor the lady missed 

One ray that broke from the ardent 
brow, 

Nor a curl of the lips where the spirit 
kissed. 


Be sure that each renewed the vow, 

No morrow’s sun should arise and set 

And leave them then as it left them 
now. 126 


But next day passed, and next day yet, 

With still fresh cause to wait one day 
more 

Ere each leaped over the parapet. 


And still, as love’s brief morning 
wore,— 130 

With a gentle start, half smile, half 
sigh, 

They found love not as it seemed be- 
fore. 


They thought it would work infallibly, 
But not in despite of heaven and earth: 
The rose would blow when the storm 

passed by. 135 
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Meantime they could profit in winter’s 
dearth 

By store of fruits that supplant the 
rose: 

The world and its ways have a certain 
worth. 


And to press a point while these oppose 

Were a simple policy; better wait: 140 

We lose no friends and we gain no 
foes. 


Meantime, worse fates than a lover’s 
fate 

Who daily may ride and pass and look 

Where his lady watches behind the 
grate! 


And she—she watched the square like 
a book 145 

Holding one picture and only one, 

Which daily to find she undertook: 


When the picture was reached the book 
was done, 

And she turned from the picture at 
night to scheme 

Of tearing it out for herself next sun. 


So weeks grew months, years; gleam 


by gleam 151 
The glory dropped from their youth 
and love, 
And both perceived they had dreamed 
a dream ; 


Which hovered, as dreams do, still 
above: 

But who can take a dream for a truth? 

Oh, hide our eyes from the next re- 
move! 156 


One day, as the lady saw her youth 

Depart, and the silver thread _ that 
streaked 

Her hair, and, worn by the serpent’s 
tooth, 


The brow so puckered, the chin so 
peaked, 160 

And wondered who the woman was, 

Hollow-eyed and haggard-cheeked, 
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Fronting her silent in the glass— 
‘‘Summon here,’’ she suddenly said, 
‘Before the rest of my old self pass, 165 


‘‘Him, the Carver, a hand to aid, 
Who fashions the clay no love will 


change, 
And fixes a beauty never to fade. 
‘‘Let Robbia’s craft, so apt and 
strange, 


Arrest the remains of young and fair, 
And rivet them while the seasons 
range. 171 


‘“Make me a face on the window there, 
Waiting as ever, mute the while, 
My love to pass below in the square! 


‘“‘And let me think that it may be- 
guile 175 

Dreary days which the dead must 
spend, 

Down in their darkness ides the aisle, 


‘*To say, ‘What matters it at the end? 
I did no more while my heart was 


warm 
Than does that image, my pale-faced 
friend.’ 180 


“Where is the use of the lip’s red 
charm, 

The heaven of hair, the pride of the 
brow, 

And the blood that blues the inside 
arm— 


‘‘Unless we turn, as the soul knows 
how, 

The earthly gift to an end divine? 185 

A lady of clay is as good, I trow.”’ 


But long ere Robbia’s cornice, fine, 

With flowers and fruits which leaves 
enlace, 

Was set where now is the empty 
shrine— 


(And, leaning out of a bright blue 
space, 190 

As a ghost might lean from a chink 
of sky, 

The passionate pale lady’s face, 


Kying ever, with earnest eye 

And quick-turned neck at its breath- 
less stretch, 

Some one who ever is passing by )— 195 


The Duke had sighed, like the simplest 


wretch 

In Florence, ‘‘Youth—my dream 
escapes ! 

Will its record stay?’’? And he bade 
them fetch 

Some subtle moulder of brazen 
shapes— 

‘‘Can the soul, the will, die out of a 
man 200 

Ere his body find the grave that 
gapes ? 


‘* John of Douay shall effect my plan, 
Set me on horseback here aloft, 
Alive, as the crafty sculptor can, 


‘‘In the very square I have crossed so 


Of 205 
That men may admire, when future 
suns 


Shall touch the eyes to a purpose soft, 


‘While the mouth and the brow stay 
brave in bronze— 

Admire and say, ‘When he was alive 

How he would take his pleasure 
once!’ 210 


‘And it shall go hard but I contrive 

To listen the while, and laugh in my 
tomb 

At idleness which aspires to strive.’’ 


So! While these wait the trump of 
doom, 
How do their spirits pass, I wonder, 215 


Nights and days in the narrow room? 


Still, I suppose, they sit and ponder 
What a gift life was, ages ago, 
Six steps out of the chapel yonder. 


Only they see not God, I know, 220 
Nor all that chivalry of his, 
The soldier-saints who, row on row, 
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Burn upward each to his point of 
bliss,— 

Since, the end of life being manifest, 

He had burned his way through the 
world to this. 225 


I hear you reproach, ‘‘But delay was 
best, 

For their end was a crime.’’—Oh, a 
erime will do 

As well, I reply, to serve for a test, 

As a virtue golden through and 

through, 

Sufficient to vindicate itself 230 

And prove its worth at a moment’s 
view! 


Must a game be played for the sake of 
pelf? 

Where a button goes, ’twere an epi- 
gram 

To offer the stamp of the very Guelph. 


The true has no value beyond the 

sham. 235 
As well the counter as coin, I submit, 
When your table’s a hat, and your 
‘  - prize, a dram. 


Stake your counter as boldly every 
whit, 

Venture as warily, use the same skill, 

Do your best, whether winning or los- 
ing it, 240 


If you choose to play!—is my prin- 
ciple. 

Let a man contend to the uttermost 

For his life’s set prize, be it what it 
will! 


The counter our lovers staked was lost 

As surely as if it were lawful coin: 245 

And the sin I impute to each frustrate 
ghost 


Is—the unlit lamp and the ungirt 
loin, 

Though the end in sight was a vice, I 
say. 

You of the virtue (we issue join) 


How strive you? De te, fabula! 250 
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A GRAMMARIAN’S FUNERAL 


SHORTLY AFTER THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING 
IN EUROPE . : 
. Uaante a 
Let us begin/ and carry, up this corpse, 
Singing téeether. [.- 
Leave we the common crofts, the vul- 
gar thorpes 
Each in its tether 
Sleeping safe on the bosom of the 
plain, 
Cared-for till cock-crow: 6 
Look out if yonder be not day again 
Rimming the rock-row! 
That’s the appropriate country ; there, 
man’s thought, 


» JAS 


Rarer, intenser, 10 
Self-gathered for an outbreak, as it 
ought, 


Chafes in the censer. 
Leave we the unlettered plain its herd 
and crop ; | 
Seek we sepulture 
On a tall mountain, citied to the top, 15 
Crowded with culture ! 
All the peaks soar, but one the rest 
excels ; 
Clouds overcome it; 
No! yonder sparkle is the citadel’s 


Circling its summit. 20 
Thither our path lies; wind we up the 
heights ; 


Wait ye the warning? 
Our low life was the level’s and the ~ 
night’s; | 
He’s for the morning. 
“Step to a tune, square chests, erect each 
head, 25 
*Ware the beholders! 
This is our master; famous, calm and 
dead, 
Borne on our shoulders. 


Sleep, crop and herd! sleep, darkling 
thorpe and croft, 


Safe from the weather! 30 
He, whom we convoy to his grave 
aloft, 


Singing together, 
He was a man born with thy face and 
throat, 
Lyric Apollo! 


A 7 : 
Qeetet 
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Long he lived nameless: how should 
spring take note 35 
Winter would follow? : 
Till lo, the little touch, and youth was 
gone! 
Cramped and diminished, 
Moaned he, ‘‘ New measures, other feet 
anon! 
My dance is finished ?”’ 40 

No, that’s the world’s way: (keep the 

mountain-side, 
Make for the city!) 
He knew the signal, and stepped on 
with pride 
Over men’s pity; 
Left play for work, and grappled with 
the world 45 
Bent on escaping: 
‘‘What’s in the sceroll,’’? quoth he, 
‘thou keepest furled ? 
Show me their shaping, 
Theirs who most studied man, the bard 
and sage,— 
Give !’’—So, he gowned oa 50 
Straight got by heart that book to its 
last page: Frgr~yinrns. - | 
Learnéd, we found him. 

Yea, but we found him bald too, eyes 
~~ like lead, 
Accents uncertain: 

‘‘Time to taste life,’? another would 

have said, 55 
‘‘Up with the curtain?!’’ 
This man said rather, ‘‘Actual life 
comes next? : ' 
Patience a moment! 
Grant I have mastered learning’ S 
erabbéd text, ; 
Still there’s the comment. 60 
Let me know all! Prate not of most or 
least, 
Painful or easy! 
a to the crumbs I’d fain eat up the 
feast, 
Ay, nor feel queasy.’’ 

Oh, such a life as he resolved to live, 65 
When he had learned it, 

When he had gathered all books had to 

give ! 
Sooner, he spurned it. 

Image the whole, then execute the 

parts— 
Fancy the fabric 70 


5 Paro he 
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Qujte, ere you build, ere steel strike jy Me 


fire from quartz, 
Ere mortar dab brick! , 
(Here’s the town-gate reachéd: ers s 
the market-place 
Gaping before us.) 
Yea, this in him was the peculiar grace 


(Hearten our chorus!) 76 
That before living he ‘d learn. how to 
live— 


No end to learning: 
Karn the means first—God surely, will 
contrive. jrnsjw 
: Le, x \ 
Use for our earning. ~* 80 


‘gs Dat yp A 
Q } an J 


iF 


Others mistrust and say, ‘‘But time es- , ., 
capes: ao ttn 


Tw. 
Live now or never !’’* D 
He said, ‘‘What’s time? Leave Now, 
for dogs and apes! Ayn 
Man has Forever.’ 
Back to his book then: deeper drooped 
his head ; 85 
- Calculus racked him: 
Leaden before, his eyes grew dross of 


Vi gota lead: 


Tussis attacked him. 


‘‘Now, master, take a little rest!’ rroml 


he! 
(Caution redoubled, 90 
Step two abreast, the way winds nar- 
rowly !) 


Not a whit troubled, 
Back to his studies, fresher than at first, 
Fierce as a dragon 
(soul-hydroptie with a _ sacred 
thirst) 95 
Sucked at the flagon. ~ 
Oh, if we draw a circle premature, 
Heedless of far gain, 
Greedy for quick returns of profit, sure 


He 


Bad is our bargain! 100 
Was it not great? did not he throw on 
God 


(He loves the burthen)— 
God’s task to make the heavenly period 
Perfect the earthen? 
Did not he magnify the mind, show 
clear 105 
Just what it all meant? 
He would not discount life, as fools do 
here, 
Paid by instalment. 
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He ventured neck or nothing—heaven’s 
success dof CHIE 


Found, or earth’s failure: 110 
‘Wilt thou- east death or not?’’? He 
answered ‘‘ Yes! 


Hence with life’s pale lure!’’ 
That low man secks a little thing to’ do, 
Sees it and does it: 
This high man, with a great thing to 
pursue, 115 
Dies ere he knows it. 
That low man goes on adding one to one 
His hundred’s soon hit: 
This high man, aiming at a million, 
Misses an unit. 120 
That, has the world here—should he 
need the next, 
Let the world mind him!, 
This, throws himself on God, and un- 
perplexed — 
Seeking shall find Him. 
So, with the throttling hands of death 
rN rajet at. strife, 125 
Ground he at orammar ; 
‘ Still, through the rattle, parts of speech 
were rife: 
While he could stammer 
He settled Hoti’s business—let it be !— 
Properly based Oun— 130 
wwe, Gave us the doctrine of the enelitie De, 
ea “tis Dead from the waist down. 
Well, here’s the platform, here’s the 
proper place: 
Hail to your purlieus, 
All ye highfliers of the feathered race, 


y) 


ee 


Swallows and ecurlews! 136 
Here’s the top-peak; the multitude be- 
low 


} Live, for they can, there: 
This man decided not to. Live but 
Know— 
Bury this man there? 140 
Here—here’s his place, where meteors 
shoot, clouds form, 
Lightnings are loosened, 
Stars come and go! Let joy break with 
the storm, 
Peace let the dew send! 
Lofty designs must close in like effects: 


Loftily lying, 146 
Leave him—still loftier than the world 
suspects, 


Living and dying. 


MY LAST DUCHESS 


FERRARA 


That’s my last Duchess painted on the 
wall, 
Looking as if she were alive. I call 
That piece a wonder, now: Fra Pan- 
dolf’s hands : 
Worked busily a day, and there she 


stands. 

Will ’t please you sit and look at her? 
I said 5 

‘‘Wra Pandolf’’ by design; for never 
read . 

Strangers like you that pictured coun- 
tenance, 

The depth and passion of its earnest 
glance, 

But to myself they turned (since none 
puts by 

The curtain I have drawn for you, but 

10 

And’ seemed as they would ask me, if 

7 they durst, 

How such a glance came pee SO, isk 
the first lop ! 

‘Aré you to-turn and ask ae A, t 
was not 

Her . husband’s presence esi called 
that spot 

Of joy into the Duchess’ cheek: per- 
haps. 15 


Fra. Pandolf chanced to ee ‘* Her 
mantle laps | 
Over my lady’s wrist too much,’’ 


‘Paint 

Must never hope to paataniies the 
faint 

Half-flush that. dies along her throat: iY 
such stuff ; 

Was courtesy, she thonent, and cause 
enough 20 


For calling up that spot of joy. She 
had 

A heart—how shall I say ?—too ai | 
made glad, 

Too easily impressed ; 
e’er | 

She looked on, and her looks went 

everywhere. 

’t was all one! 

breast, 


Sir, My favor at her 


she liked LW 
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The dropping of the daylight in the 
West, 26 

The bough of cherries some officious 

ee biel 

Broke in the orchard for her, the white 


, mules: 
She rode with round the terrace—all 

and each 
Would draw from her alike the ap- 
proving speech, 30 


Or blush, at least. She thanked men, 
~ —good! but thanked 
Somehow—I know not how—as if she 


ranked 
’ My gift of a nine-hundred-years-old 
name 
_. With anybody’s gift. Who’d stoop to 
‘ blame 
This sort of trifling? Even had you 
skill 35 


In speech—(which I have not)—to 
make your will 
Quite clear to such an one, and say, 


ty “* Just this | 
' Or that in you disgusts me; here you 
miss, 
Or there exceed the mark’’—and if 
She let 


Herself be lessoned so, nor plainly set 
Her wits to yours, forsooth, and made 
| excuse, 41 
_ —H’en then would be some stooping; 


| é~_. and I choose | 
“\ Never to stoop. Oh, sir, she smiled, 


no doubt; 

Whene’er [I passed her; 
- passed without 
Much the same smile? 

gave commands; 
Then all smiles stopped together. 
r There she stands 
As if alive. Will ’t please you rise? 
‘We’ll meet 
The company below, then. I repeat, | 


but who 


The Count your master’s known 
munificence 

Is ample warrant that no just pre- 
‘tense 50 


Of mine for dowry will be disallowed ; 

Though his fair daughter’s self, as I 
avowed ) 

At starting, is my object. 
20 


Nay, we'll 


This grew; I | 
45 
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Together down, sir. Notice Neptune, 
though, 

Taming a sea-horse, thought a rarity, 

Which Claus af) Innsbruck cast in 


bronze for mé! ! ' 56 


ape 
ANDREA DEL SARTO 


CALLED ‘‘THE FAULTLESS PAINTER’’ 


But do not let us quarrel any more, 

No, my Luecrezia; bear with me for 
once: 

Sit down and all shall happen as you 
wish, 

You turn your face, but does it bring 
your heart? » 

I’ll work then for your friend’s friend, 
never fear, 5 

Treat his own subject after his own 
way, 

Fix his own time, accept too his own 
price, 

And shut the money into this small 
hand 


When next it takes mine. Will it? 
tenderly ? 

Oh, I’ll content him,—but to-morrow, 
Love! — 10 


I often am much wearier than you 
think, 
This evening more than usual, and it 


seems 

As if—forgive now—should you let me 
sit 

Here by the window with your hand in 
mine 


And look a half-hour forth on Fiesolé, 
Both of one mind, as married people 
use, 16 
Quietly, quietly the evening through, 
IT might get up to-morrow to my work 
Cheerful and fresh as ever. Let us try. 
To-morrow, how you shall bé glad for 
this! 20 
Your soft hand is a woman of itself, 
And mine the man’s bared breast she 
eurls inside. 
Don’t count the time lost, neither; you 
must serve 
For each of the five pictures we re- 
quire: 
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It saves a model. So! keep looking 


so— 25 

My serpentining beauty, rounds on 
rounds! 

—How could you ever prick those per- 
fect ears, 

Even to put the pearl there! oh, so 
sweet— 

My face; my moon, my everybody’s 
moon, 

Which everybody looks on and ealls 
his, 30 

And, T suppose, is looked on by in 
turn 

While she looks—no one’s: very dear, 
no less. 


You smile? why, there’s my picture 
ready made, 
There’s what we painters call our har- 


mony ! 
A common grayness silvers every- 
thing,— 35 


All in attwilight, you and I alike 

—You, at the point of your first pride 
In me 

(That’s gone you know),—but I, at 
every point; 

My youth, my hope, my art, being all 
toned down 

To yonder sober pleasant Fiesolé. 40 


- There’s the -bell clinking from the 


chapel-top ; 

That length of convent-wall across the 
wa 

Holds the trees safer, huddled more in- 
side ; 

The last monk leaves 1 the garden; days 
decrease, — 

And autumn grows, autumn in every- 


thing. 45 
Eh? the whole seems to fall into a 
shape 


As if I saw alike my work and self 
And all that I was born to be and do, 


A twilight-piece. Love, we are in 
God’s hand. 
How strange now looks the life he 

makes us lead ; 50 
So free we seem, 50 fettered fast we 
are! 


I feel he laid the fetter: let it lie! 
This chamber for example—turn your 
head— 
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All that’s behind us! You don’t un- 


derstand 

Nor care to understand about my 
art, 

But you can hear at least when people 
speak : 56 

And that cartoon, the second from the 
door 

—It is the thing, Love! so such thing 
should be— 

Behold Madonna!—I am bold io say. 


I can do with my pencil what. I know, 
What I see, what at bottom of my 
heart 61 
I wish for, if I ever wish so deep— 
Do easily, too—when I say, perfectly, 
Ido not boast, perhaps: yourself are 
judge, , 
Who listened to the Legate’ s talk last 
week, 65 
And just as much they used to say in 
France, | 


At any rate, ’tis easy, all of it! 


No sketches first, no studies, that’s long 


past: 

I do what many dream of all their 
lives, 

—Dream? strive to do, and agonize. to 
do, 70 


And fail in doing. I could count 
twenty such 

On twice your fingers, and not leave 
this town, 

Who strive—you don’t know how the 
others strive 


To paint a little thing like that you 


smeared 
Carelessly passing with your robes 
afloat,— 75 
Yet do much less, so much less, Some- 
one says, 
| (I know his name, no matter)—so 
much less! 
Well, less is more, Luerezia : T am 
judged. 
There burns a Liijier light of God m 
them, 
In their vexed beating stuffed and 
stopped-up brain, 80 
Heart, or whate’er else, than goes on to 
prompt 


This low-pulsed forthright. craftsman’s 
hand of mine. 
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Their works drop groundward, but 
themselves, I know, | 
“Reach many a time a heaven that’s 
shut to me, 
Enter and take their pace there sure 
enough, 85 
Though they come back and cannibd tell 
the world. 
My works are nearer heaven, but I sit 
here. | 
The sudden blood of these men! at a 
word— 
Praise them, it boils, or blame them, it 
boils too. 


I, painting from myself and to myself, 
+ Know-what I do, am unmoved by men’s 


blame a 91 

Or their praise either.» Somebody re- 
marks : 

Morello’s outline there is wrongly 
traced, 

His hue mistaken; what of that? or 
else, 

Rightly traced and well ordered; what 
of that? 95 


Speak as they please, what does the 
mountain care? 
Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed 


his grasp, 

Or what’ s a heaven. for? <All is silver- 

Fetes eray “a 

Placid and perfect with my art: the 
worse ! 

I know both what I want and what 
might gain, 100 


And yet how profitless to know, to sigh 
‘‘Had I been two, another and myself, 
Our head would have o’erlooked the 


world!’’ No doubt. 
Yonder’s a work now, of ‘that famous 
youth 


The Urbinate who died five years ago. 

("Tis copied, George Vasari sent it 
me.) 106 

Well, I can fancy how he did it all, 


Pouring his soul, with kings and popes" 


| to see, 
Reaching, ‘that heaven might so replen- 
ish him, 
Above and through his art—for it gives 
way ; 110 
That arm is wrongly put—and there 
again— 


A fault to pardon in the drawing’s 
*~ lines, 
Its body, so to speak: its soul is right, 
He means right—that, a child may un- 
derstand. 114 
Still, what an arm! and I could alter it: 
But all the play, the insight and the 


stretch— 

Out of me, out of me! And wherefore 
out? 

Had you enjoined them on me, given 
me soul, 

We might have risen to Rafael, I and 
‘you! 

Nay, Love, you did give all I asked, I 
think— : 120 


More than I merit, yes, by many times. 

But had you—oh, with the same per- 
fect brow, 

And perfect eyes, and more than per- 
fect mouth, 

And the low voice my soul hears, as a 
bird. 

The fowler’s pipe, and follows to the 
snare— 4.125 

Had you, with these the same, but 
brought a mind! 

Some women do so. 
there urged 

‘God and the glory! never care for 
gain, 

The present by the future, what is 
that ? 

Live for fame, side by side with Ag- 


Had the mouth 


nolo! 130 
Rafael is waiting: up to God, all 
three!’’ 
I might have done it for you. So it 
seems : 


Perhaps not. All is as God overrules. 


Beside, incentives come from the soul’s 


self ; 

The rest avail not. Why do I need 
you? 135 

What wife had Rafael, or has Agnolo? 

In this world, who can de a thing, will 
not ; 

And who would do it, cannot, I per- 
ceive: 

Yet the will’s somewhat—somewhat, 
too, the power— 

And thus we half-men struggle. At 
the end, 140 
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God, I conclude, compensates, punishes. 

"Tis safer for me, if the award be 
strict, 

That I am something underrated here, 

Poor this long while, despised, to speak 


the truth. 
I dared not, do you know, leave home 
all day, 145 


For fear of chancing on the Paris lords. 

The best is when they pass and look 
aside ; 

But they speak sometimes; I must bear 
it all. 

Well may they speak! 
that first time, 

And that long festal year at Fontaine- 


That Francis, 


bleau ! 150 
I surely then could sometimes leave the 
ground, 


Put on the glory, Rafael’s daily weaz, 

In that humane great monarch’s golden 
look,— 

One finver in his beard or twisted curl 

Over his mouth’s good mark that made 
the smile, 155 

One arm about my shoulder, round my 
neck, 

The jingle of his gold chain in my ear, 

I painting proudly with his breath on 


me, 

All his court round him, seeing with 
his eyes, 

Such frank French eyes, and such a 
fire of souls 160 

Profuse, my hand kept plying by those 
hearts,— : 

And, best of all, this, this, this face 
beyond, 

' This in the background, waiting on my 
work, 


To crown the issue with a last reward! 


A good time, was it not, my kingly 
days? 165 

And had you not grown restless... 
but I know— 


’T is done and past; ’t was right, my 
instinct said ; 

Too live the life grew, golden and not 
gray, 

And I’m the weak-eyed bat no sun 
should tempt 

Out of the grange whose four walls 
make his world. 170 


419 


How could it end in any other way? 

You called me, and I came home to 
your heart. 

The triumph was—to reach and stay 
there; since 

I reached it ere the triumph, what is 


lost ? 
Let my hands frame your face in your 
hair’s gold, 175 


You beautiful Luecrezia that are mine! 
“Rafael did this, Andrea painted 


that ; 

The Roman’s is the better when you 
pray, 

But still the other’s Virgin was his 
wife—”’ 

Men will excuse me. I am glad to 
judge 180 

Both pictures in your presence; clearer 
grows 


My better fortune, I resolve to think. 

For, do. you know, Lucrezia, as God 
lives, 

Said one day Agnolo, his very self, 

To Rafael ...I have known it all 
these years ... 185 

(When the young man was flaming out 
his thoughts 

Upon a palace-wall for Rome to see, 


_Too lifted up in heart because of it) 
‘‘Friend, there’s a certain sorry little — 


serub 
Goes up and down our Florence, none 
cares how, 190 


Who, were he set to plan and execute 
As you are, pricked on by your popes 


and kings, 

Would bring the sweat into that brow 
of yours!’’ 

To Rafael’s!—And indeed the arm is 
wrong. 

I hardly dare... yet, only you to 
see, 

Give the chalk here—quick, thus the 
line should go! 196 

Ay, but the soul! he’s Rafael! rub it 
out ! 

Still, all I care for, if he spoke the 
truth 

(What he? why, who but Michel Ag- 
nolo? 


Do you forget already words like 
those ?), 200 
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If really there was such a chance, so 
lost,— 

Is, whether you ’re—not grateful—but 
more pleased. 

Well, let me think so. 
indeed ! 

This hour has been an inet Another 
smile? 

If you would sit thus by me every night 

I should work better, do you compre- 


And you smile 


-hend? 206 

I mean that I should earn more, give 
you more. 

See, it is settled dusk now; there’s a 
star ; 

Morello’s gone, the watch-lights show 
the wall, 

The cue-owls speak the name we call 
them by. 210 

Come from the window, love—come in, 
at last, 


Inside the melancholy little house 
We built to be so gay with. God is just. 
King Francis may forgive me; oft at 


nights, 

When I look up from painting, eyes 
tired out, 215 

The walls become illumined, brick from 
brick 

Distinet, instead of mortar, fierce . 


bright gold, 

That gold of his I did cement them 
with! 

Let us but love each other. Must you go? 

That Cousin here again? he waits out- 
side? 220 

Must see you—you, and not with me? 
Those loans? 

More gaming debts to pay? you smiled 


for that? 

Well, let smiles buy me! have you more |} 
to spend ? 

While hand and eye and something of 
a heart 

Are left me, work’s my ware, and 
what’s it worth? 225 


I’ll pay my faney. Only let me sit 

The gray remainder of the evening out, 

Idle, you call it, and muse perfectly 

How I could paint, were I but back in 
France, 

One picture, just one more—the Vir- 
gin’s face, ) 230 
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Not yours this time! I want you at my 
~ side 

To hear them—that is, 
nolo— . 

Judge all I do and tell you of its worth. 

Will you? To-morrow, satisfy your 
friend. 

I take the subjects for his corridor, 235 

Finish the portrait out of hand—there, 
there, 

And throw him in another thing or two 

If he demurs; the whole should prove 


Michel Ag- 


enough 

To pay for this same Cousin’s freak. 
Beside, : 

What’s better and what’s all I care 
about, 240 


Get you the thirteen scudi for the ruff! 

Love, does that please you? Ah, but 
what does he, 

The Cousin! what does he to please you 
more? 


I am grown peaceful as old age to- 
night. 
I regret little, I would change still less. 
Since ee my past life hes, why alter 
246 
The Heh wrong to Francis !—it is true 
I took his coin, was tempted and com- 
plied, 
And built this house and sinned, and 
all is said. 
My father and my mother died of want. 
Well, had I riches of my own? you see 
How one gets rich! Let each one bear 
his lot. 252 
They were born poor, lived poor, and 
poor they died: 
And I have labored somewhat in my 


time 
And not been paid profusely. Some 
good son 255 
Paint my two hundred pictures—let 
him try! 
No doubt, there’s something strikes a 
balance. Yes, 
You loved me quite enough, it seems 
to-night. 


This must suffice me here. What 
would one have? 
In heaven, perhaps, new chances, one 


more chance— 260 
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Four great walls in the New Jerusalem, 
Meted on each side by the angel’s reed, 
For Leonard, Rafael, Agnolo and me 

To cover—the three first without a 


wife, 
While I have mine! So—still they 
- overcome 265 
Because there’s still Luecrezia,—as I 
choose. 


Again the Cousin’s whistle! Go, my 


Love. 


PORPHYRIA’S LOVER 


The rain set early in to-night, 
The sullen wind was soon awake, 
It tore the elm-tops down for spite, 
And did its worst to vex the lake: 
I listened with heart fit to break. 5 
When glided in Porphyria; straight 
She shut the cold out and the storm, 
And kneeled and made the cheerless 
erate 
Blaze up, and all the cottage warm; 
Which done, she rose, and from her 


form 10 
Withdrew the dripping cloak and 
shawl, 


And laid her soiled gloves by, untied 
Her hat and let the damp hair fall, 
And, last, she sat down by my side 
And ealled me. When no voice re- 
plied, 15 
She put my arm about her waist, 
And made her smooth white shoulder 
bare 
And all her yellow hair displaced, 
And, stooping, made my cheek lie 
there, 
And spread, o’er all, her yellow hair, 20 
Murmuring how she loved me—she 
Too weak, for all her heart’s en- 
deavor, 
To set its struggling passion free 
From pride, and vainer ties dissever, 
And give herself to me forever. 25 
But passion sometimes would prevail, 
Nor could to-night’s gay feast re- 
strain 
A sudden thought of one so pale 
For love of her, and all in vain: 
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So, she was come through wind and 
rain. 30 
Be sure I looked up at her eyes 

Happy and proud; at last I knew 
Porphyria worshipped me; surprise 

Made my heart swell, and still it 

orew . 

While I debated what to do. 35 
That moment she was mine, mine, fair, 
Perfectly pure and good: I found 

A thing to do, and all her hair 

In one long yellow string I wound 
Three times her little throat around, 40 
And strangled her. No pain felt she; 

I am quite sure she felt no pain. 
As a shut bud that holds a bee, 

I warily oped her lds: again 
Laughed the blue eyes without a stain. 
And I untightened next the tress 46 

About her neck; her cheek once more 
Blushed bright beneath my burning 

kiss : 

I propped her head up as before, 
Only, this time my shoulder bore 50 
Her head, which droops upon it still: 

The smiling rosy little head, 

So glad it has its utmost will, 

That all it scorned at once is fled, 
And I, its love, am gained instead! 55 
Porphyria’s love: she guessed not how 

Her darling one wish would be 

heard. 
And thus we sit together now, 

And all night long we have not 

stirred, 
And yet God has not said a word! 60 


ALFRED NOYES 
FORTY SINGING SEAMEN 


I 


‘Tn our lands be Beeres and Lyons of 
dyvers colours as ye redd, grene, black, and 
white. And in our land be also. unicornes 
and these Unicornes slee many Lyons... 
Also there dare no man make a lye in our 
lande, for if he dyde he sholde incontynent 
be sleyn’’—Mediaeval Epistle of Pope 
Prester John. 


Across the seas of Wonderland to 
Mogadore we plodded, 
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Forty singing seamen in an old black 
barque, 
And-we landed in the twilight where a 
Polyphemus nodded 
With his battered moon-eye winking 
red and yellow through the 
dark! 
For his eye was growing mellow, 5 
Rich and ripe and red and yellow, 
As was time, since old Ulysses made 
him bellow in the dark! 
Cho.—Since Ulysses bunged his eye up 
with a pine-torch in the dark! 


II 


Were they mountains in the gloaming 
or the giant’s ugly shoulders 
Just beneath the rolling eyeball, 
with its bleared and vinous 
glow, 10 
Red and yellow o’er the purple of the 
pines among the boulders 
And the shaggy horror brooding on 
the sullen slopes below, 
Were they pines among the bould- 
ers 
Or the hair upon his shoulders? 
We were only simple seamen, so of 
course we didn’t know. 15 
Cho.—We were simple singing seamen, 
so of course we couldn’t know. 


III 


But we crossed a plain of poppies, and 
we came upon a fountain 
Not of water, but-of jewels, like a 
spray of leaping fire; 
And behind it, in an emerald glade, be- 
neath a golden mountain 
There stood a erystal palace, for a 
sailor to admire; 20 
For a troop of ghosts came round 


US, 
Which with leaves of bay they 
crowned us, 

Then with grog they well nigh 
drowned us, to the depth of 
our desire! 

Cho.—And twas very friendly of 
them, as a sailor can admire! 
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3 IV 


There was music all about us, we were 
growing quite forgetful 2s 
We were only singing seamen from 
the dirt of London-town, 
Though the nectar that we swallowed 
seemed to vanish half re- 
eretful 
As if we wasn’t good enough to take 
such vittles down, 
When we saw a sudden figure, 
Tall and black as any nigger, 30 
Like the devil—only bigger—draw- 
ing near us with a frown! 
Cho.—lLike the devil—but much bigger 
—and he wore a_ golden 
crown! 


V 


And. ‘‘What’s all this?’’ he growls 


at us! With dignity we 
chaunted, 
‘*Forty singing seamen, sir, as won’t 
be put upon!”’ 
‘‘What? Englishmen?’’ he = eries, 


‘Well, if ye don’t mind being 
haunted, 35 
Faith you’re welcome to my palace; 
I’m the famous Prester John! 

Will ye walk into my palace? 

I don’t bear ’ee any malice! 
One and all ye shall be welcome in 
the halls of Prester John!’’ 39 
Cho.—So we walked into the palace 
and the halls of Prester John ! 


VI 


Now the door was one great diamond 
and the hall a hollow ruby— 

Big as Beachy Head, my lads, nay 
bigger by a half! 

And I sees the mate wi’ mouth agape, 
a-staring like a booby, 

And the skipper close behind him, 
with his tongue out like a 
ealf! 

Now the way to take it rightly 45 
Was to walk along politely 

Just as if you didn’t notice—so I 

eouldn’t help but laugh! 
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Cho.—f or they both forgot their man- 
ners and the crew was bound 
to laugh! 


VII 


But he took us through his palace and, 
my lads, as I’m a sinner, 
We walked into an opal like a sun- 
set-colored cloud— 50 
‘““My dining-room,’’ he says, and, quick 
as light, we saw a dinner 
Spread before us by the fingers of a 
hidden fairy crowd; 
And the skipper, swaying gently 
After dinner, murmurs faintly, 
‘“T looks to-wards you, Prester John, 
you’ve done us very proud!’ 
Cho—And we drank his health with 
honors, for he done us very 
proud! 56 


NS 


VIlt 


Then he walks us to his garden where 
we sees a feathered demon 
Very splendid and important on a 
sort of spicy tree! 
‘*That’s the Pheenix,’’ whispers Pres- 
ter, ‘‘ which all eddicated sea- 


men 
Knows the only one existent, and 
he’s waiting for to flee! 60 


When his hundred years expire 
Then he’ll set hisself a-fire 
And another from his ashes ris< most 
beautiful to see!’’ 
Cho.—With wings of rose and emerald 
most beautiful to see! 


IX 


Then he says, ‘‘In yonder forest 
there’s a little silver river, 65 
And whosoever drinks of it, his 
youth shall never die! 
The centuries go by, but Prester John 
endures for ever 
With his music in the mountains and 
his magic on the sky! 
While your hearts are growing 
colder, 
While your world is growing older, 
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There’s a magie in the distance, 
where the sea-line meets the 

sky.’’ 71 
Cho.—It shall call to singing seamen 
till the fount 0’ song is dry! 


x 


So we thought we’d up and seek it, but 
that forest fair defied us,— 
First a crimson leopard laughs at us 
most horrible to see, 
Then a sea-green lion came and sniffed 
and licked his chops and eyed 
US, 75 
While a red and yellow unicorn was 
dancing round a tree! 
We was trying to look thinner, 
Which was hard, because our din- 
ner 
Must ha’ made us very tempting to 
a cat o’ high degree! 
Cho.—Must ha’ made us very tempting 
to the whole menarjeree! 80 


XI 


So we scuttled from that forest and 
across the poppy meadows 
Where the awful shaggy horror 
brooded o’er us in the dark! 
And we pushes out from shore again 
a-jJumping at our shadows, 
And pulls away most joyful to the 
old black barque! 
And home again we plodded 85 
While the Polyphemus nodded 
With his battered moon-eye winking 
red and yellow through the 
dark. | 
Cho.—Oh, the moon above the moun- 
tains, red and yellow through 
the dark! 


XIT 


Across the seas of Wonderland to Lon- 
don-town we blundered, 
Forty singing seamen as was puzzled 
for to know 90 
If the visions that we saw was caused 
by—here again we pondered— 
A tipple in a vision forty thousand 
years ago. 
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Could the grog we dreamt we 
swallowed 
Make us dream of all that fol- 
lowed ? 
We were only simple seamen, so of 
course we didn’t know! 95 
Cho.—We were simple singing seamen, 
so of course we could not 
know! 


RALPH HODGSON 
THE BULL} 


See an old unhappy bull, 

Sick in soul and body both, 

Slouching in the undergrowth 

Of the forest beautiful, 

Banished from the herd he led, 5 
Bulls and cows a thousand head. 


Cranes and gaudy parrots go 

Up and down the burning sky; 
Tree-top cats purr drowsily 

In the dim-day green below; 10 
And troops of monkeys, nutting, some, 
All disputing, go and come; 


And things abominable sit 

Picking offal buck or swine, 

On the mess and over it 15 
Burnished flies and beetles shine, 
And. spiders big as bladders lie 
Under hemlocks ten foot high; 


And a dotted serpent curled 

Round and round and round a tree, 20 
Yellowing its greenery, 

Keeps a watch on all the world, 

All the world and this old bull 

In the forest beautiful. 


Bravely by his fall he came: 25 
One he led, a bull of blood 

Newly come to lustihood, 

Fought and put his prince to shame, 
Snuffed and pawed the prostrate head 
Tameless even while it bled. 30 


Copyright, 1917, by The Macmillan Com- 
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There they left him, every one, 
Left*him there without a lick, 

Left him for the birds to pick, 

Left him there fpr carrion, 

Vilely from their bosom east 35 
Wisdom, worth and love at last. 


When the lion left his lair 

And roared his beauty through the 
hills, 

And the vultures pecked their quills 

And flew into the middle air, 40 

Then this prince no more to reign 

Came to life and lived again. 


He snuffed the herd in far retreat, 

He saw the blood upon the ground, 
And snuffed the burning airs around 45 
Still with beevish odors sweet 

While the blood ran down his head 
And his mouth ran slaver red. 


Pity him, this fallen chief, 

All his splendor, all his strength, 50 
All his body’s breadth and length 
Dwindled down with shame and grief, 
Half the bull he was before, 

Bones and leather, nothing more. 


See him standing dewlap-deep 55 
In the rushes at the lake, 

Surly, stupid, half asleep, 

Waiting for his heart to break 

And the birds to join the flies 
Feasting at his bloodshot eyes; 60 


Standing with his head hung down 
In a stupor, dreaming things: 

Green savannas, jungles brown, 
Battlefields and bellowings, 

Bulls undone and lions dead 05 
And vultures flapping overhead. 


Dreaming things: of days he spent 
With his mother gaunt and lean 

In the valley warm and green, 

Full of baby wonderment, 70 
Blinking out of silly eyes 

At a hundred mysteries; 


Dreaming over once again 
How he wandered with a throng 
Of bulls and cows a thousand strong, 
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Wandered on from plain to plain, — 76 
Up the hill and down the dale, 
Always at his mother’s tail; 


How he lagged behind the herd, 
Lagged and tottered, weak of limb, 80 
And she turned and ran to him 
Blaring at the loathly bird 

Stationed always in the skies, 
Waiting for the flesh that dies. 


Dreaming maybe of a day 85 
When her drained and drying paps 
Turned him to the sweets and saps, 
Richer fountains by the way, 

And she left the bull she bore 

And he booked to her no more; 90 


And his httle frame grew stout, 

And his little legs grew strong, 
And the way was not so long; 

And hjs little horns came out, 

And he played at butting trees 95 
And boulder-stones and tortoises, 


Joined a game of knobby skulls 

With the youngsters of his year, 

All the other little bulls, 

Learning both to bruise and bear, — 100 
Learning how to stand a shock 
Like a little bull of rock. 


Dreaming of a day less dim, 
Dreaming of a time less far, 

When the faint but certain star 105 
Of destiny burned clear for him, 
And a fierce and wild unrest 

Broke the quiet of his breast, 


And the gristles of his youth 
Hardened in his comely pow, 110 
And he came to fighting growth, 
Beat his bull and won his cow, 

And flew his tail and trampled off 
Past the tallest, vain enough, 


And curved about in splendor full — 113 

And curved again and snuffed the airs 

As who should say Come out who 
dares! 

And all beheld a bull, a Bull, 

And knew that here was surely one 

That backed for no bull, fearing none. 
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And the leader of the herd 121 
Looked and saw, and beat the ground, 
And shook the forest with his sound, 
Bellowing at the loathly bird 
Stationed always in the skies, 125 
Waiting for the flesh that dies. 


Dreaming, this old bull forlorn, 
Surely dreaming of the hour 

When he came to sultan power, 

And they owned him master-horn, 130 
Chiefest bull of all among 

Bulls and cows a thousand strong ; 


And in all the tramping herd 

Not a bull that barred his way, 

Not a cow that said him nay, 135 
Not a bull or cow that erred 


~ Jn the furnace of his look 


Dared a second, worse rebuke; 


Not in all the forest wide, 

Jungle, thicket, pasture, fen, 140 
Not another dared him then, 

Dared him and again defied ; 

Not a sovereign buck or boar 

Came a second time for more; 


Nota serpent that survived _. 145 
Once the terrors of his hoof 

Risked a second time reproof, 

Came a second time and lived, 

Not a serpent in its skin 

Came again for discipline; 150 


Not.a leopard bright as flame, 
Flashing fingerhooks of steel, 

That a wooden tree might feel, 

Met his fury once and came 

For a second reprimand, 155 
Not a leopard in the land; 


Not a lion of them all, 

Not a lion of the hills, 

Hero of a thousand kills, 

Dared a second fight and fall, 160 
Dared that ram terrific twice, 

Paid a second time the price. 


Pity him, this dupe of dream, 

Leader of the herd again 

Only in his daft old brain, 165 
Once again the bull supreme 
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And bull enough to bear the part 
Only in his tameless heart. 


Pity him that he must wake; 

Even now the swarm of flies 170 
Blackening his bloodshot eyes 

Bursts and blusters round the lake, 
Seattered from the feast half-fed, 

By great shadows overhead ; 


And the dreamer turns away 175 
From his visionary herds » 

And his splendid yesterday, 

Turns to meet the loathly birds 
Flocking round him from the skies, 
Waiting for the flesh that dies. 180 


WILFRID WILSON GIBSON 
FLANNAN ISLE? 


‘Though three men dwell on Flannan 
Isle 

To keep the lamp alight, 

As we steered under the lee, we caught 

No glimmer through the night.’’ 


A passing ship at dawn had brought 5 

The news; and quickly we set sail, 

To find out what strange thing might 
ail 

The keepers of the deep-sea lght. 


The Winter day broke blue and bright, 
With glancing sun and_ glancing 


spray,— 
While o’er the swell our boat made 
way, 11 


As gallant as a gull in flight. 


But as we neared the lonely Isle, 

And looked up at the naked height, 

And saw the lighthouse towering white, 

With blinded lantern, that all night 16 

Had never shot a spark 

Of comfort through the dark, 

So ghostly in the cold sunlight 

It seemed, that we were struck the 
while 20 

With wonder all too dread for words. 


1 Copyright, 1912, by The Macmillan Com- 
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Andsas into the tiny creek 
We stole beneath the hanging crag, 


We saw three queer, black, ugly 
birds— . 
Too big, by far, in my belief, 25 


For cormorant or shag— 

Like seamen sitting bolt-upright 

Upon a half-tide reef: 

But, as we neared, they plunged from 
sight, 

Without a sound, or spurt of white. 30 


And still too mazed to speak, 

We landed; and made fast the boat; 

And climbed the track in single file, 

Kach wishing he were safe afloat, 

On any sea, however far, 35 

So it be far from Flannan Isle: 

And still we seemed to climb, and 
climb, 

As though we’d lost all count of time, 

And so must climb for evermore. 

Yet, all too soon, we reached the door— 

The black, sun-blistered lighthouse- 
door, 41 

That gaped for us ajar. 


As, on the threshold, for a spell, 
We paused, we seemed to breathe the 
smell ; 
Of limewash and of tar, 45 
Familiar as our daily breath, 
As though ’twere some strange scent 
of death: 
And so, yet wondering, side by side, 
We stood a moment, still tongue-tied : 
And each with black foreboding eyed 50 
The door, ere we should fling it wide, 
To leave the sunlight for the gloom: 
Till, plucking courage up, at last, 
Hard on each other’s heels we passed, 
Into the living-room. 55 


Yet, as we crowded through the door, 
We only saw a table, spread 

For dinner, meat and cheese and bread; 
But, all untouched; and no one there: 
As though, when they sat down to eat, 
Ere they could even taste, 61 
Alarm had come; and they in haste 
Had risen and left the bread and meat: 
For at the table-head a chair 


| Lay tumbled on the floor. 65 
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We listened; but we only heard 

The feeble cheeping of a bird 

That starved upon its perch: 

And, listening still, without a word, 
We set about our hopeless search. 70 


We hunted high, we hunted low; 

And soon ransacked the empty house; 

Then o’er the Island, to and fro, 

We ranged, to listen and to look 

In every cranny, cleft or nook 75 

That might have hid a bird or mouse: 

But, though we searched from shore 
to shore, 

We found no sign in any place: 

And soon again stood face to face 

Before the gaping door: 8U 

And stole into the room once more 

As frightened children steal. 


Ay: though we hunted high and low, 

And hunted everywhere, 

Of the three men’s fate we found no 
trace 85 

Of any kind in any place, 

But a door ajar, and an untouched 
meal, 

And an overtoppled chair. 


And as we listened in the gloom 

Of that forsaken living-room— 90 
A chill clutch on our breath— 

We thought how ill-chance came to all 
Who kept the Flannan Light: 

And how the rock had been the death 
Of many a likely lad: 95 
How six had come to a sudden end, 

_ And three had gone stark mad: 

And one whom we’d all known as 


friend 

Had leapt from the lantern one still 
night, 

And fallen dead by the lghthouse 
wall: 100 


And long we thought 
On the three we sought, 
And of what might yet befall. 


Like curs a glance has brought to heel, 

We listened, flinching there: 105 

And looked, and looked, on the un- 
touched meal, 

And the overtoppled chair. 


We seemed to stand for an endless 
while, 


Though still no word was said, 


Three men alive on Flannan Isle, | 110 
Who thought on three men dead. 


EDWIN ARLINGTON 
~ ROBINSON _ « 


MINIVER CHEEVY 


Miniver Cheevy, child of scorn, 
Grew lean while he assailed the sea- 
SONS ; 
He wept that he was ever born, 
And he had reasons. 


Miniver loved the days of old 5 
- When swords were bright and steeds 
were prancing ; 
The vision of a warrior bold 
Would set him dancing. 


Miniver sighed for what was not, 
And dreamed, and rested from his 
labors ; _ 10 
He dreamed of Thebes and Camelot, 
And Priam’s neighbors. 


Miniver mourned the ripe renown 
That made so many a name so frag- 


rant ; 
He mourned Romance, now on the 
town, . 15 


And Art, a vagrant. 


Miniver loved the Medici, 
Albeit he had never seen one; 

He would have sinned incessantly 
Could he have been one. 20 


Miniver cursed the commonplace 
And eyed a khaki suit with loathing ; 
He missed the medieval grace ~— 
Of iron clothing. 


Miniver scorned the gold he sought, 25 
But sore annoyed was he without it; 
Miniver thought, and thought, and 
thought, 
And thought about it. 
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Miniver Cheevy, born too late, 
Scratched his head and kept on 


thinking ; 30. 


Miniver coughed, and called it fate, 
And kept on drinking. 


RICHARY CORY 


Whenever Richard Cory nem down 


town, 
We people on the pavement looked at 
him: "me 


He was a gentleman from sole to crown, 
Clean favoured, and imperially. slim. 


And he was always quietly arrayed, .5 

And he was always human when. he 
talked ; 

But still he futtened pulses when he 
said, 

“Good morning,”’ 
when he walked. 


and he ain 


And he was rich—yes, richer than a 


' king— 

And benee pee aghqoles uy every 
erace: 10 

In fine, we thought that he was every- 
thing 

To ake. us wish that we were in his 
place. 

So on we worked, and waited for the 
light, 

And went without the meat, and cursed 
the bread; 

And Richard Cory, one calm summer 
night, 15 

Went. home and put a bullet through 
his head. 


ROBERT FROST 


THE DEATH OF THE HIRED 
MAN 


Mary sat musing on the lamp- flame at 
the table 

Waiting for Warren. When she heard 
his step, 
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She*ran on tip-toe down the darkened | 


passage 

To meet him in the doorway with the 
news 

And put him on his guard. ‘‘Silas is 
back.’”’ 5 


She pushed him outward with her 
through the door 

And shut it after her. 
she said. 

She took the market things from War- 
ren’s arms 

And set them on the porch, then drew 
him down 

To sit beside her on the wooden steps. 10 


‘Be kind,”’ 


‘When was I ever anything but kind 
to him ? 

But I’ll not have the fellow back,’’ he 
said. 

‘‘T told him so last haying, didn’t I? 

‘Tf he left then,’ I said, ‘that ended it.’ 

What good is he? Who else will harbor 
him 15 

At his age for the little he can do? 

What help he is there’s no depending 
on. 


Off he goes always when I need him 
most. 
‘He thinks he ought es earn a little 


pay, give. Wb 

Enough at least to buy Feitidbick with, 20 

So he won’t have to beg and be be- 
holden.’ 

‘All right,’ I say, ‘I can’t afford to pay 

Any fixed wages, though I wish I 
could.’ 

‘Someone else can.’ ‘Then someone 
else will have to.’ 

I shouldn’t mind his bettering himself 


If that was what it was. You ean be 
certain, 26 

When he begins like that, there’s some- 

~ one at him 

Trying to coax him off with pocket- 
money ,— 

In haying time, when any help is 
searee. 

In winter he comes back to us. I’m 


done.’’ 30 


“Sh! not so loud: he’ll hear you,”’ 
Mary said. 
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‘*T want him to: he’ll have to soon or 
late.’’ 


‘“He’s worn out. He’s asleep beside 


the stove. 

When I came up from Rowe’s I found 
him here, 

Huddled against the barn-door fast 
asleep, 35 

A miserable sight, and frightening, 
{o0-— 

You needn’t smile—I didn’t recognize 
him— 

I wasn’t looking for him—and he’s 
changed. 


Wait till you see.’’ 
‘“ Where did you say he’d been?’’ 40 


‘‘He didn’t say. I dragged him to the 
house, 

And gave him tea-and tried to make 
him smoke. 

I tried to make him talk about his 


travels. 

Nothing would do: he just kept nod- 
ding off.’’ 

‘“What did he say? Did he say any- 
thing ?”’ 


7 But ititie; ” 


‘‘Anything? Mary, confess 
He said he’d come to ditch the meadow 
for me.’’ 46 


‘“Warren!’’ 
‘*But did he? I just want to know.’’ 


‘Of course he did. What would you 
have him say? 
Surely you wouldn’t grudge the poor 


old man 
Some humble way to save his self- 
respect. 50 


He added, if you really care to know, 

He meant to clear the upper pasture, 
too. 

That sounds like something you have 
heard before? 

Warren, I wish you could have heard 
the way 
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He jumbled everything. I stopped to 


look 55 
Two or three times—he made me feel 
so queer— 


(To see if he was talking -in his sleep) 
‘He ran on Harold Wilson—you re- 


member— 

The boy you had in haying four years 
sinée. 

He’s finished acho and teaching in 
his college. 60 

Silas declares you’ll have to get him 
back. 

He says they two will make a team for 
work: 

Between them they will lay this farm 
as smooth ! 

The way he mixed that in with other 
things. 

He thinks young Wilson a likely lad, 
though daft ~ 65 

On education—you know how. they 
fought 


All fa aink July under the blazing sun, 
Silas up on the cart to build the load, 
Harold along beside to pitch it on.’’ 


‘‘Yes, I took care to keep well out of 
earshot.”’ 70 


‘‘Well, those days trouble Silas like a 
dream. 

You wouldn’t think they would. How 
some things linger ! 

Harold’s young college boy’s assurance 


piqued him. 

After so many years he still keeps 
finding 

Good arguments he sees he might have 
used. 75 


I sympathise. I know just how it feels 

To think of the right thing to say too 
late. 

Harold’s associated in his mind with 
Latin. 

He asked me what I thought of 
Harold’s saying 

He studied Latin like the violin 80 

Because he liked it—that an argument ! 

He said he couldn’t make the boy 
believe . 

He could find water with a _ hazel 
prong— 
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Which showed how much good school 
had ever done him. 


He wanted to go over that. But most 
of all 85 

He thinks if he could have another 
chance 

To teach him how to build a load of 
hay—’”’ 


‘*I know, that’s Silas’ one accomplish- 
ment. 

He bundles every forkful in its place, 

And tags and numbers it for future 
reference, 90 

So he ean find and easily dislodge it 

In the unloading. Silas does that well. 

He takes it out in bunches lke big 
birds’ nests. 

You never see him standing on the hay 

He’s trying to lift, straining to lift 
himself.’”’ 95 


‘“He thinks if he could teach him that, 
he’d be 

Some good perhaps to someone in the 
world. | 

He hates to see a boy the fool of books. 

Poor Silas, so concerned for other folk, 

And nothing to look backward to with 


pride, 100 
And nothing to look forward to with 
hope, 


So now and never any different.’’ 


Part of a moon was falling down the 


west, 

Dragging the whole sky with it to the 
hills. 

Its light poured softly in her lap. She 
saw ey: 


And spread her apron to it.. She put 
out her hand 


Among the harp-like morning-glory 


strings, 

Taut with the dew from garden bed to 
eaves, 

As if she played unheard the tender- 
ness 

That wrought on him Henle hes in the 
night... 110 

‘“Warren,’’ she said, “‘He has come 


home to die: | 
You needn’t be afraid he’ll leave you 
this time.’’ 
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‘‘Home,’’ he mocked gently. 


‘‘Yes, what else but home? 

It all depends on what you mean by 
home. 115 

Of course he’s nothing to us, any more 

Than was the hound that came a 
stranger to us 

Out of the woods, worn out upon the 
trai?’ 


‘‘Home is the place where, when you, 
have to go there, y 
They have to take you in.”’ 120 


‘*T should have called it \ 
Something you somehow haven’t to ? 
deserve.’ 


Warren leaned out and took a step or 


- two, 

Picked up a little Seas and brought it 
back 

And broke it in his hand and tossed 
it by. 125 

‘‘Silas has better claim on us, you 
think, 

Than on his brother? Thirteen little 
miles 

As the road winds would bring him to 
his door. 

Silas has walked that far no doubt 
to-day. 

Why didn’t he go there? His broth- 
er’s rich, 130 


A somebody—director in the bank.’’ 
‘‘He never told us that.’’ 
‘“We know it though.’’ 


‘*T think his brother ought to help, of 
course. 


I’ll see to that if there is need. He 
ought of right 135) 

To take him in, and might be willing 
Ppa 


He may be better than appearances. 

But have some pity on Silas. Do you 
think 

If he’d had any pride in claiming kin 

Or anything he looked for from his 


brother, 140 
He’d keep so still about him all this 
time ?’’ 


N 


\ 


, To 
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‘Tl wonder what’s between them.’’ 


“ “T ean tell you. 
“ Silas is what he is—we wouldn’t mind 


him — 
But just the kind that kinsfolk can’t 
abide. 145 


He never did a thing so very bad. 
He don’t know why he isn’t quite as 


good 

As anyone. He won’t. be made 
ashamed 
please his brether, 


worthless 
_ though he is.”’ n| 


“J can’t think Si ever hurt anyone.’’ 


A+ te * 


‘No, but he hurt my heart the way he 
lay 151 

And rolled his old head on that sharp- 
edged chair-back. 

He wouldn’t let me put him on the 
lounge. 

You must go in and see what you can 
do. 

I made the bed up for him there to- 
night. 155 

You'll be surprised at him—how much 
he’s broken. 

His working days are done; I’m sure 
of it.’’ 
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‘‘I’d not be in a hurry to say that.’’ 


‘‘I haven’t been. Go, look, see for 
yourself, 

But, Warren, pene remember how 
Itols s/h 160 

He’s come to ety you ditch the 
meadow. 

He has a plan. You mustn’t laugh 
at him. 

He may not speak of it, and then he 
may. 

I’ll sit and see if that small sailing 
cloud 


Will hit or miss the moon.’’ 165 


It hit the moon. 
Then there were three there, making a 
dim row, 
The moon, the little silver cloud, and 
she. 


_ Warren returned—too soon, it seemed 


to her, 
Slipped to her side, caught up her 
hand and waited. 170 


9) 


‘“Warren,’’ she questioned. 


‘“Dead,’’ was all he answered. 


LYRIC POETRY 


The word lyric is used by the student of literature in a variety of senses. In 
its simplest meaning it is connected with song, and it is therefore applied to 
any kind of poetry in which singing is an element. We speak of popular ballads 
as lyrical narratives because they were intended to be suhg. Since song 1s an 
outburst of pure emotion, and since pure emotion may be completely expressed 
by language without the aid of music, the word lyric came to be applied to all 
poetry (sometimes even to prose) in which the writer’s feeling dominates the 
substance, and the emotional energy clothes itself in highly rhythmic and 
melodious language. Thus some of the scenes between the lovers in ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet’? may be described as lyrical. In this sense the word comes to stand for 
the most poetic part of all poetry and becomes practically synonymous with __. 
poetry itself.4. Wherever the imagination of the poet soars highest and freest,/ 
there is song, We ought therefore to find the lyric note in all true poetry. 

This use of the word lyric leads to a further development in its meaning. 
From being used to denote the musical and rhythmic expression of feeling, it 
becomes attached to the expression of a feeling personal to the singer, and so to 
the expression of the personality itself of the singer. In this way arises the 
familiar definition of lyric poetry as ‘‘subjective,’’ meaning that it is the kind 
of poetry that flows directly from the heart that experiences the emotion and 
which reflects directly the spirit and the mental tone of its writer. Opposed 
to ‘‘subjective’’ poetry are the kinds in which the poet is apparently detached 
from the persons and feelings he is writing about, viewing them, as it were, 
from the outside and presenting them objectively. The various forms of 
narrative and dramatic literature are therefore called ‘‘objective’’ as dis- 
tinguished from the lyrical or ‘‘subjective.’’ But the distinction along this 
line is by no means clear-cut. It is necessary, at least, to stretch considerably 
the meaning of the word subjective to make it fit the poems in which the writer 
merely lends his voice and art to an emotion which belongs to another person. 
When Burns composes his songs to Mary Morison, he is deseribing his own 
feelings and is subjective in the strict sense of the word, but when he writes 
‘‘Auld Lang Syne’’ he is presenting a generalized rather than an individual 
emotion, while in ‘‘John Anderson, My Jo’’ he only acts sympathetically as the 
mouthpiece for the expression of an old woman’s devotion to her husband. When 
the poet speaks through another person, his poems have a dramatic quality. 
This is the case with practically all of Browning’s lyrics, which he specifically 
described as ‘‘dramatic lyrics’’ because they were ‘‘so many utterances of so 
many imaginary persons, not mine.’’ Most of the lyries of the age of Elizabeth, 
while not as dramatic as Browning’s, are yet not. in a marked degree subjective. 
¥y The songs of Shakespeare give us no better clue to his personality than the 

plays in which they are embedded, and it is doubtful if even the sonnets, which 
are autobiographical in form, record the actual experiences of the poetx. In the 
nineteenth century, however, it became the custom for poets to write of their 
special moods, their personal experiences, and their innermost thoughts, so that 
the minds and souls of Wordsworth and of Byron, of Tennyson and of Matthew 
Arnold are as open books to us. Yet it is true that a poet sometimes tells us a 
great deal about himself even when his style is objective or dramatic. Because 
of the recurrence of certain favorite ideas or types of character or emotional 
qualities, we form a notion of Browning’s own character which is as clear as 
that of any of his non-dramatic contemporaries. An epic like ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ 
brings us much nearer the heart of the man who wrote it than a lyric like 
‘*Alexander’s Feast’’—examples which show that one must use the words 
‘‘subjective’’ and ‘‘objective’’ with careful discrimination. 
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The meanings of lyric thus far described have chiefly to do with substance 
and spirit. The word, however, is also used to designate a particular poetic 
form. It might be more convenient to say that it designates a number of 
poetic forms, varying from a brief group of simple stanzas to an elaborate 
combination of very complex stanzas. At one extreme is a song by Burns or 
an epigram by Landor, at the other is an ode by Gray or an elegy by Milton. ~ 
When there is a simple emotion or a fleeting mood to be expressed, the lyrical 
form will be of corresponding simplicity and brevity. But when a reflective or 
profoundly intellectual element is present, its development may require a more 
extended and intricate form. A lyric, however-elaborate, should turn on some 
single thought, feeling, or situation, and it should maintain itself on a single 
emotional note throughout. The structural development of a typical lyric has 
been admirably described by Professor John Erskine: 


‘‘Speaking broadly, all successful lyrics have three parts. In the first the 
emotional stimulus is given—the object, the situation, or the thought from 
which the song arises. In the second part the emotion is developed to its utmost 
capacity, until, as it begins to flag, the intellectual element reasserts itself. In 
the third part, the emotion is finally resolved into a thought, a mental resolution, 
or an attitude.’’ (The Elizabethan Lyric, p. 17). 


An illustration of the most transparent kind may be seen in Shelley’s ‘‘Ode 
to the West Wind’ or in Keats’s ‘‘To a Nightingale.’’ It should be noted too 
that the lyric, because of its brevity, calls for a special perfection of finish. Any 
ill-fitting word, or inappropriate rhythm, or negligent rhyme cannot fail to 
disturb that unity of emotional tone which is more essential toea short poem 
than to one of greater length. 

The classification of lyrics may be made in several different ways,-none of 
which can be quite systematic. A very instructive method of grouping them is to 
take the song- -lyrie in its simplest form as the basic type and to set off against 
its pure expression of feeling the lyric which is intellectual and reflective. The 
difficulty in this kind of classification is that there is no point where the line 
can be drawn. <A simple outburst of joy at the return of spring is easily identi- 
fied as a song-lyric and Wordsworth’s ‘‘Intimations of Immortality’’ is quite 
as distinctly a reflective lyric, but between two such extremes there is an un- 
broken gradation. The division into songs and reflective lyrics has the ad- 
vantage, however, of not seriously interfering with an arrangement according 
to forms. If we ‘adopt the formal classification, we will distinguish as best we 
- ean between lyrics in simple stanzas that are emotional or reflective and the 
more elaborate and artificial forms—sonnet, ode, elegy, and the hke—which 
have been especially developed in poetry for the expression of the more 
intellectual moods. lyrics are also sometimes arranged according to their 
themes. This is not as simple as it may be thought, for the number of lyric 
themes is unlimited and one emotion shades off into another by imperceptible 
degrees. Such universal themes as love, patriotism and religion lend them- 
selves, perhaps, to instant recognition, but these words really stand for a great 
variety of sentiments. There is not much in common between Marlowe’s 
‘‘Come Live with Me and be my Love’’ and Shakespeare’s sonnet on the 
‘‘Marriage of true Minds’’ or Burns’s ‘‘Green Grow the Rashes,’’ though they 
are. all three love poems. To attempt to put into classes all the emotions and 
experiences which stimulate the lyric poet to song, would be a very cumbersome 
proceeding. An occasional grouping of lyrics according to theme is, however, 
illuminating, as showing how variously similar experiences and ideas present 
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themselves to different poets. It is also convenient as a means of breaking 
up that large and varied class of stanzaie lyrics in which no formal subdivision 
is possible. The range of lyrie poetry is so extensive that the student will 
welcome an opportunity for bringing as many as possible‘under common heads. 
But it should be understood that none of the groupings represent consistent 
and clean-cut sections of the field. 


THE SONG 


A song is a lyric associated with musical expression. In true or ‘‘practical’’ 
songs the music may be more important than the words, the latter, when 
divorced from the melody, appearing flat and lifeless. This is likely, for 
example, to be true of most hymns. It is only when the words by themselves 
convey the feeling of music that we have song as a literary form+ Though the 
poet may have had in mind definite airs when he composed them, their beauty 
should impress itself on the reader independently of their musical setting. 
The words should sing themselves. 

A song should seem to be the spontaneous utterance of pure feeling. The 
simple, natural outbursts of gladness or sorrow are those that lend themselves 
most directly to musical expression. Lacking the aid of music, the poet must 
transmit his emotion by words and rhythms which have the power of arousing 
a Similar emotion in his hearer. Since the feelings are simple, the language 
should be plain and natural, but besides being natural, it should be suggestive. 
The words, that is, must be such as call up ideas and feelings that are in 
keeping with the poetic mood. It follows, too, that a good song should be brief, 
swift in its movement, and simple in its stanzaic structure. Nothing is so 
deceptive to the inexperienced reader as the art that goes to the creation of a 
good song. He may feel the effect of a lyric by Burns, but the secret of the 
effect is almost beyond analysis. There is nothing arresting in the words or the 
imagery, and the verse form could not very well be simpler than it is. All one 
can say is that any substitution of words or change in their order and cadence 
would at once mar the sense of rightness. The choice of words that are plain 
yet suggestive through both their sound and meaning, an arrangement that 
is almost as natural as conversation but rhythmic in its movement, the strictest 
economy in the parts so that not a line or a phrase is felt as superfluous, the 
harmony of every detail in the composition—these things are more essential 
to the vitality of a song than to any other kind of poetry, even of lyrie poetry. 
It accounts for the fact that song-writers of high literary excellence are of 
rare occurrence. A group of such writers flourished in the age of Elizabeth, 
which is regarded as the golden age of English song. Shakespeare stands 
foremost among them. Of later poets Burns is the perfect master in the 
creation of songs which give voice to the common feelings and desires of men 
in language of superlative poignancy and sweetness. 

Using the song of simple emotion as a pattern, poets may adapt its style 
to sentiments of civilized refinement and to moods of solemn reflection. In 
general we may say that any tendency to seriousness in thought and elaborate- 
ness in style detracts from the singing quality of a lyric, but these handicaps 
may be offset when the poet’s thought is accompanied with great intensity of 
feeling and the language is in keeping with the mood or idea. In the songs of 
John Donne the words are harsh, the images often extravagant, and the move- 
ment of the line is vehement rather than fluent, but these peculiarities of style 
are exactly suited to the violence of the passion which they clothe and to the 
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impression of reality which the poet aimed at. Elizabethan song in general 
abounds in those ingenious and far-fetched metaphors known as ‘‘conceits,’’ but 
these may be very felicitous in representing the feelings of a circle that is 
both learned and courtly, deriving pleasurable emotions from the display of wit 
and erudition along with elegance. These things are partly a matter of fashion, 
and each period has its peculiar tone and style in singing. After the Elizabethan 
age came the era of Cavalier song, which was predominantly light-hearted and 
graceful, but the same age gave birth to the most exalted religious lyrics in 
English literature. The eighteenth century, because of its didactic spirit, was 
the least favorable to song, but even moral lessons, let us say the thought of a 
gxood life, may be felt with a certain degree of animation and described with 
simple, ingratiating charm in a rhythm that is as smooth and harmonious as 
the ideal it depicts. The uniqueness of Burns among song-writers of the 
eighteenth century is owing to the fact that he does not belong to the main 
stream of English verse but derives his inspiration from popular Scotch sources. 
After Burns the emotions reasserted themselves in poetry and in consequence 
there was a revival of the spirit of song, but it was blended with philosophic 
elements. A note of unreflective melody may be caught in Scott or in the 
patriotic songs of Campbell, and occasionally even in Shelley. In the main, 
however, we have songs like those of Blake and Wordsworth, full of mystical 
suggestion, or like Byron’s and Shelley’s, steeped in melancholy or spiritual 
yearning. Whatever may be said of the songs written by poets of the present 
day, if we think of ‘‘The Shropshire Lad’’ or John Masefield, of Sara Teasdale 
or Edna St. Vineent Millay, they certainly cannot be called unreflective or 
psychologically simple. 
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SONG * 


ANONYMOUS 
SUMER IS ICUMEN IN 


grits 
Sumer is icumen? in, 
Lhude ? sing cuccu; 
Groweth sed* and bloweth med * 
And springth the wude ° nu. 
Sing cuccu! 5 


Awe ® bleteth after lomb, 
Lhouth’ after calve eu; ® 
Bullue sterteth,® bucke verteth ; *° 
Murie * sing cuccu. 


Cuccu, cuccu, wel 10 
Singes thu, cuccu: 
Na swike thu naver nu; 
Sing cuccu, nu, 
Sing cuceu, 
Sing cuccu, sing cuccu, nu. 15 


SIR THOMAS WYATT 


THE LOVER BESEECHETH HIS 
MISTRESS NOT TO FORGET HIS 
STEADFAST FAITH AND TRUE 
INTENT 


Forget not yet the tried intent 

Of such a truth as I have meant; 
My great travail so gladly spent, 
Forget not yet! 


Forget not yet when first began 5 
The weary life ye know since when; 
The suit, the service, none tell can; 
Forget not yet! 


Forget not yet the great assays, 

The cruel wrong, the scornful ways, 10 
The painful patience in denays,** 
Forget not yet! 


Forget not yet, forget not this, 

How long ago hath been, and is, 

The mind that never meant amiss— 15 
Forget not yet! 


1 come 2 loudly 3 seed 
4bhlossometh meadow 5 wood 

8 ewe Tloweth Scow . 

® leapeth ” snorteth 1 merrily 


2 Nor stop thou never now. 8 denials 


Forget not then thine own approved, 
The which so long hath thee so loved, 
Whose steadfast faith yet never moved: 
Forget not this! 20 


AN EARNEST SUIT TO HIS UN- 
KIND MISTRESS NOT TO FOR- 
SAKE HIM. 


And wilt thou leave me thus? 

Say nay, say nay, for shame! 

To save thee from the blame 

Of all my grief and grame.'* 
And wilt thou leave me thus? 5 
Say nay! say nay! 


And wilt thou leave me thus, 
That hath loved thee so long 

In welthe and woe among? 

And is thy heart so strong 10 
As for to leave me thus? 

Say nay! say nay! 


And wilt thou leave me thus, 
That hath given thee my heart 
Never for to depart 15 
Neither for pain nor smart: 

And wilt thou leave me thus? 
Say nay! say nay! 


And wilt thou leave me thus, 
And have no more pity 20 
Of him that loveth thee? 

Alas, thy cruelty! 

And wilt thou leave me thus? 
Say nay! say nay! 


WILLIAM STEVENSON 


BACK AND SIDE GO BARE, GO 
BARE 


Back and side go bare, go bare, 
Both hand and foot go cold; 
But, belly, God send thee good ale 

enough, 
Whether it be new or old. 


T cannot eat but little meat, 5 
My stomach is not good; 
* sorrow 
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But sure I think that I can drink 
With him that wears a hood. 
Though I go bare, take ye no care, 
I am nothing a-cold; 10 
I stuff my skin so full within . 
Of jolly good ale and old. 
Back and side, ete. 


I love no roast but a nutbrown toast, 
And a erab + laid in the fire. 15 

A little bread shall do me stead: 
Much bread I not desire. 

No frost nor snow, no wind, I trow, 
Can hurt me if I wolde; 

I am so wrapt, and throwly lapt 20 
Of jolly good ale and old. 

Back and side, ete. 


And Tib my wife that as her life 
Loveth well good ale to seek, 

Full oft drinks she till ye may see 25 
The tears run down her cheek: 

Then doth she trowl? to me the bowl 
Even as a maltworm * should, 


And saith, ‘‘Sweetheart, I took my 


art 
Of this jolly good ale and old.’’ 30 
Back and side, etc. 


Now let them drink till they nod and 
wink, 
Even as good fellows should do; 
They shall not miss to have the bliss 


Good ale doth bring men to; 35 
And all poor souls that have scour’d 
bowls 


Or have them lustily troll’d, 
God save the lives of them and their 
wives, 
Whether they be young or old. 
Back and side, ete. 40 


ANONYMOUS 
A SONG FOR MUSIC 


Weep you no more, sad fountains :— 
What need you flow so fast? 
Look how the snowy mountains 

_Heaven’s sun doth gently waste! 


1 apple 2 pass 3 tippler 
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But my Sun’s heavenly eyes 5 
View not your weeping, 
That now hes sleeping 
Softly, now softly hes 
Sleeping. 


Sleep is a reconciling, 10 
A rest that peace begets : — 

Doth not the sun rise smiling, 
When fair at even he sets? 

—Rest you, then, rest, sad eyes! 
Melt not in weeping! 15 
While She lies sleeping 

Softly, now softly lies 
Sleeping. 


A SWEET LULLABY 


Come little babe, come silly soul, 
Thy father’s shame, thy mother’s grief, 
Born as I doubt to all our dole, 
And to thy self unhappy chief : 
' Sing lullaby, and lap it warm, 5 
Poor soul that thinks no creature 
harm. 


Thou little think’st and less dost know 
The cause of this thy mother’s moan; 
Thou want’st the wit to wail her woe, 
And I myself am all alone: 10 
Why dost thou weep? why dost thou 
wail? 
And knowest not yet what thou dost 
ail. 


Come, little wretch—ah, silly heart! 
Mine only joy, what can I more? 
If there be any wrong thy smart, 15 
That may the destinies implore: 

"T'was I, I say, against my will, 

i wail the time, but be thou still. 


And dost thou smile? 
face ! 
Would God Himself He might thee see! 
No doubt thou wouldst soon purchase 
erace, 21 
I know right well, for thee and me: 
But come to mother, babe, and play, 
For father false is fled away. 


O, thy sweet 
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Sweet boy, if it by fortune chance, 25 
Thy father home again to send, : 
If death do strike me with his lance, 
Yet mayst thou me to him commend: 
If any ask thy mother’s name, 
Tell how by love she purchased 
blame. 30 


Then will his gentle heart soon yield, 

I know him of a noble mind; 

Although a Lion in the field, 

A Lamb in town thou shalt him find: 
Ask blessing, babe, be not afraid, 35 
His sugared words hath me betrayed. 


Then mayst thou joy and be right glad ; 

Although in woe I seem to moan, 

Thy father is no rascal lad, 

A noble youth of blood and bone: 40 
His glancing looks, if he once smile, 
Right honest women may beguile. 


Come, little boy, and rock asleep, 

Sing lullaby and be thou still; 

I, that ean do nought else but weep, 

Will sit by thee and wail my fill: 46 
God bless my babe, and lullaby 
From this thy father’s quality. 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 


A DITTY 

My true-love hath my heart, and I have 
his, 

By just exchange one for another 
given: 

I hold: his dear, and mine he cannot 
miss, 

There never was a better bargain 
driven: 

My true-love hath my heart, and I 

have his. 5 


His heart in me keeps him and me in 
one, 

My heart in him his thoughts and 
senses guides: 

He loves my heart, for once it was his 
own, 

I cherish his because in me it bides: 

My true-love hath my heart, and I 

have his. 10 
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JOHN LYLY 
SPRING’S WELCOME 


From ALEXANDER AND CAMPASPE 


What bird so sings, yet so does wail? 
O ’tis the ravished nightingale. 

‘‘Jug, jug, jug, jug, tereu,’’ she cries, 
And still her woes at midnight rise. 


Brave prick-song! who is’t now we 
hear ? 5 

None but the lark so shrill and clear; 

Now at heaven’s gates she claps her 
wings, * 

The morn not waking till she sings. 


Hark, hark, with what a pretty throat 
Poor Robin redbreast tunes his note ; 10 
Hark how the jolly cuckoos sing 
Cuckoo, to welcome in the spring, 
Cuckoo, to welcome in the spring. 


APELLES’ SONG 


From ALEXANDER AND CAMPASPE 


Cupid and my Campaspe played 

At eards for kisses; Cupid paid. 

He stakes his Quiver, Bow and Arrows, 

His Mother’s doves, and team of spar- 
rows; . 

Loses them too; then, down he throws 5 

The coral of his lip, the rose 

Growing on’s cheek (but none knows 
how), 

With these, the crystal of his brow, 

And then the dimple of his chin: 

All these did my Campaspe win. 10 

At last, he set her both his eyes; 

She won, and Cupid blind did rise. 

O Love, has she done this to thee? 

What shall (Alas!) become of me? 


GEORGE PEELE 
CUPID’S CURSE 


From THE ARRAIGNMENT OF PARIS 
CinongE. Fair and fair, and twice so 
fair, 
As fair as any may be; 
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The fairest shepherd on our 
ereen, 
A love for any lady. 


Paris. Fair and fair, and twice so 
fair, 
As fair as any may be; 6 


Thy love is fair for thee alone, 
And for no other lady. 
Cin. My love is fair, my love is gay, 
As fresh as bin the flowers in 
May, 16 
And of my love my roundelay, 
My merry merry roundelay, 
Concludes with Cupid’s curse,— 
‘‘They that do change old love 
for new, 
Pray gods they change for 
worse !’’ 15 
AmpBo simuu. They that do change, etc. 
Gin. Fair and fair, ete. 
Par. Fair and fair, ete. 
Thy love is fair, ete. 
My love can pipe, my love can 
sing, 20 
My love can many a pretty thing, 
And of his lovely praises ring 
My merry merry roundelays, 
Amen to Cupid’s eurse,— 
‘‘They that do change,’’ ete. 25 
Par. They that do change, ete. 
Amepo. Fair and fair, ete. 


CEN. 


ROBERT GREENE 
THE SHEPHERD’S WIFE’S SONG 
From Tue MourninG GARMENT 
Ah, what is love? It is a pretty thing, 
As sweet unto a shepherd as a king; 


And sweeter too: 
For kings have cares that wait upon a 


crown, 
And cares can make the sweetest love 
to frown. 5 


Ah then, ah then, 
If country loves such sweet desires do 
gain, 
What lady would not love a shepherd 
swain? 
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His flocks are folded, he comes home at 
night, 
As merry as a king in his delight, 10 
And merrier too: 
For kings bethink them what the state 
require, 
Where shepherds careless carol by the 
fire. 
Ah then, ah then, 
If country loves such sweet desires do 


eain, 15 
What lady would not love a shepherd 
swain ? 


He kisseth first, then sits as blithe to eat 
His cream and curds as doth the king 
his meat ; 
And blither too: 
For kings have often fears when they 


do sup, 20 
Where shepherds dread no poison in 
their cup. 


Ah then, ah then, 
If country loves such sweet desires do 


eain, 
What lady would not love a shepherd 
swain ? 24 


To bed he goes, as wanton then, I ween, 

As is a king in dalliance with a queen; 
More wanton too: 

For kings have many griefs affects to 


move, 

Where shepherds have no greater grief 
than love. 

Ah then, ah then, 30 

If country loves such sweet desires do 
eain, 

What lady would not love a shepherd 
swain ? 


Upon his couch of straw he sleeps as 


sound, 
As doth the king upon his bed of down; 
More sounder too: 35 


For cares cause kings full oft their 
sleep to spill, 

Where weary shepherds le and snort 
their fill. | 

Ah then, ah then, 

If country loves such sweet desires do 
gain, 

What lady would not love a shepherd 
swain ? 40 
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Thus with his wife he spends the year, 
as blithe 
As doth the king at every tide or sithe; 
And blither too: 
For kings have wars and broils to take 


in hand, 
When shepherds laugh and love upon 
the land. 45 


Ah then, ah then, 
If country loves such sweet desires do 


gain, 
What lady would not love a shepherd 
swain? 


THOMAS LODGE 
ROSALIND’S MADRIGAL 
From RosALIND 


Love in my bosom like a bee 
Doth suck his sweet; 
Now with his wings he plays with me, 
Now with his feet. | 
Within mine eyes he makes his nest, 5 
His bed amidst my tender breast ; 
My kisses are his daily feast, 
And yet he robs me of my rest. 
Ah, wanton, will ye? 


And if I sleep, then percheth he 10 
With pretty flight, ; 

And makes his pillow of my knee 
The livelong night. 

Strike I my lute, he tunes the string ; 

He music plays if so I sing ; 15 

He lends me every lovely thing, 

Yet cruel he my heart doth sting: 
Whist, wanton, still ye! 


Else I with roses every day 
“Will whip you hence, 20 

And bind you, when you long to play, 
For your offence. 

I’ll shut my eyes to keep you in, 

T’ll make you fast it for your sin, 

T’ll count your power not worth a pin. 

Alas! what hereby shall I win 26 
If he gainsay me? 


What if I beat the wanton boy 
With many a rod? 
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He.will repay me with annoy, 30 
Because a god. 

Then sit thou safely on my knee, 

And let thy bower my bosom be; 

Lurk in mine eyes, I like of thee. 

O Cupid! so thou pity me, 35 
Spare not, but play thee. 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 


THE PASSIONATE SHEPHERD 
TO HIS LOVE 


Come live with me and be my love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove, 
That valleys, groves, hills and fields, 
Woods or steepy mountains yields. 


And we will sit upon the rocks,  —s5 
Seeing the shepherds feed their flocks 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 


And I will make thee beds of roses, 
And a thousand fragrant posies, 10 
A. cap of flowers and a kirtle 
Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle; 


A gown made of the finest wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull; 
Fair-linéd slippers for the cold, 15 
With buckles of the purest gold; 


A belt of straw and ivy buds, 

With coral clasps and amber studs; 
And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Come live with me and be my love. 20 


The shepherd swains shall dance and 
sing 

For thy delight each May morning ; 

If these delights thy mind may move, 

Then live with me and be my love. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH 


THE NYMPH’S REPLY TO THE 


SHEPHERD 


If all the world and love were young, 
And truth in every shepherd’s tongue, 
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These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with thee and be thy love. 


Time drives the flocks from field to 
fold, 5 

When rivers rage and rocks grow cold; 

And Philomel becometh dumb; 

The rest complains of cares to come. 


The flowers do fade, and wanton fields 
To wayward Winter reckoning yields; 
A honey tongue, a heart of gall, 11 
Is faney’s spring, but sorrow’s fall. 


Thy gowns, thy shoes, thy beds of roses, 
Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy posies, 
Soon break, soon wither, soon for- 

gotten, 15 
In folly ripe, in reason rotten. 


Thy belt of straw and ivy buds, 

Thy coral clasps and amber studs, 

All these in me no means can move, 
To come to thee and be thy love. 20 


But could youth last, and love still 
breed, 

Had joys no date, nor age no need, 

Then these delights my mind might 
move, 

To live with thee and be thy love. 


e 


THOMAS NASH 
SPRING 


From SumMMeEr’s Last WiLL AND TESTA- 
MENT 


Spring, the sweet Spring, is the year’s 
pleasant king; 
Then blooms each thing, then maids 
dance in a ring, 
Cold doth not sting, the pretty birds 
do sing— 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo ! 


The palm and may make country 
houses gay, 5 
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Lambs frisk and play, the shepherds 
pipe all day, 
And we hear aye birds tune this merry 
lay— 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo. 


The fields breathe sweet, the daisies 
kiss our feet, 
Young lovers meet, old wives a-sunning 


sit, 10 
In every street these tunes our ears do 
greet— 


Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo! 
Spring, the sweet Spring! 


RICHARD BARNEFIELD 
THE NIGHTINGALE 


As it fell upon a day 

In the merry month of May, 

Sitting in a pleasant shade 

Which a grove of myrtles made, 

Beasts did leap and birds did sing, 5 

Trees did grow and plants did 
spring ; 

Every thing did banish moan 

Save the Nightingale alone: 

She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 

Leaned her breast up-till a thorn, 10 

And there sung the dolefull’st ditty 

That to hear it was great pity. 

Fie, fie, fie, now would she ery; 

Teru, teru, by and by; 

That to hear her so complain 15 

Searce I could from tears refrain; 

For her griefs so lively shown 


- Made me think upon mine own. 


Ah! thought I, thou mourn’st in vain, 
None takes pity on thy pain: 20 


Senseless trees they cannot hear 
thee, 

Ruthless beasts they will not cheer 
thee ; 


King Pandion he is dead, 

All thy friends are lapped in lead; 
All thy fellow birds do sing 25 
Careless of thy sorrowing: 

Even so, poor bird, like thee 

None alive will pity me. 


AAW 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
SONGS FROM THE PLAYS 
From Lover’s Lasor’s Lost — 


When icicles hang by the wall, 
And Dick the shepherd blows his 
nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 
And milk comes frozen home in pail, 
When blood is nipped and ways be 
foul, 5 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 
‘*Tu-whit, tu-who!’’ a merry note, 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 


When all aloud. the wind doth blow, 
And coughing drowns the parson’s 
saw,* 10 
And birds sit brooding in the snow, 
And Marian’s nose looks red and 
raw, 
When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 
‘*Tu-whit, tu-who!’’?amerry note, 15 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 


From Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA 


Who is Silvia? what is she, 

That all our swains commend her? 
Holy, fair, and wise is she; 
.. The heaven such grace did lend her, 


_.»That she might admiréd be. 5 


Is she kind as she is fair? 
For beauty lives with kindness. .» 

Love doth to her eyes repair \o.0. 
To help him of his blindness, 

And, being helped, inhabits there. 10 


Then to Silvia let us sing, 
That Silvia is excelling; 

She excels each mortal thing 
Upon the dull earth dwelling: 

To her let us garlands bring. 15 
1 sayings 


: 
dw 
" 
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From THe MERCHANT OF VENICE 
3 


Tell me where is fancy bred, 
Or in the heart or in the head? 
How begot, how nourishéd? 
Reply, reply. 
It is engendered in the eyes, — 5 
With gazing fed; and fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies. 
Let us all ring fancy’s knell; 
I’ll begin it,—Ding, dong, bell. 
Ding, dong, bell. 10 


From Mucu Apo Asout NovTHING 


Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more, 
Men were deceivers ever, 
One foot in sea and one on shore, 
To one thing constant never: 
Then sigh not so, but let them go,. 5 
And be you blithe and bonny, 
Converting all your sounds of woe 
Into Hey nonny, nonny. 


Sing no more ditties, sing no moe, 
Of dumps so dull and heavy! 10 
The fraud of men was ever so, 
Since summer first was leavy: 
Then sigh not so, but let them go, 
And be you blithe and bonny, 
Converting all your sdunds of woe 15 
Into Hey nonny, nonny. 


From As You Likes It 


Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to le with me, 
And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither: 
Here shall he see 6 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 


Who doth ambition shun 
And loves to live i’ the sun, 10 - 
Seeking the food he eats 

And pleased with what he gets, 
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Come hither, come hither, come hither: 


Here shall he see 
No enemy 15 
But winter and rough weather. 


Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude; 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen, 5 
Although thy breath be rude. 
Heigh ho! sing, heigh ho! unto the 
green holly: 
Most friendship is feigning, most lov- 
ing mere folly: 
Then, heigh ho, the holly! 
This life is most jolly. 10 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
That dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot: 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 15 
As friend remembered not. 
Heigh ho! sing, heigh ho! ete. 


It was a lover and his lass, 
With a hey, and a ho, and a hey 
nonino, 
That o’er the green corn-field did pass 
In the spring time, the only pretty 
ring time, 
When birds do sing, hey ding a dpe, 
ding ; 
Sweet lovers love the spring. 


Between the acres of the rye, 
With a hey, and a ho, and a hey 
| nonino, 
These pretty country folks would lie, 
In spring time, etc. 10 


This carol they began that hour, 
With a hey, and a ho, and a hey 
nonino, 
How that a life was but.a flower 
In spring time, etc. 


And therefore take the present time, 15 
With a hey, and a ho, and a hey 
nonino ; 
For love is crownéd with the prime 
In spring time, ete. 


From Tweurrn Nigur 


O mistress mine, where are you roam- 
ing? 

O, stay and hear, your true love’s ecom- 
ing, 

That can sing both high and low: 
Trip no further, pretty sweeting, 
Journeys end in lovers meeting, 5 

Every wise man’s son doth know. 


What is love? ’Tis not hereafter ; 

Present mirth hath present laughter ; 
What’s to come is still unsure: 

In delay there lies no plenty; 10 

Then come kiss me, sweet and twenty, 
Youth’s a stuff will not endure. 


Come away, come away, Death, 
And in sad cypress let me be laid; 
Fly away, fly away, breath ; 
I am slain by a fair cruel maid. 
My shroud of white, stuck all with yew. 
O, prepare it! 6 
My part of death, no one so true 
Did share it. 


Not a flower, not a flower sweet 
On my black coffin let there be strown ; 
Not a friend, not a friend greet 11 
My poor corpse, where my bones shall 
be thrown: 
A thousand thousand sighs to save, 
Lay me, O, where 
Sad true lover never find my grave, 15 
To weep there! 


From. M&Asuré FoR MEASURE 


Take, O, take those lips away, 
That so sweetly were forsworn; 
And those eyes, the break ,of day, 
Lights that do mislead the morn: 
But my kisses bring again, 5 
Bring again ; 
Seals of love, but sealed in vain, 
Sealed in vain. 


/ From CYMBELINE 


Hark, hark! the lark at heaven’s gate 
sings, 
And Pheebus ’gins arise, 
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His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced flowers that lies ; 
And winking Mary-buds begin 5 
To ope their golden eyes: 
With every thing that pretty 1s, 
My lady sweet, arise; 
Arise, arise. 


From Tue TEMPEST 


Come unto these yellow sands, 
And then take hands: : 

Curtsied when you have and kissed 
The wild waves whist, 

Foot it featly here and there; 5 

And, sweet sprites, the burden bear. 
Hark, hark! 


Bow-wow. 
The watch-dogs bark: 

Bow-wow. 10 
Hark, hark! I hear 


The strain of strutting chanticleer 
Cry, Cock-a-diddle-dow. 


Full fathom five thy father hes; 

Of his bones are coral made; 
Those are pearls that were his eyes: 

Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sea-change 5 
Into something rich and strange. 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell: 

Ding-dong. 
Hark! now I hear them,—ding-dong, 
bell. 


Where the bee sucks, there suck I; 

In a cowslip’s bell I lie; 

There I couch when owls do cry. 

On the bat’s back I do fly 

After summer merrily. 5 
Merrily, merrily shall I live now 
Under the blossom that hangs on the 

bough. 


ANONYMOUS 


LOVE ME NOT FOR COMELY 
GRACE 


Love me not for comely grace, 
For my pleasing eye or face, 
Nor for any outward part, 


No, nor for my constant heart ; 
For those may fail, or turn to ill, ; 
So thou and I shall sever. 
Keep therefore q true woman’s eye, 
And love me still, but know not 
why, 
So hast thou the same reason still 
To doat upon me ever. 10 


THOMAS DEKKER 
ART THOU POOR 


From Tue PLEASANT ComMEDY OF PATIENT 
GRISSELL 


Art thou poor, yet hast thou golden 
slumbers ? 
O sweet content! 
Art thou rich, yet is thy mind per- 
plexed ? 
O punishment! 
Dost thou laugh to see how fools are 


vexed 5 
To add to golden numbers, golden 
numbers ? 
O sweet content! O sweet, O sweet 


content ! 

Work apace, apace, apace, apace; 
Honest labor bears a lovely face; 
Then hey nonny nonny, hey nonny 

nonny ! 10 


Canst drink the waters of the crispéd 
spring? 
O sweet content ! 
Swimm ’st thou in wealth, yet sink’st in 
thine own tears? 
O punishment ! 
Then he that patiently want’s burden 


bears, | 15 
No burden bears, but is a king, a 
king ! 
O sweet content! O sweet, O sweet 


content ! 

Work apace, apace, apace, apace; 
Honest labor bears a lovely face; 
Then hey nonny nonny, hey nonny 

nonny ! 20 


THOMAS HEYWOOD 
GOOD MORROW 
From THe Rape or Lucrece 


Pack, clouds, away, and welcome day, 
With night we banish sorrow; 
Sweet air, blow soft, mount, lark, aloft 
To give my Love good-morrow! 
Wings from the wind to please her 
mind, 5 
Notes from the lark I’ll borrow; 
Bird, prune thy wing, nightingale, 
sing, 
To give my Love good-morrow! 
To give my Love good-morrow 
Notes from them both I’ll bor- 
row. 10 


Wake from thy nest, Robin-red-breast, 
Sing, birds, in every furrow; 
And from each bill let music shrill 
Give my fair Love good-morrow ! 
Blackbird and thrush in every bush, 15 
Stare, linnet, and cock-sparrow, 
You pretty elves, amongst yourselves 
Sing my fair Love good-morrow ; 
To give my Love good-mor- 
row 19 
Sing, birds, in every furrow! 


SIR HENRY WOTTON 
ELIZABETH OK BOHEMIA 


You meaner beauties of the night, 
That poorly satisfy our eyes 
More by your number than your light, 
You common people of the skies, 
What are you when the Moon shall 
rise ? 5 


You curious chanters of the wood 
That warble forth Dame Nature’s 
lays, 
Thinking your passions understood 
By your weak accents; what’s your 
praise 


When Philomel her voice doth raise? 10 _ 
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You violets that first appear, 

By your pure purple mantles known 
Like the proud virgins of the year, 

As if the spring were all your own,— 
What are you, when the rose is blown? 


So, when my mistress shall be seen 16 
In form and beauty of her mind, 

By virtue first, then choice, a Queen, 
Tell me, if she were not designed 

The eclipse and glory of her kind. 20 


BEN JONSON 
HYMN TO DIANA 
From Cyntutia’s REVELS 


Queen and huntress, chaste and fair, 
Now the sun is laid to sleep, 
Seated in thy silver chair, 
State in wonted manner keep: 
Hesperus entreats thy light, 5 
Goddess excellently bright. 


Earth, let not thy envious shade 
Dare itself to interpose; 
Cynthia’s shining orb was made 9 
Heaven to clear when day did close: 
Bless us then with wishéd sight, 
Goddess excellently bright. 


Lay thy bow of pearl apart 
And thy crystal-shining quiver ; 
Give unto the flying hart 15 
Space to breathe, how short soever: 
Thou that mak’st a day of night— 
Goddess excellently bright! 


SONG TO CELIA 


Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine; 
Or leave a kiss but in the cup, . 
And I’ not look for wine. 
The thirst that from the soul doth rise 
Doth ask a drink divine; 6 
But might I of Jove’s nectar sup, 
I would not change for thine. 
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I sent thee late a rosy wreath, 
Not so much honoring thee 10 
As giving it a hope that there 
It could not withered be. 
But thou thereon didst only breathe, 
And sent’st it back to me; 


, —_,Singe when, it grows, and smells, I 
Ue aerler a Oe 


swear, 15 
Not of itself but thee. 


SIMPLEX MUNDITIIS 


From Epicene; or,.THE. SILENT WOMAN 


_ Still to be neat, still to be dressed, 


As you were going to a feast; 

Still to be powdered, still perfumed: 
Lady, it is to be presumed, 

Though art’s hid causes are not found, 
All is not sweet, all is not sound. 6 


Give me a look, give me a face 

That makes simplicity a grace; 

Robes loosely flowing, hair as free: 

Such sweet neglect more taketh me 10 

Than all the adulteries of art; 

They strike mine eyes, but not my 
heart. 


JOHN DONNE 
SONG 


Sweetest love, I do not go 
For weariness of thee, 
Nor in hope the world can show 
A fitter love for me; 
But sinee that I 5 
Must die at last, ’tis best 
Thus to use myself in jest, 
By feignéd deaths to die. 


Yesternight the sun went hence, 
And yet is here to-day ; rA 10 
He hath no desire nor sense, 
Nor half so short a way. 
Then fear not me, 
But believe that I shall make 
Hastier journeys, since I take 15 
More wings and spurs than he. 
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O hpw feeble is man’s power, 
That, if good fortune fall, 
Cannot add another hour, 
Nor a lost hour recall. 20 
But come bad chanee, 
And we join to it our strength, 
And we teach it art and length, 
Itself o’er us to advance. 


When thou sigh’st, thou sigh’st no 
wind, 25 
But sigh’st my soul away ; 
When thou weep’st, unkindly kind, 
My life’s blood doth decay. 
It cannot be 
That thou lov’st me as thou say’st; 30 
If in thine my life thou waste, 
That art the best of me. 


Let not thy divining heart 
Forethink me any ill. 
Destiny may take thy part 35 
And may thy fears fulfill; 
But think that we 
Are but turned aside to sleep: 
They who one another keep 
Alive, ne’er parted be. 40 


JOHN DOWLANDS [?] 
DAYBREAK 


Stay, O sweet, and do not rise! 
The light, that shines comes. from 
thine eyes; 

The day breaks not: it is my heart, 
Beeause that you and I must part. 
Stay! or else my joys will die 
And perish in their infancy. 


JOHN FLETCHER 
WEEP NO MORE 
From THE QUEEN ne CoRINTH 
Weep no more, nor sigh, nor groan, 
Sorrow calls no time that’s gone; 


Violets plucked, the sweetest rain 
Makes not fresh nor grow again. 
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Trim thy locks, look cheerfully ; 5 
Fate’s hid ends eyes cannot see. 

Joys as wingéd dreams fly fast, 

Why should sadness longer last? 
Grief is but a wound to woe: 

Gentlest fair, mourn, mourn no moe. 10 


SONG TO BACCHUS 


From VALENTINIAN 


God Lyseus, ever young, 

Ever honored, ever sung, 

Stained with blood of lusty grapes, 
In a thousand lusty shapes, : 
Dance upon the mazer’s* brim, 5 
In the crimson liquor swim ; 

From thy plenteous hand divine 

Let a river run with wine; 

God of youth, let this day here 

Enter neither care nor fear. 10 


ROBERT HERRICK 
NIGHT-PIECE, TO JULIA 


Her eyes the glow-worm lend thee, 
The shooting stars attend thee; 

And the elves also, 

Whose little eyes glow 
Like the sparks of fire, befriend thee. 5 


No Will-o’-th’-Wisp mis-light thee, 
Nor snake nor slow-worm bite thee; 
But on, on thy way, 
Not making a stay, 
Since ghost there’s none to affright 
thee. : 10 


Let not the dark thee cumber ; 

What though the moon does slumber? 
The stars of the night 
Will lend thee their light 

Like tapers clear without number. 15 


Then, Julia, let me woo thee, 
Thus, thus to come unto me; 
And when I shall meet 
Thy silvery feet 
My soul I’ll pour into thee. 20 


1 drinking-bowl 
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TO THE VIRGINS TO MAKE MUCH 
OF TIME 


Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
Old Time is still a-flying ; 
And this same flower that smiles to- 
day, 
To-morrow will be dying. 


The glorious lamp of heaven, the sun, 5 
The higher he’s a-getting, 

The sooner will his race be run, 
And nearer he’s to setting. 


That age is best which is the first, 
When youth and blood are warmer; 

But being spent, the worse and worst 1 
Times still succeed the former. 


Then be not coy, but use your time, 
And while ye may, go marry ; 

For, having lost but once your prime, 
You may forever tarry. 16 


TO ANTHEA WHO MAY COM- 
MAND HIM ANYTHING 


‘Bid me to live, and I will live 


Thy Protestant to be, 
Or bid me love, and I will give 
A loving heart to thee. 


A heart as soft, a heart as kind, 5 
A heart as sound and free 

As in the whole world thou canst find, 
That heart I’ll give to thee. 


Bid that heart stay, and it will stay 
To honor thy decree: 10 
Or bid it languish quite away, 
And ’t shall do so for thee. 


Bid me to weep, and I will weep 
While I have eyes to see: 

And having none, yet I will keep 15 
A heart to weep for thee. 


Bid me despair, and I’ll despair 
Under that cypress tree: 

Or bid me die, and I will dare 
K’en Death, to die for thee. 20 
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Thou art my life, my love, my heart, 
The very eyes of me, 

And hast command of every part, 
To live and die for thee. 


THOMAS CAREW 


DISDAIN RETURNED 


He that loves a rosy cheek, 
Or a coral lip admires, 
Or from star-like eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his fires; 
As old Time makes these decay, 5 
So his flames must waste away. 


But a smooth and steadfast mind, 
Gentle thoughts, and calm desires, 

Hearts with equal love combined, 
Kindle never-dying fires. 10 

Where these are not, I despise 

Lovely cheeks or lips or eyes. 


No tears, Celia, now shall win 
My resolved heart to return; 


I have searched that soul within, 15 
And find nought but pride and 
scorn: 


I have learned thy arts, and now 
Can disdain as much as thou. 
Some power in my revenge convey 
That love to her I cast away. 20 


ASK ME NO MORE 


Ask me no more where Jove bestows, 
When June is past, the fading rose; 
For in your beauty’s orient deep 
These flowers, as in their causes, sleep. 


Ask me no more whither do stray 5 
The golden atoms of the day, 

For, in pure love, heaven did prepare 
Those powders to enrich your hair. 


Ask me no more whither doth haste 
The nightingale when May is past; 10 
For in your sweet dividing throat 

She winters, and keeps warm her note. 


Ask me no more where those stars light 
That downwards fall in dead of night, 
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Forein your eyes they sit, and there 15 
Fixéd become as in their sphere. 


Ask me no more’if east or west 

The phenix builds her spicy nest; 
For unto you at last she flies, 

And in your fragrant bosom dies. 20 


SONG 


Would you know what’s soft? I dare 
Not bring you to the down, or air; 

Nor to stars to show what’s bright, 
Nor to snow to teach you white. 


Nor, if you would music hear, 5 
Call the orbs to take your ear; 

Nor, to please your sense, bring forth 
Bruiséd nard or what’s more worth. 


Or on food were your thoughts placed, 
Bring you nectar for a taste; 10 
Would you have all these in one, 

Name my mistress, and ’t is done! 


JOHN MILTON 
Songs from COMUS 
I 


The star that bids the shepherd fold 
Now the top of heaven doth hold; 

And the gilded ear of day 

His glowing axle doth allay 

In the steep Atlantic stream ; 5 
And the slope sun his upward beam 
Shoots against the dusky pole, 
Pacing toward the other goal 

Of his chamber in the east. 
Meanwhile, welcome joy and feast, 10 
Midnight shout and revelry, 

Tipsy dance and jollty. 

Braid your locks with rosy twine, 
Dropping odors, dropping wine. 

Rigor now is gone to bed; 15 
And Advice with scrupulous head, 
Strict Age, and sour Severity, 

With their grave saws, in slumber lie. 
We, that are of purer fire, 
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Imitate the starry quire, 20 

Who, in their nightly watchful spheres, 

Lead in swift round the months and 
years. 

The sounds and seas, with all their 
finny drove, 

Now to the moon in wavering morrice 
move ; 

And on the tawny sands and shelves 25 

Trip the pert fairies and the dapper 
elves. 

By dimpled brook and fountain-brim, 

The wood-nymphs, decked with daisies 
trim, 

Their merry wakes and pastimes keep: 

What hath night to do with sleep? — 30 

Night hath better sweets to prove; 

Venus now wakes, and wakens Love. 

Come, let us our rites begin; 

"Tis only daylight that makes sin, 

Which these dun shades will ne’er re- 
port. 35 

Hail, goddess of nocturnal sport, 

Dark-veiled Cotytto, to whom the secret 
flame 

Of midnight torches burns! mysterious 
dame, 

That ne’er art called but when the 
dragon womb 

Of Stygian darkness spets her thickest 
gloom, 40 

And makes one blot of all the air! 

Stay thy cloudy ebon chair, 

Wherein thou rid’st with Heeat’, and 
befriend 

Us thy vowed priests, till utmost end 

Of all thy dues be done, and none left 

out ; 45 

Ere the blabbing eastern scout, 

The nice Morn on the Indian steep, 

From her cabined loophole peep, 

And to the tell-tale Sun descry 

Our concealed solemnity. 50 

Come, knit hands, and beat the ground 

In a light fantastic round. 


II 


Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph, that 
liv’st unseen 
Within thy airy shell 
By slow Meander’s margent green, 
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And in the violet-embroidered vale 
Where the love-lorn nightingale 5 
Nightly to thee her sad song mourneth 
well: 
Canst thou not tell me of a gentle pair 
That likest thy Narcissus are? 
O, if thou have 
Hid them in some flowery cave, 10 
Tell me but where, 
Sweet Queen of Parley, Daughter of 
the Sphere! 
So may’st thou be translated to the 
skies, 
And give resounding grace to all 
Heaven’s harmonies! 


iil 


Sabrina fair, 
Listen where thou art sitting 
Under the glassy, cool, translucent 
wave, 
In twisted braids of les knitting 
The loose train of thy amber- STOP Re 
hair ; 
Listen for dear honor’s sake, 
Goddess of the silver lake, 
Listen and save! 
Listen, and appear to us, 
In name of great Oceanus, 10 
By the earth-shaking Neptune’s mace. 
And Tethys’ grave majestic pace; 
By hoary Nereus’ wrinkled look, 
And the Carpathian wizard’s hook; 
By sealy Triton’s winding shell, 15 
And old soothsaying Glaucus’ spell ; 
By Leucothea’s lovely hands, 
And her son that rules the strands; 
By Thetis’ tinsel-slippered feet, 
And the songs of Sirens sweet; 20 
By dead Parthenope’s dear tomb, 
And fair Ligea’s golden comb, 
Wherewith she sits on diamond rocks 
Sleeking her soft alluring locks; 
By all the nymphs that nightly 
dance 
Upon thy streams with wily glance; 26 
Rise, rise, and heave thy rosy head 
From thy coral-paven bed, ° 
And bridle in thy headlong wave, 
Till thou our summons answered have. 
Listen and save! 31 
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IV 


By the rushy-fringéd bank, 
Where grows the willow and the osier 
dank, 
My sliding chariot stays, 
Thick set with agate, and the azurn 
sheen 
Of turkis blue, and emerald green, 5 
That in the channel strays; 
Whilst from off the waters fleet 
Thus I set my printless feet 
O’er the cowslip’s velvet head, 
That bends not as I tread. 10 
Gentle swain, at thy request 
I am here! 


WILLIAM DAVENANT 


SONG 
The lark now leaves his watery nest, 
And climbing shakes his dewy 


wings. 
He takes this window for the East, 
And to implore your light he sings— 
Awake, awake! the morn will never 


rise 5 
Till she can dress her beauty at your 
eyes. 


The merchant bows unto the seaman’s 
star, 
The ploughman from the sun his 
season takes; 
But still the lover ‘wonders what they 


are 
Who look for day before his mistress 
wakes. 10 
Awake, awake! break through your 


veils of lawn! 
Then draw your curtains, and begin 
the dawn! 


ABRAHAM COWLEY 


THE SWALLOW 


Foolish prater, what dost thou 

So early at my window do 

With thy tuneless serenade ? 

Well ’t had been had Tereus made 
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Thee as dumb as Philomel; 5 
There his knife had done but well. 

Jn thy undiscovered nest 

Thou dost all thee winter rest, 

And dreamest o’er thy summer joys, 
Free from the stormy season’s noise, 10 
Free from the ill thou’st done to me; 
Who disturbs, or seeks out thee? 
Hadst thou all the charming notes 

Of the wood’s poetic throats, 

All thy art could never pay 15 
What thou’st ta’en from me away; 
Cruel bird, thou’st ta’en away 

A dream out of my.arms to-day, 

A dream that ne’er- must equaled be 
By all that waking eyes may see. 20 
Thou this damage to repair, 

Nothing half so sweet or fair, 
Nothing half so good canst bring, 
Though men say thou bring’st the 


spring. 


EDMUND WALLER 
GO LOVELY ROSE! 


Go, lovely Rose! 

Tell her that wastes her time and me 
That now she knows, 

When I resemble her to thee, 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 5 


Tell her that’s young, 

And shuns to have her graces spied, 
That hadst thou sprung 

In deserts, where no men abide, 

Thou must have uncommended died. 10 


Small is the worth 

Of beauty from the light retired; 

Bid her come forth, 

Suffer herself to be desired, 

And not blush so to be admired. 15 


Then die! that she 


The common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee; 


| How small a part of time they share 


That are so wondrous sweet and fair! 20 
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ON A GIRDLE 


That which her slender waist con- 
fined, 
Shall now my joyful temples bind ; 
No monarch but would give his crown, 
His arms might do what this has done. 


It was my heaven’s extremest sphere, 
The pale which held that lovely deer, 6 
_ My joy, my grief, my hope, my love, 
Did all within this circle move! 


A narrow compass! and yet there 
Dwelt all that’s good, and all that’s 
fair ! 10 
Give me but what this ribband bound, 
Take all the rest the sun goes round! 


RICHARD LOVELACE 


TO LUCASTA, ON GOING TO THE 
WARS 


Tell me not, sweet, I am unkind, 
That from the nunnery 

Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind 
To war and arms I fly. 


True, a new mistress now I chase, 5 
The first foe in the field; 

And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 


Yet this inconstancy is such 
As thou too shalt adore; 10 
I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more. 


TO ALTHEA, FROM PRISON 


When Love with unconfinéd wings 
Hovers within my gates, 

And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at the grates; 

When I lie tangled in her hair 5 
And fettered to her eye, 

The birds that wanton in the air 
Know no such liberty. 
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When flowing cups run swiftly round 
With no allaying Thames, 10 

Our careless heads with roses bound, 
Our hearts with loyal flames; 

When thirsty grief in wine we steep, 
When healths and draughts go free, 

Fishes that tipple in the deep 15 
Know no such liberty. 


When, like committed linnets, I 
With shriller throat shall sing 
The sweetness, mercy, majesty, 
And glories of my king; 20 
When I shall voice aloud how good 
He is, how great should be, 
Enlargéd winds, that curl the flood, 
Know no such liberty. 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 25 
Nor iron bars a cage; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage ; 
If I have freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free, 30 
Angels alone, that soar above, 
Enjoy such liberty. 


SIR CHARLES SEDLEY 
TO CELIA 


Not, Celia, that I juster am, 
Or better than the rest! 
For I would change each hour like 
them, 
Were not my heart at rest. 


But I am tied to very thee 5 
By every thought I have; 

Thy face I only care to see, 
Thy heart I only crave. 


All that in woman is adored 

In thy dear self I find ; 10 
For the whole sex can but afford 

The handsome and the kind. 


Why then should I seek further store 
And still make love anew? 

When change itself can give no more, 
"Tis easy to be true. 16 
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Ah, Chloris! could I now but sit 
As unconcerned as when 
Your infant beauty could beget 
No happiness or pain! 
When I the dawn used to admire, 5 
And praised the coming day, 
I little thought the rising fire 
Would take my rest away. 


Your charms in harmless childhood lay 
Like metals in a mine; 10 

Age from no face takes more away 
Than youth concealed in thine. 

But as your charms insensibly 
To their perfection pressed, 

So love as unperceived did fly, 15 
And centered in my breast. 


My passion with your beauty grew, 
While Cupid at my heart, 
Still as his mother favored you, 
Threw a new flaming dart: 20 
Each gloried in their wanton part; 
To make a lover, he 
Employed the utmost of his art— 
To make a beauty, she. 


HENRY CAREY 
SALLY IN OUR ALLEY 


Of all the girls that are so smart 
There’s none like pretty Sally; 

She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley. 

There is no lady in the land 5 
Is half so sweet as Sally ; 

She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley. 


Her father he makes cabbage-nets 
And through the streets does ery 


7em ; 10 | 


Her mother she sells laces long 
To such as please to buy ’em: 

But sure such folks could ne’er beget 
So sweet a girl as Sally! 

She is the darling of my heart, 15 
And she lives in our alley. 
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When she is by, I leave my work, 
I love her so sincerely ; 
My master comes like any Turk, 
And bangs me most severely : 20 
But let him bang his bellyful, 
I'll bear it all for Sally ; 
She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley. 


Of all the days that’s in the week 25 
I dearly love but one day— 
And that’s the day that comes betwixt 
A Saturday and Monday ; 
For then I’m drest all in my best 
To walk abroad with Sally; 30 
She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley. 


My master carries me to church, 
And often am I blaméd 
Because I leave him in the lurch 35 
As soon as text is naméd; 
I leave the church in sermon-time 
And slink away to Sally; 
She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley. 40 


When Christmas comes about again, 
O then I shall have money; 

I’ll hoard it up, and, box and all, 
I’ll give it to my honey: 

I would it were ten thousand pound, 45 
I’d give it all to Sally; 

She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley. 


My master and the neighbours all 
Make game of me and Sally, 50 

And, but for her, I’d better be 
A slave and row a galley; 

But when my seven long years are out 
O then I’ll marry Sally,— 

O then we’ll wed, and then we’ll 

beds vas 55 

But not in our alley! 


WILLIAM COLLINS 
ODE 
WRITTEN IN THE BEGINNING OF THE 
YEAR 1746 


How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest! 
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When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mold, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod = 5 
Than Fanecy’s feet have ever trod. 


By fairy hands their knell is rung; 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair, 11 
To dwell, a weeping hermit, there! 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
SONG 
From THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD 


When lovely woman stoops to folly, 
And finds too late that men betray, 
What charm can soothe her melan- 
choly ? | 
What art can wash her guilt away? 


The only art her guilt to cover, 5 
To hide her shame from every eye, 
To give repentance to her lover, 
And wring his bosom, is—to die. 


THOMAS CHATTERTON 
SONG FROM ALLA 


O sing unto my roundelay, 

-O drop the briny tear with me; 

Dance no more at holyday, 

Like a running river be; 
My love is dead, 5 
Gone to his death-bed 

All under the willow-tree. 


Black his eryne?* as the winter night, 
White his rode? as the summer snow, 
Red his face as the morning light, 10 
Cold he lies in the grave below: 

My love is dead, 

Gone to his death-bed 
All under the willow-tree. 
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Sweet his tongue as the throstle’s note, 
Quick in dance as thought can be _—16 
Deft his tabor, cudgel stout ; 
O he hes by the willow-tree! 
My love is dead, : 
Gone to his death-bed 20 
All under the willow-tree. 


Hark! the raven flaps his wing 
In the briered dell below; | 
Hark! the death-owl loud doth sing 
To the nightmares, as they go: 25 
My love is dead, 
Gone to his death-bed 
All under the willow-tree. 


See! the white moon shines on high; 
Whiter is my true-love’s shroud: 30 
Whiter than the morning sky, 
Whiter than the evening cloud: 

My love is dead, 

Gone to his death-bed 
All under the willow-tree. 35 


Here upon my true-love’s grave 

Shall the barren flowers be laid; 

Not one holy saint to save 

All the coldness of a maid: 
My love is dead, 40 
Gone to his death-bed 

All under the willow-tree. 


With my hands I'll dent * the briers 
Round his holy corse to gre; * 
Ouph° and fairy, light your fires, 45 
Here my body still shall be: 

My love is dead, 

Gone to his death-bed 
All under the willow-tree. 


Come, with acorn-cup and thorn, 50 
Drain my. heartés blood away ; 
Life and all its good I scorn, 
Dance by night, or feast by day: 

My love is dead, 

Gone to his death-bed 55 
All under the willow-tree. 


WILLIAM BLAKE 
SONG 


My silks and fine array, 
My smiles and languished air, 
Self 
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By Love are driven away ; 

And mournful lean Despair 
Brings me yew to deck my grave: 5 
Such end true lovers have. 


His face is fair as heaven 
When springing buds unfold: 
O why to him was’t given, 


Whose heart is wintry cold? — 10 
His breast is Love’s  all-worshipped 
tomb, 


Where all love’s pilgrims come. 


Bring me an axe and spade, 
Bring me a winding-sheet ; 
When I my grave have made, 15 
Let winds and tempests beat: 
Then down I'll lie, as cold as clay. 
True love doth pass away! 


THE PIPER 


Piping down the valleys wild, 
Piping songs of pleasant glee, 
On a cloud I saw a child, 
And he laughing said to me: 


‘Pipe a song about a Lamb!”’ 5 
So I piped with merry cheer. 
‘*Piper, pipe that song again ;’’ 
So I piped: he wept to hear. 


‘‘Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe; 
Sing thy songs of happy cheer:’’ 10 

So I sang the same again, | 
While he wept with joy to hear. 


‘Piper, sit thee down and write 
In a book, that all may read.”’ 

So he vanished from my sight, 15 
And I plucked a hollow reed, 


And I made a rural pen, 
And I stained the water clear, 
And I wrote my happy songs 
Every child may joy to hear. 20 


THE LAMB 


Little Lamb who made thee? 

Dost thou know who made thee? 
Gave thee life, and bid thee feed, 
By the stream and o’er the mead; 


Gave thee clothing of delight, 5 
Softest clothing, woolly, bright; 
Gave thee such a tender voice, 
Making all the Vales rejoice? 

Little Lamb who made thee? 

Dost thou know who made thee? 10 


Little Lamb, I’ll tell thee, 
Little Lamb, I’ll tell thee: 
He is called by thy name, 
For he calls himself a Lamb. 
He is meek, and he is mild; 15 
He became a little child. 
I a child, and thou a lamb, 
We are ealléd by his name. 
Little Lamb, God bless thee! 
Little Lamb, God bless thee! 20 


THE SHEPHERD 


How sweet is the Shepherd’s sweet lot! 

From the morn to the evening he 
strays; 

He shall follow his sheep all the day, 

And his tongue shall be filléd with 
praise. 


For he hears the lamb’s innocent eall, 5 

And he hears the ewe’s tender reply ; 

He is watchful while they are in peace, 

For they know when their Shepherd 
is nigh. 


THE LITTLE BLACK BOY 


My mother bore me in the southern 
wild, 

And I am black, but O my soul is 
white ; 

White as an angel is the English child, 

But I am black, as if bereaved of 
heht. 


My mother taught me underneath : 
tree, 
And, sitting down before the hed 
of day, 
She took me on her lap and kisséd me, 
And, pointing to the east, began to 
say: 
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‘‘Look on the rising sun,—there God 


does live, 
And gives his light, and gives his 
heat away ; 10 


And flowers and trees and beasts and 
men receive 
Comfort in morning, joy in the noon- 


day. 
‘‘And we are put on earth a little 
space, 
That we may learn to bear the beams 
of love; 
And these black bodies and this sun- 
burnt face 15 
Is but a cloud, and lke a shady 
grove. 


‘‘For when our souls have learned the 
heat to bear, 
The cloud will vanish, we shall hear 
his voice, 
Saying: ‘come out from the eraye, my 
love and eare, 
And round my golden tent like 
lambs rejoice.’ ”’ 20 


Thus did my mother say, and kissed 


me; 
And thus I say to little English boy. 
When I from black, and he from white 
cloud free, 
And round the tent of God like 
lambs we joy, 


I’ll shade him from the heat, till he can 


bear 25 
To lean ue joy upon our father’s 
knee 


And then a stand and strake his 
silver hair, 
And be like him, and he will then 
love me. 


THE CLOD AND THE PEBBLE 


‘‘Love seeketh not itself to please, 
Nor for itself hath any care, 
But for another gives its ease, 
And builds a Heaven in Hell’s 
despair.’’ 
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So sung a little Clod of Clay, 5 
Trodden with the cattle’s feet, 

But a Pebble of. the brook 
Warbled out these metres meet: 


“‘Love seeketh only Self to please, 
To bind another to Its delight, 10 
Joys in another’s loss of ease, 
And builds a Hell in Heaven’s de- 
spite. ’’ 


NURSE’S SONG 


When the voices of children are heard 
on the green, | 
And whisp’rings are in the dale, 
The days of my youth rise fresh in my 
mind, 
My face turns green and pale. 


Then come home, my children, the sun 
is gone down, 5 
And the dews of night arise ; 
Your spring and your day are wasted 
in play, 
And your winter and night in 
disguise. 


THE SICK ROSE 


O Rose, thou art sick! 
The invisible worm, 
That flies in the night, 

In the howling storm, 


Has found out thy bed 5 
Of crimson joy; 

And his dark secret love 
Does thy life destroy. 


THE TIGER 


Tyger, tyger: burning bright 

In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 

Could frame thy fearful symmetry ? 


In what distant deeps or skies 5 
Burnt the fire of thine eyes? 

On what wings dare he aspire? 

What the hand dare seize the fire? 
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And what shoulder, and what art, 

Could twist the sinews of thy heart? 10 

And, when thy heart began to beat, 

What dread hand, and what dread 
feet? 


What the hammer? what the chain? 
In what furnace was thy brain? 

What the anvil? what dread grasp 15 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp? 


When the stars threw down their 
spears, 

And watered heaven with their tears, 

Did he smile his work to see? 

Did he who made the Lamb make thee? 


Tyger, tyger: burning bright 21 
In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye, 

Dare frame thy fearful symmetry ? 


AH SUNFLOWER 


Ah, Sunflower! weary of time, 

Who countest the steps of the Sun; 
Seeking after that sweet golden clime, 
Where the traveler’s journey is done; 


Where the Youth pined away with de- 
sire, 5 
And the pale Virgin shrouded in snow, 
_ Arise from their graves, and aspire 
Where my Sun-flower wishes to go!. 


THE GARDEN OF LOVE 


I went to the Garden of Love, 

And saw what I never had seen: 

A Chapel was built in the midst, 
Where I used to play on the green. 


And the gates of this chapel were shut, 
And ‘‘Thou shalt not’’ writ over the 
door ; 6 
So I turned to the Garden of Love, 
That so many sweet flowers bore; 


And I saw it was filléd with graves, 
And tombstones where flowers should 
be; 10 
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And priests in black gowns were walk- 
ing their rounds, 

And binding with briars my joys and 
desires..%.. \ 


A POISON TREE 


I was angry with my friend: 

I told my wrath, my wrath did end. 
I was angry with my foe: 

I told it not, my wrath did grow. 


And I watered it in fears, 5 
Night and morning. with my tears; 
And I sunnéd it with smiles, 

And with soft deceitful wiles. 


And it grew both day and night, 

Till it bore an apple bright; 10 
And my foe beheld it shine, 

And he knew that it was mine, 


And into my garden stole 

When the night had veiled the pole: 
In the morning glad I see 15 
My foe outstretched beneath the tree. 


From MILTON 


And did those feet in ancient time 
Walk upon England’s mountains 
ereen ? 
And was the holy Lamb of God 
On England’s pleasant pastures 
seen ? 


And did the Countenance Divine 5 
Shine forth upon our clouded hills? 

And was Jerusalem builded here 
Among these dark Satanic Mills? 


‘Bring me my Bow of burning gold! 


Bring me my Arrows of desire! 10 
Bring me my Spear! O clouds, unfold! 
Bring me my Chariot of fire! 


I will not cease from Mental Fight, 
Nor shall my Sword sleep in my 


hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 15 
In England’s green and _ pleasant 
Land. 
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ROBERT BURNS 
HIGHLAND MARY 


Ye banks, and braes," and streams 
around 
The castle 0’ Montgomery, 
Green be your woods and fair your 
flowers, 
Your waters never drumlie! ? 
There Summer first unfald her robes, 5 
And there the langest tarry ; 
For there I took the last fareweel, 
O’ my sweet Highland Mary. 


How sweetly bloomed the gay, green 
birk,?® 
How rich the hawthorn’s Bnet 10 
As underneath their fragrant shade 
I clasped her to my bosom! 
The golden hours on angel wings 
Flew.o’er me and my dearie; 
For dear to me as light and life 15 
Was my sweet Highland Mary. 


Wi’ monie a vow and locked embrace 
Our parting was fu’ tender; 
And, pledging aft te meet again, 
We tore oursels asunder. 20 
But O, fell Death’s untimely frost, 
That nipt my flower sae early! 
Now green’s the sod, and cauld’ s the 
clay, 
That wraps my Highland Mary! 


O pale, pale now, those rosy lips, 25 
I aft hae kissed sae fondly ; 
And closed for ay, the sparkling 
aC glance 
That dwalt on me sae kindly; 
And mouldering now in silent dust 
That heart that lo’ed me dearly! 30 
But still within my bosom’s core 
Shall live my Highland Mary. 


SONG: MARY.MORISON 


O Mary, at thy window be! 
It is the wished, the trysted hour. 
Those smiles and glances let me see, 
That make the miser’s treasure poor. 


thills 2 muddy ® birch 
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How blythely wad I bide the stoure,* 5 
A weary slave frae sun to sun, 
Could I the rich reward secure— 
The lovely Mary Morison! 


Yestreen, when to the trembling string 
The dance gaed through the lighted 
ha’, 10 
To thee my fancy took its wing, 
I sat, but neither heard nor saw: 
Though this was fair, and that was 
braw,?° 
And yon the toast of a’ the town, 
I sighed, and said amang them a’: 15 
‘Ye are na Mary Morison!’’ 


O Mary, canst thou wreck his peace 
Wha for thy sake wad gladly die? 
Or canst thou break that heart of his 

Whase only faut is loving thee? — 20 
If love for love thou wilt na gie, 

At least be pity to me shown: 
A thought ungentle canna be 

The thought 0’ Mary Morison. 


YE FLOWERY BANKS 


Ye flowery banks o’ bonie Doon, 
How can ye blume sae fair? 
How ean ye chant, ye little birds, 

And I sae fu’ 0’ care? 


Thou’ll break my heart, thou bonie 
bird, 5 
That sings upon the bough: 
Thou minds me o’ the happy days 


When my fause luve was true! 


Thou’ll break my heart, thou bonie 
bird, 
That sings beside thy mate: 10 
For sae I sat, and sae I sang, 
And wist na 0’ my fate! 


Aft hae I rov’d by bonie Doon 
To see the wood-bine twine, 

And ilka ® bird sang 0’ its luve, 15 
And sae did I 0’ mine, 


4 endure the struggle 
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Wi’ lightsome heart I pu’d a rose 
Frae aff its thorny tree, 

And my fause luver staw* my rose, 
But left the thorn wi’ me. 20 


OF A’ THE AIRTS 


Of a’ the airts? the wind can blaw 
I dearly like the west, 

For there the bonie lassie lives, 
The lassie I lo’e best. 

There wild woods grow, and rivers 

row, 5 

And monie a hill between, 

But day and night, my fancy’s flight 
Is ever wi’ my Jean. 


I see her in the dewy flowers— 
I see her sweet an’ fair. 10 
I hear her in the tunefu’ birds— 
I hear her charm the air. 
There’s not a bonie flower that springs 
By fountain, shaw,* or green; 
There’s not a bonie bird that sings, 15 
But minds me o’ my Jean. 


A RED, RED ROSE 


O, my luve is like a red, red rose, 
That’s newly sprung in June. 

O my luve is like the melodie, 
That’s sweetly played in tune. 


As fair art thou, my bonie lass, 5 
So deep in luve am I, 

And I will luve thee still, my dear, 
Till a’ the seas gang dry. 


Tull a’ the seas gang dry, my dear, 
And the rocks melt wi’ the sun! — 10 

And I will luve thee still, my dear, 
While the sands o’ life shall run. 


And fare thee weel, my only luve, 
And fare thee weel awhile! 

And I will come again, my luve, 
Though it were ten thousand mile! 

* wood 
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| O, WERT THOU IN THE CAULD 


BLAST 


O, wert thou in the cauld blast 
On yonder lea, on yonder lea, 
My plaidie to the angry airt, 
I’d shelter thee, I’d shelter thee. 
Or did Misfortune’s bitter storms 5 
Around thee blaw, around thee 
blaw, 
Thy bield * should be my bosom, 
To share it a’, to share it a’. 


Or were I in the wildest waste, 
Sae black and bare, sae black and 
bare, 10 
The desert were a Paradise, 
If thou ‘wert there, if thou wert 
there. 
Or were I monarch of the globe, 
Wi’ thee to reign, wi’ thee to reign, 
The brightest jewel in my crown 15 
Wad be my queen, wad be my queen. 


FLOW GENTLY, SWEET AFTON 


Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy 
ereen braes!° 

Flow gently, I’ll sing thee a song in 
thy praise! 

My Mary’s asleep by thy murmuring 


stream— 

Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not 
her dream! 

Thou stock-dove whose echo resounds 
through the glen, 5 

Ye wild whistling blackbirds in yon 
thorny den, 

Thou green-crested lapwing, thy 


sereaming forbear— 
I charge you, disturb not my slumber- 


ine fair! 

How lofty, sweet Afton, thy neighbor- 
ing hills, 

Far marked with the courses of clear 
winding rills! 10 

There daily I wander, as noon rises 
high, 

My flocks and my Mary’s sweet cot in 
my eye. 

* shelter ‘hill-sides 
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How pleasant thy banks and green 
valleys below, 

Where wild in the woodlands the prim- 
roses blow ; 

There oft, as mild Evening weeps over 
the lea, 15 

The sweet-scented birk* shades my 
Mary and me. 


Thy erystal stream, Afton, how lovely 


it glides, 

And winds by the cot where my Mary 
resides ! 

How wanton thy waters her snowy feet 
lave, 

As, gathering sweet flowerets, she 
stems thy clear wave! 20 


Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy 
green braes! 

Flow gently, sweet river, the theme of 
my lays! 

My Mary’s asleep by thy murmuring 
stream— 

Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not 
her dream! 


MY HEART’S IN THE HIGH- 
LANDS 


Farewell to the Highlands, farewell to 
the North, 

The birth-place of valor, the country 
of worth! 3 

Wherever I wander, wherever I rove, 

The hills of the Highlands for ever I 
love. 


My heart’s in the Highlands, my 
heart is not here, 5 

My heart’s in the Highlands a-chas- 
ing the deer, 

A-chasing the wild deer and follow- 
ing the roe— 

My heart’s in the Highlands, wher- 
ever I go. 


Farewell to the mountains high-coy- 
ered with snow, 

Farewell to the straths” and green val- 
leys below, 10 


1 birch 2 river valleys 
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Farewell to the forests and wild-hang- 
ing woods, 

Farewell to the torrents and loud-pour- 
ing floods! 


My heart’s in the Highlands, my 
heart is not here; 

My heart’s in the Highlands a-chas- 
ing the deer, 

A-chasing the wild deer and follow- 


ing the roe— 15 
My heart’s in the Highlands, wher- 
ever I go! 


JOHN ANDERSON MY JO 


‘John Anderson my jo,® John, 


When we were first acquent, 

Your locks were lke the raven, 
Your bonie brow was brent; * 

But now your brow is beld,® John, 5 
Your locks are like the snaw, 

But blessings on your frosty pow,® 
John Anderson my jo! 


John Anderson my jo, John, 
We clamb the hill thegither, 10 
And monie a cantie’ day, John, 
We’ve had wi’ ane anither; 
Now we maun totter down, John, 
And hand in hand we'll go, 
And sleep thegither at the foot, 15 
John Anderson my jo! 


SONG: GREEN GROW THE 
RASHES 


Crorus.—Green grow the rashes, O; 
Green grow the rashes, O; 
The sweetest hours that e’er I 
spend, 
Are spent amang the lasses, O. 


There’s nought but care on every 
han’, 5 
In every hour that passes, O: 
What signifies the life 0’ man, 
An ’twere na for the lasses, O. 
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The war’ly t race may riches chase, 
An’ riches still may fly them, O; 10 
- An’ though at last they catch them 
fast, 
Their hearts can ne’er enjoy them, 


But gie me a cannie? hour at e’en, 
My arms about my dearie, O, 

An’ war’ly cares, an’ war’ly men 15 
May a’ gae tapsalteerie,* O! 


For you sae douce,* ye sneer at this; 
Ye’re nought but senseless asses, 
O; 
The wisest man the warl’ e’er saw, 


He dearly loved the lasses, O. 20 


Auld Nature swears, the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes, O: 
Her prentice han’ she tried on man, 
An’ then she made the lasses, O. 


TAM GLEN 


My heart is a-breaking, dear tittie,® 
Some counsel unto me come len’. 
To anger them a’ is a pity, 
But what will I do wi’ Tam Glen? 


Y’m thinking, wi’ sic a braw ° fellow 5 
In poortith * I might mak a fen’.® 
What care I in riches to wallow, 
If I mauna marry Tam Glen? 


There’s Lowrie, the laird 0’ Dumeller: 
‘‘Guid-day to you,’’ brute! he comes 
ben.°® 10 
He brags and he blaws 0’ his siller, 
But when will he dance like Tam 
Glen ? 


My minnie’ does constantly deave *4 
me, 
And bids me beware 0’ young men. 
They flatter, she says, to deceive me—15 
But wha ean think sae 0’ Tam Glen ? 


1 worldly 2 quiet 3 topsy-turvy 
4 erave 5 sister ® handsome 
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My daddie says, gin I’ll forsake him, 
He’ll gie me guid hunder marks ten. 
But if it’s ordained I maun tak him, 
O, wha will I get but Tam Glen? 20 


Yestreen at the valentines’ dealing, 
My heart to my mou gied a sten,’” 
For thrice I drew ane without failing, 
And thrice it was written, ‘‘Tam 

Glen’’! 


The last Halloween I was waukin 25 


My droukit sark-sleeve,4* as ye 
ken—!° 
His likeness cam up the house 
staukin, . 
And the very gray breeks 0’ Tam 
Glen ! 


Come, counsel, dear tittie, don’t tarry! 
I’ll gie ye my bonie black hen, , 30 
Gif ye will advise me to marry 
The lad I lo’e dearly, Tam Glen. 


SCOTS WHA HAE 


Seots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 
Seots, wham Bruce has aften led, 
Welcome to your gory bed 
Or to victorie! : 
Now’s the day, and now’s the hour: 5 
See the front o’ battle lour, 
See approach proud Edward’s power— 
Chains and slaverie! 


Wha will be a traitor knave? 
Wha can fill a coward’s grave? 10 
Wha sae base as be a slave ?— 
Let him turn, and flee! 
Wha for Seotland’s King and Law 
Freedom’s sword will strongly draw, 
Freeman stand or freeman fa’, 15 
Let him follow me! 


By Oppression’s woes and pains, 
By your sons in servile chains, 
We will drain our dearest veins 
But they shall be free! : 20 
Lay the proud usurpers low! 
Tyrants fall in every foe! 
Liberty’s in every blow! 
Let us do, or die! 
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A MAN’S A MAN FOR A’ THAT 


Is there for honest poverty 
That hings his head, an’ a’ that? 
The coward slave, we pass him by— 
We dare be poor for a’ that! 
For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 5 
Our toils obscure, an’ a’ that, 
The rank is but the guinea’s 
stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 


What though on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear hoddin-gray,' an’ a’ that? 10 
Gie fools their silks, and knaves their 
wine— 
A man’s a man for a’ that. 
For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
Their tinsel show, an’ a’ that, 
The honest man, tho’ e’er sae poor, 
Js king 0’ men for a’ that. _—_16 


Ye see yon birkie,? ca’d a lord, 
Wha struts, an’ stares, an’ a’ that? 
Though hundreds worship at his word, 
He’s but a coof ? for a’ that. 20 
For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
His ribband, star, an’ a’ that, 
The man o’ independent mind, 
He looks an’ laughs at a’ that. 


A prince can mak a belted knight, 25 
A marquis, duke, an’ a’ that! 
* But an honest man’s: aboon* his 
might— | 
Guid faith he mauna fa’® that! 
For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
Their dignities, an’ a’ that, 30 
The pith o’ sense an’ pride 0’ 
worth, 
Are higher rank than a’ that. 


Then let us pray that come it may, 
As come it will for a’ that, 
That Sense and Worth, o’er a’ the 
. earth 35 
May bear the gree ® an’ a’ that. 
For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
It’s comin’ yet for a’ that, 
That man to man the warld o’er 


Shall brithers be for a’ that. 40 | 
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AULD LANG SYNE 


Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to mind? 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 

And auld lang syne? 


Cuo.—F or auld lang syne, my dear, 5 
For auld lang syne, 
We'll tak a cup o’ kindness yet 
For auld lang syne! 


And surely ye'll be your pint-stowp,’ 
And surely I’ll be mine, 10 

And we’ll tak a cup o’ kindness yet 
For auld lang syne! 


We twa hae run about the braes,® 
And pou’d the gowans ® fine, 
But we’ve wandered monie a weary 
fit 10 . 
Sin’ auld lang syne. 16 


We twa hae paidl’d in the burn ™ 
Frae morning sun till dine,” 

But seas between us braid hae roared 
Sin’ auld lang syne. 


And there’s a hand, my trusty fiere,?® 
And gie’s a hand 0’ thine, 
And we'll tak a right guid-willie 
waught '* 
For auld lang syne! 


WILLIE BREWED A PECK O’ 
MAUT , 


O, Willie brew’d a peck o’ maut, 

An’ Rob an’ Allan cam to see. 

Three blyther hearts that lee-lang 
night 

Ye wad na found in Christendie. 


Cuorus.—We are na fou, we’re nae 
that fou, 5 

But just a drappie ** in our e’e! 

The cock may craw, the day may daw,"? 

And ay we’ll taste the barley bree! 18 


Here are we met, three merry boys, 
Three merry boys, I trow, are we; 10 
An’ mony a night we’ve merry been, 
And mony mae we hope to be! 


‘pint-cup  * hillsides * daisies * foot 
™ paddled in the brook % noon 
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It is the moon, I ken her horn, 

That’s blinkin in the lift? sae hie: 
She shines sae bright to wyle ” us hame, 
But, by my sooth, she’ll wait a wee! 16 


Wha first shall rise to gang awa, 

A cuckold, coward loun is he! 

Wha first beside his chair shall fa,’ 
He is the King amang us three! 20 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 
SONG FROM OSORIO 


Hear, sweet spirit hear the spell! 

Lest a blacker charm compel! 

So shall the midnight breezes:swell 

With thy deep long-lingering knell. 

And at evening evermore 5 

In a chapel on the shore 

Shall the chanters sad and saintly, 

Yellow tapers burning faintly, 

Doleful Masses chant for thee, 
Miserere, Domine! 10 


Hark! the cadence dies away 
On the quiet moonlight sea, 

The boatmen rest their oars, and say, 
Miserere, Domine! 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 


HUNTING SONG 


Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

On the mountain dawns the day, 

All the jolly chase is here, 

With hawk, and horse, and hunting- 

Spear ! 

Hounds are in their couples yelling, 5 

Hawks are whistling, horns are knell- 
Ing, 

Merrily, merrily, mingle they, 

‘“Waken, lords and ladies gay.’’ 


Waken, lords and ladies gay, 
The mist has left the mountain gray, 10 
Springlets in the dawn-are steaming, 
Diamonds on the brake are gleaming: 
And foresters have busy been 
To track the buck in thicket green; 

1 sky entice 


Now we come to chant our lay, 15 
‘“‘Waken, lords and ladies gay.’’ 


Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

To the green-wood haste away ; 

We can show you where he lies, 

Fleet of foot and tall of size; 20 

We can show the marks he made, 

When ’gainst the oak his antlers 
frayed ; 

You shall see him brought to bay, 

‘‘“Waken, lords and ladies gay.”’ 


Louder, louder chant the lay, 25 
Waken, lords and ladies gay! 

Tell them youth, and mirth, and glee 
Run a course as well as we; 

Time, stern huntsman! who can baulk, 
Staunch as hound, and fleet as hawk! 30 
Think of this, and rise with day, 
Gentle lords and ladies gay. 


TWIST YE, TWINE YE! EVEN SO 
From Guy MANNERING 


Twist ye, twine ye! even so, 

Mingle shades of joy and woe, 

Hope and fear and peace and strife, 
In the thread of human life. 


While the mystic twist is spinning, 5 
And the infant’s hfe beginning, 
Dimly seen through twilight bending, 
Lo, what varied shapes attending! 


Passions wild and follies vain, 
Pleasures soon exchanged for pain; 10 
Doubt and jealousy and fear, 

In the magic dance appear. 


Now they wax and now they dwindle, 
Whirling with the whirling spindle. 
Twist ye, twine ye! even so 15 
Mingle human bliss and woe. 


COUNTY GUY 


From QUENTIN DuRWarRD 


Ah, County Guy, the hour is nigh, 
The sun has left the lea, | 

The orange flower perfumes the bower, 
The breeze is on the sea. 
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The lark, his lay who thrilled all day, 5 
Sits hushed his partner nigh ; 
Breeze, bird, and flower confess the 
hour, 
But where is County Guy? 


The village maid steals through the 
shade, 
Her shepherd’s suit to hear; 10 
To beauty shy, by lattice high, 
Sings high-born Cavalier. 
The star of Love, all stars above, 
Now reigns o’er earth and sky; 
And high and low the influence know— 
But where is County Guy? 16 


CLARION 


Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife! 
To all the sensual world proclaim, 

One crowded hour of glorious hfe 
Is worth an age without a name. 


GEORGE GORDON, LORD 
BYRON 


SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY 


She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies; 
And all that’s best of dark and bright 

Meet in her aspect and her eyes: 

Thus mellowed to that tender hight 5 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 


One shade the more, one ray the less, 
Had half impaired the nameless 
grace 
Which waves in every raven tress, 
Or softly lightens o’er her face; 10 
Where thoughts serenely sweet express 
How pure, how dear their dwelling- 
place. 


And on that cheek, and o’er that brow, 
So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 

The smiles that win, the tints that 

glow, 15 

But tell of days in goodness spent, 
A mind at peace with all below, 

A heart whose love is innocent! 18 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC 


There be none of Beauty’s daughters 
With a magic like thee; 

And like musie on the waters 
Is thy sweet voice to me: 

When, as if its sound were causing 

The charméd ocean’s pausing, 

The waves le still and gleaming, 

And the lulled winds seem dreaming: 


And the midnight moon is weaving 
Her bright chain o’er the deep; 10 

Whose breast is gently heaving, 
As an infant’s asleep: 

So the spirit bows before thee, 

To listen and adore thee; 

With a full but soft emotion, 

Like the swell of Summer’s ocean. 


THE ISLES OF GREECE 
From Don Juan, Canto III 


The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece! 
Where burning Sappho loved and 


sung, 
Where grew the arts of war and 
peace,— 
Where Delos rose, and Phebus 
sprung! 
Kternal summer gilds them yet, 5 


But all, except their sun, is set. 


The Scian and the Teian muse, 

The hero’s harp, the lover’s lute, 
Have found the fame your shores re- 

fuse: 

Their place of birth alone is mute 10 
To sounds which echo further west 
Than your sires’ ‘“‘Islands of the 

Blest.”’ 


The mountains look on Marathon— 
And Marathon looks on the sea; 


And musing there an hour alone, 15 
I dreamed that Greece might still be 
free; 


For standing on the Persian’s grave, 
I could not deem myself a slave. 


A king sate on the rocky brow 
Which looks o’er sea-born Salamis ; 
And ships, by thousands, lay below, 21 
And men in nations ;—all were his! 
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He counted them at break of day— 
And when the sun set, where were 
they ? 


And where are they? and where art 
thou, . . 25 
My country? On thy voiceless shore 
The heroie lay is tuneless now— 
The heroic bosom beats no more! 
And must thy lyre, so long divine, 
Degenerate into hands like mine? — 30 


"Tis something, in the dearth of fame, 
Though linked among a fettered race, 
To feel at least a patriot’s shame, 
Even as I sing, suffuse my face; 
For what is left the poet here? 35 
For Greeks a blush—for Greece a tear. 


Must we but weep o’er days more blest ? 
Must we but blush?—Our fathers 
bled. 
Earth! render back from out thy breast 
A remnant of our Spartan dead! 40 
Of the three hundred grant but three, 
To make a new Thermopyle! 


What, silent still? and silent all? 

Ah! no;—the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent’s fall, 45 
And answer, ‘‘Let one living head, 
But one arise,—we come, we come!’’ 

"Tis but the living who are dumb. 


In vain—in vain: strike other chords: 
Fill high the cup with Samian wine! 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes, 51 
And shed the blood of Scio’s vine! 
Hark! rising to the ignoble call— 
How answers each bold Bacchanal! 


You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet, 55 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone? 
Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one? 
You have the letters Cadmus gave— 
Think ye he meant them for a slave? 60 


Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 
We will not think of themes like 
these ! 
It made Anacreon’s song divine; 
He served—but served Polycrates— 
A tyrant; but our masters then 65 
Were still, at least, our countrymen. 
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The,tyrant of the Chersonese 
Was freedom’s best and bravest 
friend ; 
That tyrant was Miltiades ! 
Oh! that the present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kind! 71 
Such chains as his were sure to bind. 


Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 
On Suli’s rock, and Parga’s shore, 
Exists the remnant of a line 75 

Such as the Doric mothers bore; 
And there, perhaps, some seed is sown, 
The Heracleidan blood might own. 


Trust not for freedom to the Franks— 
They have a king who buys and 
sells ; 80 
In native swords and native ranks, 
The only hope of courage dwells: 
But Turkish force, and Latin fraud, 
Would break your shield, however 
broad. 


Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 
Our virgins dance beneath the 
shade— 86 

I see their glorious black eyes shine; 

But gazing on each glowing maid, 

My own the burning tear-drop laves, 
To think such breasts must suckle 
slaves. 90 


Place me on Sunium’s marbled steep, 
Where nothing, save the waves and I, 
May hear our mutual murmurs sweep ; 
There, swan-like, let me sing and die: 
A land of slaves shall ne’er be mine—95 
Dash down yon cup of Samian wine! 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
TO —— 


Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory— 

Odors, when sweet violets sicken, 
Live within the sense they quicken. 


Rose leaves, when the rose is dead, 5 
Are heaped for the belovéd’s bed; 
And so thy thoughts, when thou art 


gone, 
Love itself shall slumber on. 
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TO — 


One word is too often profaned 
For me to profane it, 

One feeling too falsely disdained 
For thee to disdain it; 


One hope is too like despair 5 


For prudence to smother, 
And pity from thee more dear “ 
Than that from another. ~ 


I can give not what men eall love, 
But wilt thou accept not - 10 
The worship the heart lifts above 
And the Heavens reject not,— 
The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow, 
The devotion to something afar 15 
From the sphere of our sorrow? 


THE INDIAN SERENADE 


I arise from dreams of thee 

In the first sweet sleep of night, 
When the winds are breathing low, 
And the stars are shining bright: 

I arise from dreams of thee, 5 
And a spirit in my feet 

Hath led me—who knows how? 

To thy chamber window, Sweet! 


The wandering airs they faint 

On the dark, the silent stream— 10 
The Champak odors fail 

Like sweet thoughts in a dream; 

The nightingale’s complaint, 

It dies upon her heart ;— 

As I must on thine, ITS 
Oh, belovéd as thou art! 


Oh lift me from the grass! 

I die! I faint! I fail! 

Let thy love in kisses rain 

On my lips and eyelids pale. 20 
My cheek is cold and white, alas! 

My heart beats loud and fast ;— 

Oh! press it to thine own again, 
Where it will break at last. 


TO NIGHT 


Swiftly walk over the western wave, 
Spirit of Night! 
Out of the misty eastern cave, | 
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Where, all the long and lone daylight, 

Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear, 5 

Which make thee terrible and dear,— 
Swift be thy flight! 


Wrap thy form in a mantle gray, 
Star- inwrought! 
Blind with thine hair the eyes of Day; 


Kiss her until she be wearied out; 11 
Then wander o’er city, and sea, and 
land, 


Touching all with thine opiate wand— 
Come, long-sought! 


When I arose and saw the dawn, 15 
I sighed for thee; 

When light rode high, and the dew was 

gone, 

And noon lay heavy on flower and tree, 

And the weary Day turned to his rest, 

Lingering like an unloved guest, 20 
I sighed for thee. 


Thy brother Death came, and cried, 
Wouldst thou me? 

Thy sweet child Sleep, the filmy-eyed, 

Murmured like a noon-tide bee, 25 

Shall I nestle near thy side? 

Wouldst thou me?—<And I replied, 
No, not thee! 


Death will come when thou art dead, 
Soon, too soon— 30 

Sleep will come when thou art fled; 

Of neither would I ask the boon 

I ask of thee, beloved Night— 

Swift be thine approaching flight, 
Come soon, soon! 35 


MUTABILITY 


The flower that smiles today 
Tomorrow dies; 

All that we wish to stay 
Tempts, and then flies. 

What is this world’s delight ? 5 

Lightning that mocks the night 
Brief even as bright. 


? 


Virtue, how frail it is! 
Friendship how rare! 

Love, how it sells poor bliss 10 
For proud despair! 

But we, though soon they fall, 
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Survive their joy, and all 
Which ours we call. 


Whilst skies are blue and bright, 15 
Whilst flowers are gay, 

Whilst eyes that change ere night 
Make glad the day, 

Whilst yet the calm hours creep, 

Dream thou—and from thy sleep 20 
Then wake to weep. 


CHORUS from HELLAS 


The world’s great age begins anew, 
The golden years return, 
The earth doth lke a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn: 
Heaven smiles, and faiths and empires 
gleam, 5 
Like wrecks of a dissolving dream. 


A brighter Hellas rears its mountains 
From waves serener far ; 
A new Peneus rolls his fountains 
Against the morning star. 10 
Where fairer Tempes bloom, there 
sleep 
Young Cyclads on a sunnier deep. 


A loftier Argo cleaves the main, 
Fraught with a later prize; 

Another Orpheus sings again, 15 
And loves, and weeps, and dies, 

A new Ulysses leaves once more 

Calypso for his native shore. 


Oh, write no more the tale of Troy, 
If earth Death’s scroll must be! 20 
Nor mix with Laian rage the joy 
Which dawns upon the free: 
Although a subtler Sphinx renew 
Riddles of death Thebes never knew. 


Another Athens shall arise, 25 
And to remoter time 
Bequeath, like sunset to the skies, 
The splendor of its prime; 
And leave, if naught so bright may 
live, 
All earth can take or Heaven can give. 


Saturn and Love their long repose 31 
Shall burst, more bright and good 

Than all who fell, than One who rose, 
Than many unsubdued : 
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Notegold, not blood, their altar dowers, 
But votive tears and symbol flowers. 


Oh, cease! must hate and death re- 
turn? 37 
Cease! must men kill and die? 
Cease! drain not to its dregs the urn 
Of bitter prophecy. 
The world is weary of the past, 
Oh, might it die or rest at last! 


JOHN KEATS 


LINES ON THE MERMAID 
TAVERN 


Souls of Poets dead and gone, 

What Elysium have ye known, 

Happy field or mossy cavern, 

Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern? 
Have ye tippled drink more fine 5 
Than mine host’s Canary wine? 

Or are the fruits of Paradise 

Sweeter than those dainty pies 

Of venison? O generous food! 

Drest as though bold Robin Hood 10 
Would, with his maid Marian, 

Sup and bowse from horn and ean. 


T have heard that on a day 
Mine host’s sign-board flew away, 
Nobody knew whither, till 15 
An astrologer’s old quill 
To a sheepskin gave the story, 
Said he saw you in your glory, 
Underneath a new old sign 
Sipping beverage divine, 20 
And pledging with contented smack 
The Mermaid in the Zodiac. 


Souls of Poets dead and gone, 
What Elysium have ye known, 
Happy field or mossy cavern, 25 
Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern? 


ODE 


Bards of Passion and of Mirth, 

Ye have left your souls on earth! 

Have ye souls in heaven too, 
Double-lived in regions new? 

Yes, and those of heaven commune § 5 
With the spheres of sun and moon; 
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With the noise of fountains wondrous, 
And the parle of voices thund’rous; 
With the whisper of heaven’s trees 
And one another, in soft ease 10 
Seated on Elysian lawns 

Browsed by none but Dian’s fawns; 
Underneath large blue-bells tented, 
Where the daisies are rose-scented, 
And the rose herself has got 15 
Perfume which on earth is not; 
Where the nightingale doth sing 

Not a senseless, trancéd thing, 

But divine melodious truth; 
Philosophie numbers smooth ; 20 
Tales and golden histories 

Of heaven and its mysteries. 


Thus ye live on high, and then 

On the earth ye live again; 

And the souls ye left behind you 25 
Teach us, here, the way to find you, 
Where your other souls are joying, 
Never slumbered, never cloying. 

Here, your earth-born souls still speak 
To mortals, of their little week; 30 
Of their sorrows and delights; 

Of their passions and their spites; 

Of their glory and their shame; 
What doth strengthen and what maim. 
Thus ye teach us, every day, 35 
Wisdom, though fled far away. 


Bards of Passion and of Mirth, 
Ye have left your souls on earth! 
Ye have souls in heaven too, 
Double-lived in regions-new! 40 


THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK 
THREE MEN OF GOTHAM 


From NIGHTMARE ABBEY 


Seamen three! What men be ye? 
Gotham’s three wise men we be. 
Whither in your bowl so free? 
To rake the moon from out the sea. 
The bowl goes trim. The moon doth 
shine. 5 
And our ballast is old wine. 
And your ballast is old wine. 


Who art thou, so fast adrift? 
I am he they call Old Care. 
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Here on board we will thee lift. 10 
No: I may not enter there. 
Wherefore so? ’Tis Jove’s decree, 
In a bowl Care may not be. 
In a bowl Care may not be. 
Fear ye not the waves that roll? 15 


No: in charméd bowl we swim. 
What the charm that floats the bowl? 
Water may not pass the brim. 
The bowl goes trim. The moon doth 
shine. 
And our ballast is old wine. 20 
And your ballast is old wine. 


THE WAR-SONG OF DINAS VAWR 


From THe MISFORTUNES OF ELPHIN 


The mountain sheep are sweeter, 

But the valley sheep are fatter; 

We therefore deemed it meeter 

To carry off the latter. 

We made an expedition; 5 
We met a host, and quelled it; 

We forced a strong position, 

And killed the men who held it. 


On Dyfed’s richest valley, 

Where herds of kine were brousing, 10 
We made a mighty sally, 

To furnish our carousing. 

Fierce warriors rushed to meet us; 

We met them, and o’erthrew them: 
They struggled hard to beat us; 15 
But we conquered them, and slew them. 


As we drove our prize at leisure, 

The king marched forth to catch us: 
His rage surpassed all measure, 

But his people could not match us. 20 
He fled to his hall-pillars; 

And, ere our force we led off, 

Some sacked his house and eellars, 
While others cut his head off. 


We there, in strife bewild’ring, 25 
Spilt blood enough to swim in: 

We orphaned many children, 

And widowed many women. 

The eagles and the ravens 

We glutted with our foemen; 30 
The heroes and the cravens, 

The spearmen and the bowmen. 
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We brought away from battle, 
And much their land bemoaned them, 


Two thousand head of cattle, 35 


And the head of him who owned them: 
Ednyfed, King of Dyfed, 
His head was borne before us; 


His wine and beasts supplied our 


feasts, 
And his overthrow, our chorus. 40 


JOHN CLARE 
SONG 


Love lives beyond the tomb 
And earth, which fades like dew; 
I love the fond, 
The faithful, and the true. 


Love lives in sleep: 5 
’Tis happiness of healthy dreams; 
Eve’s dews may weep, 
But love delightful seems. 


’Tis seen in flowers, 

And in the morning’s pearly dew; 10 
In earth’s green bowers, 

And in the heaven’s eternal blue. 


"Tis heard in Spring; 
When light and sunbeams, warm and 
kind, 
On angel’s wing 15 
Bring love and music to the mind. 


And where ’s the voice 
So young, so beautiful, and sweet, 
As Nature’s choice 
Where Spring and lovers meet? 20 


Love lives beyond the tomb 
And earth, which fades like dew: 
I love the fond, 
The faithful, and the true. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 


CORINNA TO TANAGRA, FROM 
ATHENS 


Tanagra! think not I forget 
Thy beautifully storied streets ; 
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Bé sure my memory bathes yet 
In clear Thermodon, and pie 
greets 
The blithe and liberal shepherd- boy, 
Whose sunny bosom swells with joy 
When we accept his matted rushes 
Upheaved with sylvan fruit; away he 
bounds, and blushes. 


A gift I promise: one I see 
Which thou with transport wilt 
receive, 10 
The only proper gift for thee, 
Of which no mortal shall bereave 
In later times thy mouldering walls, 
Until the last old turret falls ; 
A crown, a crown from Athens won, 
A crown no God can wear, beside 
Latona’s son. 16 


There may be cities who refuse 
To their own child the honors due, 
And look ungently on the Muse; 
But ever shall those cities rue 20 
The dry, unyielding, niggard breast, 
Offering no nourishment, no rest, 
To that young head which soon shall 
rise 
Disdainfully, in might and glory, a 
the skies. 


Sweetly where caverned Dirce flows 
Do white-armed maidens chant my 
lay 
rid ines ‘the while with laurel-rose 
The honey-gathering tribes away ; 
And sweetly, sweetly Attic tongues 
Lisp your Corinna’s early songs; 30 
To her with feet more graceful come 
The verses that have dwelt in kindred 
breasts at home. 


O let thy children lean aslant 
Against the tender mother’s knee, 
And gaze into her face, and want 35 
To know what magic there can be 
In words that urge some eyes to 
dance, 
While others as in holy trance 
Look up to heaven: be such my 
praise ! 
Why linger? I must haste, or lose the 
Delphic bays. 40 
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HARTLEY COLERIDGE 


SHE IS NOT FAIR TO OUTWARD 
VIEW 


She is not fair to outward view 
As many maidens be, 
Her loveliness I never knew 
Until she smiled on me; 
O then I saw her eye was bright, 5 
A well of love, a spring of light. 


But now her looks are coy and cold, 
To mine they ne’er reply, 
And yet I cease not to behold 
The love-light in her eye: 10 
Her very frowns are fairer far 
Than smiles of other maidens are. 


THOMAS LOVELL BEDDOES 
> SONG 


From THE Foouw’s TRAGEDY 


Old Adam, the carrion crow, | 
The old crow of Cairo; 
He sat in the shower, and let it flow 
Under his tail and over his crest; 
And through every feather 5 
Leaked the wet weather ; 
And the bough swung under his nest ; 
For his beak it was heavy with 
marrow. 
Is that the wind dying? Ono; 
It’s only two devils, that blow 10 
Through a murderer’s bones, to 
and fro, 
In the ghosts’ moonshine. | 


Ho! Eve, my gray carrion wife, 
When we have supped on king’s 
marrow, 
Where shall we drink and make merry 
our life? 15 
Our nest it is Queen Cleopatra’s 
skull, 
"Tis cloven and cracked, 
And battered and hacked, 
But with tears of blue eyes it is full: 
Let us drink then, my raven of Cairo. 
Is that the wind dying? Ono; 21 
It’s only two devils, that blow 


Through a murderer’s bones, to 
and fro, 
In the ghosts’ moonshine. 


DREAM-PEDLARY 


If there were dreams to sell, 
What would you buy? 
Some cost a passing bell; 
Some a light sigh, 
That shakes from Life’s fresh crown 5 
Only a rose-leaf down. 
If there were dreams to sell, 
Merry and sad to tell, 
And the erier rang the bell, 
What would you buy? 10 


A cottage lone and still, 
With bowers nigh, 
Shadowy, my woes to still, 
Until I die. 
Such pearl from Life’s fresh crown 15 
Fain would I shake me down. 
Were dreams to have at will, 
This would best heal my ill, 
This would I buy. 


But there were dreams to sell 20 
Ill didst thou buy ; 

Life is a dream, they tell, 
Waking, to die. 

Dreaming a dream to prize, 

Is wishing ghosts to rise; 25 

And if I had the spell 

To call the buried well, 

- Which one would I? 


If there are ghosts to raise, 

What shall I eall, 30 
Out of hell’s murky haze, 

Heaven’s blue pall? 
Raise my loved long-lost: boy, 
To lead me to his joy.— 
There are no ghosts to raise; 35 
Out of death lead no ways; 

Vain is the call. 


Know’st thou not ghosts to sue? 
No love thou hast. 


Else lie, as I will do, 40 


And breathe thy last. 
So out of Life’s fresh crown 
Fall like a rose-leaf down. 
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Thus are the ghosts to woo; 
Thus are all dreams made true, 45 
Ever to last! | 


THOMAS HOOD 
FAIR INES 


O saw ye not fair Ines? 

She ’s gone into the West, 

To dazzle when the sun is down, 

And rob the world of rest: 

She took our daylight with her, 5 
The smiles that we love best, 

With morning blushes on her cheek, 
And pearls upon her breast. 


O turn again, fair Ines, 

Before the fall of night, 10 

For fear the Moon should shine alone, 

And stars unrivaled bright; 

And blesséd will the lover be 

That walks beneath their light, 

And breathes the love against thy 
cheek 15 

I dare not: even write! 


Would I had been, fair Ines, 

That gallant cavalier, 

Who rode so gaily by thy side, 

And whispered thee so near !— 20 
Were there no bonny dames at home 
Or no true lovers here, 

That he should cross the seas to win 
The dearest of the dear? 


I saw thee, lovely Ines, 25 
Descend along the shore, 

With bands of noble gentlemen, 

And banners waved before; 

And gentle youth and maidens gay, 
And snowy plumes they wore: 30 
It would have been a beauteous dream, 
—If it had been no more! 


Alas, alas! fair Ines, 

She went away with song, 

With Music waiting on her steps, 35 
And shoutings of the throng; 

But some were sad, and felt no mirth, 
But only Music’s wrong, 


In sounds that sang Farewell, Fare- 
well, 
To her you ’ve loved so long. 40 


Farewell, farewell, fair Ines! 

That vessel never bore 

So fair a lady on its deck, 

Nor danced so light before,— 

Alas for pleasure on the sea, 45 
And sorrow on the shore! 

The smile that blest one lover’s heart 
Has broken many more! 


BALLAD 


It was not in the Winter 
Our loving lot was cast; 
It was the time of roses— 
We plucked them as we passed! 


That churlish season never frowned 5 
On early lovers yet! 


| O no—the world was newly crowned 


With flowers when first we met! 


"Twas twilight, and I bade you go, 
But still you held me fast ; 10 
It was the time of roses— 
We plucked them as we passed ! 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


SONG 


I 


A spirit haunts the year’s last hours 
Dwelling amid these yellowing bowers. 
To himself he talks; 
For at eventide, listening earnestly, 
At his work you may hear him sob and 
sigh 5 
In the walks; 
Earthward he boweth the heavy 
stalks 
Of the moldering flowers. 
Heavily hangs the broad sunflower 
Over its grave i’ the earth so chilly ; 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 11 
Heavily hangs the tiger-lily. 


II 


The air is damp, and hushed, and 
close, 
As a sick man’s room when he taketh 
repose 
An hour before death ; 15 
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My very heart faints and my whole 
soul grieves 
At the moist rich smell of the rotting 
leaves, 
And the breath 
Of the fading edges of box be- 
neath, 
And the year’s last rose. 20 
Heavily hangs the broad sunflower 
Over its grave 1’ the earth so chilly ; 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 
Heavily hangs the tiger-lily. 


THE POET’S SONG 


The rain had fallen, the Poet arose, 
He passed by the town and out of 
the street; 
A light wind blew from the gates of 
the sun, 
And waves of shadow went over the 
Wheat ; 
And he sat him down in a lonely place, 
And chanted a melody loud ane 
sweet, 
That made the wild-swan pause in sat 
cloud, 
And the lark drop down at his feet. 


The swallow stopped as he hunted the 


fly, 
The snake slipped under a spray, 10 
The wild hawk stood with the down on 
his beak, 
And stared, with his foot on the 


prey ; : 
And the nightingale thought, ‘‘I have 
3 sung many songs, 
But never a one so gay, 
For he sings of what the world will he 
When the years have died away.’’ 


SONG from THE PRINCESS 


The splendor falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story; 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 

And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes 

flying, 5 

Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, 
dying, dying. 


O, hark, O, hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going! 

O, sweet and far from cliff and sear 
The horns of Elfland faintly blow- 


ing! 10 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens re- 
plying, 


Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, 
dying, dying. 


O love, they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on hill or field or river; 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 15 
And grow for ever and for ever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes 
flying, 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, 
dying, dying. 


ROBERT BROWNING 
CAVALIER TUNES 


I. Marcuina ALONG 


Kentish Sir Byng stood for his King, 

Bidding the crop-headed Parliament 
swing : 

And, pressing a troop unable to stoop 

And see the rogues flourish and honest 
folk droop, 

Marched them along, fifty-score strong, 

Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this 
song. 6 


God for King Charles! Pym and such 
carles 
To the Devil that prompts ’em their 
treasonous parles! 
Cavaliers, up! Lips from the cup, 
Hands from the pasty, nor bite take 
nor sup 
Tall you’re— 
Cuorus.—Marching along, 
score strong, 
Great-hearted gentlemen, 
singing this song. 12 


fifty- 


Hampden to hell, and his obsequies’ 
knell. 

Serve Hazelrig, Fiennes, and young 
Harry as well! 
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England, good cheer! Rupert is near! 
Kentish and loyalists, keep we not here, 
CHo.—Marching along, fifty-score 


strong, 
Great-hearted gentlemen, sing- 
ing this song? 18 


Then, God for King Charles! 
and his snarls 7 
To the Devil that pricks on such pesti- 
: lent carles! 
Hold by the right,: you soupy your 
might ; 
So, onward to Natunthen fresh for 
the fight, . 
Cuo.—March we along, fifty- score 
strong, 
Great-hearted gentlemen, sing- 
ing this song! 24 


Pym 


II. Give a Rouse 
King Charles, and who’ll do him right 


now ? 

King Charles, and who’s ripe for fight 
now? 

Give a rouse: here’s, in hell’s despite 
now, 

King Charles! 4 

Who gave me the goods that went 
since? 

Who raised me the house that sank 
once? 


Who helped me to gold I spent since? 
Who found me in wine you ae 
once? 
Cuo.—King Charles, and. who’ll 55 
him right now? 
King Charles, and who’s ripe 
for fight now? 
Give a rouse: here’s, in hell’s 
despite now, 


King Charles! 1Z 


To whom used my boy George quaff 
else, 
By the old fool’s side that begot him ? 
For whom did he cheer and laugh else, 
While Noll’s damnéd troopers shot 
him ? 16 
Cuo.—King Charles, and who’ll do 
him right now? 
King Charles, and who’s ripe 
for fight now? 
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: Give a rouse: here’s, in hell’s 
despite now, 
King Charles! 20 
III. Boot anp SappLE 


Boot, saddle, to horse, and away! 
Rescue my castle before the hot day 
Brightens to blue from its silvery gray. 
Cuo.—Boot, saddle, to horse, and 
away ! 4 


Ride past the suburbs, asleep as you’d 


Say ; 
Many’s the friend there, will listen and 
pray 
“*God’s luck’ 6 gallants that strike up 
the lay— 
Cuo.—Boot, saddle, to horse, and 


away !?? 8 


Forty miles off, like a roebuck at bay, 
Flouts Castle Brancepeth the Round- 
heads’ array: 
Who laughs, ‘‘ Good fellows ere this, by 
my fay, 
Cxuo.—Boot, saddle, to horse, and 
away !”’ 12 


Who? My wife Gertrude; that, honest 


and gay, 
Laughs when you talk of surrendering, 
“Nay! 
I’ve better counsellors; what counsel 
they ? 
Cuo.—Boot, saddle, to horse, and 
away !”’ 


acy fey PIPPA Paras 


The year ’s at the spring 
And day’s at the x morn ; 
Morning’s at seven; 

The hillside’s dew- pearled ; 
The lark’s on the wing ; 

The snail’s on the thorn: 
God’s in his heaven— 

All’s right with the world! 
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MISCONCEPTIONS 


This is a spray the Bird clung to, 
Making it blossom with pleasure, 
Ere the high tree-top she sprung to, 
Fit for her nest and her treasure. 
Ch, what a hope beyond measure 5 
Was the poor spray’s, which the flying 
feet hung to,— 
So to be singled out, built in, and sung 
to! 


This is a heart the Queen leant on, 
Thrilled in a minute erratic, 
Ere the true bosom she bent on, 10 
Meet for love’s regal dalmatic. 
Oh, what a fancy ecstatic 
Was the poor heart’s, ere the wanderer 
went on— | 
Love to be saved for it, proffered to, 
spent on! 


HOME-THOUGHTS, FROM 
ie 


} , ali 


Oh, to be in| England SVlOt hes 
Now that|April’ s|there, ~~ 

And whoever wakes in Dagland!: 

Sees, some morning, unaware, 

That the lowest boughs and the brush- 


wood sheaf 5 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny 
leaf, 


While the chaffinch sings on the or- 
chard bough 
_ In England—now! 


And after April, when May follows, 

And the whitethroat builds, and all the 
swallows! 10 

fTark, where my blossomed pear-tree in 
the hedge 

leans to the field and seatters on the 

~ clover 

Blossoms and dewdrops—at the bent 
spray ’s edge— 

That’s the wise thrush; he sings each 
song twice over, 

Lest you should think he never could 
recapture 15 

The first fine careless rapture! 
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And though the fields look rough with 


hoary dew, 

~All will be gay when noontide wakes 
anew 

The buttereups, the little children’s 
dower 

—F ar brighter than this gaudy melon- 
flower ! 20 


HOME-THOUGHTS, 
SEA 


FROM THE 


Nobly, nobly Cape Saint Vincent to 
the Northwest died away ; 

Sunset ran, one ‘glorious blood-red, 
reeking into Cadiz Bay; 

Bluish ’mid the burning water, full in 
face Trafalgar lay; 

In the dimmest Northeast distance 
dawned Gibraltar grand and gray; 


“Here and here did England help me: 


how can I help England?’’—say 5 
Whoso turns as I, this evening, turn to 
God to praise and pray, 
While Jove’s planet rises yonder, silent 
over Africa. 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM 
THE FAIRIES 


Up the airy mountain, 
Down the rushy glen, 
We daren’t go a-hunting 
For fear of little men; 
Wee folk, good folk, 5 
Trooping all together ; : 
Green jacket, red cap, 
And white owl’s feather ! 


Down along the rocky shore 
Some make their home, 10 
They live on crispy pancakes 
Of yellow tide-foam ; 
Some in the reeds . 
Of the black mountain lake, 
With frogs for their watch-dogs, 15 
All night awake. 
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High on the hill-top 
The old King sits; 
He is now so old and gray 
He’s nigh lost his wits. 20 
With a bridge of white mist 
Columbkill he crosses, 
On his stately journeys 
From Sheveleague to Rosses; 
Or going up with music 25 
On cold starry nights, 
To sup with the Queen 
Of the gay Northern Lights. 


They stole little Bridget 

For seven years long ; 30 
When she came down again 

Her friends were all gone. 
They took her hghtly back, 

Between the night and morrow, 
They thought that she was fast asleep, 

But she was dead with sorrow. 36 
They have kept her ever since 

Deep within the lake, 
On a bed of flag-leaves, 

Watching till she wake. 40 


By the craggy hill-side, 
Through the mosses bare, 

They have planted thorn-trees 
For pleasure here and there. 

If any man so daring 45 
As dig them up in spite, 

He shall find their sharpest thorns 
In his bed at night. 


Up the airy mountain, 
Down the rushy glen, 50 
We daren’t go a-hunting 
For fear of little men; 
Wee folk, good folk, 
Trooping all together ; 
Green jacket, red cap, 55 
And white owl’s feather! 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


SONG 


When I am dead, my dearest, 
Sing no sad songs for me; 

Plant thou no roses at my head, 
Nor shady cypress-tree: 
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Be the green grass above me 5 
With showers and dewdrops wet ; 
And if thou wilt, remember, 
And if thou wilt, forget. 


I shall not see the shadows, 
I shall not feel the rain; 10 
I shall not hear the nightingale 
Sing on, as if in pain; 
And dreaming through the twilight 
That doth not rise nor set, 
Haply I may remember, 15 
And haply may forget. 


A BIRTHDAY 


My heart is like a singing bird 
Whose nest is in a watered shoot; 
My heart is like an apple-tree 
Whose boughs are bent with thick- 
set fruit; 
My heart is like a rainbow shell 
That paddles in a halcyon sea; 
My heart is gladder than all these, 
Because my love is come to me. 8 


Raise me a dais of silk and down; 
Hang it with vair and purple dyes; 
Carve it in doves and pomegranates, 
And peacocks with a hundred eyes; 
Work it in gold and silver grapes, - 
In leaves and silver fleur-de-lys ; 
Because the birthday of my life 
Is come, my love is come to me. 16 


BRIDE SONG 
From THE PRINCE’s PROGRESS 


Too late for love, too late for joy, 
Too late, too late! 

You loitered on the road too long, 
You trifled at the gate: 

The enchanted dove upon her branch 
Died without a mate; 

The enchanted princess in her tower 
Slept, died, behind the grate; 

Her heart was starving all this while 
You made it wait. 10 
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Ten years ago, five years ago, 
One year ago, 
Even then you had arrived in time, 
Though somewhat slow; 
Then you had known her living face, 
Which now you cannot know: 
The frozen fountain would have 
leaped, 
The buds gone on to blow, 
The warm south wind would have 
awaked 
To melt the snow. 20 


Is she fair now as she lies? 
Once she was fair; 

Meet queen for any kingly king, 
With gold-dust on her hair. 

Now there are poppies in her locks, 
White poppies she must wear ; 

Must wear a veil to shroud her face 
And the want graven there: 

Or is the hunger fed at length, 
Cast off the care? 30 


We never saw her with a smile 
Or with a frown; 

Her bed seemed never soft to her, 
Though tossed of down; 

She little heeded what she wore, 
Kirtle, or wreath, or gown; 

We think her white brows often ached 
Beneath her crown, 

Till silvery hairs showed in her locks 
That used to be so brown. 40 


We never heard her speak in haste: 

' Her tones were sweet, 

And modulated just so much 
As it was meet: 

Her heart sat silent through the noise 
And concourse of the street. 

There was no hurry in her hands, 
No hurry in her feet; 

There was no bliss drew nigh to her, 
That she might run to greet. 50 


You should have wept her yesterday, 
Wasting upon her bed: 

But wherefore should you weep to-day 
That she is dead? 

Lo, we who love weep not to-day, 
But crown her royal head. 


Let be these poppies that we strew, 
Your roses are too red: 

Let be these poppies, not for you 
Cut down and spread. 60 


CHARLES KINGSLEY 
THE OLD SONG 


From Tue WATER BABIES 


When all the world is young, lad, 
And all the trees are green; 

And every goose a swan, lad, 
And every lass a queen; 

Then hey for boot and horse, lad, ‘5 
And round the world away ; 

Young blood must have its course, lad, 
And every dog his day. 


When all the world is old, lad, 
And all the trees are brown; 10 
And all the sport is stale, lad, 
And all the wheels run down; 
Creep home, and take your place there, 
The spent and maimed among; 
God grant you find one face there, 15 
You loved when all was young. 


JAMES THOMSON 
GIFTS 


From SunpDAY Up THE RIVER 


Give a man a horse he ean ride, 
Give a man a boat he ean sail; 
And his rank and wealth, his strength 
and health, | 
On sea nor shore shall fail. 4 


Give a man a pipe he can smoke, 
Give a man a book he ean read; 
And his home is bright with a calm 
delight, 
Though the room be poor indeed. 8 


Give a man a girl he can love, 
As I, O my Love, love thee; 
And his heart is great with the pulse 
of Fate, 
At home, on land, on sea. 12 
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ARTHUR O’SHAUGHNESSY 
ODE 


We are the music makers, 
And we are the dreamers of dreams, 
Wandering by lone sea-breakers, 

And sitting by desolate streams ;— 
World-losers and world-forsakers, 5 
On whom the pale moon gleams; 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 
Of the world for ever, it seems. 


With wonderful deathless ditties 

We build up the world’s great cities, 10 
And out of a fabulous story 
We fashion an empire’s glory: 

One man with a dream, at pleasure, 
Shall go forth and conquer a crown; 

And three with a new song’s measure 
Can trample a kingdom down. 16 


We, in the ages lying 
In the buried past of the earth, 
Built Nineveh with our sighing, 
And Babel itself in our mirth; — 20 
And o’erthrew them with prophesying 
To the old of the new world’s worth; 
For each age is a dream that is dying, 
Or one that is coming to birth. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWIN- 
BURNE 


CHORUS 
From ATALANTA IN CALYDON 


When the hounds of spring are on 
winter’s traces, 
The mother of months in meadow or 
plain 
Fills the shadows and windy places 
With lisp of leaves and ripple of 


rain ; 
And the brown bright nightingale 
amorous 5 


Is half assuaged for Itylus, 
For the Thracian ships and the foreign 
faces, 
The tongueless vigil, and all the pain. 
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Come with bows bent and with empty- 
~ ing of quivers, — - 
Maiden most perfect, lady of light, 10 
With a noise of winds and many rivers, 
With a clamor of waters, and with 
might ; 
Bind on thy sandals, O thou most fleet, 
Over the splendor and speed of thy feet ; 
For the faint east quickens, the wan 
west shivers, 15 
Round the feet of the day and the 
feet of the night. 


Where shall we find her, how shall we 
sing to her, . 
Fold our hands round her knees, and 
cling? 
O that man’s heart were as fire and 
could spring to her, 
Fire, or the strength of the streams 


that spring! 20 

For the stars and the winds are unto 
her 

As raiment, as songs of the harp- 
player ; 

For the risen stars and the fallen cling 
to her, 


And the southwest-wind, and the 
west-wind sing. 


For winter’s rains and ruins are over, 
And all the season of snows and 
SINS ; 26 
The days dividing lover and lover, 
The light that loses, the night that 
Wins; 
And time remembered is grief forgot- 
ten, 
And frosts are slain and flowers be- 
gotten, 30 
And in green underwood and cover 
Blossom by blossom the _ spring 
begins. | 


The full streams feed on flower of 


rushes, 
Ripe grasses trammel a traveling 
foot, | 
The faint fresh flame of the young 
year flushes 35 
From leaf to flower and flower to 
fruit ; 


And fruit and leaf are as gold and fire, 
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And the oat is heard above the lyre, 
And the hooféd heel of a satyr crushes 
The chestnut-husk at the chestnut- 
root. 40 


And Pan by noon and Bacchus by 


night, 
Fleeter of foot than the fleet-foot 
kid, 
Follows with dancing and fills with 
delight 


The Meenad and the Bassarid ; 
And soft as lips that laugh and hide 45 
The laughing leaves of the trees divide, 
And sereen from seeing and leave in 
sight 
The god pursuing, the maiden hid. 


The ivy falls with the Bacchanal’s hair 
Over her eyebrows hiding her eyes; 
The wild vine slipping down leaves 


bare 51 
Her bright breast shortening into 
sighs ; 


The wild vine slips with the weight of 
its leaves, 

But the berried ivy catches and cleaves 

To the limbs that glitter, the feet that 


scare 55 
The wolf that follows, the fawn that 
flies. 
A MATCH 


If love were what the rose is, 
And I were like the leaf, 
Our lives would grow together 
In sad or singing weather, 
Blown fields or flowerful closes, 5 
Green pleasure or gray grief ; 
If love were what the rose 1s, 
And I were like the leaf. 


If I were what the words are, 

And love were like the tune, 10 
With double sound and single 
Delight our lips would mingle, 

With kisses glad as birds are 

That get sweet rain at noon; 

If I were what the words are, 15 

And love were like the tune. 


If you were life, my darling, 

And I your love were death, 
We’d shine and snow together 
Ere March made sweet the weather 
With daffodil and starling 

And hours of fruitful breath ; 

If you were life, my darling, 

And I your love were death. 


If you were thrall to sorrow, 
And I were page to joy, 

We’d play for lives and seasons 

With loving looks and treasons 

And tears of night and morrow 
And laughs of maid and boy; 

If you were thrall to sorrow, 
And I were page to joy. 


If you were April’s lady, 
And I were lord in May, 
We’d throw with leaves for hours 
And draw for days with flowers, 
Till day like night were shady 
And night were bright like day; 
If you were April’s lady, 
And I were lord in May. 


If you were queen of pleasure, 
And I were king of pain, 
We’d hunt down love together, 
Pluck out his flying-feather, 
And teach his feet a measure, 
And find his mouth a rein; 
If you were queen of pleasure, 
And I were king of pain. 


A CHILD’S LAUGHTER 


All the bells of heaven may ring, 
All the birds of heaven may sing, 
All the wells on earth may spring, 
All the winds on earth may bring 
All sweet sounds together ; 
Sweeter far than all things heard, 
Hand of harper, tone of bird, 
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25 


30 


33 


40 


45 


Sound of woods at sundawn stirred, 


Welling water’s winsome word, 
Wind in warm wan weather, 


One thing yet there is, that. none 
Hearing ere its chime be done 


10 
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Knows not well the sweetest one 
Heard of man beneath the sun, 
Hoped in heaven hereafter ; 
Soft and strong and loud and light, 
Very sound of very light 
Heard from morning’s rosiest height, 
When the soul of all delight 
Fills a child’s clear laughter. 


15 


20 


Golden bells of welcome rolled 
Never forth such notes, nor told 
Hours so blithe in tones so bold, 
As the radiant mouth of gold 
Here that rings forth heaven. 
If the golden-crested wren 
Were a nightingale—why, then, 
Something seen and heard of men 
Might be half as sweet as when 
Laughs a child of seven. 


25 


30 


WILLIAM MORRIS 
THE NYMPH’S SONG TO HYLAS 
From Tue Lire AND DEeAtTH OF JASON 


I know a little garden-close 
Set thick with lily and red rose, 
Where I would wander if I might 
From dewy dawn to dewy night, 
And have one with me wandering. ‘5 
And though within it no birds sing, 
And though no pillared house is there, 
And though the apple boughs are bare 
Of fruit and blossom, would to God 
Her feet upon the green grass trod, 
And I beheld them as before. 
There comes a murmur from the 
shore, 
And in the place two fair streams are, 
Drawn from the purple hills afar, 
Drawn down unto the restless sea; 15 
The hills whose flowers ne’er fed the 
bee, 
The shore no ship has ever seen, 
Still beaten by the billows green, 
Whose murmur comes unceasingly 
Unto the place for which I ery. 20 
For which I ery both day and night, 
For which I let slip all delight, 
That maketh me both deaf and blind, 


10 
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Careless to win, unskilled to find, 
And quick to lose what all men seek. 25 
Yet tottering as I am, and weak, 

Still have I lefta little breath. — 

To seek within the jaws of death 

An entrance to that happy place, 

To seek the unforgotten face 30 

Once seen, once kissed, once reft from 
me 

Anigh the murmuring of the sea. 


LOVE IS ENOUGH! THOUGH 
THE WORLD BE A-WANING 


From Love Is EnovugH 


Love is enough: Though the world be 
a-waning, 
And the woods have no voice but the 
voice of complaining, 40 
Though the sky be too dark for dim 
eyes to discover 
The gold-cups and daisies fair bloom- 
ing thereunder, 
Though the hills be held shadows, and 
the sea a dark wonder, 
And this day draw a veil over all 
deeds passed over, 
Yet their hands shall not tremble, 
their feet shall not falter ; 45 
The void shall not weary, the fear 
shall not alter 
These lips and these eyes of the loved 
and the lover. 


FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE 
EUTOPIA | 


There is a garden where lilies 
And roses are side by side; 


| And all day between them in silence 


The silken butterflies glide. 


I may not enter the garden, 5 
Though I know the road thereto; 

And morn by morn to the gateway 
I see the children go. | 


They bring back light on their faces; 
But they cannot bring back to me 10 
What the lilies say to the roses, 
Or the songs of the butterflies be. 
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THOMAS WESTWOOD 
NIGHT OF SPRING 


Slow, horses, slow, 
As through the wood we go— 

We would count the stars in heaven, 
Hear the grasses grow: 


Watch the cloudlets few 5 
Dappling the deep blue, 

In our open palms outspread 
Catch the blesséd dew. 


Slow, horses, slow, 

As through the wood we go— 16 
We would see fair Dian rise 

With her huntress bow: 


We would hear the breeze 

Ruffling the dim trees, | 
Hear its sweet love-ditty set 15 

To endless harmonies. 


Slow, horses, slow, 
As through the wood we go— 
All the beauty of the night 
We would learn and know! 20 


THOMAS EDWARD BROWN 
MY GARDEN 


A garden is.a-lovesome thing, God wot ! 
Rose plot, 
Fringed pool, 
Ferned grot— 
The veriest school | | 
Of peace; and yet the, fool 
Contends that is not— 
Not God! in edifice nel the eve| is 
Cc ol? ae 
Nay, but I\have a a rai bier} 
Tis very sure God walls in mine. 


C.&-+ 


JOHN DAVIDSON 
PIPER, PLAY 


Now the furnaces are out, 
And the aching anvils sleep ; 


Down the road the grimy rout 
Tramples homeward twenty deep. 
Piper, play! Piper, play! 5 
Though we be o’erlabored men, 
Ripe for rest, pipe your best! 
Let us foot it once again! 


Bridled looms delay their din; 

All the humming wheels are spent ; 
Busy spindles cease to spin; | 11 
Warp and woof must rest content. 

Piper; play! Piper, play! 
For a little we are free! 
Foot it, girls, and shake your curls, 
Haggard creatures though we 
be! 16 


Racked and soiled, the faded air 
Freshens in our holiday; 
Clouds and tides our respite share; 
Breezes linger by the way. : 20 
Piper, rest! Piper, rest! 
Now, a carol of the moon! 
Piper, piper, play your best! 
Melt the sun into your tune! 


We are of the humblest grade; 25 
Yet we dare to dance our fill: 
Male and female were we made— 
Fathers, mothers, lovers still! 
Piper—softly ; soft and low; 
Pipe of love in mellow notes, 30 
Till the tears begin to flow, 
Till our hearts are in our 
throats. 


Nameless as the stars of night 
Far in galaxies unfurled,’ 
Yet we wield unrivalled might, 35 
Joints and hinges of the world! 
Night and day! Night and-day! 
Sound the song the hours re- 
hearse! 
Work .and play! Work and play! 
The order of the universe! 40 


Now the furnaces are out, 
And the aching anvils sleep; 
Down the road a merry rout 
Dances homeward, twenty deep. 
Piper, play! Piper, play! 45 
Wearied people though we be, 
Ripe for rest, pipe your best! 
Fora little we are free! 
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TO THE NEW MEN 


Heat the furnace hot; 
Smelt the things of thought 
Into dross and dew; 
Mould the world anew. 


More than earth and sea 
Is a heart and eye: 
Gird yourselves, and try 
All the powers that be. 


Wicked, cease at once 
Troubling; wearied eyes, 
Rest you now, while suns 
Dawn and moons arise. 


’Stablish heaven today ; 
Cleanse the beast-marked brow; 
Wipe all tears away: : 
Do it—do it now! 


Love, and hope, and know: 
Man—you must adore him; 
Let the whole past go: 


Think God’s thought before Him. 


Knowledge is power? Above 
All else, knowledge is love. 


Heat the furnace hot: 

Smelt the world-old thought 
Into dross and dew; 

Mould the earth anew. 


AUSTIN DOBSON 
A GARDEN SONG 


Here in this sequestered close 
Bloom the hyacinth and rose; 
Here beside the modest stock 
Flaunts the flaring hollyhock ; 
Here, without a pang, one sees 
Ranks, conditions, and degrees. 


All the seasons run their race 
In this quiet resting-place; 
Peach and apricot and fig 
Here will ripen and grow big; 
Here is store and overplus,— 
More had not Alcinoiis! 


20 


25 


Ilere, in alleys cool and green, 

Ka? ahead the thrush is seen; 

Here along the southern wall 15 
Keeps the bee his festival ; 

All is quiet else—afar 

Sounds of toil and turmoil are. 


Here be shadows large and long; 
Here be spaces meet for song; 20 
Grant, O garden-god, that I, 

Now that none profane is nigh,— 
Now that mood and moment please,— 
Find the fair Pierides! 3 


ALFRED EDWARD HOUSMAN 
LOVELIEST OF TREES 


Loveliest of trees, the cherry now 
Is hung with bloom along the bough, 
And stands about the woodland ride 
Wearing white for Eastertide. 


Now, of my threescore years and ten, 5 © 
Twenty will not come again, 
And take from seventy springs a score, 
It only leaves me fifty more. 


And since to look at things in bloom 
Fifty springs are little room, 10 


About the woodlands I will go 


To see the cherry hung with snow. 


FAR IN A WESTERN 
BROOKLAND 


Far in a western brookland 
That bred me long ago | 
The poplars stand and tremble 
By pools I used to know. 


There, in the windless night-time, 5 
The wanderer, marvelling why, 
Halts'on the bridge to hearken 
How soft the poplars sigh. 


He hears: long since forgotten 

In fields where I was known, 10 
Here I lie down in London 

And turn to rest alone. 
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There, by the starlit fences, 
The wanderer halts and hears 

My soul that lingers sighing 15 
About the glimmering weirs. 


WITH RUE MY HEART IS LADEN 


With rue my heart is laden 
For golden friends I had, 
For many a rose-lipt maiden 
And many a lightfoot lad. 


By brooks too broad for leaping 5 
The lightfoot boys are laid; 

The rose-lipt girls are sleeping 
In fields where roses fade. 


WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS © 
THE LAKE ISLE OF INNISFREE ! 


I will arise and go now, and go to 
Innisfree, 

And a small cabin build there, of clay 
and wattles made; 

Nine bean rows will I have there, a 
hive for the honey bee, 

And live alone in the bee-loud glade. 


And I shall have some peace there, for 
peace comes dropping slow, 5 

Dropping from the veils of the morning 
to where the cricket sings; 

There midnight’s all a glimmer, and 
noon a purple glow, 

And evening full of the linnet’s wings. 


I will arise and go now, for always 
night and day 

I hear lake water lapping with low 
sounds by the shore; 10 

While I stand on the roadway, or on 
the pavements gray, 

I hear it in the deep heart’s core. 


1 Copyright, 1921, by The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Reprinted by permission. 
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RALPH HODGSON 
STUPIDITY STREET? 


I saw with open eyes 

Singing birds sweet 

Sold in the shops 

For the people to eat, 

Sold in the shops of 5 
Stupidity Street. 


I saw in vision 

The worm in the wheat, 

And in the shops nothing 

For people to eat; 10 
Nothing for sale in 

Stupidity Street. 


TIME, YOU OLD GIPSY MAN 


Time, you old gipsy man, 
Will you not stay, 

Put up your caravan 
Just for one day? 


All things I’ll give you 5 
Will you be my guest, 
Bells for your jennet 

Of silver the best, 

Goldsmiths shall beat you 

A great golden ring, 10 
Peacocks shall bow to you, 

Little boys sing, 

Oh, and sweet girls will 
Festoon you with may, 

Time, you old gipsy, 15 
Why hasten away? 


Last week in Babylon, 
Last night in Rome, 
Morning, and in the crush 
Under Paul’s dome; 20 
Under Paul’s dial 
You tighten your rein— 
Only a moment, 
And off once again; 
Off to some city 25 
Now blind in the womb, 
41This poem and the following copyrighted, 


1917, by The Macmillan Company. Reprinted 
by permission. 
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Off to another 
Ere that’s in the tomb. 


Time, you old gipsy man, 

Will you not stay, 280 
Put up your caravan 

Just for one day? 


WILFRID WILSON GIBSON _ 
SONG 


If once I could gather in song 
A flower from my garden of dreams— 
The dew from its petals unshaken, 
When starry and bright they 
awaken— 
All men to the wonder would throng. 5 


Though ever at dawning I go 
By the marge of the life-giving streams 
That, shadow’d by blossoms up- 
springing, 
Remember the hills in their singing, 
The feils of their birth in their flow; 10 


Or early or late though I fare 
To gather my garden of dreams 
For the barren, forsaken and lonely ; 
I bring from the shadow-world only 
Pale blossoms that perish in air. 15 


BEFORE ACTION}. 


_I sit beside the brazier’s glow, 
And, drowsing in the heat, 
I dream of daffodils that. blow 
And lambs that frisk and bleat— 


Black lambs that frolic in the snow 5 
Among the daffodils, 

In a far orchard that I know 
Beneath the Malvern hills. 


Next year the daffodils will blow, 
And lambs will frisk and bleat; — 10 
But I’ll not. feel the brazier’s glow, 
Nor any cold nor heat. 


1 Copyright 1915, 1916 by The Macmillan 
Company. Reprinted by permission. 
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THOMAS HARDY 
TO LIFE 


O Life with thé sad seared face, 
I weary of seeing thee, 
And thy draggled cloak, and thy hob- 
bling pace, 
And thy too-forced pleasantry ! 


I know what thou would’st tell 5 
Of Death, Time, Destiny— 
I have known it long, and know, too, 
well 
What it all means for me. 


But canst thou not array 
Thyself in rare disguise, 10 
And feign like truth, for one mad day, 
That Earth is Paradise? 


I’ll tune me to the mood, 
And mumm with thee till eve; 

And maybe what as interlude tay 
I feign, I shall believe! 


TO.A LADY PLAYING AND SING- 
ING IN THE MORNING 


Joyful lady, sing! 
And I will lurk here listening, 
Though nought be done, and nought 
begun, 
And work-hours swift are scurrying. 


Sing, O lady, still! an 8 
Aye, I will wait each note you. trill, 
Though duties due that press to do 
This whole day long I unfulfil. 


‘‘—It is an evening tune; 
One not designed to waste the noon,’’ 10 
You say. I know: time bids me go— 
For daytide passes too, too soon! 


But let indulgence be, 
This once, to my rash eestasy : 
When sounds nowhere that earolled air 
My idled morn may comfort me! 16 


—~ LYRIC POETRY 


JOHN MASEFIELD 
CARGOES 


Quinquireme of Nineveh from distant 
Ophir, 

Rowing home to haven in sunny Pales- 
tine, 

With a cargo of ivory, 

And apes and peacocks, | 

Sandalwood, cedarwood, and _ sweet 
white wine. 5 


Stately Spanish galleon coming from 
the Isthmus, 

Dipping through the Tropics by the 
palm-green shores, 

With a cargo of diamonds, 

Emeralds, amethysts, 

Topazes, and cinnamon, and gold 
moidores. | 10 


Dirty British coaster with a salt-caked 
smoke stack; 

Butting through the Channel in the 
mad March days, 

With a cargo of Tyne coal, 

Road-rails, pig-lead, 

Firewood, iron-ware, and cheap tin 
trays. 15 


SHA-FEVER 


I must go down to the seas again, to 
the lonely sea and the sky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to 
steer her by; 

And the wheel’s kick and the wind’s 
song and the white sail’s shaking, 

And a gray mist on the sea’s face, and 
a gray dawn breaking. 


I must go down to the seas again, for 
the call of the running tide 5 

Is a wild call and a clear call that may 
not be denied; 

And all I ask is a windy day with the 
white clouds flying, 

And the flung spray and the blown 
spume, and the sea-gulls erying. 


1This poem and the two following: copy- 
righted 1912, 1913, 1914 by The Macmillan 
Company. Reprinted by permission. 
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I must go down to the seas again, to the 
vagrant gypsy life, | 

To the gull’s way and the whale’s way, 
where the wind’s like a whetted 
knife ; 10 

And all J ask is a merry yarn from a 
laughing fellow-rover, 

And quiet sleep and a sweet dream 
when the long trick’s over. 


THE WEST WIND 


It’s a warm wind, the west wind, full 
of birds’ eries; 

I never hear the west wind but tears 
are In my eyes. 

For it comes from the west lands, the 
old brown hills, 

And April’s in the west wind, and 
daffodils. 


It’s a fine land, the west land,’ for 
hearts as tired as mine, 5 

Apple orchards blossom there, and the 
air’s like wine. 

There is cool green grass there, where 
men may lie at rest, 

And the thrushes are in song there, 
fluting from the nest. 


‘Will you not come home, brother? 
you have been long away. 

It’s April, and blossom time, and white 
is the spray; 10 

And bright is the sun, brother, and 
warm is the rain,— 

Will you not come home, brother, home 
to us again? 


‘‘The young corn is green, brother, 
where the rabbits run; 

It’s blue sky, and white clouds, and 
warm rain and sun. 

It’s song to a man’s soul, brother, fire 
to a man’s brain, 15 

To hear the wild bees and see the merry 
spring again, 


‘‘Larks are singing in the © west, 
brother, above the green wheat, 

So will you not come home, brother, and 
rest your tired feet? 
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I’ve a balm for bruised hearts, brother, 
sleep for aching eyes,”’ 

Says the warm wind, the west wind, 
full of birds’ cries. 20 


It’s the white road westwards is the 
road I must tread 

To the green grass, the cool grass, and 
rest for heart and head, 

To the violets and the brown brooks 
and the thrushes’ song, 

In the fine land, the west land, the land 
where I belong. 


HENRY NEWBOLT 
DRAKE’S DRUM 


Drake he’s in his hammock an’ a thou- 
sand mile away, 
(Capten, art tha sleepin’ there be- 
low?), 
Slung atween the round shot in Nom- 
bre Dios Bay, 
An’ dreamin’ arl the time o’ Plym- 
outh Hoe. 
Yarnder lumes the Island, yarnder lie 
the ships, 5 
Wi’ sailor lads a dancin’ heel-an’- 
‘ic'toe, 
An’ the shore-lights flashin’, 
night-tide dashin’, 
He sees et arl so plainly as he saw et 
long ago. 


an’ the 


Drake he was a Devon man, an’ ruled 
the Devon seas, 
(Capten, art tha sleepin’ there be- 
low?), 10 
Rovin’ tho’ his death fell, he went wi’ 
heart at ease, 
An’ dreamin’ arl the time o’ Plym- 
outh Hoe. 
‘*Take my drum to England, hang et 
by the shore, 
Strike et when your powder’s run- 


nin’ low; 
If the Dons sight Devon, I’ll quit the 
port o’ Heaven, 15 


An’ drum them up the Channel as 
we drummed them long ago.’’ 
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Drake he’s in his hammock till the 
~ great Armadas come, 
(Capten, art tha sleepin’ there be- 
low?), 
Slung atween the round shot, listenin’ 
for the drum, 
An’ dreamin’ arl the time o’ Plym- 
outh Hoe. 20 
Call him on the deep sea, call him up 
the Sound, 
Call him when ye sail to meet the 
foe ; 
Where the old trade’s plyin’ an’ the 
old flag flyin’, 
They shall find him ware an ’ wakin’, 
as they found him long ago. 


WINIFRED M. LETTS 
THE SPIRES OF OXFORD 


I saw ine. eines lot Pianta 
As, I was passin eg 
The oray spires of 0 ford 
Against) the pearl: gray sky.i) | 
My heart was with|the Oxford men AN 5 
Who went abroad |to die. 


The years go fast in Oxford, 
The golden years and gay, 
The hoary Colleges look down 
On careless boys at play. 10 
But when the bugles sounded war 
They put their games away. 


They left the peaceful river, 
The cricket-field, the quad, 

The shaven lawns of Oxford, 15 
To seek a bloody sod— 

They gave their merry youth away 
For country and for God. 


God rest you,. happy gentlemen, 
‘Who laid your good lives down, | 20 
Who took the khaki and the gun 
Instead of cap and gown. 
God bring you to a fairer place 
Than even Oxford town. 
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WALTER DE LA MARE 
HOW SLEEP THE BRAVE 


Nay, nay, sweet England, do not 
. grieve ! 2 
Not one of these poor men who died 
But did within his soul believe 


That death for thee was glorified. 


Ever they watched it hovering near 5 
That mystery ’yond thought to 
plumb, 


Perchance sometimes in. loathéd. fear | 


They heard. cold Danger whisper, 
Come !— 


Heard and obeyed. Oh if thou weep 
Such courage and honor, beauty, 
care, 10 
Be it for joy that those who sleep 
Only thy joy could share, - 


N 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 


TO HELEN 


Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicwan barks of yore, 
That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 
The weary, wayworn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 5 


On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome. 10 


Lo! in yon brilliant window-niche 
How statue-like I see thee stand, 
The agate lamp within thy hand! 
Ah, Psyche, from the regions which 
Are Holy Land! 15 


EMILY DICKINSON 


CHOICE 


Of all the souls that stand create 
I have selected one. 
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When sense from spirit flies away, 
And subterfuge is done; 


When that which is and that which 
was 5 

Apart, intrinsic, stand, 

And this brief tragedy of flesh 

Is shifted lke a sand; 


When figures show their royal front 
And mists are carved away,— 10 
Behold the atom I preferred 

To all the lists of clay! 


UTTERANCE 


I found the phrase to every thought 
I ever had, but one; 

And that defies me,—as a hand 

Did try to chalk the sun 


To races nurtured in the dark; . 5 
How would your own begin? 


Can blaze be done in cochineal, 
Or noon in mazarin? 


CHARTLESS 


I never saw a moor, 

I never saw the sea; 

Yet know I how the heather looks, 
And what a wave must be. 


I never spoke with God, 5 
Nor visited in heaven ; 

Yet certain am I of the spot 

As if the chart were given. 


AUTUMN 


The morns are meeker than they were, 
The nuts are getting brown; 

The berry’s cheek is plumper, 

The rose is out of town. 


The maple wears a gayer scarf, 5 
The field a scarlet gown. 

Lest I should be old-fashicned, 

I’ll put a trinket on. 
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THE SECRET 


I have not told my garden yet, 
Lest that should conquer me; 

I have not quite the streneth now 
To break it to the bee. 


I will not name it in the street, 5 
For shops would stare, that I, 

So shy, So very ignorant, 

Should have the face to die. 


The hillsides must not know it, 
Where I have rambled so, 10 
Nor tell the loving forests 

The day that I shall go, 


Nor lisp it at the table, 

Nor heedless by the way 

Hint that within the riddle 15 
One will walk to-day! 


WALT WHITMAN 
PIONEERS! 0 PIONEERS! 


Come my tan-faced children, 
Follow well in order, get your weapons 
ready, 
Have you your pistols? have you your 
sharp-edged axes? 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


For we cannot tarry here, 5% 
We must march my darlings, we must 
bear the brunt of danger, , 
We the youthful sinewy races, all the 
rest on us depend, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


O you youths, Western youths, 
So impatient, full of action, full of 
manly pride and friendship, 10 
Plain I see you Western youths, see 
you tramping with the foremost, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


Have the elder races halted ? ' 
Do they droop and end their lesson, 
wearied over there beyond the 
Seas? 
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We take up the task eternal, and the 
burden and the lesson, 15 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


All the past we leave behind, 
We debouch upon a newer mightier 
world, varied world, 
Fresh and strong the world we seize, 
world of labor and the march, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 20 


We detachments steady throw- 
ing, 
Down the edges, through the passes, up 
the mountains steep, 
Conquering, holding, daring, venturing 
as we go the unknown ways, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


We primeval forests felling, 25 
We the rivers stemming, vexing we and 
piercing deep the mines within, 
We the surface broad surveying, we 
the virgin soil upheaving, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


Colorado men are we, 

From the peaks gigantic, from the 
great sierras and the high pla- 
teaus, 30 

From the mine and from the gully, 
from the hunting trail we come, 

Pioneers! O pioneers! 


From Nebraska, from Arkansas, 
Central inland race are we, from Mis- 
sourl, with the continental blood 
interveined, 
All the hands of comrades clasping, all 
the Southern, all the Northern, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 36 


O resistless restless race! 
O beloved race in all! O my. breast 
aches with tender love for all! 
O I mourn and yet exult, I am rapt 
with love for all, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 40 


Raise the mighty mother mis- 
tress, 
Waving high the delicate mistress, Over 
all the starry mistress (bend your 
heads all), 
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Raise the fanged and warlike mistress, 
stern, impassive, weaponed mis- 
tress, 

Pioneers! O pioneers! 


See my children, resolute chil- 
dren, 45 
By those swarms upon our rear we 
‘must never yield or falter, 
Ages back in ghostly millions frowning 
there behind us urging, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


On and on the compact ranks, 
With accessions ever waiting, with the 
places of the dead quickly filled ; 50 
Through the battle, through defeat, 
moving yet and never stopping, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


O to die advancing on! 
Are there some of us to droop and die? 
has the hour come? 
Then upon the march we fittest die, 
soon and sure the gap is filled, | 55 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


All the pulses of the world, 
Falling in they beat for us, with the 
Western movement beat, 
Holding single or together, steady mov- 
ing to the front, all for us, 


Pioneers! O pioneers! 60 
Life’s involved and_ varied 
pageants, 


All the forms and shows, all the work- 
men at their work, 
All the seamen and the landsmen, all 
the masters with their slaves, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


All the hapless silent lovers, 65 
All the prisoners in the prisons, all the 
. righteous and the wicked, 
All the joyous, all the sorrowing, all 
the living, all the dying, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


I too with my soul and body, 
We, a curious trio, picking, wandering 
on our way, 70 
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Through these shores amid. the 
shadows, with the apparitions 
pressing, 


Pioneers! O pioneers! 


Lo, the darting bowling orb! 
Lo, the brother orbs around, all the 
clustering suns and planets, 
All the dazzling days, all the mystic 
nights with dreams, | 75 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


_ These are of us, they are with us, 
All for primal needed work, while the 
followers there in embryo wait 
behind, 
We to-day’s procession heading, we the 
route for travel clearing, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 80 


O you daughters of the West, 
O you young and elder daughters! O 
you mothers and you wives! 
Never must you be divided, in our 
ranks you move united, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


Minstrels latent on the prairies! 
(Shrouded bards of other lands, you 
may rest, you have done your 
work,) | 86 
Soon I hear you coming warbling, soon 
you rise and tramp amid us, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


Not for delectations sweet, 
Not the cushion and the slipper, not 
the peaceful and the studious, — 90 
Not the riches safe and palling, not for 
us the tame enjoyment, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


Do the feasters gluttonous feast? 
Do the corpulent sleepers sleep? have 
they locked and bolted doors? 
Still be ours the diet hard, and the 
blanket on the ground, 95 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


Has the night descended ? 
Was the road of late so toilsome?, did 
we stop discouraged nodding on 
our way ? 
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Yet a passing hour I yield you in your 
tracks to pause oblivious, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 100 


- Till with sound of trumpet, 
Far, far off the daybreak call—hark! 
how loud and clear I hear it wind, 
Swift! to the head of the army !— 
swift! spring to your places, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


SIDNEY LANIER 
MARSH SONG—AT SUNSET 


Over the monstrous shambling sea, 
Over the Caliban sea, 
Bright Ariel-cloud, thou lingerest : 
Oh wait, oh wait, in the warm red 
We st,— 
Thy Prospero I’ll be. 5 


~ Over the humped and fishy sea, 
Over the Caliban sea, 
O cloud in the West, like a thought in 
the heart 
Of pardon, loose thy wing, and start, 
And do a grace for me. . 10 


Over the huge and huddling sea, 
Over the Caliban sea, 
Bring hither my brother Antonio,— 


Man,— 
My injurer: night breaks the ban: 
Brother, I pardon thee. 15 


NICHOLAS VACHEL LINDSAY 


KANSAS? 


Oh, I have walked in Kansas 
Through many a harvest field 

And piled the sheaves of glory there 
And down the wild rows reeled: 


Each sheaf a little yellow sun, 5 
A heap of hot-rayed gold; 

Each binder like Creation’s hand 

To mould suns, as of old. 


Straight overhead the orb of noon 
Beat down with brimstone breath: 10 


1Copyright 1923 by The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Reprinted by permission. 
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The desert wind from south and west 
Was ‘blistering flame and death. 


Yet it was gay in Kansas, 

A-fighting that strong sun; 

And I and many a fellow-tramp 15 
Defied that wind and won. 


And we felt free in Kansas 


| From any sort of fear, 


For thirty thousand tramps hke us 
There harvest every year. 20 


She stretches arms for them to come, 
She roars for helpers then, 

And so it is in Kansas 

That tramps, one month, are men. 


We sang in burning Kansas r 25 
The songs of Sabbath-school, 

The ‘‘Day Star’’ flashing in the East, 
The ‘‘Vale of Eden’’ cool. 


We sang in splendid Kansas 

‘‘The flag that set us free’’— 30 
That march of fifty thousand men 
With Sherman to the sea. 


We feasted high in Kansas 

And had much milk and meat. 

The tables groaned to give us power 35 
Wherewith to save the wheat: 


Our beds were sweet alfalfa hay 
Within the barn-loft wide. 

The loft doors opened out upon 

The endless wheat-field tide. 40 


I loved to watch the windmills spin 

And watch that big moon rise. 

I dreamed and dreamed with lids half- 
shut, 

The moonlight in my eyes. 


For all men dream in Kansas 45 
By noonday and by night, 

By sunrise yellow, red and wild 

And moonrise wild and white. 


The wind would drive the glittering 


clouds, 
The cottonwoods would croon, 50 
And past the sheaves and through the 
leaves 


Came whispers from the moon. 
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SARA TEASDALE 
AFTER PARTING? 


Oh, I have sown my love so wide 
That he will find it everywhere; 
It will awake him in the night, 
It will enfold him in the air. 


I set my shadow in his sight 5 
And I have winged it with desire, 
That it may be a cloud by day, 
And in the night a shaft of fire. 


ADELAIDE CRAPSEY 
SONG 


I make my shroud, but no one knows— 
So shimmering fine it is and fair, 
With stitches set in even rows. 

I make my shroud, but no one knows. 


In door-way where the lilac blows, 5 
Humming a little wandering air, 

I make my shroud and no one knows, 
So shimmering fine it is and fair. 


1 Copyright, 1915, by The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Reprinted by permission. 
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EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 


THE PHILOSOPHER? 


And what are you that, missing you, 
I should be kept awake 

As many nights as there are days 
With weeping for your sake? 


And what are you that, missing 
you, 5 
As many days as crawl 
I should be listening to the wind 
And looking at the wall? 


I know a man that’s a braver man 
And twenty men as kind, 10 
And what are you, that you should 
be 
The one man in my mind? 


Yet women’s ways are witless ways, 
As any sage will tell,— 

And what am IJ, that I should love 15 
So wisely and so well? 


2 Copyright, 1922, by Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
ay. 
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BEN JONSON 
THE TRIUMPH OF CHARIS 


See the chariot at hand here of Love, 
- Wherein my Lady rideth! 
Each that draws is a swan or a dove, 
And well the car Love guideth. 
As she goes, all hearts do duty 5 
Unto her beauty ; 
And enamored do wish, so they might 
But enjoy such a sight, 
That they still were to run by her 
* side, 
Through swords, through seas, whither 


she would ride. lo | 
Or have smelt o’ the bud o’ the briar? 


Do but look on her eyes, they do light 
All that Love’s world’ compriseth ! 

Do but look on her hair, it is bright 

As Love’s star when it riseth ! 14 


Do but mark, her forehead’s smoother 
Than words that soothe her: 
And from her arched brows, such a 
grace 
Sheds itself through the face, 
As alone there triumphs to the life 
All the gain, all the good, of the ele- 
ments’ strife. 20 


Have you seen but a bright lily grow, 
Before rude hands have touched it? 
Have you marked but the fall of the 
snow 
Before the soil hath smutched it? 
Have you felt the wool of bever? 25 
Or swan’s down ever? 


Or the nard in the fire? 
Or have tasted the bag of the bee? 
O go white! O so soft! O so sweet is 
she! : 30 
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JOHN DONNE 
SONG 


Go and eatch a falling star, 

Get. with child a mandrake root, 
Tell me where all past years are, 

Or who cleft the devil’s foot, 
Teach me to hear mermaids’ singing, 5 

Or to keep off envy’s stinging, 

And find 
° What wind 

Serves to advance an honest mind. 


If thou be’st born to strange sights, 10 
Things invisible go see, 
Ride ten thousand days and nights, 
Till Age snow white hairs on thee; 
Thou, when thou return’st, wilt tell me 
All strange wonders that befell thee, 15 
And swear 
No where 
Lives a woman true and fair. 


If thou find’st one, let me know; 
Such a pilgrimage were sweet. 20 
Yet do not; I would not go, 


Though at next door we might meet. - 


Though she were true when you met 
her, 
And last till you write your letter, 
Yet she 25 
Will be 
False, ere I come, to two or three. 


THE WILL 

Before I sigh my last gasp, let me 
breathe, | 

Great Love, some legacies. Here 
I bequeath 

Mine eyes to Argus, if mine eyes 
can see; 

If they be blind, then Love, I give 
them thee: 

My tongue to Fame: to ambassa- 
dors mine ears: 5 


To women, or the sea, my tears. 
Thou, Love, hast taught me here- 
| tofore 
By making me serve her who had 
twenty more, 
That I should give to none but such as 
had too much before. 
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Ny constancy I to the planets 


ive ; 10 
My truth to them who at the court 
do live: 


Mine ingenuity and openness 
To Jesuits: to buffoons my pen- 


Siveness : 
My silence to any who abroad hath 
been : 
My money toa Capuchin. 15 


Thou, Love, taught’st me, by ap- 
pointing me 
To love there, where no love received 


can be, 
Only to give to such as have an in- 
capacity. 
My faith I give to Roman Catho- 
lies: 
All my good works unto the 
schismatics 20 


Of Amsterdam: my best civility 
And courtship, to an university: 
My modesty I give to shoulders 
bare: 
My patience let gamesters share. — 
Thou, Love, taught’st me, by mak- 


ing me 25 
Love her that holds my love dis- 
parity, 


Only to give to those that count my 
gifts indignity. 


I give my reputation to those 
Which were my friends; my in- 
dustry to foes: 
To schoolmen I bequeath my 
doubtfulness : 30 
My sickness to physicians, or ex- 
cess: 
To Nature, all that I in rhyme 
have writ: 
And to my company my wit. 
Thou, Love, by making me adore 
Her, who begot this love in me be- 
fore, 35 
Taught’st me to make as. though I 
gave, when I did but restore. 


To him for whom the passing. bell 
next tolls 

I give my physic books: my wnitt 
ten rolls 
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Of moral counsels I to Bedlam 


give: 
My brazen medals, unto them 
which live 40 


In want of bread: to them which 

pass among 

All foreigners, 
tongue. 

Thou, Love, by making me love one 

Who thinks her friendship a fit. por- 


my English 


tion 
For younger lovers, dost my gifts thus 
disproportion. 45 


Therefore [’ll give no more; but | 


I’ll undo 
The world by dying, because love 
dies too. 
Then all your beauties will be no 
more worth 
Than gold in mines where none 
. doth draw it forth: 
And all your graces no more use 
shall: have 50 
Than a sun-dial in a grave. 
Thou, Love, taught’st me, by mak- 
ing me 
Love her, who doth neglect both 
me and thee, 
To invent and practise this one way to 
annihilate all three. 


THE INDIFFERENT 


I can love both fair and brown; 

Her whom abundance melts, and her 
whom want betrays; 

Her who loves loneness best, and her 
who masks and plays; 

Her whom the country formed, and 
whom the town; 

Her who believes, and her who tries; 5 

Her who still weeps with spongy eyes, 

And her who is dry cork and never 
eries. 

I can love her, and her, and you, and 
you; , 

I can love any, so she be not true. 


Will no other vice content you? 10 
Will it not serve your turn to do as 
did your mothers? 


Or have you all old vices spent and 
now would find out others? . » 

Or doth-a fear that men are true tor- 
ment you? 

O we are not, be not you so; 

Let me—and do you—twenty. know; 1s 

Rob me, but bind me not, and let me go. 

Must I,-who: came to travel thorough 
you, 

Grow your fixed subject, because you 
are true? 


Venus heard me sigh this song, 

And by love’s sweetest part, variety, 
she swore, 20 

She heard not this till now; it should 
be so no more. 

She went, examined, and aa het ere 
long, 

And said, ‘‘ Alas! some two or three 

Poor heretics in love there be, 

Which think to stablish dangerous 


constancy. 25 
But I have told them, ‘Since you will 
be true, 
You shall be true to them who’re false 
to you. a é 


LOVE’S DEITY 


I long to talk with some old lover’s 
ghost 
Who died before the god of love 
was born. 
I cannot think that he who then loved 
most, 
Sunk so low as to love one which 
did scorn. 
But since this god produced a neste 5 
And that vice-nature, custom, lets it 


e, 
I must love her that loves not me. 


Sure, they which made him god, meant 
not so much, 
Nor he in his young Bopasat prac- 


ticed it. 
But when an even flame two hearts did 
touch, | 10 


His office was indulgently to fit 
Actives to passives. Correspondency 
Only his subject was; it cannot be 

Love, till I love her who loves me. 
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But every modern god will not extend 

His vast prerogative as far as Jove. 16 

To rage, to lust, to write to, to com- 
mend, 

“All is the ‘purlieu of the god of love. 
O! were we wakened by this tyranny 
To ungod this child again, it could not 

be 20 

I should love her who loves not me. 


Rebel and atheist too, why murmur I, 
As though I felt the worst'that love 


 eould do? 
Love may make me leave loving, or 
might try 
A deeper plague, to make her love 
me too; 25 
Which, since she loves before, I’m loth 
to see. 
Falsehood is worse than hate; and that 
must be, 


If she whom I love, should love me. 


THE FUNERAL 


Whoever comes to shroud me, do not 
harm 
Nor. question much 
That subtle wreath of hair about mine 


arm ; 

The mystery, the sign you must not 
touch, 

For ’tis my outward soul, 5 


Viceroy to that which, unto heav’n 
being gone, 
Will leave this to control 
And keep these limbs, her provinces, 
from dissolution. 


For if the sinewy thread my brain lets 


fall 
Through every part 10 
Can tie those parts, and make me one 
of all; 


Those hairs, which upward grew, and 
strength and art 
Have from a better brain, 
Can better do ’t: excepts she meant 
that I 
By this should aor my pain, 15 
As prisoners then are manacled; when 
they’re condemned to die. 
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Whate’er she meant by ’t, bury it with 
me, 
For since I am 
Love’s martyr, It might breed idolatry 
If into other hands these reliques 
came. 20 
As ’t was humility 
To afford to it all that a soul can do, 
So ’t is some bravery 
That, since you would have none of 
me, I bury some of you. 


THE DREAM 


Dear love, for nothing less than thee 
Would I have broke this happy dream ; 
It was a theme 

For reason, much too strong for fan- 
tasy. 

Therefore thou wak’d’st me wisely ; yet 

My dream thou brok’st not, but con- 
tinued ’st it. 6 

Thou art so true that thoughts of thee 
suffice 

To make dreams truths and fables 
histories ; 

Enter these. arms, for since thou 
thought’st ‘it best 

Not to dream all my dream, let’s act 
the rest. 10 


As lightning, or a taper’s light, 
Thine eyes, and not thy noise, waked 


me; 
Yet I thought thee— 

For thou lov’st. truth—an angel, at 
first sight ; 

But when I saw thou saw’st my heart, 

And knew’st my thoughts beyond an 
angel’s art, 16 

When thou knew’st what I dreamt, 

| when thou knew’st when 

Exeess of joy would wake me, and 
cam ’st then, 

I must confess it could not choose but 


be : 
Profane, to think thee anything but 
thee. } eal 20 


Coming and staying showed thee thee, 
But, rising makes me doubt Asie! now 
Thou art not thou. | 
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That Love is weak where Fear’s as 
strong as he; 

"Tis not all spirit pure and brave 25 

If mixture it of Fear, Shame, Honor 


have. 

Perchanee as torches, which must ready 
be, 

Men light and put out, so thou deal’st 
with me. 

Thou cam’st to kindle, go’st to come: 
then I 

Will dream that hope again, but else 
would die. 30 


THE CANONIZATION 


For God’s sake hold your tongue, and 
let me love; 
Or chide my palsy, or my gout; 
My five gray hairs, or ruined for- 
tune flout; 
With wealth your state, your mind 
‘ with arts improve; 
Take you a course, get you a place, 
Observe his Honor, or his Grace; 6 
Or the king’s real, or his stamped face 
Contemplate; what you will, ap- 
prove, 
So you will let me love. 


‘Alas! alas! who’s injured by my love? 
What merchant’s ships have my 
sighs drowned ? 11 


Who says my tears have overflowed | 


his ground ? 
When did my colds a forward spring 
remove? 
When did the heats which my 
veins fill 
Add one more to the plaguy bill? 
Soldiers find wars, and lawyers find 
out still 16 
Litigious men, which quarrels move, 
Though she and I do love. 


Call us what you will, we are made 
such by love; 
Call her one, me another fly ; 20 
We’re tapers too, and at our own 
cost die, 
And we in us find the eagle and the 
dove. © | 
The phcenix riddle hath more wit 
By us; we two being one, are it; 
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So, to one neutral thing both sexes fit.25 
We die and rise the same, and prove 
Mysterious by this love. 


We can die by it, if not live by love, 
And if unfit for tomb or hearse 29 
Our legend be, it will be fit for verse ; 

And if no piece of chronicle we prove, 


We'll build in sonnets pretty 
rooms ; 

As well a well-wrought urn be- 
comes 


The greatest ashes, as half-acre tombs; 
And by these hymns all shall ap- 
prove 35 

Us canonized for love; 


And thus invoke us, ‘‘You, whom rev- 
erend love 
Made one another’s hermitage ; 
You, to whom love. was peace, that 
now is rage; 
Who did the whole world’s soul con- 
tract, and drove 40 
Into the glasses of your eyes— 
So made such mirrors, and such 
spies, 
That they did all to you epitomize— 


Countries, towns, courts: beg from 
above 
A pattern of your love.’’ my 45 


GEORGE WITHER 


THE LOVER’S RESOLUTION 
Shall I, wasting in despair, 


| Die, because a woman’s fair ? 


Or make pale my cheeks with care 
’Cause another’s rosy are? 
Be she fairer than the day, 5 
Or the flowery meads in May, 
If she think not well of me, 
What care I how fair she be? 


Shall my silly heart be pined, 
’Cause I see a woman kind? 10 
Or a weil disposéd nature 
Joinéd with a lovely feature? 
Be she meeker, kinder, than 
Turtle-dove or pelican, 
If she be not so to me, 15 
What care I how kind she be? | 
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Shall a woman’s virtues move 
Me to perish for her love? 
Or her well deservings known 
Make me quite forget my own? 20 
Be she with that goodness blest 
Which may merit name of Best, 
If she be not such to me, 
What care I how good she be? 


’Cause her fortune seems too high, 25 
Shall I play the fool and die? 
She that bears a noble mind, 
If not outward helps she find, . 
Thinks what with them he would do 
That without them dares her woo; _ 30 
And unless that mind I see, 
What care I how great she be? 


Great, or good, or kind, or fair, 
I will ne’er the more despair ; 
If she love me, this believe, 35 
I will die ere she shall grieve ; 
If she sight me when I woo, 
I can scorn, and let her go; 
For if she be not for me, 
What care I for whom she be? 40 


JOHN WILMOT, EARL OF 
ROCHESTER 


CONSTANCY 


I cannot change, as others do, 
Though you unjustly scorn, 
Since that poor swain that sighs for 
you, 
For you alone was born; 
No, Phyllis, no, your heart to move 5 
A surer way ral “ry, 
And to revenge my slighted love, 
Will still love on, and die. 


When, killed with grief, Amintas lies, 
And you to mind shall call 10 

The sighs that now unpitied rise, 
The tears that vainly fall, 

That welcome hour that ends his smart 
Will then begin your pain, 

For such a faithful tender heart 15 
Can never break in vain. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


SHE WAS A PHANTOM OF 
DELIGHT 


She was a Phantom of delight 

When first she gleamed upon my sight ; 

A lovely Apparition, sent 

To be a moment’s ornament ; 

Her eyes as stars of Twilight fair; 5 

Like Twilight’s, too, her dusky hair; 

But all things else about her drawn 

From May-time and -the’ cheerful 
Dawn ; 

A dancing Shape, an n Image gay, 

To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 10 


I saw her upon nearer view, 

A Spirit, yet a Woman too! 

Her household motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 15 

Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 

A Creature not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and 
smiles. 20 


And now I see with eye serene 

The very pulse of the machine; 

A Being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A Traveler baiaraen life and death; 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 25 

Endurance, foresight, strength, and 
skill ; 

A perfect Woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command ; 

And yet a Spirit still, and bright 

With something of angelic light. 30 


GEORGE GORDON, LORD 
BYRON 


WHEN WE TWO PARTED 


When we two parted 
In silence and tears, 
Half broken- hearted 
To sever for years, 
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Pale grew thy cheek and cold, 5 
Colder thy kiss; 

Truly that hour foretold 

Sorrow to this. 


The dew of the morning 

Sunk chill on my brow; 10 
It felt like the warning 

Of what I feel now. 

Thy vows are all broken, 

And light is thy fame: 

I hear thy name spoken 15 
And share in its shame. 


They name thee before me, 

A knell to mine ear; 

A shudder comes o’er me— 

Why wert thou so dear? 20 
They know not I knew thee, 
Who knew thee too well: 

Long, long shall I rue thee, 

Too deeply to tell. 


In secret we met— 25 
In silence J grieve, 

That thy heart could forget, 

Thy spirit deceive. 

If I should meet thee 

After long years, 30 
How should I greet thee ?— 

With silence and tears. 


THOMAS HOOD 
RUTH 


She stood breast-high amid the corn, 
Clasped by the golden hight of morn, 
Like the sweetheart of the sun, 

Who many a glowing kiss had won. 


On her cheek an autumn flush, 5 
Deeply ripened ;—such a blush 

In the midst of brown was born, 

Like red poppies grown with corn. 


Round her eyes her tresses fell, 
Which were blackest none could tell, 19 
But long lashes veiled a light, 

That had else been all too bright. 
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And her hat, with shady brim, 

Made her tressy forehead dim ;— 

Thus she stood amid the stooks, 15 
Praising God with sweetest looks. 


Sure, I said, Heaven did not mean, 
Where I reap thou should’st but glean; 
Lay thy sheaf adown and come, 

Share my harvest and my home. 20 


ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING 


INCLUSIONS 


O, wilt thou have my hand, Dear, to 
lie along in thine? 
As a little stone in a running stream, it 
seems to lie and pine. 
Now drop the poor pale hand, Dear, 
. unfit to, plight with thine. 


O,. wilt thou. have my. cheek, Dear, 
- drawn closer to thine own? 
My cheek is white, my cheek is worn, 
by many a tear run down. 5 
Now leave a little space, Dear,... 
lest it should wet thine own. 


QO, must thou have my soul, Dear, eom- 
mingled with thy soul ?— 

Red grows the cheek, and warm the 
hand;... the part is in the whole: 

Nor hands nor cheeks keep separate, 
when soul is joined to soul. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 
COME DOWN, O MAID 
From Tut PRINCESS 


Come down, O maid, from yonder 
mountain height. 

What pleasure lives in height (the 
shepherd sang), 

In height and cold, the splendor of the 
hills ? 

But cease to move so near the Heavens, 
and cease 4 
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To glide a sunbeam by the blasted Pine, 

To sit a star upon the sparkling spire; 

And come, for Love is of the valley, 
come, 

For Love is of the valley, come thou 
down 

And find him; by the happy threshold, 
he, 

Or hand in hand with Plenty in the 
maize, 10 

Or red with spirted purple of the vats, 

Or foxlike in the vine; nor cares to 
walk 

With Death and Morning on the Silver 


Horns, 

Nor wilt thou snare him in the white 
ravine, 

Nor find him dropt upon the firths of 
ice, 15 

That huddling slant in furrow-cloven 
falls 


To roll the torrent out of dusky doors. 

But follow; let the torrent dance thee 
down 

To find him in the valley; let the wild 

Lean-headed Eagles yelp alone, and 


leave. 20 
The monstrous ledges there to slope, 
and spill 


Their thousand wreaths of dangling 
water-smoke, 
That like a broken purpose waste in 


air. 
So waste not thou, but come; for all 
the vales 24 


Await thee; azure pillars of the hearth 

Arise to thee; the children call, and I 

Thy shepherd pipe, and sweet is every 
sound, 

Sweeter thy voice, but every sound ‘is 
Sweet ; 

Myriads of rivulets Petia pizoueh 
the lawn, 

The moan of doves i in immemorial ie 

And murmuring of innumerable bees. 


SONGS from MAUD 
XVII 


Go not, happy day, 
From the shining fields, 


,Go not, happy day, 
ptt ital the maiden yields. 
Rosy is the West, 5 
Rosy is the South, 
Roses are her cheeks, 
And a rose her mouth. 
When the happy Yes 
Falters from her lips, 10 
Pass and blush the news 
O’er the blowing ships; 
Over blowing seas, 
Over seas at rest, 
Pass the happy news, 15 
Blush it through the West; 
Till the red man dance 
By his red cedar tree, 
And the red man’s babe 
Leap, beyond the sea. 20 
Blush from West to East, | 
Blush from East to West, 
Till the West is Hast, 
Blush it through the West. 
Rosy is the West, 25 
Rosy is the South, 
Roses are her cheeks, 
And a rose her mouth. 


XXII 


Come into the garden, Maud, 
For the black bat, night, has flown, 
Come into the garden, Maud, 
I am here at the gate alone; 
And the woodbine spices are wafted 
abroad, 5 
And the musk of the rose is blown. 


For a breeze of morning moves, 
And the planet of Love is on high, 
Beginning to faint in the light that she 


loves - 
On a bed of daffodil sky, 10 
To faint in the light of the sun she 
loves, 


To faint in his light, and to die. 


All night have the roses heard 
The flute, violin, bassoon ; 
All night has the casement jessamine 
stirred 15 
To the daneers dancing in tune; 
Till a silence fell with the waking bird, 
_And a hush with the setting moon. 
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I said to the lily, ‘‘There is but one, 19 
With whom she has heart to be gay. 
When will the dancers leave her 
alone? 
She is weary of dance and play.’’ 
Now half to the setting moon are gone, 
And half to the rising day; 
Low on the sand and loud on the stone 
The last wheel echoes away. 26 


I said to the rose, ‘‘The brief night 
goes 
In babble and revel and wine. 
O young lord-lover, what sighs are 
those, 


- For one that will never be thine? 30 | 


But mine, but mine,’’ so I sware to the 
rose, 


‘Forever and ever, mine.”’ 


And the soul of the rose went into 
my blood, 
As the music clashed in the Hall; 
And long by the garden lake I stood, 35 
For I heard your rivulet fall 
From the lake to the meadow and on 
to the wood, 
Our wood, that is dearer than all; 


From the meadow your walks have left 
So sweet 
That whenever a March-wind sighs 40 
He sets the jewel-print of your feet 
In violets blue as your eyes, 
To the woody hollows in which we meet 
And the valleys of Paradise. 


_ The slender acacia would not shake 45 
One long milk-bloom on the tree; 
The white lake-blossom fell into the 

lake 
As the pimpernel dozed on the lea; 
But the rose was awake all night for 
your sake, 
Knowing your promise to me; 50 
The lies and roses were all awake, 
They sighed for the dawn and thee. 


Queen rose of the rosebud garden of 
girls, 
Come hither, the dances are done, 54 
In gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls, 
Queen lily and rose in one; 


Shine out, little head, sunning over 
with curls, 
To the flowers, and be their sun. 


There has fallen a splendid tear 
From the passion-flower at the gate. 

She is coming, my dove, my dear; 61 
She is coming, my life, my fate. 


_The red rose cries, ‘‘She is near, she is 


near ;’’ 
And the white rose weeps, ‘‘She is 
late ;’’ 
The larkspur listens, ‘‘I hear, I hear;’’ 
And the lily whispers, ‘‘I wait.’’ 66 


She is coming, my own, my sweet; 
Were it ever so airy a tread, 

My heart would hear her and beat, 
Were it earth in an earthy bed; 70 


_ My dust would hear her and beat, 


Had I lain for a century dead, 
Would start and tremble. under her 
feet, 
And blossom in purple and red. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWIN- 
BURNE 


LOVE AT SEA 


We are in love’s land to-day: 
Where shall we go? 
Love, shall we start or stay, 
Or sail or row? 
There’s many a wind and way, 5 
And never a May but May; 
We are in love’s hand to-day ; 
Where shall we go? 


Our land-wind is the breath 
Of sorrows kissed to death, 10 
And Joys that were: 
Our ballast is a rose; 
Our way lies where God Pndwh 
And love knows where. 
We are in love’s hand to-day— 


Our seamen are fledged Loves, 16 
Our masts are bills of doves, 
Our decks fine gold; 
Our ropes are dead maids’ hair, 
Our stores are love-shafts fair 20 
And manifold. 
We are in love’s land to-day— 
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Where shall we land you, sweet? 
On fields of strange men’s feet, 
Or fields near home? 25 
Or where the fire-flowers blow, 
Or where the flowers of snow, 
Or flowers of foam? 
We are in love’s hand to-day— 


Land me, she says, where love 30 
Shows but one shaft, one dove, 
One heart, one hand. 
—A shore lke that, my dear,. 
Lies where no man will steer, 
No maiden land. 35 


Imitated from Théophile’ Gautier. 


SAPPHICS 


All the night sleep came not upon my 
eyelids, 
Shed not dew, nor shook nor unclosed 
a feather, 
Yet with lips shut close and with eyes 
of iron ! 
Stood and beheld me. 


Then to me so lying awake a vision 5 
Came without sleep over the seas and 
: touched me, 
Softly touched mine eyelids and lips; 
and I too, 
Full of the vision, 


Saw the white implacable Aphrodite, 
Saw the hair unbound, and the feet 


unsandalled 10 
Shine as fire of sunset on western 
waters ; 


Saw the reluctant 


Feet, the straining plumes of the doves 
that drew her, 
Looking always, looking with necks re- 


verted, 
Back to Lesbos, back to the hills where- 
under — 
Shone Mitylene; 16 
Heard ‘the flying feet of the Loves be- 
hind her 
Make a sudden thunder: upon. the 
waters, 
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As the thunder flung from the strong 
unclosing 
Wings of a great wind. 


So the goddess fled from her place, 
with awful 21 
Sound of feet and thunder of wings 
around her; 
While behind a clamor of singing 
women 
Severed the twilight. 


Ah the singing, ah the delight, the 
passion ! 
All the Loves wept, listening ; sick with 
anguish, 26 
Stood the crowned nine Muses about 
Apollo; 
Fear was upon them, 


While the tenth sang wonderful things 
they knew not. 
Ah, the tenth, the Lesbian! the nine 
were silent, 
None endured the sound of her song 
for weeping ; 31 
Laurel by laurel, 


Faded all their crowns; but about her 
forehead, 
Round her woven tresses and ashen 
temples 
White as dead snow, paler than grass 
in summer, 
Ravaged with kisses, 36 


Shone a light of fire as a crown for 
ever. 
Yea, almost the implacable Aphrodite 
Paused, and almost wept; such a song 
was that song; 
Yea, by her name too 


Called her, saying, ‘‘Turn to me, O my 
Sappho!”’ 41 
Yet she turned her face from the 
Loves, she saw not 
Tears or laughter darken immortal eye- 
lids, | 
Heard not about her 


Fearful fitful wings of the doves de- 
parting, - 
Saw not how the bosom of Aphrodite 46 
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Shook with weeping, saw not her 
shaken raiment, 


Saw not her hands wrung; 


Saw the Lesbians kissing across their 
smitten 
Lutes with lips more sweet than the 
sound of lute-strings, 
Mouth to mouth and hand upon hand, 
her chosen, 
Fairer than all men; 52 


Only saw the beautiful lips and fingers, 
Full of songs and kisses and little whis- 


pers, 
Full of music; only beheld among them 
Soar, as a bird soars 56 
Newly. fledged, her, visible song, a 
marvel, 
Made of perfect sound and exceeding 
passion, 
Sweetly shapen, terrible, full of thun- 
ders 


Clothed with the wind’s wings. 


Then rejoiced she, laughing with love, 
and scattered 61 
Roses, awful roses of holy blossom ; 
Then the Loves thronged sadly with 
hidden faces 
Round Aphrodite, 


Then the Muses, stricken at heart, were 
silent ; 
Yea, the gods waxed pale; such a song 
was that song. 66 
_All reluctant, all with a fresh repul- 
s10n, 
Fled from before her. 


All withdrew long since, and the land 
was barren, 
Full of fruitless women and music 


only. 
Now perchance, when winds are as- 
suaged at sunset, 71 


-Lulled at the dewfall, 


By the gray sea-side, unassuaged, un- 


heard of, 

Unbeloved, unseen in the ebb of twi- 
light, 

Ghosts of outcast women return la- 
menting, 


Purged not in Lethe, 76 
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Clothed about with flame and with 
tears, and singing 
Songs that move the heart of the 
shaken heaven, 
Songs that break the heart of the earth 
with pity, 
Hearing, to hear them. 80 


GEORGE MEREDITH 
LOVE IN THE VALLEY 


Under yonder beech-tree single on the 
green-sward, 

Couched with her arms behind her - 
golden head, 

Knees and tresses folded to slip and 
ripple idly, 

Lies my young love sleeping in the 


shade. 
Had I the heart to slide an arm beneath 
her, 5 


Press her parting lips as her waist I 
gather slow, 
Waking in amazement she could not 
but embrace me: 
Then would she hold me and never 
let me go? 


Shy as the squirrel and wayward as the 
swallow, 
Swift as the swallow along the river’s 
hight 10 
Cireleting the surface to meet his mir- 
rored winglets, 
Fleeter she seems in her stay than in 
| her flight. 
Shy as the squirrel that leaps among 
the pine-tops, 
Wayward as the swallow overhead at 


set of sun, 
She whom I love is hard to eatch and 
conquer, 15 


Hard, but oh, the glory of the win- 
ning were she won! 


When her mother tends her before the 
laughing mirror, 
Tying up her laces, looping up her 
hair, 
Often she thinks, were this wild thing 
wedded, 
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More love should I have, and much 
less care. 20 
When her mother tends her before the 
lhghted mirror, 
Loosening her laces, combing down 
her curls, 
Often she thinks, were this wild thing 
wedded, 
I should miss but one for many boys 
and girls. — 


Heartless she is as the shadow in the 
meadows 25 
Flying to the hills on a blue and 
breezy noon. 
_No, she is athirst and drinking up her 
wonder : 
Earth to her is young as the slip of 
the new moon. 
Deals she an unkindness, 
rapid measure, ‘ 
Even as in a dance; and her smile 
can heal no less: 30 
Like the swinging May-cloud that pelts 
the flowers with hailstones 
Off a sunny border, she was made to 
bruise and bless. 


’tis but her 


Lovely are the curves of the white owl 
sweeping 
Wavy in the dusk. lit by one large 
star. 
Lone on the fir-branch, his rattle-note 
unvaried, 35 
Brooding o’er the gloom, spins the 
brown eve-jar. 
Darker grows the valley, more and 
more forgetting: 
So were it with me if forgetting 
could be willed. 
Tell the grassy hollow that holds the 
bubbling well-spring, 
Tell it to forget the source that keeps 
it filled. 40 


Stepping down the hill with her fair 
companions, 
Arm in arm, all against the raying 
West, 


Boldly she sings, to the merry tune she | 


marches, 
Brave in her shape, and sweeter un- 
possessed. 
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Sweeter, for she is what my heart first 
awaking 45 
Whispered the world was; morning 
light is»she. 
Love that so desires would fain keep 
her changeless ; 
Fain would fling the net, and fain 
have her free. 


Happy happy time, when the white 
star hovers 
Low over dim fields fresh with 
bloomy dew, 50 
Near the face of dawn, that draws 
athwart the darkness, 
Threading it with color, like yewber- 
ries the yew. 
Thicker crowd the shades as the grave 
East deepens 
Glowing, and with crimson a long 
cloud swells. 
Maiden still the morn is; and strange 
she is, and secret ; 55 
Strange her eyes; her cheeks are cold 
as cold sea-shells. 


Sunrays, leaning on our southern hills 
and lighting 
Wild cloud-mountains that drag the 
hills along, 
Oft ends the day of your shifting bril- 
hant laughter 
Chill as a dull face frowning on a 
song. 60 
Ay, but shows the South-west a ripple- 
feathered bosom 
Blown to silver while the clouds are 
shaken and ascend 
Scaling the mid-heavens as they stream, 
there comes a sunset 
Rich, deep like love in beauty with- 
out end. 


When at dawn she sighs, and like an 
infant to the window 65 
Turns grave eyes craving light, re- 
leased from dreams, 
Beautiful she looks, like a ‘white water- 
lily 
Bueeine out of bud in havens of the 
streams. 
When from bed she rises Bhiad ‘from 
neck to ankle . 
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In her long nightgown sweet as 


boughs of May, 70 
Beautiful she looks, like a tall garden- 
lily 


Pure from the night, and splendid 
for the day. 


Mother of the dews, dark eye-lashed 
twilight, 
Low-ldded twilight, o’er the valley’s 
brim, 
Rounding on thy breast sings the dew- 
delighted skylark, : 75 
Clear as though the dew-drops had 
their voice in him. 
Hidden where the rose-flush drinks the 
rayless planet, 
Fountain-full he pours the spraying 
fountain-showers. 


Let me hear her laughter, I would have . 


her ever 


Cool as dew in twilight, the lark | 


above the flowers. 80 


All the girls are out with their baskets 
for the primrose; 
Up lanes, woods through, they troop 
in joyful bands. 
My sweet leads: she knows not why, 
but now she loiters, 
Eyes the bent anemones, and hangs 


her hands. 
Such a look will tell that the violets 
are peeping, 85 


Coming the rose: and unaware a cry 
Springs in her bosom for odors and for 
color, 
~ Covert and the nightingale 
knows not why. 


she 


Kerchiefed head and chin she darts be- 
tween her tulips, © 
Streaming like a willow gray in ar- 
rowy rain: 90 
Some bend beaten cheek to gravel, and 
their angel 
She will be; she lifts them, and on 
she speeds again. 
Black the driving raincloud breasts the 
iron gate-way: 
She is forth to cheer a neighbor lack- 
ing mirth. 
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So when sky and grass met rolling 


dumb for thunder 95 
Saw I once a white dove, sole light of 
earth. 


Prim little scholars are the flowers of 
her garden, 
Trained to stand in rows, and asking 
if they please. 
I might love them well but for loving 
more the wild ones: 
O my wild ones! they tell me more 


than these. 100 
You, my wild: one, you tell of honied 
field-rose, 


Violet, blushing eglantine in life; 
and even as they, 
They by the wayside are earnest. of 
your goodness, 
You are of life’s, on the banks that 
line the way. 


Peering at her, chamber the. white 
crowns the red rose, 105 
Jasmine winds the porch with stars 
two and three. 
Parted is the window; she sleeps; the 
starry Jasmine 
Breathes a falling breath that carries 
thoughts of me. 
Sweeter unpossessed, have I said of her 
my sweetest ? 
Not while she sleeps: while she sleeps 
the jasmine breathes, 110 
Luring her to love; she sleeps; the 
starry jasmine 
Bears me to her pillow under white 
rose-wreaths. 


Yellow with birdfoot-trefoil are the 
erass-glades ; 
Yellow with cinquefoil of the dew- 
eray leaf; 
Yellow with stonecrop; the moss- 
mounds are yellow; 115 
Blue-necked the wheat sways, yellow- 
ing to the sheaf. 
Green-yellow bursts from the copse the 
laughing yaffle ; 
Sharp:as a sickle is the edge of shade 
and shine: 
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Earth in her heart laughs looking at 

the heavens, 
Thinking of the harvest: I look and 
think of mine. 120 


This I may know: her dressing and un- 
dressing 
Such a change of light shows as when 
the skies in sport 
Shift from cloud to moonlight; or edg- 
ing over thunder 


Slips a ray of sun; or sweeping into 


port 
White sails furl; or on the ocean 
borders 125 
White sails lean along the waves 
leaping green. 
Visions of her shower before me, but 
from eyesight 
Guarded she would be like the sun 
were she seen. 


Front door and back of the mossed old 


farmhouse 
Open with the morn, and in a breezy 
link 130 


Freshly sparkles garden to stripe- 
shadowed orchard, 
Green across a rill where on sand the 
minnows wink, 
Busy in the grass the early sun of sum- 
mer 
Swarms, and the blackbird’s mellow 
fluting notes 
Call my darling up with round and 
roguish chatlenge: 135 
Quaintest, richest carol of all the 
singing throats! 


Cool was the woodside; cool as her 
white dairy 
Keeping sweet the cream-pan; and 
there the boys from school, 
Cricketing below, rushed brown and 
red with sunshine; 
O the dark translucence of the deep- 
eyed cool! 140 
Spying from the farm, herself she 
fetched a pitcher 
Full of milk, and tilted for each in 
turn the beak. 
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Then a little fellow, mouth up and on 
‘ tiptoe, 
Said, ‘‘I will kiss you’’: she laughed 
and leaned her cheek. 


Doves of the fir-wood walling high our 
red roof - 145 
Through the long noon coo, crooning 
through the coo. 
Loose droop the leaves, and down the 
sleepy roadway 
Sometimes pipes a chaffinch; loose 
droops the blue. 
Cows flap a slow tail knee-deep in the 
river, 
Breathless, given up to sun and gnat 
and fly. 150 
Nowhere is she seen; and if I see her 
nowhere, 
Lightning may come, straight rains 
and tiger sky. 


0 the golden sheaf, the rustling treas- 


ure-armful ! 
O the nutbrown tresses ne in- 
terlaced ! 
O the treasure-tresses one ree over 
Nodding! O the girdle slack about 
the waist! 156 


| Slain are the poppies that shot their 


- random scarlet 
Quick amid the wheat-ears: wound 
about the waist, 
Gathered, see these brides of Earth one 
blush of ripeness! 
O the nutbrown tresses nodding in- 
terlaced! 160 


Large and smoky red the sun’s cold 
disk drops, 

Clipped by naked hills, 
shaded snow: 
Eastward large and still lights up a 

bower of moonrise, 
Whenee at her leisure steps the moon 


on violet 


aglow. 

Nightlong on black print-branches our 
beech-tree 165 

_Gazes in this whiteness: nightlong 
eould I. 

Here may life on death or death on life 
be painted. 

Let me clasp her soul to know she 

cannot die! 
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Gossips count her faults; they scour a 
narrow chamber 
Where there is no window, read not 
heaven or her. 170 
‘“When she was a tiny,’’ one aged 
woman quavers, 
Plucks at my heart and leads me by 
the ear. : 
Faults she had once as she learned to 
run and tumbled: 
Faults of feature some see, beauty 
not complete. 
Yet, good gossips, beauty that makes 
holy 175 
Earth and air, may have faults from 
head to feet. 


Hither she comes; she comes to me; 
she lingers, 
Deepens her brown eyebrows, while 
in new surprise 
High rise the lashes in wonder of a 


stranger ; 
Yet am I the light and living of her 
eyes. 180 


Something friends have told her fills 
her heart to brimming, 
Nets her in her blushes, and wounds 
her, and tames.— 
Sure of her haven, O like a dove alight- 
ing, 
Arms up, she dropped: our souls 
were in our names. 


Soon will she lie like a white frost sun- 


rise. 185 
Yellow oats and brown wheat, barley 
pale as rye, 


Long since your sheaves have yielded 
: to the thresher, 
Felt the girdle loosened, seen the 
tresses fly. 
Soon will she lie like a blood-red sunset. 
Swift with the to-morrow, green- 
winged Spring ! 190 
Sing from the South-West, bring her 
back the truants, 
Nightingale and swallow, song and 
dipping wing. 


Soft new beech-leaves, up to beamy 
April 
Spreading bough on bough a prim- 
rose mountain, you, 


Lucid in the moon, raise lilies to the 
sky-fields, 195 
Youngest green transfused in silver 
shining through: 
Fairer than the lly, than the wild 
white cherry: 
Fair as in image my seraph love ap- 
pears 
Borne to me by dreams when dawn is 
at my eyelids: 
Fair as in the flesh she swims to me 
on tears. 200 


Could I find a place to be alone with 
heaven, , 
I would speak my heart out: heaven 
is my need. 
Every woodland tree is flushing like 
the dogwood, 
Flashing like the whitebeam, sway- 
ing like the reed. 
Flushing lke the dogwood crimson in 


October ; 205 
Streaming like the flag-reed South- 
West blown; 
Flashing as in gusts the sudden-lighted 
whitebeam: 
All seem to know what is for heaven 
alone. 


WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY 
TO A.D. 


The nightingale has a lyre of gold, 
The lark’s is a clarion call, 
And the blackbird plays but a box- 
wood flute, . 
But I love him best of all. 


For his song is all of the joy of life, 5 
And we in the mad, spring weather, 

We two have listened till he sang 
Our hearts and lips together. 


AUSTIN DOBSON 
THE WANDERER 


Love comes back to his vacant dwell- 
ing,— A 

The old, old Love that we knew of 
yore! (3 
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We see him stand by the open door, b 
With his great eyes sad, and his bosom 
swelling. 


He makes as though in our arms re- 
pelling, 5 

He fain would lie as he lay before ;— 
Love comes back to his vacant dwell- 


ing.—- 
The old, old Love that we knew of 
yore! (A 


Ah, who shall help us from, over-spell- 
ing 9 
That sweet forgotten, forbidden lore! 
E’en as. we doubt in our heart once 
more 
With a rush of tears to our eyelids 
welling, 
Love comes back to his vacant dwelling. 


ALFRED EDWARD HOUSMAN 
WHITE IN THE MOON 


White in the moon the long road lies, 
The moon stands blank above; 

White in the moon the long road hes 
That leads me from my love. 


Still hangs the hedge without a gust, 5 
Still, still the shadows stay: 
My feet upon the moonht dust 
Pursue the ceaseless way. 


The world is round, so travellers tell, 
And straight though reach the track, 
Trudge on, trudge on, ’twill all be 
well, | 11 

The way will guide one back. 


But ere the circle homeward hies 
Far, far it must remove: | 
White in the moon the long road lies 15 
That leads me from my love. 


ROBERT BRIDGES 
MY DELIGHT AND THY DELIGHT 
My delight and thy delight 


Walking, like two angels white, 
In the gardens of the night: 
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My desire and thy desire | 
Twining to a tongue of fire, 5 
Leaping live, and laughing higher; 


Through the everlasting strife 
In the mystery of life. 


Love, from whom the world begun, 
Hath the secret of the sun. 10 


Love can tell, and love alone, 
Whence the million stars were strown, 
Why each atom knows its own, 

How, in spite of woe and death, 

Gay is life, and sweet is breath: 15 


This he taught us, this we knew, 
Happy in his science true, 

Hand in hand as we stood 

Neath the shadows of the wood, 
Heart to heart as we lay 20 
In the dawning of the day. 


LAURENCE BINYON 


O WORLD, BE NOBLER 


O World, be nobler, for her sake! 
If she but knew thee what thou art, 
What wrongs are borne, what deeds are 
done 
In thee, beneath thy daily sun, 
Know’st thou not that her tender 
heart 5 
For pain and very shame would break ? 
O World, be nobler, for her sake! 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


TO ELLEN 


And Ellen, when the graybeard years 
Have brought us to lfe’s evening 
hour, 
And all the crowded Past appears 
A tiny scene of sun and shower, 


Then, if I read the page aright 5 
Where Hope, the soothsayer, reads 
our lot, 


Thyself shalt own the page was bright, 
Well that we loved, woe had we not, 
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When Mirth is dumb and Flattery’s 
fled 
And mute thy music’s dearest tone, 
When all but Love itself is dead 11 
And all but deathless Reason gone. 


SIDNEY LANIER 
EVENING SONG 


Look off, dear Love, across the. sallow 
sands, 
And mark yon meeting of the sun 
and sea, 
How long they kiss in sight of all the 
lands. 
Ah! longer, longer, we. 


} ‘> 
Ae as a 


Now in the sea’s red vintage melts the 


sun, 5 
As Egypt’ s pearl dissolved in Posy 
wine, Ane bed? shlereteca 


And Cleopatra’ ae drinks all. Tis 
i 


j 
Live! lay ine hand in mine. 


Come forth, sweet stars, and comfort 
heaven’s heart ; 
Glimmer, ye waves, round else un- 
lighted sands. 10 
O night! divorce our,sun and sky apart, 
ever| our lips,{ our hands. 


WILLIAM VAUGHN MOODY 
HEART’S WILD-FLOWER 


To-night her lids shall lift again, slow, 
soft, with vague desire, 

And lay about my breast and brain 
their hush of spirit fire, 

And I shall take the sweet of pain as 
the laborer his hire. 


And though no word shall e’er be said 
to ease the ghostly sting, 

And though our hearts, unhoused, un- 
fed, must still go wandering, 5 

My sign is set upon her head while 
stars do meet and sing. 


Not such a sign aS women wear who 
’ make their foreheads tame 
With life’s long tolerance, and bear 
love’s sweetest, humblest name, 
Nor such as passion eateth bare with 
its crown of tears and flame. 


Nor such a sign as happy friend sets i 
his friend’s dear brow 

When meadow-pipings break and blend 
to a key of autumn woe, 

And the woodland says playtime ’s at 
end, best unclasp hands and go. 


But where she strays, through blight or 
blooth, one fadeless flower she 
wears, 

A little gift God gave my youth,— 
whose petals dim were fears, 
Awes, adorations, songs of ruth, hesi- 

tancies, and tears. 15 


O heart of mine, with all thy powers 
of white beatitude, 

What are the dearest. of God’s dowers 
to the children of his blood? 

How blow the shy, shy wilding flowers 
in the hollows of his wood! 


ZOE AKINS 


I AM THE WIND 


| I am the wind that wavers, 


You are the certain land; 
I am the shadow that passes 
Over the sand. 


I am the leaf that quivers, 5 
You the unshaken tree; 

You are the stars that are steadfast, 
Iam the sea. 


You are the hight eternal— 

Like a toreh I shall die. 10 
You are the surge of deep musie, 

I but a-ery! 
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EMILY BRONTE 
MY LADY’S GRAVE 


The linnet in the rocky dells, 
The moor-lark in the air, 

The bee among the heather bells 
That hide my lady fair: 


The wild deer browse above her breast ; 
The wild birds raise their brood; 6 

And they, her smiles of love caressed, 
Have left her solitude! 


I ween, that when the grave’s dark 


wall 
Did first her form retain, 10 
They thought their hearts could ne’er 
recall 


The light of joy again. 


They thought the tide of grief would 
flow 
Unchecked through future years; 
But where is all their anguish now, 15 
And where are all their tears? 


Well, let them fight for honor’s breath, 
Or pleasure’s shade pursue— 

The dweller in the land of death 
Is changed and careless too. 20 


And, if their eyes should watch and 
weep 
Till sorrow’s source were dry, 
She would not, in her tranquil sleep, 
Return a single sigh! 


Blow, west wind, by the lonely mound ; 
And murmur, summer streams— 26 
There is no need of other sound 
To soothe my lady’s dreams. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 
CROSSING THE BAR 


Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 


And may there be no moaning of the 
barueask 
When I put out to sea, 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 

Too full for sound and foam, 6 

When that which drew from out the 
boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 


And after that the, dark! 10 
And may there be no sadness of fare- 
well 


When I embark ; 


For though from out our bourne of 
Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 15 
When I have crossed the bar. 


ROBERT BROWNING 


PROSPICE 


Fear death? to feel the fog in my 
throat, 
The mist in my face, 
When the snows begin, and the blasts 
denote 
I am nearing the place, 
The power of the night, the press of 
the storm, 
_ The post of the foe; 
Where he stands, the "Arch Fear in a 
visible form, 
Yet the strong man must go: 
For the journey is done and the sum- 
mit attained, 
And the barriers fall, 10 
Though a battle’s to fight ere the guer- 
don be gained, 
The reward of it all. 
I was ever a fighter, so—one fight 
more, 
The best and the last! 
I would hate that death bandaged my 
eyes, and forbore, — 15 
And bade me creep past. 
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No! let me taste the whole of it, fare 
like my peers 
The heroes of old, 
Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad 
life’s arrears 


Of pain, darkness and cold. 20 
For sudden the worst turns the best to 
the brave, 


The black minute’s at end, 
And the elements’ rage, the fiend- 
voices that rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 
Shall change, shall become first a peace 
out of pain, 25 
Then a light, then thy breast, 
O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp 
thee again, 
And with God be the rest! 


EPILOGUE TO ASOLANDO 


At the midnight in the silence of the 
sleep-time, _ 

When you set your fancies free, 
Will they pass to, where—by death, 
fools think, imprisoned— 

Low he lies who once so loved you, 
whom you loved so, 
—Pity me? 5 


Oh, to love so, be so loved, yet so mis- 

taken ! 
What had I on earth to do 

With the slothful, with the mawkish, 
the unmanly ? 

Like the aimless, helpless, hopeless, did 
I drivel 

—Being—who?* 10 


One who never turned his back but 
marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were 

worsted, wrong would triumph, 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight 
better, 

Sleep to wake. ~ 15 


No, at noonday in the bustle of man’s 
work-time 
Greet the unseen with a cheer! 
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Bid him forward, breast and back as 
either should be, 

‘*Strive and thrive!’’ ery ‘‘Speed;— 
fight on, fare ever 

There as here!’’ 20 


MATTHEW ARNOLD 
THE LAST WORD 


Creep into thy narrow bed, 

Creep, and let no more be said! 
Vain thy onset! all stands fast. 
Thou thyself must break at last. 


Let the long contention cease! 5 
Geese are swans, and swans are geese. 
Let them have it how they will! 

Thou are tired; best be still. 


They out-talked thee, hissed thee, tore 
thee? 

Better men fared thus before thee; 19 

Iired their ringing shot and. passed, 

Hotly charged—and sank at last. 


Charge once more, then, and be dumb! 
Let the victors, when they come, — 
When the forts of folly fall, 15 
Find thy body by the wall! 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWIN- 
BURNE 


THE GARDEN OF PROSERPINE 


Here, where the world is quiet, 
Here, where all trouble seems 
Dead winds’ and spent waves’ riot 
In doubtful dreams of dreams; 
I watch the green field growing 5 
For reaping folk and sowing, 
For harvest-time and mowing, 
A sleepy world of streams. 


I am tired of tears and laughter, 
And men that laugh and weep; 10 
Of what may come hereafter 
For men that sow to reap: 
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J am weary of days and hours, 

Blown buds of barren flowers, 

Desires and dreams and powers, 15 
And everything but sleep. 


Here life has death for neighbor, 
And far from eye or ear 
Wan waves and wet winds labor, | 
Weak ships and spirits steer ; 20 
They drive adrift, and whither 
They wot not who make thither ; 
But no such winds blow hither, 
And no such things grow here. 


No growth of moor or coppice, 25 
No heather-flower or vine, 
But bloomless buds of poppies, 
Green grapes of Proserpine, 
Pale beds of blowing rushes, 
Where no leaf blooms or blushes 30 
Save this whereout she crushes 
For dead men deadly wine. 


Pale, without name or number, 
In fruitless fields of corn, 

They bow themselves and slumber 35 
All night till light is born; 

And like a soul belated, 

In hell and heaven unmated, 

By cloud and mist abated 
Comes out of darkness morn. 40 


Though one were strong as seven, 

He too with death shall dwell, 
Nor wake with wings in heaven, 

Nor weep for pains in hell; 
Though one were fair as roses, 45 
His beauty clouds and closes; 

And well though love reposes, 

In the end it is not well. 


Pale, beyond porch and portal, 
Crowned with calm leaves, she stands 

Who gathers all things mortal 51 
With cold immortal hands; 

Her languid lips are sweeter 

Than love’s who fears to greet her 

To men that mix and meet her 55 
From many times and lands. 


She waits for each and other, 
She waits for all men born; 
Forgets the earth her mother, 
The life of fruits and corn; 60 
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And spring and seed and swallow 

Take wing for her and follow 

Where summer song rings hollow 
And flowers are put to scorn. 


There go the loves that wither, 65 
The old loves with wearier wings; 
And all dead years draw thither, 
And all disastrous things; 
Dead dreams of days forsaken, 
Blind buds that snows have shaken, 70 
Wild leaves that winds have taken, 
Red strays of ruined springs. 


We are not sure of sorrow, 
And joy was never sure; 
To-day will die to-morrow; 75 
Time stoops to no man’s lure; 
And love, grown faint and fretful, 
With lips but half regretful 
Sighs, and with eyes forgetful 
Weeps that no loves endure. 80 


From too much love of living, 
From hope and fear set free, 
We thank with brief thanksgiving 
Whatever gods may be 
That no life lives for ever ; 85 
That dead men rise up never; 
That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea. 


Then star nor sun shall waken, 
Nor any change of light: 90 
Nor sound of waters shaken, 
Nor any sound or sight: . 
Nor wintry leaves nor vernal, 
Nor days nor things diurnal: 
Only the sleep eternal 95 
In an eternal night. 


‘) 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


REQUIEM 


Under the wide and starry sky, 

Dig the grave and let me lie. 

Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will. 


This be the verse you grave for me: 

Here he lies where he longed to be; 

Home is the sailor, home from sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 
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WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY 
I, M.: MARGARITA SORORI 


A late lark twitters from the quiet 
skies ; 

And from the west, 

Where the sun, his day’s work ended, 

Lingers as in content, 

There falls on the old, gray city 5 

An influence luminous and serene, 

A shining peace. 


The smoke ascends 

In a rosy-and-golden haze. The spires 

Shine, and are changed. In the valley 

Shadows rise. The lark sings on. The 
sun, 11 

Closing his benediction, 

Sinks, and the darkening air 

Thrills with a sense of the triumphing 
night— 

Night with her train of stars 15 

And her great gift of sleep... 


So be my passing! 

My task accomplished and the long day 
done, 

My wages taken, and in my heart 

Some late lark singing, 20 

Let me be gathered to the quiet west, 

The sundown splendid and serene, 

Death. 


AUSTIN DOBSON 
THE DANCE OF DEATH 


(AFTER HOLBEIN) 


*“Contra vim MORTIS 
Non est medicamen in hortis.” 


‘He is the despots’ Despot. All must 
bide, 

Later or soon, the message of his 
might ; 

Princes and potentates their heads 
must hide, 

Touched by the awful sigil of his 
right ; 


Beside the Kaiser he at eve doth wait 5 


And pours a potion in his cup of state; 
The stately Queen his bidding must 


obey ; 

No. keen- aye Cardinal shall him 
affray 

And to the Dame that wantoneth he 
saith— 

‘“Let be, Sweet-heart, to junket and to 
play.’’ 10 

There is no king more terrible than 
Death. 


The lusty Lord, rejoicing in his pride, 
He draweth down; before the arméd 


Knight 

With jingling bridle-rein he still doth 
ride; 

He crosseth the strong Captain in the 
fight ; 15 

The Burgher grave he beckons from 
debate ; 


He hales the Abbot by his shaven pate, 
Nor for the Abbess’ wailing will delay ; 
No brawling Mendicant shall say him 


nay ; 
B’en to the pyx the Priest he follow- 
eth, 20 
Nor can the Leech his chilling finger 
Sta: ves 
There is no King more terrible than 
Death. 


All things must bow to him. And woe 
betide 
The Wine-bibber,—the Roisterer by 


night ; 
Him the feast-master, many bouts de- 
fied, 25 


Him ’twixt the pledging and the cup 
shall smite ; 

Woe to the Lender at usurious rate, 

The hard Rich Man, the _hireling 
Advocate ; 

Woe to the Judge that selleth Law for 


pay ; 
Woe to the Thief that like a beast of 


prey 30 
With creeping tread the traveller 
harryeth :— 
These in their sin, the sudden sword 
shall slay. ... 


There is no King more terrible than 
Death. 
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He hath no pity,—nor will be denied. 
When the low hearth is gammished and 


bright, 35 

Grimly he flingeth the an portal 
wide, 

And steals the Infant in the Mother’s 
sight ; 

He hath no pity for the scorned of 
fate :— 


He spares not Lazarus lying at the 


- gate, 

Nay, nor the Blind that stumbleth as 
he may; 40 

Nay, the tired Ploughman,—at the 
sinking ray,— 

In the last ow ,—feels an icy. breath, 

And knows a hand hath turned the 
team astray. 

There is no King 3 more terrible than 


Death. 
He hath no pity. For the new-made 
Bride, 45 
Blithe with the promise of her life’s 
delight, 
That ae dbs gladly by her Husband’s 
side, 
He with the clatter of his drum doth 
fright ; 
He scares the Virgin. at the Convent 
erate ; 
The Maid half-won, the Lover pas- 
sionate; . 50 
He hath no grace for weakness and 
decay : 


The tender Wife, the Widow bent and 


gray, 
The feeble Sire whose footstep falter- 


eth,— 

All these he leadeth by the lonely 
way. 

There is no ) King more terrible than 
Death. 7 55 


ENVOY 


Youth, for whose ear and monishing | 


of late, 
I sang of Prodigals and lost estate, 
Have thou thy joy of living and be gay ; 


But know not less that there must come 


a day,— ; 
Aye, and perchance e’en now. it 
hasteneth,— 60 
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When thine own heart shall speak to 
* thee and say,— 
There is no King more terrible than 


Death. f - 


RICHARD MIDDLETON 
PAGAN EPITAPH 


Servant of the eternal Must 
I he here, here let me lie, 
In the ashes and the dust, 
Dreaming, dreaming pleasantly. 
When I lived=I sought no wings, 5 
Schemed no heaven, planned no hell, 
But, content with little things, 
Made an earth, and it was well. 


Song and laughter, food and wine, 
Roses, roses red and white, 10 
And a star or two to shine 
On my dewy world at night. 
Lord, what more could I desire? 
With my little heart of clay. 


I have lit no eternal fire 15 
To burn my dreams on Judgment 
Day! 


Well I loved, but they who knew 

What my laughing heart could be, 
What my singing lips eould do, 

Lie a-dreaming here with me. 20 


I ean feel their finger-tips 
Stroke the darkness from my face, 
And the musie of their lips 
Fills my pleasant resting-place 
In the ashes and the dust, 25 
Where I wonder as I lie, 
Servant of the eternal Must, 
Dreaming, dreaming pleasantly. 


THOMAS HARDY 


MY SPIRIT WILL NOT HAUNT 
THE MOUND 


My spirit will not haunt the mound 
Above my breast, 

But travel, memory-possessed, 

To where my tremulous being found 
Life largest, best. 5 
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My phantom-footed shape will go 
When nightfall grays 

Hither and thither along the ways 

I and another used to know 
In backward days. 10 


And there you'll find me, if a jot 
You still should care 

For me, and for my curious air; 

If otherwise, then I shall not, 
For you, be there. 15 


“AE.” (GEORGE WILLIAM 
RUSSELL) 


WHEN 


When mine hour is come 

Let no teardrop fall : 

And no darkness hover 

Round me where [I lie. 

Let the vastness eall 5 
One who was its lover, 

Let me breathe the sky. 


Where the lordly light 

Walks along the world, 

And its silent tread 10 
Leaves the grasses bright, 

Leaves the flowers uncurled, 

Let me to the dead : 
Breathe a gay goodnight. 


WALT WHITMAN 
THE LAST INVOCATION 
At the last, tenderly, 


From the walls of the powerful for- 
tressed house, 
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From the elasp of the knitted locks, 
from the keep of the well-closed 
doors, 

Let me be wafted. 


Let me glide noiselessly forth; 5 

With the key of softness unlock the 
locks—with a whisper, 

Set ope the doors O soul. 

Tenderly—be not impatient, 

(Strong is your hold O mortal flesh, 

Strong is your hold O love.) 10 


DAREST THOU NOW, O SOUL 


Darest thou now, O soul, 

Walk out with me toward the unknown 
region, 

Where neither ground is for the feet 
nor any path to follow? - 


No map there, nor guide, 

Nor voice sounding, nor touch of 
human hand, — 5 

Nor face with blooming flesh, nor lips, 
nor eyes, are in that land. 


I know it not, O soul! 

Nor dost thou, all is a blank before 
us,— 

All waits undreamed of in that region, 
that inaccessible land. 


Till when the ties loosen, 10 
All but the ties eternal, Time and 
Space, 


Nor darkness, gravitation, sense, nor 
any bounds bounding us. 


Then we burst forth, we float, 

In Time and Space, O soul! prepared 
for them, 14 

Equal, equipped at last, (O joy! O 
fruit of all!) them to fulfil, O soul! 
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SIR WALTER RALEIGH 
HIS PILGRIMAGE 


Give me my scallop-shell of quiet, 
My staff of faith to walk upon, 


My serip of joy, immortal diet, 

My bottle of salvation, 
My gown of glory, hope’s true gage; 5 
And thus I’ll take my pilgrimage. 


Blood must be my body’s balmer ; 
No other balm will there be given; 
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Whilst my soul, like a quiet palmer, 
Traveleth towards the land of 
heaven ; 10 
Over the silver mountains, 
Where spring the nectar fountains: 
There will I kiss 
The bowl of bliss; 
And drink mine everlasting fill 15 
Upon every milken hill. 
My soul will be a-dry before; 
But after, it will thirst no more. 


Then by that happy blissful day, 
More peaceful pilgrims I shall see, 20 
That have cast off their rags of clay, 
And walk apparelled fresh like me. 
I’ll take them first, 
To quench their thirst 
And taste of nectar suckets,* 25 
At those clear wells 
Where sweetness dwells, 
Drawn up by saints in erystal 
buckets. 


And when our bottles and all we 
Are filled with immortality, 30 
Then the blesséd paths we’ll travel, 
Strowed with rubies thick as gravel; 
Ceilings of diamonds, sapphire floors, 
High walls of coral, and pearly bowers. 


From thence to heaven’s bribeless 
hall, 35 
Where no corrupted voices brawl; 
No conscience molten into gold, 
No forged accuser bought or sold, | 


No cause deferred, no vain-spent 
journey, 
For there Christ is the King’s Attor- 


ney, 40 
Who pleads for all, without degrees, 
And He hath angels, but no fees. 
And when the grand twelve million 
: jury 
Of our sins, with direful fury, 
Against our souls black verdicts give, 
Christ pleads His death, and then we 
live. 46 
Be Thou my _ speaker, taintless 
pleader, 
Unblotted lawyer, true proceeder! 


1 sweetmeats 


Thou giv’st salvation, even for alms, 
Not with a bribéd lawyer’s palms. 50 


And this is mine eternal plea 

To Him that made heaven, earth, and 
sea, 

That, since my flesh must die so soon, 

And want a head to dine next noon, 

Just at the stroke, when my veins start 
and spread, 55 

Set on my soul an everlasting head! 


Then am I ready, like a palmer fit, 
To tread those blest paths which be- 
fore I writ. 


THE CONCLUSION 


Even such is Time, that takes in trust 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 

And pays us but with earth and dust; 
Who, in the dark and silent grave, 

When we have wandered all our ways, 


Shuts up the story of our days; 6 
But from this earth, this grave, this 
dust, 


My God shall raise me up, I trust. 


ROBERT SOUTHWELL 
THE BURNING BABE 


As I in hoary winter’s night stood 
shivering in the snow, 
Surprised I was with sudden heat 
which made my heart to glow; 
And lifting up a fearful eye to view 
what fire was near, 

A pretty babe all burning bright did 
in the air appear, 

Who seorehéd with exceeding heat such 
floods of tears did shed, 5 

As though His floods should quench 

His flames with what His tears 

were fed; 

‘“Alas!’’ quoth He, ‘‘but newly born in 
fiery heats I fry, 

Yet none approach to warm. their 
hearts or feel my fire but I! 
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My faultless breast the furnace is, the 
fuel wounding thorns; 

Love is the fire and sighs the smoke, 
the ashes shame and scorns; 10 

The fuel Justice layeth on, and Mercy 
blows the coals; 

The metal in this furnace wrought are 
men’s defiled souls ; 

For which, as now on fire I am, to work 
them to their good, 

So will I melt into a bath, to wash them 


in my blood:’’ : 
With this He vanished out of sight, 
and swiftly shrunk away, 15 


~ And straight I calléd unto mind that 
it was Christmas-day. 


JOHN DONNE 
A HYMN TO GOD THE FATHER 


Wilt thou forgive that sin where I 
begun, 
Which was my sin, ugh = were 
done before? Men 
Wilt thou forgive that sin Gicough 
which I run, 
And do run still, though still I do 


deplore? 
When thou hast done, thou hast not 
done ; 


For I have more. 


Wilt thou Bie. that sin which I 


have won 
Others to sin, and made my sins their _ 
j door? eco. 
Wilt thou forgive that sin which I did 
shun 
A year or two, but wallowed in a 
score? Ne wy edl0 
When thou hast done, “ones MACE not 
done; 


For I have more. 


I have a sin of fear, that when I’ve 
spun 

My last thread, I shall pies on the 
shore ; 

But swear by thyself that at’ my dapat 

thy Son 15 
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Shall shine as he shines now and 
heretofore ; 
And having done that, thou hast done; 
I fear no more. 


JOHN MILTON 


ON THE MORNING OF CHRIST’S 
NATIVITY 

This is the month, and this the happy 
morn, 

Wherein the Son of Heaven’s eternal 
King, 

—Of wiltaad? maid and virgin mother - 

born, / 

Our great redemption from. above did 
bring ; 


For so the holy sages once did sing, 5 
That he our deadly forfeit should 
release, 
And with his Father work us a per- 
petual peace. 


That glorious form, that light unsuffer- 
able, | 

And that far-beaming blaze of majesty, 

Wherewith he wont at Heaven’ s high 
council-table 10 

To sit the midst of Trinal Unity, 

He laid aside, and here with us to be, 

Forsook the courts of. everlasting 

day 

And ins with us a darksome house 
of mortal clay. 


Say, Heavenly Muse, shall not thy 
sacred vein 15 

Afford a present to the Infant God? 

Hast thou no verse, no hymn, or solemn 
strain, 

To welcome him to this his new abode, 

Now while the heaven, by the Sun’s 
team untrod, 

Hath took no print of the aporopeh 

ing light, 

And all the ‘Spaneled host keep & ai 
in squadrons bright? 


See how from far upon the eastern 
road 
The star-led wizards + haste with odors 
sweet ! 
twise men 
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Oh! run; prevent’ them with thy 

humble ode, 

And lay it lowly at his blessed feet; 25 

- Have thou the honor first thy Lord to 
ereet, 

And join thy voice unto the Angel 

Quire, 

From out his secret altar touched with 
hallowed fire. 


THE HYMN 


It was the winter wild, 
While the heaven-born child 30 
All meanly wrapt in the rude man- 
ger lies; 
Nature, in awe to hin, 
Had doffed her gaudy trim, 
With her great Master so to sympa- 
thize: 
It was no season then for her 35 
To wanton? with the Sun, her lusty 
paramour.* 


Only with speeches fair 
She woos the gentle air 
To hide her guilty front with inno- 
cent snow, 
And on her naked shame, 40 
Pollute with sinful blame, 
The saintly veil of maiden white to 
throw ; 
Confounded, that her Maker’s eyes 
Shovld look so near upon her foul 
deformities. 


But he, her fears to cease, 45 
Sent down the meek-eyed Peace: 
She, crowned with olive green, came 
softly sliding 
Down through the turning sphere, 
His ready harbinger, 
With turtle* wing the amorous 
clouds dividing ; 50 
And, waving wide her myrtle wand, 
She strikes a universal peace through 
sea and land. 


No war, or battle’s sound, 
Was heard the world around; 


The idle spear and shield were high | 


uphung ; 55 


1precede sport lover ‘turtle dove 
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The hookéd ° chariot stood 
Unttained with hostile blood; 
The trumpet spake not to the arméd 
throng; , 
And kings sat still with awful eye, 
As if they surely knew their sovran 
Lord was by. 60 


But peaceful was the night 
Wherein the Prince of Light 
His reign of peace upon the earth 


began. 

The winds, with wonder whist,° 
Smoothly the waters kissed, es 
Whispering new joys to the mild 

Ocean, 


Who now hath quite forgot to rave, 
While birds of calm sit brooding on the 
charméd wave. 


The stars, with deep amaze, 


Stand fixed in steadfast gaze, 70 
Bending one way their precious in- 
fluence, 


And will not take their flight, 
For all the morning light, 
Or Lucifer that often warned them 
thence ; | 
But in their glimmering orbs did glow, 
Until their Lord himself bespake, ae 
bid them go. 


And, though the shady gloom 
Had given day her room, 
The Sun himself withheld his wonted 
speed, 
And hid his head for shame, 80 
As his inferior flame 
The new-enlightened world no more 
should need: 
He saw a greater Sun appear 
Than his bright throne or burning 
axletree could bear. 


The shepherds on the lawn, 85 
Or ere the point of dawn, 
Sat simply chatting in a rustic row; 
Full little thought they than, 
That the mighty Pan 
Was kindly come to live with them 
below: 90 


® provided with scythes at the hubs 
® silenced 
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Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep, 
Was all that did their silly thoughts so 
busy keep. 


When such musie sweet 
Their hearts and ears did greet 
As never was by mortal finger 
strook, 95 
Divinely-warbled voice 
Answering the stringéd noise, 
As all their souls in blissful rapture 
took: 
The air, such pleasure loath to lose, 
With thousand echoes still prolongs 
each heavenly close. 100 


Nature, that heard such sound 
Beneath the hollow round 
Of Cynthia’s seat the airy region 


thrilling, 
Now was almost won 
To think her part was done, 105 
And that her reign had here its last 
fulfilling : 


She knew such harmony alone 
Could hold all Heaven and Earth in 
happier union. 


At last surrounds their sight 
A globe of circular hght, 110 
That with long beams the shame- 
faced Night arrayed; 
The helméd cherubim 
And sworded seraphim 
Are seen in glittering ranks with 
wings displayed, 
Harping in loud and solemn quire, 115 
With unexpressive notes, to Heaven’s 
new-born Heir. 


Such musie (as ’tis said) 
Before was never made, 
But when of old the Sons of Morning 
sung, 
While the Creator great 120 
His constellations set, 
And the well-balanced World on 
hinges hung, 
And east the dark foundations deep, 
And bid the weltering waves their oozy 
ehannel keep. 


Ring out, ye crystal spheres! 125 
Once bless our human ears, 


If ye have power to touch our senses 
SO; 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time; 
And let the bass of heaven’s deep 
organ blow; 130 
And with your ninefold harmony 
Make up full consort to the angelic 
symphony. 


For, if such holy song 
Enwrap our fancy long, 
Time will run back and fetch the 
Age of Gold; 135 
And speckled Vanity 
Will sicken soon and die, 
And leprous Sin will melt from 
earthly mould; 
And Hell itself will pass away, 
And leave her dolorous mansions tv the 
peering day. 140 


Yea, Truth and Justice then 
Will down return to men, 
Orbed in a rainbow; and, like glories 
wearing, 
Mercy will sit between, 
Throned in celestial sheen, 145 
With radiant feet the tissued clouds 
down steering ; 
And Heaven, as at some festival, 
Will open wide the gates of her high 
palace hall. 


But wisest Fate says No, | 
This must not yet be so; 150 

The Babe yet lies in smiling infancy 
That on the bitter cross 
Must redeem our loss, 

So both himself and us to glorify: 
Yet first, to those ychained in sleep, 155 
The wakeful trump of doom must 

thunder through the deep, 


With such a horrid clang 
As on Mount Sinai rang, 
While the red fire and smouldering 
clouds outbrake: 
The agéd Earth, aghast 160 
With terror of that blast, 
Shall from the surface to the centre 
shake, 
When, at the world’s last session, 
The dreadful Judge in middle air shall 
spread his throne. 
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And then at last our bliss 165 
Full and perfect is, 
But now begins; for from this happy 
day 
The Old Dragon under ground, 
In straiter limits bound, 
Not half so far casts his usurpéd 
sway, 170 
And, wroth to see his kingdom fail, 
Swinges the scaly horror of his folded 
tail. 


The Oracles are dumb; 
No voice or hideous hum 
Runs’ through the archéd roof in 
words deceiving. 175 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine, 
With hollow shriek the steep of 
Delphos leaving. 
No nightly trance, or breathéd spell, 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the 
prophetic cell. 180 


The lomely mountains o’er, 
And the resounding shore, 
A voice of weeping heard and loud 


lament ; 
From haunted spring, and dale 
Edged with poplar pale, 185 
The parting Genius is with sighing 
sent ; 


With flower-inwoven tresses torn 
~The Nymphs in twilight shade of 
tangled thickets mourn. 


In consecrated earth, 
And on the holy hearth, 190 
The Lars and Lemures? moan with 
midnight plaint ; 
In urns and altars round, 
A drear and dying sound 
Affrights the flamens at their service 
quaint ; 
And the chill marble seems to sweat, 195 
While each peculiar power forgoes its 
wonted seat. 


Peor and Baalim 
Forsake their temples dim, 
With that twice-battered god of 
Palestine ; 
1 ghosts 
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And mooned Ashtaroth, 200 
Heaven’s queen and mother both, 
Now sits not girt with tapers’ holy 
shine: . 
The Libye Hammon shrinks his horn; 
In vain the Tyrian maids their 
wounded Thammuz mourn. 


And sullen Moloch, fled, 205 
Hath left in shadows dread 
His burning idol all of blackest hue; 
In vain with cymbals’ ring 
They call the grisly king, 
In dismal dance about the furnace 
blue ; | 210 
The brutish gods of Nile as fast, 
Isis, and Orus, and the dog Anubis, 
haste. 


Nor is Osiris seen 
In Memphian grove or green, 
Trampling the unshowered grass 
with lowings loud ; 215 
Nor can he be at rest 
Within his sacred chest ; 
Naught but profoundest Hell can be 
his shroud; 
In vain, with timbrelled anthems 
dark, 
The sable-stoléd sorcerers bear his 
worshipped ark. 220 


He feels from Juda’s land 
The dreaded Infant’s hand; 
The rays of Bethlehem blind his 


dusky eyn; 
Nor all the gods beside 
Longer dare abide, 225 
Not Typhon huge ending in snaky 
twine : 


Our Babe, to show his Godhead true, 
Can in his swaddling bands control the 
damnéd crew. 


So when the sun in bed, 
Curtained with cloudy red, 236 
Pillows his chin upon an orient wave, 
The flocking shadows pale 
Troop to the infernal jail, 
Each fettered ghost slips to his sev- 
eral grave, 
And the yellow-skirted fays 235 
Fly after the night-steeds, leaving their 
moon-loved maze. 
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But see! the Virgin blest 
Hath laid her Babe to rest. 
Time is our tedious song should here 
have ending: 
Heaven’s youngest-teeméd star 240 
Hath fixed her polished ear, 
Her sleeping Lord with handmaid 
lamp attending’; 
And all about the courtly stable 
Bright-harnessed Angels sit in order 
serviceable. 


ROBERT HERRICK 
HIS PRAYER FOR ABSOLUTION 


For those my unbaptizéd rhymes, 

Writ in my wild unhallowed times; 

For every sentence, clause, and word, 

That’s not inlaid with Thee, my Lord, 

Forgive ‘me, God, and blot each line 5 

Out of my book that is not Thine. 

But if, ’mongst all, thou find’st here 
one 

Worthy Thy benediction, 

That one of all the rest shall be 

The glory of my work and me. 10 


A THANKSGIVING TO GOD FOR 
HIS HOUSE 


Lord, Thou has given me a cell 
Wherein to dwell; 
A little house, whose humble roof 
Is weather-proof ; } 
Under the spars of which I le 5 
Both soft and dry; 
Where Thou, my chamber for to ward, 
Hast set a guard 
Of harmless thoughts, to watch and 
keep 
Me, while IJ sleep. 10 
Low is my porch, as is my fate, 
Both void of state; 
And yet the threshold of my door 
Is worn by th’ poor, 
Who thither come and freely get 15 
Good words or meat: 
Like as my parlor, so my hall 
And kitchen’s small; 
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A little buttery, and therein 
A httle bin, 20 

Which keeps my little loaf of bread 
Unelipped, unflead. 

Some brittle sticks of thorn or briar 
Make me a fire, 

Close by whose living coal I sit, 25 
And glow like it. 

Lord, I confess, too, when I dine, 
The pulse is Thine, 

And all those other bits that be 
There placed by Thee; 30 

The worts, the purslain, and the mess 
Of water-cress, 

Which of Thy Kindness Thou hast sent ; 
And my content 

Makes those, and my belovéd beet, 35 
To be more sweet. 

"Tis Thou that crown’st my glittering 

hearth — 

With guiltless mirth ; 

And giv’st me wassail bowls to drink, 
Spiced to the brink. 40 

Lord, tis Thy plenty-dropping hand 
That soils my land; 

And giv’st me, for my bushel sown, 
Twice ten for one; 

Thou mak’st my teeming hen to lay 45 
Her ege each day; 

Besides my healthful ewes to bear 
Me twins each year; 

The while the conduits of my kine 
Run cream for wine. | 50 

All these, and better Thou dost send 
Me, to this end, 

That I should render, for my part, 
A thankful heart ; 

Which, fired with incense, I resign, 55 
As wholly Thine; 

But the acceptance, that must be, 
My Christ, by Thee. 


GRACE FOR A CHILD 


Here a little child I stand, 

Heaving up my either hand; 

Cold as paddocks + though they be, 

Here I lift them up to Thee, 
' For a benison to fall 

On our meat and on us all. 

1frogs 


Amen. 
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TO KEEP A TRUE LENT 


Is this a fast, to keep 
The larder lean, 
And clean 
From fat of veals and sheep? 


Is it to quit the dish 5 
Of flesh, yet still 
To fill 
The platter high with fish? 


Is it to fast an hour, 
Or ragged to go, 10 
Or show 
A downeast look, and sour? 


No; ’tis a fast, to dole 
Thy sheaf of wheat 
And meat: 15 
Unto the hungry soul. 


It is to fast from strife, 
From old debate, 
And hate; 
To circumcise thy life. 20 


To show a heart grief-rent; 
To starve thy sin, 
Not bin; 
And that’s to keep thy Lent. 


GEORGE HERBERT 
VIRTUE 


Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky; 
The dew shall weep thy fall to-night, 

For thou must die. 


Sweet rose, whose hue, angry and 
brave, 5 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 
Thy root is ever in its grave, 
And thou must die. 


Sweet spring, full of sweet days and 
roses, 9 
A box where sweets compacted lie, 
My music shows ye have your closes, 
And all must die. 
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Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 
ike seasoned timber, never gives; 
But though the whole world turn to 
_ coal, : 15 
Then chiefly lives. 


LOVE 


Love bade me welcome; yet my soul 
drew back, 
Guilty of dust and sin. 
But quick-eyed Love, observing me 
grow slack 
From my first entrance in, 
Drew nearer to me, sweetly question- 
ing 5 
If I lacked anything. 


‘‘A guest,’’ I answered, ‘‘ worthy to be 
here.”’ 
Love said, ‘‘ You shall be he.’’ 
‘*T, the unkind, ungrateful? Ah, my 


dear, 
I cannot look on thee.’’ 10 
Love took my hand and smiling did 
reply, 


‘“Who made the eyes but I?”’ 


‘“‘Truth, Lord, but I have marred 
them; let my shame 
Go where it doth deserve.’’ 
‘* And know you not,’’ says Love, ‘‘ who 
bore the blame ?”’ 15 
‘“My dear, then I will serve.’’ 
‘*You must sit down,’’ says Love, ‘‘and 
. taste my meat.’’ 
So I did sit and eat. 


THE WORLD 


Love built a stately house, where For- 
tune came; 
And spinning fancies, she was heard 
to sa 
That her fine cobwebs did support the 
frame, 
Whereas they were supported by the 
same; 
But Wisdom quickly swept them all 
away. 5 
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Then Pleasure came, who, liking not | 
the tashion, 
Began to make balconies, terraces, 
Till she had weakened all by altera- 
tion ; 
But reverend laws, and many a procla- 
mation, 
Reforméd all at length with men- 
aces. 10 


Then entered Sin, and with that syca- 
more 
Whose leaves. first sheltered man 
from drought and dew, 
Working and winding slily evermore, 
The inward walls and summers’ cleft 
and tore; 
But Grace shored these, and cut that 
as it grew. 15 


Then Sin combined with Death in a 
firm band 

To raze the building to the very floor: 

Which they effected, none could them 


withstand ; 
But Love and Grace took Glory by the 
hand, 
And built a braver palace than be- 
fore. 20 
THE COLLAR 
I struck the board, and cried, ‘‘No 
more ; 


I will abroad! 
What, shall I ever sigh and pine? 
My lines and life are free; free as the 

road, 
Loose as the wind, as large as store. 5 
Shall I be still in suit? 

Have I no harvest but a thorn 

To let me blood, and not restore 
What I have lost with cordial fruit? 


Sure there was wine 10 
Before my sighs did dry it; there was 
corn 


Before my tears did drown it; 
Is the year only lost to me? 
Have I no bays to crown it, 
No flowers, no garlands gay? all 
blasted, 15 
All wasted ? 


1supporting timbers 
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Not so, my heart; but there is fruit, 
And thou hast hands. 
Recover all thy sigh-blown age 
On double pleasures ; leave thy cold dis- 


pute 20 
Of what is fit and not; forsake thy 
cage, 


Thy rope of sands 
Which petty thoughts have made; and 
made to thee 
Good cable, to enforce and draw, 


And be thy law, 25 
While thou didst wink and wouldst 
not see. 


Away! take heed; 
I will abroad. 
Call in thy death’s head there, tie up 
thy fears: 
He that forbears 30 
To suit and serve his need 
Deserves his load.’’ 
But as I raved, and grew more fierce 
and wild 
At every word, 
Methought I heard one calling, 
**Child’’; 35 
And I replied, **My Lord.’’ 


HENRY VAUGHAN 


THE RETREAT 


Happy those early days, when I 

Shined in my angel-infancy! 

Before I understood this place 

Appointed for my second race, 

Or taught my soul to fancy aught 5 

But a white, celestial thought ; 

When yet I had not walked above 

A mile or two from my first love, 

And looking back—at that short 
space— 

Could see a glimpse of his bright face; 

When on some gilded cloud or flower 11 

My gazing soul would dwell an hour, 

And in those weaker glories spy 

Some shadows of eternity ; 

Before I taught my tongue to wound 15 

My conscience with a sinful sound, 

Or had the black. art to dispense 

A several sin to every sense, 

But felt through all this fleshly dress" 
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Bright shoots of everlastingness. 20 
O, how I long to travel back, 

And tread again that ancient track! 

That I might once more reach that 
plain, 

Where first I left my glorious train; 

From whence the enlightened spirit 
sees 25 

That shady city of palm trees. 

But ah! my soul with too much stay 

Is drunk, and staggers in the way! 

Some men a forward motion love, 

But I by backward steps would move; 

And when this dust falls to the urn, 31 

In that state I came, return. 


THE WORLD 


I saw Eternity the other night, 
Like a great ring of pune and endless 
hight, 
All calm, as it was bright ; 
And round beneath it, Time, in hours, 
days, years, 


Driven by the spheres 5 
Like a vast shadow moved; in which 
the world 


_ And all her train were hurled. 
The doting lover in his quaintest strain 
Did there complain; 

Near him, his lute, his fancy, and his 

flights, 10 
Wit’s sour delights, 
With gloves, and knots, the silly snares 
of pleasure, 
Yet his dear treasure, 
All scattered lay, while he his eyes did 
pour 
Upon a flower. 15 


The darksome statesman, hung with 
weights and woe, 
Like a thick midnight-fog, moved there 
so slow, 
He did not stay, nor go; 
Condemning thoughts, like sad eclipses, 
scowl 
Upon his soul, 20 
And clouds of erying witnesses without 
Pursued him with one shout. 
Yet digged the mole, and lest his ways 
be found, 
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Worked under ground, 
Where he did clutch his prey; but one 
did see 25 
That policy; 
Churches and altars fed him; ; perjuries 
Were gnats and flies; 
It rained about him blood and tears, 
but he 
Drank them as free. 30 


The fearful miser on a heap of rust 
Sat pining all his life there, did scarce 
trust | 
His own hands with the dust, 
Yet would not place one piece above, 


but lives — 
In fear of thieves. 35 
Thousands there were as frantic as 
himself, 


And hugged each one his pelf; 
The downright epicure placed heaven 
in sense, 
And scorned pretence ; 
While others, slipt into a wide excess, 


Said little less; 41 
The weaker sort, slight, trivial wares 
enslave, 


Who think them brave; 
And poor despised Truth sat counting 
b 


Their victory. 45 


Yet some, who all this while did weep 
and sing, 
And sing and weep, soared up into the 
ring ; 
But most would use no wing. 
O fools, said I, thus to prefer dark 


night 
Before true light! 50 
To live in grots and caves, and hate 
the day 


Because it shows the way ; 
The way, which from this dead and 
dark abode 
Leads up to God; 
A way where you might tread the sun, 
and be 55 
More bright than he! 
But, as I did their madness so discuss, 
One whispered thus, 
‘“‘This ring the Bridegroom did for 
none provide, 
But for his Bride.’’ 60 
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JOSEPH ADDISON 
HYMN 


The spacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a 
frame, 

Their great Original proclaim. 

The unwearied Sun from day to day 5 

Does his Creator’s power display ; 

And publishes to every land 

The work of an Almighty hand. 


shining 


Soon as the evening shades prevail, 
The Moon takes up the wondrous tale ; 
And nightly to the listening Harth 11 
Repeats the story of her birth: 


Whilst all the stars that round her ° 


burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 15 
And spread the truth from pole to pole. 


What though in solemn silence all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball; . 
What though nor real voice nor sound 
Amidst their radiant orbs be found ? 20 
In Reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice; 
Forever singing as they shine, 

‘‘The Hand that made us is divine.”’ 


ISAAC WATTS 
O GOD, OUR HELP IN AGES PAST 


O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 

Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home: 


Under the shadow of Thy throne, 5 
Thy saints have dwelt secure; 
Sufficient is Thine arm alone, 
And our defense is sure. 


Before the hills in order stood, 

Or earth received her frame, 10 
From everlasting Thou art God, 

To endless years the same. 
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A thousand ages in Thy sight 
Are like an evening gone; 

Short as the watch that ends the night 
Before the rising sun. 16 


Time, like an ever-rolling stream, 
Bears all its sons away; 

They fly forgotten, as a dream 
Dies at the opening day. 20 


O God, our help in ages past; 
Our hope for years to come; 

Be thou our guard while troubles last, 
And our eternal home! 


ALEXANDER POPE 
THE UNIVERSAL PRAYER 


Father of all! in every age, 
In every clime adored, 

By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord! 


Thou Great First Cause, least under- 
stood, 5 
Who all my sense confined 
To know but this, that Thou art good, 
And that myself am blind: 


Yet gave me, in this dark estate, 
To see the good from ill; 10 
And binding Nature fast in Fate, 
Left free the human Will. 


What Conscience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do; 

This, teach me more than Hell to shun, 
That, more than Heaven pursue. — 16 


What blessings Thy free bounty gives, 
Let me not cast away ; 

For God is paid when man receives; 
To enjoy is to obey. 20 


Yet not to earth’s contracted span 
Thy goodness let me bound, 

Or think Thee Lord alone of man, 
When thousand worlds are round. 


Let not this weak, unknowing hand 25 
Presume Thy bolts to throw, 

And deal damnation round the land 
On each I deem Thy foe. 
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If I am right, Thy grace impart, 
Still in the right to stay ; 30 
If | am wrong, oh teach my heart 
To find that better way. 


Save me alike from foolish Pride, 
Or impious Discontent, 

At aught Thy wisdom has denied, 35 
Or aught Thy goodness lent. 


Teach me to feel another’s woe, 
To hide the fault I see: 
That merey I to others show, 
That merey show to me. 40 


Mean though I am, not wholly so, 
Since quickened by Thy breath; 

Oh lead me; wheresoe’er I go, 
Through this day’s life or death! 


This day be bread and peace my lot: 45 
All else beneath the sun 

Thou know’st if best bestowed or not, 
And let Thy will be done. 


To Thee, whose temple is all Space, 
Whose altar earth, sea, skies, 50 
One chorus let all Being raise, 
All Nature’s incense rise! 


CHARLES WESLEY 
IN TEMPTATION 


Jesu, lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly, 
While the nearer waters roll, 
While the tempest still is high! 
Hide me, O my Savior, hide, 5 
Till the storm of life is past, 
Safe into the haven guide; 
O receive my soul at last! 


Other refuge have I none; 
Hangs my helpless soul on Thee; 10 
Leave, ah! leave me not alone, 
Still support and comfort me! 
All my trust on Thee is stayed, 
All my help from Thee I bring: 
Cover my defenceless head 15 
With the shadow of Thy wing! 


Wilt Thou not regard my eall? 
Wilt Thou not accept my prayer ? 
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Lo! I sink, I faint, I fall! 

Lo! on Thee I cast my care! 20 
Reach me out Thy gracious hand! © 

While I of Thy strength receive, 
Hoping against hope I stand, 

Dying, and behold I live! 


Thou, O Christ, art all I want; 25 
More than all in Thee I find: 
Raise the fallen, cheer the faint, 
Heal the sick, and lead the blind! 
Just and holy is Thy Name; 
I am all unrighteousness ; 30 
False and full of sin I am, 
Thou art full of truth and grace. 


Plenteous grace with Thee is found, 
Grace to cover all my sin; 


_Let the healing streams abound; 35 


Make and keep me pure within! 
Thou of Life the Fountain art, 
Freely let me take of Thee; 
Spring Thou up within my heart! 
Rise to all eternity! 40 


AUGUSTUS MONTAGU TOP- 
LADY 


ROCK OF AGES 


Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in Thee! 

Let the water and the blood 

From Thy riven side which flowed, 
Be of sin the double cure, 5 
Cleanse me from its guilt and power. 


Not the labors of my hands 

Can fulfil Thy law’s demands; 
Could my zeal no respite know, 

Could my tears forever flow, 10 
All for sin could not atone; 

Thou must save, and Thou alone. 


Nothing in my hand I bring; 
Simply to Thy cross I cling; 

Naked, come to Thee for dress; 15 
Helpless, look to Thee for grace; 
Foul, I to the fountain fly; 

Wash me, Savior, or I die! 


While I draw this fleeting breath, 
When my eyestrings break in death, 20 
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When I soar through tracts unknown, 
See Thee on Thy judgment-throne; 
Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in Thee! 


WILLIAM COWPER 
WALKING WITH GOD. Gen. v. 24 


From OuNty HyMNns 


Oh for a closer walk with God! 
A calm and heavenly frame; 
A light to shine upon the road 
That leads me tothe Lamb! 


Where is the blessedness I knew 5 
When first I saw the Lord? 

Where is the soul-refreshing view 

Of Jesus and His word? 


What peaceful hours ‘T onee enjoyed! 
How sweet their memory still! 10 
But they have left an aching void 
The world can never fill. 


Return, O holy Dove, return, 

Sweet messenger of rest! 

J hate the sins that made thee mourn, 15 
And drove thee from my_ breast. 


The dearest idol I have known, 
Whate’er that idol be, 

Help me to tear it from thy throne, 
And worship only thee. 20 


So shall my walk be close with God, 
Calm and serene my frame; 
So purer light shall mark the road 
That leads me to the Lamb. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 


HYMN BEFORE SUNRISE IN THE 
VALE OF CHAMOUNI 


Hast thou a charm to stay the morning- 


star 

In his steep course? So long he seems 
to pause 

On thy bald awful head, O sovran 
Blane! 


The Arve and Arveiron at thy base 


Rave ceaselessly ; but thou, most awful 


Form! 5 
Risest from forth thy silent sea of 
pines, 


How silently! Around thee and above 

Deep is the air and dark, substantial, 
black, 

An ebon mass: methinks thou piercest it 

As with a wedge! But when I look 


again, 10 
It is thine own calm home, thy erystal 
shrine, 


Thy habitation from eternity ! 
O dread and silent Mount! I gazed up- 


on thee, 

Till thou, still present to the bodily 
sense, 

Didst vanish from my thought: en- 
traneed in prayer 15 


I worshipped the Invisible alone. 
Yet, like some sweet beguiling mel- 

ody, 

So sweet, we know not we are listening 
to it, 

Thou, the ‘meanwhile, wast blending 
with my Thought, 

Yea, with my Life and Life’s own 


secret joy: 20 
Till the dilating Soul, enrapt, trans- 
fused, 


Into the mighty vision passing—there, 
As in her natural form, swelled vast to 


Heaven! 
Awake, my soul! not only passive 
praise 
Thou owest! not alone these swelling 
tears, 25 


Mute thanks and secret ecstasy ! Awake, 
Voice of sweet song! Awake, my heart, 


awake! 
Green vales and icy cliffs. all join my 
Hymn. 
Thou first and chief, sole sovran of 
the Vale! 
O struggling with the darkness all the 
night, 30 


And visited all night by troops of stars, 
Or when they climb the sky or when 


they sink: 

Companion of the morning-star at 
dawn, 

Thyself Karth’s rosy star, and of the 
dawn 
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Co-herald: wake, oh wake, and utter 
praise ! 35 

Who sank thy sunless pillars deep in 
Earth ? 

Who filled thy countenance with rosy 
hight ? 

Who made thee parent of perpetual 
streams? 


And you, ye five wild torrents 
fiercely glad! 
Who ealled you forth from night and 


utter death, 40 

From dark and icy caverns called you 
forth, 

Down those precipitous, black, jagged 
rocks, 

Forever shattered and the same for- 
ever ? 


Who gave you your invulnerable life, 

Your strength, your speed, your fury, 
and your joy, 45 

Unceasing thunder and eternal foam ? 

And who commanded (and the silence 
came), 

Here let the billows stiffen, and have 
rest ? 

Ye ice-falls! ye that from the moun- 

tain’s brow 


Adown enormous ravines slope 
amain— 50 
Torrents, methinks, that heard a 


mighty voice, 

And stopped at once amid their mad- 
dest plunge! « 
Motionless torrents! silent cataracts ! 
Who made you glorious as the Gates 


of Heaven 
Beneath the keen full moon? Who 
bade the sun 55 


Clothe you with rainbows? Who, with 
living flowers 
Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at 


your feet ?— 

God! let the torrents, like a shout of 
nations, 

Answer! and let the ice-plains echo, 
God! 

God! sing, ye meadow-streams, with 
eladsome voice! 60 


Ye pine-groves, with your soft and 
soul-like sounds! 

And they too have a voice, yon piles of 
snow, 
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And in their perilous fall shall thun- 


der, God! 
Ye living flowers that skirt the eter- 
nal frost! 
Ye wild goats sporting round the 
eagle’s nest ! 65 
Ye eagles, play-mates of the mountain- 
storm ! 
Ye lightnings, the dread arrows a the 
clouds! 


Ye signs and wonders of the element! 

Utter forth God, and fill the hills with 
praise ! 

Thou too, hoar Mount! with thy sky- 

pointing peaks, 70 

Oft from whose feet the avalanche, un- 
heard, 

Shoots downward, glittering through 
the pure serene 

Into the depth of clouds, that veil thy 
breast— _ 

Thou too again, stupendous Mountain! 
thou 

That as I raise my head, awhile bowed 
low : 75 

In adoration, upward from thy base 

Slow-travelling with dim eyes suffused 
with tears, 

Solemnly seemest, like a vapory cloud, 

To rise before me—Rise, O ever rise, 

Rise like a cloud of incense, from the 


earth ! 80 

Thou kingly spirit throned among the 
hills, 

Thou areal ambassador from Earth to 
Heaven, 

Great Hierarchit tell thou the silent 
sky 

And tell “the stars, and tell yon rising 
sun, 

Earth, with her thousand voices, 
praises God. 85 


CHRISTIN A GEORGINA 
ROSSETTI 


_ PASSING AWAY 


Passing away, saith the World, pass- 
ing away: 

Chances, beauty, and youth, sapped 
day by day: 
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Thy hfe never continueth in one stay. 

Is the eye waxen din, is the dark hair 
changing to gray 

That hath won neither laurel nor bay ? 

I shall ae myself in Spring and ee 
in May 

Thou, root- icin shalt not rebuild 
thy decay 

On my bosom for aye. 

Then I answered: Yea. 


Passing away, saith my Soul, passing 
away : 10 

With its burden of fear and hope, of 
labor and play, 

Hearken what the past doth witness 


and say: 

Rust in thy gold, a moth is in thine 
array, 

A canker is in thy bud, thy leaf must 
decay. 

At midnight, at cockcrow, at morning, 
one certain day, 15 


_ Lo the Bridegroom shall come and 
shall not delay: 

Watch thou and pray. 

Then I answered: Yea. 


Passing away, saith my God, passing 
away: 

Winter passeth after the long delay : 20 

New grapes on the vine, new figs on 
the tender spray, 

Turtle calleth turtle in Heaven’s May. 

Though I tarry, wait for Me, trust Me, 
watch and pray: 

Arise, come away, night is past: and 
lo, it is day, 

My love, My sister, My spouse, thou 
shalt hear Me say— 25 

Then I answered: Yea. 


UP-HILL 


Does the road wind up-hill all the way ? 
Yes, to the very end. 
Will the day’s journey take the whole 
long day? 
From morn to night, my friend. 


But is there for the night no eae 
place? 

A roof for when the slow dark hitch 
begin. 
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May not the darkness hide it from my 
face? 
You cannot miss that inn. 


Shall I meet other wayfarers at night? 

Those who have gone before. 10 

Then must I knock, or call iota just 
in sight ? 

They will not keep you Liahaing at 
that door. 


Shall I find comfort, travel-sore and 
weak ? 
Of labor you shall find the sum. 
Will there be beds for me and all who 
seek ? 15 
Yea, beds for all who come. 


WISDOM 


Wisest of sparrows that sparrow which 
sitteth alone 
Perched on the housetop, its own 
upper chamber, for nest; 
Wisest of swallows that swallow which 
timely has flown 
Over the turbulent sea to the land 


of its rest: 
Wisest of sparrows and swallows, if 
I were as wise! 5 


Wisest of spirits that spirit which 
dwelleth apart 
Hid in the Presence of God for a 
chapel and nest, 
Sending a wish and a will and a pas- 
sionate heart 
Over the eddy of life to that Ppa 
ence in rest: 
Seated alone and in peace till God 
bids it arise, 10 


MARY E. COLERIDGE 
OUR LADY 
Mother of God! no lady thou: 


Common woman of common earth 
Our Lady ladies eall thee now, 
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But Christ was never of gentle birth; 
A common man of the common earth. 


For God’s ways are not as our ways. 6 
The noblest lady in the land 
Would have given up half her days, 
Would have cut off her right hand, 
To bear the child that was God of 
the land. 10 


Never a lady did He choose, 
Only a maid of low degree, 
So humble she might not refuse 
The carpenter of Galilee: 
A daughter of the people, she. 15 


Out she sang the song of her heart. 
Never a lady so had sung. 

She knew no letters, had no art; 
To all mankind, in woman’s tongue, 
Hath Israelitish Mary sung. 20 


And still for men to come she sings, 
Nor shall her singing pass away. 
‘‘He hath filled the hungry with good 

things’? — ; 
Oh, listen, lords and ladies gay !— 
‘““And the rich He hath sent empty 

away.”’ 25 


THOMAS EDWARD BROWN 
PREPARATION 


Hast thou a cunning instrument of 
play, : 

"Tis well; but see thou keep it bright, 

And tuned to primal chords, so that it 
may 

Be ready day and night. 

For when He comes thou know’st not, 
who shall say :— 5 

‘‘These virginals are apt’’; and try a 
note, 

And sit, and make sweet solace of de- 
hight, 

That men shall stand to listen on the 
way, 

And all the room with heavenly music 
float. 
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JOHN HENRY, CARDINAL 
_ “NEWMAN 


THE PILLAR OF THE CLOUD 


‘Lead, Kindly Light, amid the encir- 


cling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on! 
The night is dark, and I am far from 
home! 
Lead Thou me on. 
Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to 


see 5 
The distant scene—one step enough for 
me. 


I was not ever thus, nor prayed that 
Thou 
Shouldst lead me on. 
I loved to choose and see my path, 


but now 
Lead Thou me on! 10 
I loved the garish day, and, spite of 
fears, 
Pride ruled my will: remember not 
past years. 


So long Thy power hath blest me, sure 
it still 
Will lead me on, 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and tor- 
rent till 15 
The night is gone, 
And with the morn those angel faces 
_ smile 
Which I have loved long since, and lost 
awhile. 


FRANCIS THOMPSON 
THE HOUND OF HEAVEN 


I fled Him, down the nights and down 
the days; 
I fled Him, down the arches of the 
years; 
I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind; and in the mist 
of tears 
I hid from Him, and under running 
laughter. 5 
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Up vistaed hopes I sped; 
And shot, precipitated, 
Adown Titanic’ glooms of chasméd 
fears, 
From those strong Feet that followed, 
followed “after. 
But with unhurrying chase, 10 
And unperturbéd pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
They beat—and a Voice beat 
More instant than the Feet— 
‘‘ All things betray thee, who be- 
trayest Me.’’ 15 


I pleaded, outlaw-wise, 
By many a hearted casement, curtained 
red 
Trellised with intertwining charities ; 
(For, though I knew His love Who fol- 


lowéd, 
Yet was I sore adread 20 
Lest, having Him, I must have naught 
\beside). 


But, if one little casement parted wide, 

The gust of His approach would 
clash it to. 

Fear wist not to evade, as Love wist 
to pursue. 

Across the margent of the world I fled, 

And troubled the gold gateways of 

the stars, 26 


Smiting for shelter on their clangéd 


bars ; 
Fretted to dulcet jars 
And silvern chatter the pale ports 0 
the moon. 
I said to Dawn: Be sudden; to Eve: Be 
soon— 30 
With thy young skiey blossoms heap 
me over 
From this tremendous Lover !— 
Float thy vague veil about me, lest 
He see! 
I tempted all His servitors, but to 
find 
My own betrayal in their constancy, 35 
In faith to Him their fickleness to me, 
Their traitorous trueness, and their 
loyal deceit. 
To all swift things for swiftness did I 
sue ; 
Clung to the whistling mane of every 
wind. . 


? 
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But whether they swept, smoothly 
fleet, 40 
The long savannahs of the blue; 
Or whether, Thunder-driven, 
They clanged His chariot ’thwart a 
heaven, 
Plashy with flying lightnings round the 
spurn o’ their feet :— 
Fear wist not to evade as Love wist 
to pursue. 45 
Still with unhurrying chase, 
And unperturbéd pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
Came on the following Feet, 
And a Voice above their beat— 50 
‘‘Naught shelters thee, who wilt not 
shelter Me.’’ 


I sought no more that after which I 
strayed 
In face of man or maid; 
But still within the little children’s 


. eyes 
Seems something, something that 
replies, 55 


. They at least are for me, surely for me! 


I turned me to them very wistfully ; 
But just as their young eyes grew 
sudden fair 
With dawning answers there, 
Their angel plucked them from me by 
the hair. 60 
“Come then, ye other children, Na- 
ture ’s—share 
With me’”’ (said I) 
fellowship ; 
Let me greet you lip to lip, 
Let mie twine with you caresses, 


‘‘yvour delicate 


Wantoning 65 
With our Lady-Mother’s vagrant 
tresses, 
Banqueting 
With her in her wind-walled pal- 
ace 


Underneath her azured dais, 
Quaffing, as your taintless way is, 70 
From a chalice 
Lueent-weeping out of the dayspring.”’ 
So it was done: 
I in their delicate fellowship was one— 
Drew the bolt of Nature’s secrecies. 75 
I knew all the swift importings 
On the wilful face of skies; 
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I knew how the clouds arise, 
Spuméd of the wild sea-snortings ; 


All that’s born or dies + 80 
Rose and drooped with; made them 
shapers 
Of mine own moods, or wailful or di- 
vine ; 


With them joyed and was bereaven. 
I was heavy with the even, 

When she lt her glimmering tapers 
Round the day’s dead sanctities. 86 
I laughed in the morning’s eyes. 


I triumphed and I saddened with all 
weather, 
Heaven and I wept together, 
And its sweet tears were salt with mor- 


tal mine; 90 
Against the red throb of its sunset- 
heart 


I laid my own to beat, 
And share commingling heat; 
But not by that, by that, was eased my 
human smart. 
In vain my tears were wet on Heaven’s 


gray cheek. 95 

For ah! we know not what each other 
Says, 

These things and I; in sound J 


speak— 
Their sound is but their stir, they ak 
by silences. 
Nature, poor stepdame, cannot slake 
my drouth; 
Let her, if she would owe me, 100 
Drop yon blue bosom-veil of sky, and 
show me 
The breasts o’ her tenderness: 
Never did any milk of hers once bless 
My thirsting mouth. 
Nigh and nigh draws the chase, 105 
With unperturbed pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
And past those noiséd Feet 
A voice comes yet more fleet— 
‘‘Lo! naught contents thee, who con- 


tentest not Me.’’ 110 
Naked I wait Thy love’s uplifted 
stroke! 


My harness piece by piece Thou hast 
hewn from me, 
And smitten me to my knee; 
I am defenseless utterly. 
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I slept, methinks, and woke, 115 
And, slowly gazing, find me stripped 
in sleep. 
In the rash lystihead of my young 
powers, 
I shook the pillaring hours y 
And pulled my life upon me; grimed 
with smears, 
I stand amid the dust o’ the mounded 


years— 120 

My mangled youth lies dead beneath 
the heap, 

My days have crackled and gone up in 
smoke, 

Have puffed and burst as sun-starts on 
a stream. 


Yea, faileth now even dream 
The dreamer, and the lute the lutanist ; 
Even the linked fantasies, in whose 
blossomy twist 126 
I swung the earth a trinket at my wrist, 
Are yielding; cords of all too weak ac- 


count 
For earth, with heavy griefs so over- 
plussed. 
Ah! is Thy love indeed 130 


A weed, albeit.an amaranthine weed, 
Suffering no flowers except its own to 
mount ? 
Ah! must— 
Designer infinite !— 
Ah! must Thou char the wood ere 
Thou canst limn with it? 135 


My freshness spent its wavering shower 
i’ the dust ; 
And now my heart is as a broken fount, 
Wherein tear-drippings stagnate, spilt 
down ever 
From the dank thoughts that shiver 
Upon the sighful branches of my mind. 
Such is; what is to be? ~ 141 
The pulp so bitter, how shall taste the 
rind ? 
I dimly guess what Time in mists con- 
founds; 
Yet ever and anon a trumpet sounds 
From the hid battlements of Eternity: 
Those shaken mists a space unsettle, 
then 146 
Round the half- glimpsed turrets slowly 
wash again; 
But not ere him who summoneth 
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I first have seen, enwound 
With glooming robes purpureal, cy- 


press-crowned ; 150 
His name I know, and what his trum- 
pet saith. 
Whether man’s heart or life it be which 
yields 
Thee harvest, must Thy harvest- 


fields 
Be dunged with rotten death? 


Now of that long pursuit . 155 
Comes on at hand the bruit; 
That Voice is round me like a burst- 
ing sea: 
‘‘And is thy earth so marred, 
Shattered in shard on shard? 
Lo, all things fly thee, for thou fliest 
Me! 160 
Strange, piteous, futile thing! 
Wherefore should any set thee love 


apart? 
Seeing none but I makes much of 
naught”? 
(He said), 
‘And human love needs human merit- 
ing: 
How hast thou merited— 165 
Of all man’s clotted clay the dingiest 
clot ? 


Alack, thou knowest not 
How little worthy of any love thou art! 
Whom wilt thou find to love ignoble 


thee, 

Save Me, save only Me? 170 

All which I took from thee I did but 
take, 


Not for thy harms, 
But just that thou might’st seek it in 
My arms. 
All which thy child’s mistake 
Fancies as lost, I have stored for thee 


at home: 4754 


Rise, clasp My hand, and come!’’ 


Halts by me that footfall: 
Is my gloom, after all, 
e Shade of His hand, outstretched ca- 
ressingly ?— 
‘* Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 180 
‘“‘T am He Whom thou seekest ! 
Thou dravest love from thee, who dra- 
vest Me.”’ 
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RUDYARD KIPLING 
RECESSIONAL 


God of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our far-flung battle-line, 


Beneath whose awful Hand we hold 


Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 5 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


The tumult and the shouting dies; 
The captains and the kings depart: 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 10 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


Far-called, our navies melt away; 
On dune and headland sinks the fire: 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 15 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in 
awe, 20 
Such boastings as the Gentiles use, 
Or lesser breeds without the Law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, . 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 

In reeking tube and iron shard, 26 
All valant dust that builds on dust, 

And guarding, calls not Thee to 

guard, 

For frantie boast and foolish word— 

Thy Merey on Thy People, Lord! 30 

3 Amen. 


GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON 


THE DONKEY 


When fishes flew and forests walked 
And figs grew upon thorn, 
Some moment when the moon was 
blood 
Then surely I was born; 


With monstrous head and sickening 
ery 5 
And ears like errant wings, 
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The devil’s walking parody 
On all four-footed things. 


The tattered outlaw of the earth, 
Of ancient crooked will; 10 
Starve, scourge, deride me: I am dumb, 
I keep my secret still. 


Fools! For I also had my hour; 
One far fierce hour and sweet: 
There was a shout about my ears, 15 
And palms before my feet. 


JULIA WARD HOWE 


BATTLE-HYMN OF THE RE- 
PUBLIC 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Lord: 
He is trampling out the vintage where 
the grapes of wrath are stored; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of 
His terrible. swift sword: 
His truth is marching on. 


I have seen Him in the watch-fires of a 
hundred circling camps; 5 
They have builded Him an altar in the 
evening dews and damps; 
I can read His righteous sentence by 
the dim and flaring lamps. 
His day is marching on. 


I have read a fiery gospel, writ in bur- 
nished rows of steel: 
‘‘As ye deal with my contemners, so 
with you my grace shall deal; 10 
Let the Hero, born of woman, crush the 
serpent with his heel, 
Since God is marching on.’’ 
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He has sounded forth the trumpet that 
shall never call retreat ; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men be- 
fore his»judgment-seat : 
Oh! be swift, my soul, to answer Him! 
be jubilant, my feet! 15 
Our God is marching on. 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was 
born across the sea, 
With a glory in His bosom that trans- 
figures you and me: 
As He died to make men holy, let us 
die to make men free, 
While God is marching on. 20 


SIDNEY LANIER 


A BALLAD OF TREES AND THE 
MASTER 


Into the woods my Master went, 
Clean forspent, forspent. 

Into the woods my Master came, 
Forspent with love and shame. 

But the olives they were not blind to 


Him, 5 
The little gray leaves were kind to 
Him: 


The thorn-tree had a mind to Him 
When into the woods He came. 


Out of the woods my Master went, 

And He was well content. 10 

Out of the woods my Master came, 

Content with death and shame. 

When Death and Shame would woo 
Him last, 

From under the trees they drew Him 
last : 

"Twas on a tree they slew Him—last 15 

When out of the woods He came. 


REFLECTIVE LYRIC 


SIR HENRY WOTTON 
CHARACTER OF A HAPPY LIFE 


How happy is he born and taught 
That serveth not another’s will; 
Whose armor is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill; 


Whose passions not his masters are, 5 
Whose soul is still prepared for death, 
Untied unto the world by care 

Of public fame, or private breath; 


Who envies none that chanee doth 
raise 
Nor vice; who never understood 10 
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— 


How deepest wounds are given by 
praise ; 
Nor rules of state, but rules of ed66)- 


Who hath his life from rumors freed, 

Whose conscience is his strong retreat ; 
Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor ruin make oppressors great ; 16 


Who God doth late and early pray 
More of his grace than gifts to lend ; 
And entertains the harmless day 

With a religious book or friend. 20 


—This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall; 

Lord of himself, though not of lands, 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 


THOMAS CAMPION 


THE MAN OF LIFE UPRIGHT 


The man of life upright, 
Whose guiltless heart is free 
From all dishonest deeds, 
Or thought of vanity; 


The man whose silent days 5 
In harmless joys are spent, 

Whom hopes cannot delude 
Nor sorrow discontent: 


That man needs neither towers 

Nor armor for defence, 10 
Nor secret vaults to fly 
From thunder’s violence: 


He only can behold 
With unaffrighted: eyes 

The horrors of the deep 15 
And terrors of the skies. 


Thus, scorning all the cares 
That fate or fortune brings, 
He makes the heaven his book, 
His wisdom heavenly things; zu 


Good thoughts his only friends, 
His wealth a well-spent age, 
The earth his sober inn 
And quiet pilgrimage. . 


SIC TRANSIT 


Come, cheerful day, part of my life to 
me; 
For while thou view’st me with thy 
fading light 
Part of my hfe doth still depart with 
thee, 
And I still onward haste to my last 
night: 


Time’s fatal wings do ever forward 


fly— 5 
So every day we live, a day we die. 


But O ye nights, ordained for barren 


rest, 
How are my days deprived of life in 
you 
When heavy sleep my soul hath dis- 
possest, 
By feignéd death life sweetly to 
renew ! 10 


Part of my life, in that, you life 
deny: 


So every day we live, a 1 day we die. 


BEN JONSON 
From A PINDARIC ODE 


To tHE ImMmorTAL MEMORY’ AND 
FRIENDSHIP OF THAT NOBLE Parr, 
Sir Luctus Cary AND SIR 
H. Morison 


It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make Man better be; 
Or standing long an oak, three hun- 
dred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and 
sere: 
A lily of a-day 
Is fairer far in May, 
Although it fall and die that night— 
It was the plant and flower of 
Light. 
In small proportions we just beauties 
see ; 
And in short measures life may per- 
fect be. 
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WILLIAM DRUMMOND 
LIFE, A BUBBLE 


This Life, which seems so fair, 

Is like a bubble blown up in the air 
By sporting children’s breath, 

Who chase it everywhere 

And strive who can most motion it 


bequeath. 5 
And though it sometime seem of its 
own might 


Like to an eye of gold to be fixed there, 

And firm to hover in that empty 
height, 

That only is because it is so light. 

—But in that pomp it doth not long 
appear ; 10 


For when ’tis most admired, in a 
thought, 

Because it erst was nought, it turns to 
nought. 


FRANCIS BEAUMONT 
ON THE LIFE OF MAN 


Like to the falling of a star, 

Or as the flights of eagles are, 

Or like the fresh spring’s gaudy hue, 
Or silver drops of morning dew, 


Or like a wind that chafes the flood, 5 | 


Or bubbles which on water stood: 
Even such is man, whose borrowed 
hight 

Is straight called in and paid to night. 
The wind blows out, the bubble dies, 
The spring intombed in autumn lies; 10 
The dew’s dried up, the star is shot, 
The flight is past, and man forgot. 


ROBERT HERRICK 
CORINNA’S GOING A-MAYING 


Get up, get up for shame, the blooming 
morn 

Upon her wings presents the god un- 
shorn. 
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See how Aurora throws her fair 
‘Fresh-quilted colors through the air: 
Get up, sweet slug-a-bed, and see 5 
The dew bespangling herb and tree. 
Each flower has. wept and bowed 
toward the east 
Above an hour. since: 
dressed ; 
Nay! not so much as out of bed? 
When all the birds have matins said 
And sung their thankful hymns, ’tis 
sin, 11 
Nay, profanation, to keep in, 
Whenas a thousand virgins on this day 
Spring, sooner than the lark, to fetch 
in May. 


yet you not 


Rise and put on your foliage, and be 
seen 15 
To come forth, like the spring-time, 
fresh and green, 
And sweet as Flora. Take no care 
For jewels for your gown or hair: 
Fear not; the leaves will strew 


Gems in abundance upon you: 20 
Besides, the childhood of the day has 
kept, 
Against you come, some orient pearls 
unwept; 
Come and receive them while the 
hght 


Hangs on the dew-locks of the night : 
And Titan on the eastern hill 25 
Retires himself, or else stands still 
Till you come forth. Wash, dress, be 
brief in praying: 
Few beads are best when once we go 


a-Maying. 
Come, my Corinna, come; and coming, 
mark 
How each field turns a street, each 
street a park 30 
Made green and trimmed with trees ; 
see how 


Devotion gives each house a bough 
Or branch: each porch, each door ere 
this 
An ark, a tabernacle is, 
Made up of white-thorn, neatly inter- 


wove; 35 
As if here sere those cooler shades of 
love. . 
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Can such delights be in the street 
And open fields and we not see’t? 
Come, we'll abroad; and let’s obey 
The proclamation made for May: 40 
And sin no more, as we have done, by 
staying ; 
my Corinna, 
a-Maying. 


But, come, let’s go 


There’s not a budding boy or girl this 
day 
But is got up, and gone to bring in 
May. 
A deal of youth, ere this, is come 45 
Back, and with white-thorn laden 
home. 
Some have despatched their cakes 
and cream 
Before that we have left to dream: 
And some have wept, and wooed, and 
plighted troth, 
And chose their priest, ere we can cast 
off sloth: 50 
Many a green-gown has been given; 
Many a kiss, both odd and even: 
Many a glance too has been sent 
From out the eye, love’s firmament ; 
Many a jest told of the keys be- 


traying . 
This night, and locks picked, yet we’re 
not a-Maying. 56 


Come, let us go while we are in our 


prime; 
And take the harmless folly of the 
time. 
We shall grow old apace, and die 
Before we know our liberty. 60 
Our life is short, and our days 
run. 


As fast away as does the sun; 
And, as a vapor or a drop of rain, 
Once lost, can ne’er be found again, 
So when or you or I are made 65 
A fable, song, or fleeting shade, 
All love, all liking, all delight 
Lies, drowned with us in endless 
night. 
- Then while time serves, and we are but 
decaying, 
‘Come, my Corinna, come let’s go 
a-Maying, 70 
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ABRAHAM COWLEY 
THE WISH 


Well then! I now do plainly see 
This busy world and I shall ne’er 
agree. 

The very honey of all earthly joy 

Does of all meats the soonest cloy ; 
And they, methinks, deserve my pity 

Who for it can endure the stings, 6 

The crowd and buzz and murmurings, 
Of this great hive, the city. 


Ah, yet, ere I descend to the grave 
May I a small house and large garden 


have ; 10 
And a few friends, and many books, 
both true, 


Both wise, and both delightful too! 
And since love ne’er will from me 
flee, 
A mistress moderately fair, 
And good as guardian angels are, 15 
Only beloved and loving me. 


O fountains! when in you shall I 
Myself eased of unpeaceful thoughts 
espy ? 
O fields! O woods! when, when shall I 
be made 
The happy tenant of your shade? — 20 
Here’s the spring-head of pleasure’s 
flood: 
Here’s wealthy Nature’s treasury, 
Where all the riches lie that she 
Has coined and stamped for good. 


Pride and ambition here 25 
Only in far-fetched metaphors appear ; 
Here naught but winds can hurtful 
murmurs seatter, 
And naught but Echo flatter. 
The gods, when they descended, 


hither 
From heaven did always choose their 
way: 30 


And therefore we may boldly say 
That ’tis the way too thither. 


How happy here should I 
And one dear She live, and embracing 
die! 
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She who is all the world, and can 
exclude 35 
In deserts solitude. 

I should have then this only fear: 
Lest men, when they my pleasures see, 
Should hither throng to live hke me, 

And so make a city here. 40 


ANDREW MARVEL 
THE GARDEN — 


How vainly men themselves amaze, 
To win the palm, the oak, or bays, 
And their incessant labors see 
Crowned from some single herb or tree 


Whose short and narrow-vergéd shade 


Does prudently their toils upbraid, 6 
While all the flowers and trees do close 
To weave the garlands of repose! 


Fair Quiet, have I found thee here, 


And Innocence, thy sister dear? 10- 


Mistaken long, I sought you then 

In busy companies of men. | 

Your sacred plants, if here below, 
Only among the plants will grow; 
Society is all but rude 15 
To this delicious solitude. 


No white nor red was ever seen 

So amorous as this lovely green. 

Fond lovers, cruel as their flame, 

Cut in these trees their mistress’ name. 

Little, alas! they know or heed, 21 

How far these beauties hers exceed! 

Fair trees! wheres’e’er your bark I 
wound, 

No name shall but your own be found. 


When we have run our passion’s heat, 
Love hither makes his best retreat. 26 
The gods, that mortal beauty chase, 
Still in a tree did end their race; 
Apollo hunted Daphne so, 

Only that she might laurel grow; 30 
And Pan did after Syrinx speed, 

Not as a nymph, but for a reed. 


What wondrous life is this I lead! 
Ripe apples drop about my head; 
The luscious clusters of the vine 35 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine; 
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The nectarine, and curious peach, 
Into my hands themselves do reach ; 
Stumbling on melons, as I pass, 
Insnared with flowers, I fall on grass. 


Meanwhile the mind, from pleasure 
less, 41 

Withdraws into its happiness ;— 

The mind, that ocean where each kind 

Does straight its own resemblance find ; 

Yet it creates, transcending these, 45 

Far other worlds, and other seas, 

Annihilating all that’s made 

To a green thought in a green shade. 


Here at the fountain’s sliding foot, 

Or at some fruit-tree’s mossy root, 50 
Casting the body’s vest aside, 

My soul into the boughs does glide: 
There, like a bird, it sits and sings, 
Then whets and combs its silver wings, 
And, till prepared for longer flight, 55 
‘Waves in its plumes the various light. 


Such was that happy garden-state, 

While man there walked without a 
mate: 

After a place so pure and sweet, 

What other help could yet be meet! 0 

But ’twas beyond a mortal’s share 

To wander solitary there: 

Two paradises ’twere in one, 

To live in paradise alone. 


How well the skilful gardener drew 65 
Of flowers, and herbs, this dial new; 
Where, from above, the milder sun 
Does through a fragrant zodiae run, 
And, as it works, the industrious bee 


Computes its time as well as we! 70 

How could such sweet and wholesome 
hours 

Be reckoned but with herbs and 
flowers ? 


~ ROBERT BURNS 
TO A MOUSE 


On Turntina Ue Her Nest WitH tHe 
PioucH, NovempBEr, 1785 


Wee, sleekit, cowrin, tim’rous beastie, 
Oh, what a panic’s in thy breastie! 
1 soft 
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Thou need na start awa’ sae hasty 
Wi’ bickering brattle! * 

I wad be laith to rin an chase thee, 5 
Wi’ murdering pattle! ? 


I’m truly sorry man’s dominion 
Has broken Nature’s social union, 
An’ justifies that ill opinion 
Which makes thee startle 10 
At me, thy poor, earth-born companion 
An’ fellow-mortal ! 


I doubt na, whyles,* but thou may 


thieve ; 

What then? poor beastie, thou maun * 
live! 

A daimen icker in a thrave ® 15 


’S a sma’ request; 
I'll get a blessin wi’ the lave,® 
An’ never miss ’t! 


Thy wee bit housie, too, in ruin! 

Its silly wa’s the win’s are strewin! 20 

An’ naething, now, to big’ a new ane, 
O’ foggage ® green! . 

An’ bleak December’s win’s ensuin 
Baith snell ® an’ keen! 


Thou saw the fields laid bare an’ 
waste, 25 
An’ weary winter comin Past! 
An’ cozie here, beneath the ’blast, 
Thou thought to dwell, 
Till crash! the cruel coulter past 
Out through thy cell. ~ 30 


That wee bit heap o’ leaves an’ stibble, 
Has cost thee monie a weary nibble! 
Now thou’s turned out, for a’ thy 
trouble, 
: But 7° house or hald, 
To thole ** the winter’s sleety dribble, 35 
An’ eranreuch ” cauld! 


But Mousie, thou art no thy lane," 
In proving foresight may be vain: 
The best-laid schemes 0’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft a-gley,'* 40 
An’ lea’e us nought but grief an pain, 
For promised joy! 
1 sudden scamper 


; Dloush- -staff, for scraping the plough 
3 at times 4mus 


5 occasional ear in a shock *® remainder 
T build 8 coarse grass * bitter 
% without “endure 2 frost 


1% not alone 144 amiss 
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Still thou art blest, compared wi’ me! 
The present only toucheth thee: 
But, och! I backward cast my e’e, 45 
On prospects drear ! 
An’ forward, though I canna see, 
I guess an’ fear! 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


MY HEART LEAPS UP WHEN I 
BEHOLD 


My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 

So was it when my life began; 

So is it now I am a man; 

So be it when I shall grow old, 5 
Or let me die! | 

The Child is father of the Man; ~ 


/ And I could wish my days to be 


Bound each to each by natural piety. 


I WANDERED LONELY AS A 
CLOUD 


I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, ~)~ 
A host, of golden daffodils ; 4 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 5 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 10 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced; but 
they 

Out-did the sparkling waves in glee: 
A poet could not but be gay 15 
In such a jocund company: 

I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had 

brought : 
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For oft, when on my couch I lie 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 20 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And danees with the daffodils. 


THE SOLITARY REAPER 


Behold her, single in the field, 

Yon solitary Highland Lass! 

Reaping and singing by herself; 

Stop here, or gently pass! 

Alone she cuts and binds the grain, 5 
And sings a melancholy strain ; 

O listen! for the Vale profound 

Is overflowing with the sound. 


No Nightingale did ever chaunt 

More welcome notes to weary bands 10 
Of travelers in some shady haunt, 
Among Arabian sands: 

A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 
In spring-time from the Cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 15 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 


Will no one tell me what she sings ?— 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago: 20 
Or is it Some more humble lay, 
Familiar matter of to-day ? 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be again? 24 


Whate’er the theme, the Maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending ; 
I saw her singing at her work, 

And o’er the sickle bending ;— 

I listened, motionless and still; 

And, as I mounted up the hill, 30 
The music in my heart I bore, 

Long after it was heard no more. 


TO THE CUCKOO 


O blithe New-comer! I have heard, 
I hear thee and rejoice. 

O Cuckoo! shall T call thee Bird, 
Or but a wandering Voice? 
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While I am lying on the grass 5 
Thy twofold shout I hear; 

From hill to hill it seems to pass, 

At once far off, and near. 


Though babbling only to the Vale, 

Of sunshine and of flowers, 10 
Thou bringest unto me a tale 

Of visionary hours. 


Thrice welcome, darling of the Spring! 
Even yet thou art to me 

No bird, but an invisible thing, 15 
A. voice, a mystery ; 


The same whom in my school-boy days 
I listened to; that Cry 

Which made me look a thousand ways 
In bush, and tree, and sky. 20 


To seek thee did I often rove 
Through woods and on the green; 
And thou wert still a hope, a love; 
Still longed for, never seen. 


And I can listen to thee yet; 25 
Can lie upon the plain 

And listen, till I do beget 

That golden time again. 


O blessed Bird! the earth we pace 
Again appears to be 30 
An unsubstantial, faery place; 

That is fit home for Thee! 


TO A SKY-LARK 


Up with me! up with me into the 
clouds! 
For thy song, Lark, is strong; 
Up with me, up with me into the 
~ clouds! 
Singing, singing, 
With clouds and sky about thee rings 
ing, 
Lift me, guide me till I find 
That spot ‘which seems so to thy mind! 


I have walked through wildernesses 
dreary, 
And to-day my heart is weary; 
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Had I now the wings of a Faery, 10 


Up to thee would I fly. 

There is madness about thee, and joy 
divine 

In that song of thine; 

Lift me, guide me high and high 

To thy banqueting-place in the sky. 15 


Joyous aS morning, 
Thou art laughing and scorning ; 
Thou hast a nest for thy love and thy 


rest, 
And, though lttle troubled with sloth, 
Drunken Lark! thou wouldst be loath 
To be such a traveler as I. 21 
Happy, happy Liver, 


With a soul as strong as a mountain | 


river 
Pouring out praise to the Almighty 
Giver, 
Joy and jollity be with us both! = 25 


Alas! my journey, rugged and uneven, 
Through prickly moors or dusty ways 
. must wind; 

But hearing thee, or others of thy kind, 

As full of gladness and as free of 
heaven, 

I, with my fate contented, will plod on, 

And hope for higher raptures, when 
life’s day is done. 31 


WRITTEN IN EARLY SPRING 


I heard a thousand blended notes, 

While in a grove I sate reclined, 

In that sweet mood when pleasant 
thoughts 

Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 


To her fair works did Nature link 5 
The human soul that through me ran; 
And much it grieved my heart to think 
What man has made of man. 


Through primrose tufts, in that sweet 
bower, 

The periwinkle trailed its wreaths; 10 

And ’tis my faith that every flower 

Enjoys the air it breathes.. 
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The birds around me hopped and 
played, 

Their thoughts I cannot measure:. 

But the least motion which they made 

It seemed a thrill of pleasure. 16 


The budding twigs spread out their 
fan 

To catch the breezy air; 

And I must think, do all I can, 

That there was pleasure there. 20 


If this belief from heaven be sent, 
If such be Nature’s holy plan, 
Have I not reason to lament 
What man has made of man? 


LINES 


COMPOSED A FEW MILES ABOVE TIN- 
TERN ABBEY ON REVISITING THE 
BANKS OF THE WYE DURING A TOUR 


JULY 13, 1798 


Five years have past; five summers, 
with the length . 

Of five long winters! and again I hear 

These waters, rolling from their moun- 
tain-spring’s 

With a soft inland murmur.—Once 
again 4 

Do I behold these steep and lofty cliffs, 

That on a wild secluded scene impress 

Thoughts of more deep seclusion; and 
connect 

The landscape with the quiet of the 
sky. 

The day is come when I again repose 

Here, under this dark sycamore, and 
view 10 

These plots of cottage-ground, these 
orchard-tufts, 

Which at this season, with their unripe 


fruits, 

Are clad in one green hue, and lose 
themselves 

’Mid groves and copses. Once again I 
see 

These hedgerows, hardly hedgerows, 
little lines 15 


Of sportive wood run wild; these pas- 
toral farms, 
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Green to the very door; and wreaths of 
smoke 

Sent up, in silence, from among the 
trees ! 

With some uncertain notice, as might 
seem 

Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless 
woods, 20 

Or of some Hermit’s cave, where by his 
fire 


The Hermit sits alone. 
These beauteous forms, 
Through a long absence, have not been 


to me 

As is a landscape to a blind man’s 
eye: 

But oft, in lonely rooms, and ’mid the 
din 25 

Of towns and cities, I have owed to 
them 


In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 

Felt in the blood, and felt along the 
heart ; 

And passing even into my purer mind, 

With tranquil restoration :—feelings, 


too, . 30 
Of unremembered pleasure: such, per- 
haps, 


As have no slight or trivial influence 

On that best portion of a good man’s 
life, 

His little, nameless, unremembered acts 

Of kindness and of love. Nor less, I 
trust, 35 

To them I may have owed another gift, 

Of aspect more sublime; that blessed 
mood, 

In which the burden of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary 
weight | 

Of all this unintelligible world, 40 

Is lightened :—that serene and blessed 
mood, 

In which the affections gently lead us 
on,— 

Until, the breath of this corporeal 
frame, 

And even the motion of our human 
blood 

Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 45 

In body, and become a living soul: 

While with an eye made “uiet by the 
power 


Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things. 
If this 

Be but a vain helief, yet, oh! how oft— 

In darkness and amid the many shapes 

Of joyless daylight; when the fretful 
stir 52 

Unprofitable, and the fever of the 
world, 

Have hung upon the beatings of my 
heart— 

How oft, in spirit, have I turned to 
thee, 55 

O sylvan Wye! thou wanderer through 
the woods, . 

How often has my spirit turned to 
thee! 


And now, with gleams of half-extin- 
guished thought, 

With many recognitions dim and faint, 

And somewhat of a sad perplexity, 60 

The picture of the mind revives again: 

While here I stand, not only with the 


sense 
Of present pleasure, but with pleasin 
thoughts 
That in this moment there is life and 
food 
For future years. And so I dare to 
hope, 65 


Though changed, no doubt, from what 
I was when first 

I came among these hills; when like a 
roe 

I bounded o’er the mountains, by the 
sides 

Of the deep rivers, and the lonely 
streams, 

Wherever nature led; more like a man 

Flying from something that he dreads, 
than one 71 

Who sought the thing he loved. For 
nature then 

(The coarser pleasures of my boyish 
days, 

And their glad animal movements all 
gone by) 

To me was all in all.—I cannot paint 75 

What then I was. The sounding ecata- 
ract 

Haunted me like a passion: the tall 
rock, 
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The mountain, and the deep and 
gloomy wood, 


Their colors and their forms, were then 
to me 
An appetite; a feeling and a love. 80 


That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, nor any interest 

Unborrowed from the eye.—That time 
is past, 

And all its aching joys are now no 
more, 

And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 

Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur; other 


gifts 86 
- Have followed; for such loss, I would 
believe, 
Abundant recompense. For I have 
learned 


To look on nature, not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth; but hearing 
oftentimes 90 

The still, sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of 
ample power 

To chasten and subdue. 
felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the 
joy 

Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply inter- 
fused, 96 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting 
suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of 
man; . 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 100 

All thinking things, all objects of all 

| thought, 

And rolls through all things. 
fore am I still 


And I have 


There- 


A lover of the meadows and the 
woods, 
And mountains; and of all that we be- 
hold 
From this green earth; of all the 
mighty world 105 
Of eye, and ear,—both what they half 
create, 
And what perceive; well pleased to rec- 
. ognize 


In nature and the language of the 
sense, 
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The anchor of my purest thoughts, the 


nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, 
and soul 110 


Of all my moral being. 
Nor perchance, 
If I were not thus taught, should I the 
more 
Suffer my genial spirits to decay: 
For thou art with me here upon the 


banks 

Of this fair river; thou, my dearest 
Friend, 115 

My dear, dear Friend; and in thy voice 
I catch 

The language of my former heart, and 

read 

My former pleasures in the shooting 

lights 


Of thy wild eyes. Oh! yet a little while 
May I behold in thee what I was once, 
My dear, dear Sister! and this prayer 

I make 121 
Knowing that Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her ; ’tis her privi- 


lege 
Through all the years of this our life, 
to lead 124 


From joy to joy: for she ean so inform 

The mind that is within us, so impress 

With quietness and beauty, and so feed 

With lofty thoughts, that neither evil 
tongues, 

Rash judgments, nor the sneers of self- 
ish men, 

Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor 
all } 130 

The dreary intercourse of daily life, 

Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 

Our cheerful faith that all which we 
behold 

Is full of blessings. 
moon 

Shine on thee in thy solitary walk; 135 

And let the misty mountain-winds be 


Therefore let the 


free 

To blow against thee: and, in after 
years, 

When these wild eestasies shall be ma- 
tured 


Into a sober pleasure; when thy mind 
Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 
Thy memory be as a dwelling place 141 
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For all sweet sounds and harmonies ; 
oh! then, 

If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief, 

Should be thy portion, with what heal- 
ing thoughts 

Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 

And these my exhortations! Nor, per- 
chance— 146 

If I should be where I no more can hear 

Thy voice, nor catch from thy wild eyes 

7 these gleams 
Of past existence—wilt thou then for- 


get 
That on the banks of this delightful 
stream 150 


We stood together; and that I, so long 
A worshipper of Nature, hither came 
Unwearied in that service: rather say 
With warmer love—oh! with far deeper 


zeal 

Of holier love. Nor wilt thou then for- 
get, 155 

That after many wanderings, many 
years 

Of absence, these steep woods and lofty 
eliffs, 

And this green pastoral landscape, 
werertO Ine {> 

More dear, both for themselves and for 
thy sake! 


ROBERT SOUTHEY 


MY DAYS AMONG THE DEAD 
ARE PASSED 


My days among the Dead are passed; 
Around me I behold, 

Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds of old; 

My never-failing friends are they, 5 

With whom I converse day by day. 


With them I take delight in weal, 
And seek relief in woe; 

And while I understand and feel 
How much to them I owe, 10 

My cheeks have often been bedewed 

With tears of thoughtful gratitude. 


My thoughts are with the Dead; with 
them 
I live in long-past years, 


Their virtues love, their faults con- 
. demn, 15 
Partake their hopes and fears, 

And from their lessons seek and find 

Instruction with an humble mind. 


My hopes are with the Dead; anon 
My place with them will be, 20 

And I with them shall travel on 
Through all Futurity ; 

Yet leaving here a name, I trust, 

That will not perish in the dust. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 
INNOMINATUS 


From Tue Lay or tHe Last MInstrReu 


Breathes there the man with soul so 
dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
‘“This is my own, my native land !’’ 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him 
burned 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 5 
From wandering on a foreign strand? 


If ‘such there breathe, go, mark him 
well; 

For him no Minstrel raptures swell ; 

High though his titles, proud his name, 

Boundless his wealth as wish can 
claim ; 10 


‘Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 


The wretch, concentred all in self, 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust from whence he 
sprung, 15 

Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 


GEORGE GORDON, LORD 
BYRON 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC 


There’s not a joy the world can give 
like that it takes away, 

When. the glow of early thought de- 
elines in feeling’s dull decay ; 
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"Tis not on youth’s smooth cheek the 
blush alone, which fades so fast, 

But the tender bloom of heart is gone, 
ere youth itself be past. 


Then the few whose spirits float above 
the wreck of happiness 5 

Are driven o’er the shoals of guilt or 
ocean of excess: 

The magnet of their course is gone, or 
only points in vain 

The shore to which their shivered sail 
shall never stretch again. 


Then the mortal coldness of the soul 
like death itself comes down; 

It cannot feel for others’ woes, it dare 
not dream its own; 10 


That heavy chill has frozen o’er the : 


fountain of our tears, 
And though the eye may sparkle still, 
tis where the ice appears. 


Though wit may flash from fluent lips, 
and mirth distract the breast, 

Through midnight hours that yield no 
more their former hope of rest; 

"Tis but as ivy-leaves around: the 
ruined turret wreath, 15 

All green and wildly fresh without, 
but worn and gray beneath. 


Oh could I feel as I have felt,—or be 
what I have been, 

Or weep as I could once have wept o’er 
many a vanished scene; 

As springs in deserts found seem 
sweet, all brackish though they be, 

So, midst the withered waste of life, 
those tears would flow to me. 20 


HYMN TO HESPERUS 
From Don JUAN 


O Hesperus! thou bringest all good 
things— 
Home to the weary, to the hungry 
cheer, 
To the young bird the parent’ 8 brood- 
ing wings, 
The welcome stall to the o’erlabored 
steer 
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Whate’er of peace about our hearth- 
stone clings, 5 

_Whate’er our household gods pro- 
tect of dear, 

Are gathered round us by thy look of 
rest ; 

Thou bring’ st the child, too, to the 
mother’s breast. 


Soft hour! which wakes the wish and 
melts the heart 

Of those who sail the seas, on the 

first day 10 

When they from their sweet friends 
are torn apart; 

Or fills with love the pilgrim on his 


way 

As the far bell of PG makes him 
start, 

Seeming to weep the dying day’ s 

decay ; 

Is this a fancy which our reason 
scorns ? 15 

Ah! surely nothing dies but something 
mourns, 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
LINES 


When the lamp is shattered, 
The light in the dust les dead— 
When the cloud is scattered, 
The rainbow’s glory is shed. 
When the lute is broken, 5 
Sweet tones are remembered not; 
When the lips have spoken, 
Loved accents are soon forgot. 


As musie and splendor 
Survive not the lamp and the lute, 10 
The heart’s echoes render 
No song when the spirit is mute,— 
No song but sad dirges, 
Like the wind through a ruined cell, 
Or the mournful surges 15 
That ring the dead seaman’s knell. 


When hearts have once mingled, 
Love first leaves the well-built nest ; 
The weak one is singled 
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To endure what it once possessed. 20 
O, Love! who bewailest 
The frailty of all things here, 
Why choose you the frailest 
For your cradle, your home, and your 
bier ? | 


Its passions will rock thee 25 

As the storms rock the ravens on high; 
Bright reason will mock thee, 

Like the sun from a wintry sky. 
From thy nest every rafter 

Will rot, and thine eagle home 30 
Leave thee naked to laughter, 

When leaves fall and cold winds come. 


TO A SKYLARK 


Hail to thee, blithe Spirit! 
Bird thou never wert, 


That from Heaven, or near it, \A~f 


Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated 
art. 5 


Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire; 
The blue deep thou wingest, | 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring 
ever Singest. - 10 


In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun, 
O’er which clouds are bright’ning, 
Thou dost float and run; 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just 
begun. 15 


The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight ; 
Like a star of Heaven 
In the broad day-lhght 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy 
shrill delight, 20 


Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear 
Until we hardly see—we feel that it is 
there. 25 
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, All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 
As, when night is bare, 
From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and 
Heaven is overflowed. . 30 


What thou art we know not; 
What is most like thee? 
From rainbow clouds there flow 
not 
Drops so bright to see 
As from thy presence showers a rain 
of melody. 35 


Like a Poet hidden 
In the hight of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it 
heeded not: 40 


Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace tower, 
Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, which over- 
flows her bower: 45 


Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 
Seattering unbeholden 
Its aereal hue 
Among the flowers and grass, which 
screen it from the view! 50 


Like a rose embowered 
In its own green leaves, 
By warm winds deflowered, 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet these 
heavy-wingeéed thieves: 55 


Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awakened flowers, 
All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music 
doth surpass. 60 


Teach us, Sprite or Bird, 
What sweet thoughts are thine: 


I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture 
so divine. 65 


Chorus Hymeneal, 
Or triumphal chant, 
Matched with thine would be all 
But an empty. vaunt, 
A thing wherein we feel there is some 
hidden want. 70 


What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain? yn 
What fields, or waves, or moun- 
tains? Aj. 


What shapes of sky or plain Sel 


What love of thine own kind? what 
ignorance of pain? | ev? 75 


(With thy clear keen joyance ) . 
Languor cannot be: 8) OF 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee: | wr 
Thou lovest—but ne’er knew love’s sad 
7 satiety. | 80 


Waking or asleep, 
Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream, 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a 
erystal stream? 85 


We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not: 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught ; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell 
of saddest thought. 90 


Yet if we could scorn 
Hate, and pride, and fear; 
If we were things born 
Not to shed a tear, 
I know not how thy joy we ever should 
come near. 95 


Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound, 
Better than all treasures 
That in books are found, 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of 
the ground! 100 
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Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 
The world should listen then—as I am 
listening now. 105 


JOHN KEATS 


IN A DREAR-NIGHTED 
DECEMBER 


In a drear-nighted December, 

Too happy, happy tree, 

Thy branches ne’er remember 

Their green felicity: 

The north cannot undo them, 5 
With a sleety whistle through them; 
Nor frozen thawings glue them 


\| From budding at the prime. 


In a drear-nighted December, 

Too happy, happy brook, 10 
Thy bubblings ne’er remember 
Apollo’s summer look; 

But with a sweet forgetting, 

They stay their crystal fretting, 
Never, never petting 15 
About the frozen time. 


Ah! would ’twere so with many 

A gentle girl and boy! 

But were there ever any 

Writhed not at passed joy? 20 
To know. the change and feel it, 
When there is none to heal it, - 

Nor numbéd sense to steel it, 

Was never said in rhyme. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 
THE LOTOS-EATERS 


‘‘Courage!’’ he said, and_ pointed 
toward the land, 

‘‘This mounting wave will roll us 
shoreward soon.’’ 

In the afternoon they came unto a land 

In which it seeméd always afternoon. 
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All round the coast the languid air 4 
swoon, 

Breathing ‘like one that hath a ee 
dream. 

Full-faced above the valley stood the 
moon ; 


And, like a downward smoke, the slen- 
der stream 

Along the cliff to fall and pause and 
fall did seem. 


A land of streams! some, like a down- 


ward smoke, 10 
Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, 
did go; 


And some through wavering lights and 
shadows broke, 

Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam be- 
low. 

They saw the gleaming river seaward 
flow 

From the inner land; far off, three 
mountain-tops, 15 

Three silent pinnacles of aged snow, 

Stood sunset-flushed; and, dewed with 
showery drops, 

Up-clomb the shadowy pine above the 
woven copse. 


The charméd sunset lingered low 


adown 

In the red West; through mountain 
clefts the dale 20 

Was seen far inland, and the yellow 
down 

Bordered with palm, and many a wind- 
ing vale 

And meadow, set with slender galin- 
ale ; 

»’ A land where all things always ‘Néenied 

the same! 

And round about the keel with faces 
pale, 25 


Dark faces pale against that rosy flame, 


y The mild-eyed melancholy Lotos-eaters 


came. 


Branches they bore of that enchanted 
stem, 

Laden with flower and fruit, whereof 
they gave 


\To each, but whoso did receive of them 


And taste, to him the gushing of the 
wave 31 
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Far far away did seem to mourn and 


«rave 

On alien shores; and if his fellow 
spake, 

Ilis voice was thin, as voices from the 
erave ; 

And deep-asleep he seemed, yet all 
awake, 35 

And music in his ears his beating heart 
did make. 


They sat them down upon the yellow 


sand, 

Between the sun and moon upon the 
shore ; 

And sweet it was to dream of Father- 
land, 

Of child, and wife, and slave; but ever- 
more 40 

Most weary seemed the sea, weary the 
oar, 

Weary the wandering fields of barren 
foam. 


Then some one said, ‘‘We will return 


no more;’’ 
And all at once they sang, ‘‘Our island 


home 
Is far beyond the wave; we will no 
longer roam.”’ 45 


CHORIC SONG 


There is sweet music here that softer 
falls 

Than petals from blown roses on the 
OTass, 

Or night-dews on still waters between 
walls 

Of shadowy granite, 
pass ; 

Music that gentlier on the spirit lies, 50 

Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes; 

Musie that brings sweet sleep down 
from the blissful skies. 

Here are cool mosses deep, 

And through the moss the ivies creep, 

And in the stream the long-leaved 
flowers weep, 55 

And from the craggy ledge the poppy 
hangs in sleep. 


in a gleaming 


Why are we weighed upon with heavi- 
ness, 
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And utterly consumed with sharp dis- 


tress, 

While all things else have rest from 
weariness ? 

All things have rest: why should we 
toil alone, 60 

We only toil, who are the first of 
things, 


And make perpetual moan, 
Still from one sorrow to another 


thrown; 
Nor ever fold our wings, 
And cease from wanderings, 65 
Nor steep our brows in slumber’s holy 
balm ; 


Nor harken what. the inner spirit sings, 
‘‘There is no joy but calm!’’— 
pony should we only toil, the roof and 
crown of things? 


Lo! in the middle of the wood, 70 

The folded leaf is wooed from out the 
bud 

With winds upon the branch, and 
there | 

Grows green and broad, and takes no 
care, 


Sun-steeped at noon, and in the moon 

Nightly dew-fed ; and turning yellow 75 

Falls, and floats adown the air. 

Lo! sweetened with the summer light, 

The full-juiced apple, waxing over- 
mellow, 

Drops in a silent autumn night. 

All its allotted length of days 80 

The flower ripens in its place, 

Ripens and fades, and falls, and hath 
no toil, 

Fast-rooted in the fruitful soil. 


Hateful is the dark-blue sky, 

Vaulted o’er the dark-blue sea. 85 

¢Death is the end of life; ah, why 

Should life all labor be? - } 

Let us alone. Time driveth onward 
fast, 

And in a little while our lips are 
dumb. 

Let us alone. What is it that will last? 

All things are taken from us, and be- 
come 91 

Portions and parcels of the dreadful 
past. | 
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Let us alone. What pleasure can we 
have 
To war with evil? Is there any peace 


In ever climbing up the climbing 


wave? 95 
All things have rest, and ripen toward 
the grave 


In silence—ripen, fall, and cease: 
Give us long rest or death, dark death, 
or dreamful ease. 


How sweet it were, hearing the down- 
ward stream, 

With half-shut eyes ever to seem 100 

Falling asleep in a half-dream! 

To dream and dream, like yonder 
amber light, 

Which will not leave the myrrh-bush 
on the height ; 

T'o hear each other’s whispered speech ; 

Eating the Lotos day by day, 105 

To wateh the erisping ripples on the 
beach, 

And tender curving lines of creamy 

spray ; 
To lend our hearts and spirits wholly 
To the influence of mild-minded melan- 


choly ; 
To muse and brood and live again in 
memory 110 


With those old faces of our infancy 

Heaped over with a mound of grass, 

Two handfuls of white dust, shut in an 
urn of brass! 


Dear is the memory of our wedded 
lives, 114 

And dear the last embraces of our wives 

And their warm tears; but all hath suf- 
fered change; 


| For surely now our household hearths 


are cold, 

Our sons inherit us, our looks are 
strange, 

And we should come like ghosts to 
trouble joy. 

Or else the island princes over-bold 120 

Have eat our substance, and the min- 
strel sings 

Before them of the ten years’ war in 
Troy, 

And our great deeds, as half-forgotten 
things. 
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Is there confusion in the little isle? 
Let what is broken so remain. 125 
The Gods are hard to reconcile; 

"Tis hard to settle order once again. 
There is confusion worse than death, 
Trouble on trouble, pain on pain, 


Long labor unto aged breath, 130 
Sore task to hearts worn out by many 
wars 


And eyes grown dim wits gazing on 
the pilot-stars. 


But, propped on beds of .amaranth 
and moly, 

How sweet—while warm airs lull us, 
blowing lowly— 

With half-dropped eyelid still, 135 

Beneath a heaven dark and holy, 

To watch the long bright river drawing 
slowly 

His waters from the purple hill— 

To hear the dewy echoes calling 

From cave to cave through the thick- 
twinéd vine— 140 

To watch the emerald-colored water 
falling 

Through many a woven acanthus- 
wreath divine! 

Only to hear and see the far-off spark- 
ling brine, 

Only to hear were sweet, stretched out 
beneath the pine. 


The Lotos blooms below the barren 
peak, 145 

The Lotos blows by every winding 
ereek ; 


All day the wind breathes low with 
mellower tone; 


Through every hollow cave and alley | 


lone 

Round and round the spicy downs the 
yellow Lotos dust is blown. 

We have had enough of action, and of 
motion we, 150 

Rolled to starboard, rolled to larboard, 
when the surge was seething free, 

Where the wallowing monster spouted 
his foam-fountains in the sea. 

Let us swear an oath, and keep it with 
an equal mind, 

In the hollow Lotos-land to live and lie 
reclined 
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On the hills like Gods together, care- 

e less of mankind. 155 

For they lie beside their nectar, and 
the bolts are hurled 

Far below them*in the valleys, and the 
clouds are lightly curled 

Round their golden houses, 
with the gleaming world; 

Where they smile in secret, looking 
over wasted lands, 

Blight and famine, plague and earth- 
quake, roaring deeps and_ fiery 
sands, 160 

Clanging fights, and flaming towns, 
and sinking aeeUe: and praying 
hands. 

But they smile, they find a music cen- 
tred in a doleful song 

Steaming up, a lamentation and an an- 
cient tale of wrong, 

Like a tale of little meaning though the 
words are strong; 

Chanted from an ill-used race of men 
that cleave the soil, 165 

Sow the seed, and reap the harvest with 
enduring toil, 

Storing yearly little dues of wheat, and 
wine and oil; 

Till they perish and they suffer—some, 
’tis whispered—down in hell 
Suffer endless anguish, others in Ely- 

sian valleys dwell, 

Resting weary limbs at last on beds of 
asphodel. 170 

Surely, surely, slumber is more sweet 
than toil, the shore 

Than labor in the deep mid-ocean, wind 
and wave and oar; 

O, rest ye, brother mariners, we will 
not wander more. ~ 


oirdled 


ULYSSES 


It little profits that an idle king, 

By this still hearth, among these barren 
crags, 

Matched with an agéd wife, I mete and 
dole 

Unequal laws unto a’ savage race, 

That hoard, and sleep, and feed, a 
know not me. 

I cannot rest from travel; I will drink 
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Life to the lees. All time I have en- 


joyed 

Greatly, have suffered greatly, both 
with those 

That loved me, and alone; on shore; 
and when 

Through seudding drifts the rainy 
Hyades 10 


Vext the dim sea. I am become a 


name; 

For always roaming with a hungry 
heart 

Much have I seen and known,—cities 
of men 

And manners, climates, councils, gov- 
ernments, 

Myself not least, but honored of them 
all,— 15 

And drunk delight of battle with my 
peers, 

Far on the ringing plains of windy 
Troy. 


I am a part of all that I have met ; 
Yet all experience is an arch where- 


through 
Gleams that untravelled world whose 
margin fades 20 


Forever and forever when I move. 

How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 

To rust unburnished, not to shine in 
use ! 

As though to breathe were life! Life 
piled on life 

Were all too little, and of one to me 25 

Little remains; but every hour is saved 

From that eternal silence, something 
more, 

A bringer of new things; 
were 

For some three suns to store and hoard 
myself, 

And this gray spirit yearning in desire 

To follow knowledge like a sinking 


and vile it 


star, 31 
Beyond the utmost bound of human 
thought. 
This is my son, mine own Telema- 
chus, 
To whom I leave the sceptre and the 
isle— 


Well-loved of me, discerning to fulfil 35 
This labor, by slow prudence to make 
mild 
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A rugged people, and through soft de- 


erees 

Subdue them to the useful and the 
good. 

Most blameless is he, centred in the 
sphere 


Of common duties, decent not to fail 40 
In offices of tenderness, and pay 
Meet adoration to my household gods, 
When I am gone. He works his work, 


I mine. 
There les the port; the vessel puffs 
her sail; 
There gloom the dark, broad seas. My 
mariners, 45 


Souls that have toiled, and wrought, 
and thought with me,— 

That ever with a frolic welcome took 

The thunder and the sunshine, and op- 
posed 

Free hearts, free ten ehibinds Wit ott and [ 
are old; 

Old age hath yet his honor and his toil. 

Death closes all; but something ere the 


end, 51 
Some work of noble note, may yet be 
done, 


Not unbecoming men that strove with 
Gods. 
The lights begin to twinkle from the 


rocks ; 
The long day wanes; the slow moon 
climbs ; the deep 55 


Moans round with many voices. Come, 
my friends, 

"Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and sitting well in order smite 

The sounding furrows; for my purpose 
holds 59 

To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 

Of all the western stars, until I die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us 


down ; 

It may be we shall touch the Happy 
Isles, 

And see the great Achilles, whom we 
knew. 

Though much is taken, much abides; 
and though 65 

We are not now that strength which in 
old days 


Moved earth and heaven; that which 
we are, we are; 
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One equal temper of heroic hearts, 
Made weak by time and fate, but strong 


in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to 
yield. 
TITHONUS 
The woods decay, the woods decay and 
fall, 
The vapors weep their burshien to the 
ground, 
Man comes and tills the field and lies 
beneath, 
And after many a summer dies the 
swan, 
Me only eruel immortality 5 
Consumes; I wither slowly in thine 
arms, 


Here at the oe limit of the world, 

A white-haired shadow roaming like a 
dream 

The ever-silent spaces of the Hast, 

Far-folded mists, and gleaming halls 


of morn. 10 

Alas! for this gray shadow, once a 
man— 

So glorious in his beauty and thy 
choice, 

Who madest him thy chosen, that he 

. seemed 

To his great heart none other than a 
God! 


I asked thee, ‘‘Give me immortality.’’ 
Then didst thou grant mine asking 


with a smile, 16 
Like wealthy men who care not how 
they give. 
But thy strong Hours indignant 


worked their wills, 
And beat me down and marred and 


wasted me, 
And though they could not end me, left 
me maimed 20 


To dwell in presence of immortal youth, 
Immortal age beside immortal youth, 

And all I was, in ashes. Can thy love, 
Thy beauty, make amends, though even 

now, 

Close over us, the silver star, thy guide, 
_ Shines in those tremulous eyes that fill 
with tears 26 


To hear me? Let me go; take back thy 
pie ai Bn 

Why should a man desire in any way 

To vary from the kindly race of men, 

Or pass beyond the goal of ordinance 30 

Where all should pause, as is most meet 


for all? 

A soft air fans the cloud apart; there 
comes 

A glimpse of that dark world where I 
was born. 

Once more the old mysterious glimmer 
steals 

From thy pure brows, and from thy 
shoulders pure, 35 

And bosom beating with a heart re- 
newed. 

Thy cheek begins to redden through the 
eloom, 

Thy sweet eyes brighten slowly close 

to mine, 

Ere yet they blind the stars, and the 
wild team 

Which love thee, yearning for thy yoke, 
arise, 40 


And shake the darkness from their 
loosened manes, 
And beat the twilight into flakes of 
fire. 
Lo! ever thus thou growest beautiful 
In silence, then before thine answer 


given 
Departest, and thy tears are on my 
cheek. 45 
Why wilt thou ever scare me with 
thy tears, 
And make me tremble lest a saying 
learnt, 
In days far-off, on that dark earth, be 
true? 


‘“The Gods themselves cannot recall 
their gifts.’’ 
Ay me! ay me! with what another 


heart 50 

In days far-off, and with what other 
eyes 

I used to watech—if I be he that 
watched— 

The lucid outline forming round thee; 
saw 


The dim curls kindle into sunny rings; 
Changed with thy mystic change, rid 
felt my blood 
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Glow with the glow that slowly crim- 
soned all 
Thy presence and thy portals, while I 


lay, 

Mouth, forehead, eyelids, growing 
dewy-warm 

With kisses balmier than half-opening 


buds 

Of April, and could hear the lips that 
kissed 60 

Whispering I knew not what of wild 
and sweet, 

Like that strange song I heard Apollo 
sing, 


While Ilion like a mist rose into towers. 


Yet hold me not for ever in thine 


East ; 
How can my nature longer mix with 
thine? 65 


Coldly thy rosy shadows bathe me, cold 

Are all thy lghts, and cold my 
wrinkled feet 

Upon thy glimmering thresholds, when 


the steam 

Floats up from those dim fields about 
the homes 

Of happy men that have the power to 
die, 70 

And grassy barrows of the happier 
dead. 

Release me, and restore me to the 
ground ; 

Thou seest all things, thou wilt see my 
orave ; 

Thou wilt renew thy beauty morn by 
morn, 

I earth in earth forget these empty 
courts, 75 

And thee returning on thy silver 

wheels. 


FLOWER IN THE CRANNIED 
WALL 


Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

I hold you here, root and all, in my 
hand, 

Little flower—but if I could under- 
stand 

What you are, root and all, and all in 
all, 

I should know what God and man is. 
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Ah, did you once see Shelley plain, 
And did he stop and speak to you, 

And did you speak to him again? 
How strange it seems and new! 


But you were living before that, 5 
And also you are living after; 
And the memory I started at— 
My starting moves your laughter! 


I crossed a moor, with a name of its 


own 
And a certain use in the world no 
doubt, 10 


Yet a hand’s-breadth of it shines alone 
’*Mid the blank miles round about: 


For there I picked up on the heather 
And there I put inside my breast 
A moulted feather, an eagle-feather ! 15 

Well, I forget the rest. 


ABT VOGLER 


Arter Ht Has Been Extremporizinc Upon 
THE Musican INSTRUMENT OF HIs 
INVENTION 


I 


Would that the structure brave, the 
manifold music I build, 
Bidding my organ obey, calling its 
keys to their work, 
Claiming each slave of the sound, at a 
touch, as when Solomon willed 
Armies of angels that soar, legions 
of demons that lurk, 
Man, brute, reptile, fly,—alien of end 
and of aim, 5 
Adverse, each from the other heaven- 
high, hell-deep removed,— 
Should rush into sight at once as he 
named the ineffable Name, 
And pile him a palace straight, to 
pleasure the prineess he loved! 
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II 


Would it might tarry like his, the beau- 
tiful building of mine, 
This which my keys in a crowd 
pressed and importuned to 
raise ! 10 
Ah, one and all, how they helped, 
would dispart now and now com- 
bine, 
Zealous to hasten the work, heighten 
their master his praise! 
And one would bury his brow with a 
blind plunge down to hell, 
Burrow awhile and build, broad on 
the roots of things, 
Then up again swim into sight, having 
based me my palace well, 15 
Founded it, fearless of flame, flat on 
the nether springs. 


II 


And another would mount and march, 
like the excellent minion he was, 
another and yet another, one 
crowd but with many a crest, 
Raising my rampired walls of gold as 
transparent as glass, 
Eager to do and die, yield each his 
place to the rest: 20 
For higher still and higher (as a run- 
ner tips with fire, 
When a great illumination surprises 
a festal night— 
Outlining round and round Rome’s 
dome from space to spire) 
Up, the pinnacled glory reached, and 
the pride of my soul was in 
sight. 


Ay 


y) 


IV 


In sight? Not half! for it seemed, it 
was certain, to match man’s 
birth, 25 

Nature in turn conceived, obeying 
an impulse as I; 

And the emulous heaven yearned 
down, made effort to reach the 
earth, 

As the earth had done her best, in 
my passion, to scale the sky: 

Novel splendors burst forth, grew fa- 
miliar and dwelt with mine, 
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Not a point nor peak but found and 

fixed its wandering star; 30 

Meteor-moons, balls of blaze: and they 
did not pale nor pine, 

For earth had attained to heaven, 

there was no more near nor far. 


vV 


Nay more; for there wanted not who 
walked in the glare and glow, 
Presences plain in the place; or, 
fresh from the Protoplast, 


Furnished for ages to come, when a 


kindher wind should blow, — 35 
Lured now to begin and live, in a 
house to their liking at last; 
Or else the wonderful Dead who have 
passed through the body and 
gone, 
But were back once more to breathe 
in an old world worth their new: 
What never had been, was now; what 
was, as it shall be anon; 
And. what is,—shall I say, matched 
both? for I was made perfect 
too. 40 


VI 


All through my keys that gave their 
sounds to a wish of my soul, 
All through my soul that praised as 
its wish flowed visibly forth, 
All through music and me! For think, 
had I painted the whole, 
Why, there it had stood, to see, nor 
the process so wonder-worth : 
Had I written the same, made verse— 
still, effect proceeds from cause, 
Ye know why the forms are fair, ye 
hear how the tale is told; 46 
It is all triumphant art, but art in 
obedience to laws, 
Painter and poet are proud in the 
artist-list enrolled :— 


VII 


But here is the finger of God, a flash of 

the will that can, 
Existent behind all laws, that made 
them and, lo, they are! 50 
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And I know not if, save in this, such 
gift be allowed to man 
That out of three sounds he frame, 
not a fourth sound, but a star. 
Consider it well: each tone of our scale 
in itself is naught: 
It is everywhere in the world—loud, 
soft, and all is said: 
Give it to me to use! I mix it with 
two in my thought: 55 
And there! Ye have heard and seen: 
consider and bow the head! 


VIII 


Well, it is gone at last, the palace of 
music I reared ; 
Gone! and the good tears start, the 
praises that come too slow; 
For one is assured at first, one scarce 
ean say that he feared, 
That he even gave it a thought, the 


gone thing was to go. 60 
Never to be again! But many more of 
the kind 


As good, nay, better perchance: is 
this your comfort to me? 
To me, who must be saved because I 
cling with my mind 
To the same, same self, same love, 
same God: ay, what was, shall 
be. 


1D.¢ 


Therefore to whom turn I but to thee, 
the ineffable Name? 65 
Builder and maker, thou, of houses 
not made with hands! 
What, have fear of change from thee 
who art ever the same? 
Doubt that thy power can fill the 
heart that thy power expands? 
There shall never be one lost good! 
What was, shall live as before ; 
The evil is null, is naught, is silence 
implying sound ; 70 
What was good shall be good, with, for 
evil, so much good more; 
On the earth the broken ares; in the 
heaven a perfect round. 
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x 


All we have willed or hoped or dreamed 
of good shall exist; 
Not its semblance, but itself; no 
beauty, nor good, nor power 
Whose voice has gone forth, but each 
survives for the melodist 75 
When eternity affirms the conception 
of an hour. 
The high that proved too high, the 
heroic for earth too hard, 
The passion that left the ground to 
lose itself in the sky, 
Are music sent up to God by the lover 
and the bard; 
Enough that he heard it once: we 
shall hear it by and by. 80 


XI 


And what is our failure here but a 
triumph’s evidence 
For the fullness of the days? Have 
we withered or agonized? 
Why else was the pause prolonged but 
that singing’ might issue thence? 
Why rushed the discords in, but that 
harmony should be prized? 
Sorrow is hard to bear, and doubt is 
slow to clear, 85 
Each sufferer says his say, his scheme 
of the weal and woe: 
But God has a few of us whom he 
whispers in the ear; 
The rest may reason and welcome: 
‘tis we musicians know. 


XIT 


Well, it is earth with me; silence re- 
sumes her reign: 
I will be patient and proud, and 
soberly acquiesce. 90 
Give me the keys, I feel for the com- 
mon chord again, 
Sliding by semitones till I sink to the 
minor ,—yes, 
And I blunt it into a ninth, and I 
stand on alien ground, 
Surveying awhile the heights I rolled 
from into the deep; 


02 


Which, hark, I have dared and done, 

for my resting-place is found, 95 

The C Major of this life: so, now I 
will try to sleep. 


RABBI BEN EZRA 


I 


Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the, first was 
made: 

Our times are in His hand 

Who saith, ‘‘ A whole I planned, 5 

Youth shows but half; trust God: see 
all, nor be afraid!’’ 


II 


Not that, amassing flowers, 

Youth sighed, ‘‘ Which rose make ours, 

Which lily leave and then as best re- 
eall?’’ 

Not that, admiring stars, 10 

It yearned, ‘‘Nor Jove, nor Mars; 

Mine be some figured flame which 
blends, transcends them all!’’ 


III 


Not for such hopes and fears 
Annulling youth’s brief years, 

Do I remonstrate: folly wide the mark! 
Rather I prize the doubt 16 
Low kinds exist without, 


Finished and finite- clods, untroubled 


by a spark. 
IV 
Poor vaunt of life indeed, 
Were man but formed to feed 20 
On joy, to solely seek and find and 
feast ; 


Such feasting ended, then 

As sure an end to men; 

Irks care the crop-full bird? Frets 
doubt the maw-crammed beast ? 


Vv 


Rejoice we are allied 25 
To that which doth provide 
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And not partake, effect and not re- 
~ ceive! 
A spark disturbs our clod; 
Nearer we hold of God 
Who gives, than of his tribes that take, 
I must believe. 30 


VI 


Then, welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

Hach sting that bids nor sit nor stand 
but go! 

Be our joys three-parts pain! 

Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 35 

Learn, nor account the pang; dare, 
never grudge the throe! 


VII 


For thence,—a paradox 

Which comforts while it mocks,— 

Shall life succeed in that it seems to 
fail: 

What I aspired to be, 40 

And was not, comforts me: 

A brute I might have been, but would 
not sink i’ the seale. 


VIII 


What is he but a brute 

Whose flesh has soul to suit, 

Whose spirit works lest arms and legs 
want play? 45 

To man, propose this test— 

Thy body at its best, 

How far can that project thy soul on 
its lone way ? 


IX 
Yet gifts should prove their use: 
I own the Past profuse 50 
Of power each side, perfection every 
vurn= 


Eyes, ears took in their dole, 

Brain treasured up the whole; 

Should not the heart beat once ‘‘How 
good to live and learn?’’ 


x 


Not once beat ‘‘ Praise be thine! 55 
I see the whole design, 
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I, who saw power, see now love perfect 
too: 

Perfect I call thy plan: 

Thanks that I was a man} 

Maker, remake, complete,—I trust 
what thou shalt do!”’ 60 


xI 


For pleasant is this fiesh; 
Our soul, in its rose-mesh 
Pulled ever to the earth, still yearns 


for rest: 
Would we some prize might hold 
To match those manifold 65 


Possessions of the brute,—gain most, as 
we did best! 


XII 


Let us not always say, 

‘Spite of this flesh to-day 

I strove, made head, gained ground 
upon the whole!”’ 

As the bird wings and sings, 70 

Let us ery, ‘‘ All good things 

Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, 
now, than flesh helps soul!”’ 


xr 


Therefore I summon age 

To grant youth’s heritage, 

Life’s struggle having so far reached 
its term: 75 

Thence shall I pass, approved 

A man, for aye removed 

From the developed brute; a God 
though in the germ. 


XIV 


And J shall thereupon 


Take rest, ere I be gone 80 
Once more on my adventure brave and 
new: 


Fearless and unperplexed, 
When I wage battle next, 


What weapons to select, what armor to 


indue. 


ZV 


Youth ended, I shall try 85 

My gain or loss thereby ; 

Leave the fire ashes, what survives is 
gold: 

And I shall weigh the same, 

Give life its praise or blame: 

Young, all lay in dispute; I shall know, 
being old. 90 


XVI 


For note, when evening shuts, 

A certain moment cuts 

The deed off, calls the glory from the 
oray: 

A whisper from the west 

Shoots—‘‘ Add this to the rest, . 95 

Take it and try its worth: here dies 
another day.’’ 


XVII 


So, still within this life, 

Though lifted o’er its strife, 

Let me discern, compare, pronounce 
at last, 

“This rage was right 1’ the main, 100 

That acquiescence vain: 

The Future I may face now I have 
proved the Past.”’ 


XVII 


For more is not reserved 

To man, with soul just nerved 

To act to-morrow what he learns to- 
day: 105 

Here, work enough to watch 

The Master work, and catch 

Hints of the proper craft, tricks of the 
tool’s true play. 


XTX 


As it was better, youth 

Should strive, through acts uncouth, 110 

Toward making, than repose on aught 
found made: 

So, better, age, exempt 

From strife, should know, than tempt 

Further. Thou waitedst age: wait 
death nor be afraid! 
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xX 


Enough now, if the Right 115 

And Good and Infinite 

Be named here, as thou callest thy hand 
thine own, 

With knowledge absolute, 

Subject to no dispute 

From fools that crowded youth, nor let 
thee feel alone. 120 


XXI -° 


Be there, for once and all, 
Severed great minds from small, 
Announced to each his station mm the 


Past! 
Was I, the world arraigned, 
Were they, my soul disdained, 125 
Right? Let age speak the truth and 


give us peace at last! 


XXIT 


Now, who shall arbitrate? 

Ten men love what I hate, 

Shun what I follow, shght what I re- 
celve; 

Ten, who in ears and eyes 130 

Match me: we all surmise, 

They this thing, and I that: whom 
shall my soul believe? 


XXIII 


Not on the vulgar mass 

Called ‘‘work,’’ must sentence pass,’ 

Things done, that took the eye and had 
the price; 135 

O’er which, from level stand, 

The low world laid its hand, 

Found straightway to its mind, could 
value in a trice: 


XXIV 


But all, the world’s coarse thumb 


And finger failed to plumb, 140 
So passed in making up the main ac- 
count ; 


All instincts immature, 

All purposes unsure, 

That weighed not as his work, yet 
swelled the man’s amount: 
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XXV 


3 


Thoughts hardly to be packed 145 

Into a narrow act, 

Fancies that broke through language 
and escaped ; 

All I could never be, 

All, men ignored in me, 

This, I was worth to God, whose wheel 
the pitcher shaped. 150 


XXVI 


Ay, note that Potter’s wheel, 

That metaphor! and feel 

Why time spins fast, why passive lies 
our clay,— 

Thou, to whom fools propound, 

When the wine makes its round, 155 

‘‘Sinee life fleets, all is change; the 
Past gone, seize to-day!’’ 


XXVII 


Fool! All that is, at all, 

Lasts ever, past recall ; 

Earth changes, but thy soul and God 
stand sure: 

What entered into thee, 160 

That was, is, and shall be: 

Time’s wheel runs back or stops: 
ter and clay endure. 


Pot- 


XXVIII 


He fixed thee mid this dance 

Of plastic circumstance, 

This Present, thou, forsooth, wouldst 
fain arrest: 165 

Machinery just meant 

To give thy soul its bent, 

Try thee and turn thee forth, suffi- 
ciently impressed. 


XXIX 


What though the earlier grooves 


Which ran the laughing loves 170 
Around thy base, no longer pause and 
press? 


What though about thy rim, 

Skull-things in order grim 

Grow out, in graver mood, obey the 
sterner stress? 
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XXX 


Look not thou down but up! 175 

To uses of a cup, 

The festal board, lamp’s flash and 
trumpet’s peal, 

The new wine’s foaming flow, 

The Master’s lips a-glow! 

Thou, heaven’s consummate cup, what 
need’st thou with earth’s wheel ? 


XXXI 


But. I need, now as then, 181 

Thee, God, who moldest men; 

And since, not even while the whirl 
was worst, 

Did I—to the wheel of life 

With shapes and colors rife, 185 

Bound dizzily,—mistake my end, to 
slake thy thirst: 


\ 


XXXII 


So, take and use thy work: 

Amend what fiaws may lurk, : 

What strain o’ the stuff, what warpings 
past the aim! 

My times be in thy hand! 190 

Perfect the cup as planned! 

Let age approve of youth, and death 
complete the same! 


LYRIC LOVE 
From Tue RiInG AND THE Book 


~ O Lyrie Love, half-angel and half-bird, 

And all a wonder and a wild desire,— 

Boldest of hearts that ever braved the 
sun, 

Took sanctuary within the holier blue, 

And sang a kindred soul out to his 
face,— 5 

Yet human at the red-ripe of the 
heart— 

When the first summons from the dark- 
ling earth 

Reached thee amid thy 

_ blanched their blue, 

And bared them of the glory—to drop 

down, 


chambers, 


To toil for man, to suffer or to die,— 10 

This is the same voice: can thy soul 
know change? 

Hail then, and hearken from the realms 


of help! 

Never may I commence my song, my 
due 

To God who best taught song by gift of 
thee, 

Except with bent head and beseeching 
hand— 15 

That still, despite the distance and the 
dark, 

What was, again may be; some inter- 
change 

Of grace, some &plendor once thy very 
thought, 


Some benediction anciently thy smile: 
—Never conclude, but raising: hand 


and head 20 
Thither where eyes, that cannot reach, 
yet yearn 
For all hope, all sustainment, all re- 
ward, 


Their utmost up and on,—so blessing 
back 

In those thy realms of help, that heaven 
thy home, 

Some whiteness which, I judge, thy 
face makes proud, az] 25 

Some wanness where, I think, thy foot 
may fall! 


ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING 


A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 


What was he doing, the great god Pan, 
Down in the reeds by the river? 
Spreading ruin and seattering ban, 
Splashing and paddling with hoofs of 
a goat, 
And breaking the golden lilies afloat 5 
With the dragon-fly on the river. 


He tore out a reed, the great god Pan, 
From the deep cool bed of the river; 

The limpid water turbidly ran, 

And the broken lilies a-dying lay, 10 

And the dragon-fly had fled away, 
Ere he brought it out of the river. 


906 


High on the shore sat the great god 
Pan, 
While turbidly flowed the river ; 
And hacked and hewed as a great god 
can, 
With his hard bleak steel at the “sutiedt 
reed, 
Till there was not a sign of the leaf 
indeed 
To prove it fresh from the river. 


He eut it short, did the great god Pan, 
(How tall it stood in the river!), 20 
Then drew the pith, like the heart of a 
man, 
Steadily from the outside ring, 
And notched the poor dry empty thing 
In holes, as he sat by the river. 


‘“This is the way,”’ ete the great 
god Pan 25 
(Laughed while he sat by the river), 
‘‘The only way, since gods began 
To make sweet music, they could suc- 


ceed.’’ 
Then dropping his mouth to a hole in 
the reed, 
He blew in power by the river. 30 


Sweet, sweet, sweet, O Pan! 
Piercing sweet by the river! 
Blinding sweet, O great god Pan! 
The sun on the hill forgot to die, 
‘And the lilies revived, and the dragon- 
35 
Came back to dream on the river. | 


Yet half a beast is the great god Pan, 
To laugh as he sits by the river, 

Making a poet out of a man: 

The true gods sigh for the cost and 


pain— 40 
For the reed which grows never more 
again 


As a reed with the reeds in the river. 


ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH 


SAY NOT THE STRUGGLE 
NOUGHT AVAILETH 


Say not the struggle nought availeth, 
The labor and the wounds are vain, 
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The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 


If hopes were, dupes, fears may be 
liars ; 5 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 
Your comrades chase e’en now the 
fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field. 


For while the tired waves, vainly 
breaking, 

Seem here no painful inch to gain, 10 

Far back, through creeks and inlets 
making, 


Comes silent, Abedinw in, the main. 


And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in ‘the 


light, 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how 
slowly, 15 


But westward, look, the land is 


bright. 


AH! YET CONSIDER IT AGAIN! 


‘‘Old things need not be therefore 
true,”’ 

O brother men, nor yet the new; 

Ah! still awhile the old thought retain, 

And yet consider it again! 


The souls of now two thousand years 5 
Have laid up here their toils and fears, 
And all the earnings of their pain,— 
Ah, yet consider it again! 


We! what do we see? each a space 

Of some few yards before his face; 10 
Does that the whole wide plan explain? 
Ah, yet consider it again! 


Alas! the great world goes its way, 
And takes its truth from each new day ; 
They do not quit, nor can retain, 15 
Far less consider it again. 


QUA CURSUM VENTUS 


As ships, becalmed at eve, that lay 
With canvas drooping, side by side, 
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Two towers of sail at dawn of day 


Are scarce long leagues apart 
descried ; 
When fell the night, upsprung ue 
breeze, 
And all the darkling hours see 
plied, 


Nor dreamt but each the self-same seas 
By each was cleaving, side by side: 


E’en so—but why the tale reveal 
Of those, whom, year by year un- 
changed, 10 

Brief absence joined anew to feel, 
Astounded, soul from soul estranged ? 


At dead of night their sails were filled, 
And onward each rejoicing steered— 
Ah, neither blame, for neither willed, 15 
Or wist, what first with dawn ap- 


peared ! 
To veer, how vain! On, onward 
strain, 
Brave barks! In light, in darkness 
too, 
Through winds and tides one compass 
geuldes— 
To that, and your own selves, be 
true. 20 


But O blithe breeze, and O great seas, 
Though ne’er, that earliest parting 
past, 
On your wide plain they join again, 
Together lead them home at last. 


One port, methought, alike they sought, 
One purpose hold where’er they 
fare,— 26 
O bounding breeze, O rushing seas! 
At last, at last, unite them there! 


WHERE LIES THE LAND? 


Where lies the land to which the ship 
would go? 

Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know. 

And where the land she travels from? 
Away, 

Far, far behind, is all that they can say. 
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On sunny noons upon the deck’s 


smooth face, 5 

Linked arm in arm, how pleasant here 
to pace; 

Or, o’er the stern reclining, watch 
below 

The foaming wake far widening as we 
go. 


On stormy nights when wild north- 
westers rave, 

How proud a thing to fight with wind 
and wave! 10 

The dripping sailor on the reeling mast 

Exults to bear, and scorns to wish it 
past. 


Where lies the land to which the ship 
would go? 

Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know. 

And where the land she travels from? 


Away, 15 
Far, far behind, is all that they can 
Say. 


‘WITH WHOM IS NO VARIABLE- 
NESS, NEITHER SHADOW 
OF TURNING”? 


It fortifies my soul to know 

That, though I perish, Truth is so: 
That, howsoe’er I stray and range, 
Whate’er I do, Thou dost net change. 

I steadier step when I recall 5 
That, if I slip, Thou dost not fall. 


GEORGE ELIOT 


O MAY I JOIN THE CHOIR 
INVISIBLE 


O may I join the choir invisible 


_Of those immortal dead who live again 


In minds made better by their pres- 
ence: live 

In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 5 

For miserable aims that end with self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the 
night like stars, 
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And with their mild persistence urge 
man’s search 

To vaster issues. 

So to live is heaven: 

To make undying music in the world, 10 

Breathing as beauteous order that con- 
trols 

With growing sway the growing life of 
man. 

So we inherit that sweet purity 

For which we struggled, failed, and 
agonized 

With widening retrospect that bred de- 
spair. 15 

Rebellious flesh that would not be sub- 
dued, 

A vicious parent shaming still its child 

Poor anxious penitence, is quick dis- 
solved ; 

Its discords, quenched by meeting har- 
monies, 

Die in the large and charitable air. 20 

And all our rarer, better, truer self, 

That sobbed religiously in yearning 


song, | 
That watched to ease the burthen of 
the world, 
Laboriously tracing what must be, 
And what may yet be better—saw 
within 25 
A worthier image for the sanctuary, 
And shaped it forth before the multi- 
tude 
Divinely human, raising worship so 
To higher reverence more mixed with 


love— 

That better self shall live till human 
Time 30 

Shall fold its eyelids, and the human 
sky 

Be gathered like a scroll within the 
tomb 


Unread for ever. 
This is hfe to come, 
Which martyred men have made more 


olorious . 
For us to strive to follow. May I 
reach 36 


That purest heaven, be to other souls 

The cup of strength in some great 
agony, 

Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure 
love, 
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Beget the smiles that have no cruelty— 

Be the sweet presence of a good dif- 
fused, 41 

And in diffusion ever more intense. 

So shall I join the choir invisible 

Whose music is the gladness of the 
world. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD 
MORALITY 


We cannot kindle when we will 
The fire which in the heart resides ; 
The spirit bloweth and is still, 
In mystery our soul abides. 
But tasks in hours of insight willed 5 
Can be through hours of gloom ful- 
filled. 


With aching hands and bleeding feet 

We dig and heap, lay stone on stone; 

We bear the burden and the heat 

Of the long day, and wish ’t were done. 
Not till the hours of light return, 11 
All we have built do we discern. 


Then, when the clouds are off the soul, 
When thou dost bask in Nature’s eye, 
Ask, how she viewed thy self-control, 15 
Thy struggling, tasked morality— 
Nature, whose free, light, cheerful 
air, 
Oft made thee, in thy gloom, despair. 
And she, whose censure thou dost 
dread, 
Whose eye thou wast afraid to seek, 20 
See, on her face a glow is spread, 
A strong emotion on her cheek! 
‘“ Ah, child!’’ she eries, ‘‘that strife 
divine, 
Whence was it, for it is not mine? 


‘‘There is no effort on my brow— 25 
I do not strive, I do not weep; 
I rush with the swift spheres and glow 
In joy, and when I will, I sleep. 

Yet that severe, that earnest air, 

I saw, I felt it once—but where? 36 
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‘“T knew not yet the gauge of time, 
Nor wore the manacles of space; 
I felt it in some other clime, 
I saw it in some other place. 
"Twas when the heavenly house I 
trod, 35 
And lay upon the breast of God.”’ 


DOVER BEACH 


The sea is calm to-night, 

The tide is full, the moon lies fair 

Upon the straits;—on the French 
coast the light 

Gleams and is gone; the cliffs of Eng- 
land stand, 

Glimmering and vast, out in the tran- 
quil bay. 5 

Come to the window, sweet is the 
night-air! 

Only, from the long line of spray 

Where .the sea meets the moon- 
blanched land, 

Listen! you hear the grating roar 

Of pebbles which the waves draw back, 
and fling, 10 

At their return, up the high strand, 

Begin, and cease, and then again begin, 


With tremulous cadence slow, and 
bring 

The eternal note of sadness in. 

Sophocles long ago 15 


Heard it on the Adgean, and it brought 
Into his mind the turbid ebb and flow 
Of human misery; we 

Find also in the sound a thought, 
Hearing it by this distant northern 
sea. 20 


The sea of faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round 
earth’s shore 

Lay like the folds of a bright girdle 
furled. 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing 
roar, 25 

Retreating, to the breath 

Of the night-wind, down the vast 
edges drear 

And naked shingles of the world. 
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Ah, love, let us be true 

To one another! for the world, which 
seems 30 

To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor 
hight, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for 
pain ; 

And we are here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle 
and flight, 36 

Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


PHILOMELA 


Hark! ah, the nightingale— 
The tawny-throated ! 
Hark, from that moonlit cedar what a 


burst ! 

What triumph! hark !—what pain! 

O wanderer from a Grecian shore, ‘5 

Still, after many years, in distant 
lands, 

Still nourishing in thy bewildered 
brain 


That wild, unquenched, deep-sunken, 
old-world pain— 
Say, will it never heal? 
And ean this fragrant lawn 10 
With its cool trees, and night, 
And the sweet, tranquil Thames, 
And moonshine, and the dew, 
To thy racked heart and brain 
Afford no balm? 15 


Dost thou to-night behold, 


Here, through the moonlight on this 


English grass, 
The unfriendly palace in the Thracian 
wild? 
Dost thou again peruse 
With hot cheeks and seared eyes 20 
The too clear web, and thy dumb sis- 
ter’s shame? 
Dost thou once more assay 
Thy flight, and feel come over thee, 
Poor fugitive, the feathery change 
Once more, and once more seem to 


make resound 25 
With love and hate, triumph and 
agony, 
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Lone Daulis, and the high Cephissian 
vale? 
Listen, Hugenia— 
How thick the bursts come crowding 
through the leaves! 
Again—thou hearest? 30 
Eternal passion! 
Eternal pain! 


TO MARGUERITE 


In RETURNING A VOLUME OF THE LETTERS 
or ORTIS 


Yes! in the sea of life enisled, 

With echoing straits between us 
thrown, 

Dotting the shoreless watery wild, 

We mortal millions live alone. 

The islands feel the enclasping flow, 5 

And then their endless bounds they 
know. 


But when the moon their hollows lights, 
And they are swept by balms of spring, 
And in their glens, on starry nights, 

The nightingales divinely sing; 10 
And lovely notes, from shore to shore, 
Across the sounds and channels pour— 


Oh! then a longing like despair 

Is to their farthest caverns sent ; 

For surely once, they feel, we were 15 

Parts of a single continent! 

Now round us spreads the watery 
plain— 

Oh might our marges meet again! 


Who ordered, that their longing’s fire — 


Should be, as soon as kindled, cooled ?20 
Who renders vain their deep desire ?— 
A God, a God their severance ruled! 
And bade betwixt their shores to be 
The unplumbed, salt, estranging sea. 


EMPEDOCLES’ SONG 


From EMPEDOCLES ON ETNA 


The out-spread world to span 
A cord the Gods first slung, 
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And then the soul of man 
There, like a mirror, hung, 
And bade the winds through space 
impel the gusty toy. 5 


Hither and thither spins 
The wind-borne, mirroring soul. 
A thousand glimpses wins, 
And never sees a whole; 
Looks once, and drives elsewhere, and 
leaves its last employ. 10 


The Gods laugh in their sleeve 
To watch man doubt and fear, 
Who knows not what to believe 
Since he sees nothing clear, 
And dares stamp nothing false where 
he finds nothing sure. 15 


Is this, Pausanias, so? 
And ean our souls not strive, 
But with the winds must go, 
And hurry where they drive? 
Is fate indeed so strong, man’s strength 
indeed so poor ? 20 


I will not judge. That man, 
Howbeit, I judge as lost, 
Whose mind allows a plan 
Which would degrade it most ; 
And he treats doubt the best who tries 
to see least ill. 25 


Be not, then, fear’s blind slave! 
Thou art my friend; to thee, 
All knowledge that I have, 
All skill I wield, are free. 
Ask not the latest news of the last 
miracle, 30 


Ask not what days and nights 
In trance Pantheia lay, 
But ask how thou such sights 
May’st see without dismay ; 
Ask what most helps when known, thou 
son of Anchitus! 35 


~ ‘What? hate, and awe, and shame 
Fill thee to see our time; 
Thou feelest thy soul’s frame 
Shaken and out of chime? 
What? life and chance go hard with 
thee too, as with us; 40 
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Thy citizens, ’tis said, 

Envy thee and oppress, 

Thy goodness no men aid, 

All strive to make it less; 

Tyranny, pride, and lust fill Sicily’s 
abodes ; 45 


Heaven is with earth at strife, 
Signs make thy soul afraid, 
The dead return to life, 
Rivers are dried, winds stayed ; 
Searce can one think in calm, so 
threatening are the Gods; 50 


And we feel, day and night, 
The burden of ourselves— 
Well, then, the wiser wight 
In his own bosom delves, 
And asks what ails him so, and gets 
what cure he ean. 55 


The sophist sneers: Fool, take 
Thy pleasure, right or wrong. 
The pious wail: Forsake 
A world these sophists throng. 
Be neither saint nor sophist-led, but be 
a man! 60 


These hundred doctors try 
To preach thee to their school. 
We have the truth! they ery; 
And yet their oracle, 
Trumpet it as they will, is but the 
same as thine. 65 


Once read thy own breast right, 
And thou hast done with fears; 
Man gets no other light, 
Search he a thousand years. 
Sink in thyself! there ask what ails 
thee, at that shrine! 70 


What makes thee struggle and rave? 
Why are men ill at ease ?— 
"Tis that the lot they have 
Fails their own will to please, 
For man would make no murmuring, 
were his will obeyed. 75 


And why is it, that still 
Man with his lot thus fights ?— 
Tis that he makes this will 
The measure of his rights, 
And believes Nature outraged if his 
will’s gainsaid. 80 
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Couldst thou, Pausanias, learn 
How deep a fault is this; 
Couldst thou but once discern 
Thou hast no right to bliss, 
No title from the Gods to welfare and 
repose ; 85 


Then thou wouldst look less mazed 
Whene’er from bliss debarred, 
Nor think the Gods were crazed 
When thy own lot went hard. 
But we are all the same—the fools of 
our own woes! 90 


For, from the first faint morn 
Of life, the thirst for bliss 
Deep in man’s heart is born; 
And, sceptic as he is, 
He fails not to judge clear if this be 
quenched or no. 95 


Nor is the thirst to blame. 
Man errs not that he deems 
His welfare his true aim, 
He errs because he dreams 
The world does but exist that welfare 
to bestow. 100 


We mortals are no kings 
For each of whom to sway 
A new-made world up-springs, 
Meant merely for his play; 
No, we are strangers here; the world 
is from of old. 105 


In vain our pent wills fret, 
And would the world subdue. 
Limits we did not set 
Condition all we do; 
Born into life we are, and life must be 
our mould. 110 


Born into life!—man grows 
Forth from his parents’ stem, 
And blends their bloods, as those 
Of theirs are blent in them; 
So each new man strikes root into a far 
fore-time. | 115 


Born into life !—we bring 
A bias with us here, | 
And, when here, each new thing 
Affects us we come near ; 
To tunes we did not eall, our being 
must keep chime. 120 
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Born into life !—in vain, 
Opinions, those or these, 
Unaltered to retain 
The obstinate mind decrees ; 
Experience, like a sea, soaks all-effac- 
ing in. | 125 


Born into life !—who lists 
May what is false hold dear, 
And for himself make mists 
Through which to see less clear ; 
The world is what it is, for all our 
dust and din. : 130 


Born into life !—’tis we, 
And not the world, are new; 
Our ery for bliss, our plea, 
Others have urged it too— 
Our wants have all been felt, our errors 
made before. 135 


No eye could be too sound 
To observe a world so vast, 
No patience too profound 
To sort what’s here amassed ; 
How man may here best live no care 
too great to explore. 140 


But we—as some rude guest 
Would change, where’er he roam, 
The manners there professed 
To those he brings from home— 
We mark not the world’s course, but 
would have at take owrs. 145 


The world’s course proves the terms 
On which man wins content ; 
Reason the proof confirms— 
We spurn it, and invent 
A false course for the world, and for 
ourselves, false powers. 150 


Riches we wish to get, 
Yet remain spendthrifts still; 
We would have health, and yet 
Still use our bodies ill; 
Bafflers of our own prayers, from youth 
to life’s last scenes. 155 


We would have inward peace, 
Yet will not look within ; 
We would have misery cease, 
Yet will not cease from sin; 
We want all pleasant ends, but will use 
no harsh means; 160 
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We do not what we ought, 
hat we ought not, we do, 
And lean upon the thought 
That chance.will bring us through ; 
But our own acts, for good or ill, are 
mightier powers. 165° 


Yet, even when man forsakes 
All sin,—is just, is pure, 
Abandons all which makes 
His welfare insecure,— 
Other existences there are, that clash 
with ours. 170 


Like us, the hghtning-fires 
Love to have scope and play; 
The stream, like us, desires 
An unimpeded way ; 
Like us, the Libyan wind delights to 
roam at large. 175 


Streams will not curb their pride 
The just man not to entomb, 
Nor lightnings go aside 
To give his virtues room; 
Nor is that wind less rough which 
blows a good man’s barge. _180 


Nature, with equal mind, 
Sees all her sons at play ; 
Sees man control the wind, 
The wind sweep man away; , 
Allows the proudly-riding and the 
foundering bark. 185 


And, lastly, though of ours 
No weakness spoil our lot, 
Though the non-human powers 
Of Nature harm us not, 
The ill deeds of other men make often 
our life dark. 190 


What were the wise man’s plan ?— 
Through this sharp, toil-set life, 
To fight as best he can, 
And win what’s won by strife.— 
But we an easier way to cheat our 
pains have found. 195 


Scratched by a fall, with moans 
As children of weak age 
Lend life to the dumb stones 
Whereon to vent their rage, 
And bend their little fists, and rate the 
senseless ground ; 200 
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So, loath to suffer mute, 
We, peopling the void air, 
Make Gods to whom to impute 
The ills we ought to bear ; 
With God and Fate to rail at, suffering 
easily. 205 


Yet grant—as sense long missed 
Things that are now perceived, 
And much may still exist 
Which is not yet believed— 
Grant that the world were full of Gods 
we cannot see; 210 


All things the world which fill 
Of but one stuff are spun, 
That we who rail are still, 
With what we rail at, one; 
One with the o’er-labored Power that 
through the breadth and length 


Of earth, and air, and sea, 216 
In men, and plants, and stones, 
Hath toil perpetually, 
And travails, pants, and moans; 
Fain would do all things well, but 
sometimes fails in strength. 220 


And patiently exact 
This universal God 
Alike to any act 
Proceeds at any nod, 
And quietly declaims the cursings of 
himself. 225 


This is not what man hates, 
Yet he can curse but this. 
Harsh Gods and hostile Fates 
Are dreams! this only is— 
Is everywhere; sustains the wise, the 
foolish elf. 230 


Nor only, in the intent 
To attach blame elsewhere, 
Do we at will invent 
Stern Powers who make their care 
To embitter human life, malignant 
Deities ; 235 


But, next, we would reverse 
The scheme ourselves have spun, 
And what we made to curse 
We now would lean upon, 
And feign kind Gods who perfect what 
man vainly tries. 240 
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Look, the world tempts our eye, 
And we would know it all! 
We map the starry sky, 
We mine this earthen ball, 
We measure the sea-tides, we number 
the sea-sands ; 245 


We scrutinize the dates 
Of long-past human things, 
The bounds of effaced states, 
The lines of deceased kings; 
We search out dead men’s words, and 
works of dead men’s hands; 250 


We shut our eyes, and muse 
How: our own minds are made, 
What springs of thought they use, 
How rightened, how betrayed— 
And spend our wit to name what most 
employ unnamed. 255 


But still, as we proceed 
The mass swells more and more 
Of volumes yet to read, 
Of secrets yet to explore. 
Our hair grows gray, our eyes are 
dimmed, our heat is tamed; 260 


We rest our faculties, 
And thus address the Gods: 
‘“True science if there is, 
It stays in your abodes! 
Man’s measures cannot mete the 
measurable All. 265 


‘“You only can take in 
The world’s immense design. 
Our desperate search was sin, 
Which henceforth we resign, 
Sure only that your mind sees all 
things which befall !’’ 270 


Fools! That in man’s brief term 
He cannot all things view, 
Affords no ground to affirm 
That there are Gods who do; 
Nor does being weary prove that he has 
where to rest. 275 


Again.—Our youthful blood 
Claims rapture as its right ; 
The world, a rolling flood 
Of newness and delight, 
Draws in the enamoured gazer to its 
shining breast ; 280 
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Pleasure, to our hot grasp, 
Gives flowers after flowers; 
With passionate warmth we clasp 
Hand after hand in ours; 
Nor do we soon perceive how fast our 
youth is spent. 285 


At once our eyes grow clear! 
We see, in blank dismay, 
Year posting after year, 
Sense after sense decay ; 
Our shivering heart is mined by secret 
discontent ; 290 


Yet still, in spite of truth, 
In spite of hopes entombed, - 
That longing of our youth 
Burns ever unconsumed, 
Still hungrier for delight as delights 
erow more rare. 295 


‘We pause; we hush our heart, 
And then address the Gods: 
‘“The world hath failed to impart 
The joy our youth forebodes, 
Failed to fill up the void which in our 
breasts we bear. 300 


‘‘Changeful till now, we still 
Looked on to something new; 
Let us, with changeless will, 
Henceforth look on to you, 
To find with you the joy we in vain 
here require!’’ 305 


Fools! That so often here 
Happiness mocked our prayer, . 
I think, might make us fear 
A like event elsewhere; 
Make us, not fly to dreams, but moder- 
ate desire. 310 


And yet, for those who know 
Themselves, who wisely take 
Their way through life, and bow 
To what they cannot break, 
Why should I say that life need yield 
but moderate bliss? | 315 


Shall we, with temper spoiled, 
Health sapped by living ill, 
And judgment all embroiled 
By sadness and self-will, 
Shall we judge what for man is not 
true bliss or is? 320 
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Is it so small a thing 

“To have enjoyed the sun, 

To have lived light in the spring, 
To have loyed, to have thought, to 


have done; 
To have advanced true friends, and 
beat down baffling foes— 325 


That we must feign a bliss ° 
Of doubtful future date, 
And, while we dream on this, 
Lose all our present state, 
And relegate to worlds yet distant our 
repose ? 330 


Not much, I know, you prize 
What pleasures may be had, 
Who look on life with eyes. 
Estranged, like mine, and sad; 
And yet the village churl feels the 
truth more than you, 335 


Who’s loath to leave this life 
Which to him little yields— 
His hard-tasked sunburnt wife, 
His often-labored fields, 
The boors with whom he talked, the 
country spots he knew. 340 


But thou, because thou hear’st 
Men scoff at Heaven and Fate, 
Because the Gods thou fear’st 
Fail to make blest thy state, 
Tremblest, and wilt not dare to trust 
the joys there are! 345 


I say: Fear not! Life still 
Leaves human effort scope. 
But, since life teems with ill, 
Nurse no extravagant hope; 
Because thou must not dream, thou 
need’st not then despair! 350 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 
THE CLOUD CONFINES 


The day is dark and the night 
To him that would search their 
heart ; 
No lips of cloud that will part 
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Nor morning song in the light: 
Only, gazing alone, 5 
To him wild shadows are shown, 
Deep under deep unknown, 
And height above unknown height. 
Still we say as we go,— 
‘*Strange to think by the way, 10 
Whatever there is to know, 
That shall we know one day.”’ 


The Past is over and fled ; 
Named new, we name it the old; 
Thereof some tale hath been told, 15 
But no word comes from the dead; 
Whether at all they be, 
Or whether as bond or free, 
Or whether they too were we, 
Or by what spell they have sped. 20 
Still we say as we go,— 
‘Strange to think by the way, 
Whatever there is to know, 
That shall we know one day.”’ 


What of the heart of hate 25 
That beats in thy breast, O Time ?— 
Red strife from the furthest prime, 

And anguish of fierce debate; 

War that shatters her slain, 
And peace that grinds them as grain, 
And eyes fixed ever in vain 31 
On the pitiless eyes of Fate. 
Still we say as we go,— 
‘*Strange to think by the way, 
Whatever there is to know, 35 
That shall we know one day.’’ 


What of the heart of love. 

That bleeds in thy breast, O Man ?— 
Thy kisses snatched ’neath the ban 
Of fangs that mock them above; 40 

Thy bells prolonged unto knells, 
Thy hope that a breath dispels, 
Thy bitter forlorn farewells 
And the empty echoes thereof? 
Still we say as we go,— 45 
‘<Strange to think by the way, 
Whatever there is to know, 
That shall we know one day.”’ 


The sky leans dumb on the sea, 
Aweary with all its wings; 50 
And oh! the song the sea sings 

Is dark everlastingly. 

Our past is clean forgot, 
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Our present is and is not, 
Our future’s a sealed seedplot, 55 
And what betwixt them are we?— 
We who say as we go,— 
‘<Strange to think by the way, 
Whatever there is to know, 
That shall we know one day.’’ 60 


THE SEA-LIMITS 


Consider the sea’s listless chime: 
Time’s self it is, made audible,— 
The murmur of the earth’s own shell. 

Secret continuance sublime 4 
Is the sea’s end: our sight may pass 
No furlong further. Since time was, 

This sound hath told the lapse of time. 


No quiet, which is death’s,—it hath 
The mournfulness of ancient life, 
Enduring always at dull strife. —_10 

As the world’s heart of rest and wrath, 
Its painful pulse is in the sands. 
Last utterly, the whole sky stands, 

Gray and not known, along its path. 


Listen alone beside the sea, 15 
Listen alone among the woods; 
Those voices of twin solitudes 

Shall have one sound alike to thee: 
Hark where the murmurs of thronged 


men 
Surge and sink back and surge 
again,— 20 


Still the one voice of wave and tree. 


Gather a shell from the strown beach 
And listen at its lips: they sigh 
The same desire and mystery, 

The echo of the whole sea’s speech. 25 
And all mankind is thus at heart 
Not anything but what thou art: 

And Earth, Sea, Man, are all in each. 


WILLIAM MORRIS 
AN APOLOGY 


From THE HartTHuy PARADISE 


Of Heaven or Hell I have no power to 
sing, 
I cannot ease the burden of your fears, 
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Or make quick-coming death a little 
thing, 

Or bring again the ay aeet of past 
years, 

Nor for my words shall ye forget your 
tears, 5 

Or hope again, for aught that I can 


Say, 
The idle singer of an empty day. 


But. rather, 
mirth, 

From full hearts still unsatisfied ye 
sigh, 

And, feeling kindly unto all the earth, 

Grudge every minute as it passes by, 11 

Made the more mindful that the sweet 
days die,— 

Remember me a little then, I pray, 

The idle singer of an empty day. 


when aweary of your 


The heavy trouble, the bewildering 


care 15 
That weighs us down who live and earn 
our bread, 
These idle verses have no power to 
bear ; 


So let me sing of names rememberéd, 
Because they, living not, can ne’er be 
dead, 


Or long time take their memory quite - 


away 20 
F'rom us poor singers of an empty day. 


Dreamer of dreams, born out ss my 


due time, 

Why should I strive to set the exddnel 
straight? 

Let it suffice me that my murmuring 
rhyme 

Beats with light wing against the ivory 
gate, 25 


Telling a tale not too importunate 
To those who in the sleepy region stay, 
Lulled by the singer of an empty day. 


Folk say, a wizard to a northern king 

At  Christmas-tide such wondrous 
things did show, 30 

That through one window men beheld 
the spring, 

And through another saw the summer 
glow, 
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And through a third the fruited vines 
* a-row, 
While still, unheard, but in its wonted 


way, 
Piped the drear wind of that Decem- 
ber day. 35 


So with this Earthly Paradise it is, 

If ye will read aright and pardon me, 

Who strive to build a shadowy isle of 
bliss 

Midmost the beating of the steely sea, 

Where tossed about all hearts of men 
must be; 40 

Whose ravening monsters mighty men 
shall slay, 

Not the poor singer of an empty day. 


EDWARD FITZGERALD 
RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM 


I 


Wake! For the Sun, who scattered into 
flight 
The Stars before him from the Field of 
Night, 
Drives Night along with them from 
Heaven, and strikes 
The Sultan’s Turret with a Shaft of 


Light. 
II 
Before the phantom of False morning 
died, 5 
Methought a Voice within the Tavern 
eried, 
‘‘When all the Temple is prepared 
within, 
Why nods the drowsy Worshipper out- 
side?’’ 
III 
And, as the Cock crew, those who stood 
before 
The Tavern shouted—‘‘Open then the 
Door! 10 
You know how little while we have 
to stay, 
And, once departed, may return no 
more.’’ 
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IV 


Now the New Year reviving old De- 
Sires, 

The thoughtful Soul to Solitude retires, 

Where the WuirE Hanp or Moses 


on the Bough 15 
Puts out, and Jesus from the Ground 
suspires. 
Vv 


Tram indeed is gone with all his Rose, 

And Jamshyd’s Seven-ringed Cup 
where no one knows; 

But still a Ruby kindles in the Vine, 

And many a Garden by the Water 

blows. 20 


VI 


And David’s lips are lockt; but in 


divine 
High-piping Pehlevi, with ‘‘Wine! 
Wine! Wine! 
Red Wine!’’—the Nightingale cries 
to the Rose 
That sallow: cheek of hers to inecarna- 
dine. 


VII 


Come, fill the Cup, and in the fire of 


Spring 25 
Your Winter-garment of Repentance 
fling : 


The Bird of Time has but a little way 
To flutter—and the Bird is on the 
Wing. 


Vir 


Whether at Naishaptr or Babylon, 
Whether the Cup with sweet or bitter 
run, 30 
The Wine of- Life keeps oozing drop 
by drop, 
The Leaves of Life keep falling one by 
one. 


IX 


Each Morn a thousand Roses brings, 
you say: 

Yes, but where leaves the Rose of Yes- 
terday ? 
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And this first Summer month that 


brings the Rose 35 
Shall take Jamsbyd and Kaikobad 
away. 
x 
Well, let it take them! What have we 
to do 
With Kaikobad the Great, or Kai- 
khosrti? 
Let Zal and Rustum bluster as they 
will, 
Or Hatim eall to Supper—heed not 
on EYOU . 40 
xI 
With me along the strip of Herbage 
} strown 
That just divides the desert from the 
sown, 
Where name of Slave and Sultan is 
forgot— 
And Peace to Mahmud on his golden 
Throne! 
XII 
A Book of Verses underneath the 
Bough, 45 
A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and 
Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilder- 


ness— 
Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow! 


XIII 
Some for the Glories of This World; 
and some 
Sigh for the Prophet’s Paradise to 
come ; 50 
Ah, take the Cash, and let the 
Credit go, 
Nor heed the rumble of a distant 
Drum ! 
XIV 
Look to the blowing Rose about us— 
‘* Lo, 
Laughing,’’ she says, ‘‘into the world I 
blow, 


At onee the silken tassel of my Purse 
Tear, and its Treasure on the Garden 
throw. ’’ 56 
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XV 


And those who husbanded the Golden 
Grain, 
And those who flung it to the winds 
like Rain, 
Alike to no such aureate Earth are 


turned 
As, buried once, Men want dug up 
again. 60 


XVI 


The Worldly Hope men, set their 
Hearts upon 
Turns Ashes—or it prospers; and anon, 
Like Snow upon the Desert’s dusty 
Face 


Lighting a little hour or two—is gone. 


XVII 


Think, in this battered Caravanserai * 
Whose Portals are alternate Night and 
Day 66 
How Suitan after Sultan with his 
Pomp 
Abode his destined Hour, and went his 
way. 
XVIII 


They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 

The Courts where Jamshyd gloried and 

drank deep: 70 

And Bahram, that great Hunter— 
the Wild Ass 

Stamps o’er his Head, but cannot break 


his Sleep. 
sab 

I sometimes think that never blows so 
red 

The Rose as where some buried Cesar 
bled ; 

That every Hyacinth the Garden 

wears 75 


Dropt in her Lap from some once 
lovely Head. 


om 

And this reviving Herb whose tender 
Green 

Fledges the River-Lip on which we 


lean— 
# inn, 
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Ah, lean upon it lightly! for who 


‘ knows 
From what once oy Lip it springs 
unseen! . | 80 


XXT 


Ah, my Beloved, fill the Cup that clears 
To-pay of past Regrets and future 
Fears: 
To-morrow! — Why, 
may be 
Myself with Yesterday’s Seven thou- 
sand Years. 


To-morrow lL 


XXII 


For some we loved, the loveliest and the 
best 85 
That from his Vintage rolling Time 
hath prest, — 
Have drunk their Cup a Round or 
two before, 
And one by one crept silently to rest, 


XXIII 


And we, that now make merry in the 
Room 
They left, and Summer dresses in new 
bloom, 90 
Ourselves must we beneath the Couch 
of Earth 
Descend—ourselves to make a Couch— - 
for whom? 


XXIV 


Ah, make the most of what we yet may 
spend, 
Before we too into the Dust descend ; 
Dust into Dust, and under Dust to 


lie, 95 

Sans Wine, sans Song, sans Singer, and 
—sans End! 

XXV 

Alike for those who for To-pay pre- 
pare, 

And those that after some To-morrow 
stare, 

A Muezzin from the Tower of Dark- 

ness cries, 

‘*Fools! your Reward is neither Here 
nor There.’’ 100 
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XXVI 


Why, all the Saints and Sages who dis- 
cussed 

Of the Two Worlds so wisely—they are 
thrust ; 

Like foolish Prophets forth; their 

Words to Scorn . 

Are scattered, and their Mouths are 
stopt with Dust. | 


XXVIT 


Myself when young did eagerly fre- 


quent 105 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great 
argument 


About it and about: but evermore 
Came out by the same door where in I 
went. 


XXVIII 


N 


With them the seed of Wisdom did I 


SOW, 
And with mine own hand wrought to 
make it grow; 110 
And this was all the Harvest that I 
reaped— 
‘‘T came like Water, and like Wind I 
go.’ 


XXIX 
Into this Universe, and Why not know- 


ing 
Nor Whence, like Water willy-nilly 
flowing ; 
And out of it, as Wind along the 
Waste, 115 
I know not Whither, willy-nilly blow- 
ing. 


XXX 


What, without asking, hither hurried 


Whence? 
And, without asking, Whither hurried 
"hence? 
Oh, many a Cup of this forbidden 
Wine 


Must drown the memory of that inso- 
lence! 120 
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XXXI 


Up from Earth’s Centre through the 
Seventh Gate 

I rose, and on the Throne of Saturn 
sate, 

And many a Knot unravelled by the 

Road ; 

But not the Master-knot of Human 
Fate. 


XXXII 


There was the Door to which I found 
no Key; 125 

There was the Veil through which I 
might not see: 

Some little talk awhile of Mr and 

THEE 

There was—and then no more of THEE 
and Mr. 


XXXII 


Earth could not answer; nor the Seas 
that mourn 

In flowing Purple, of their Lord for- 
lorn ; 130 

Nor rolling Heaven, with all his 

Signs revealed 

And hidden by the sleeve of Night and 
Morn. 


XXXIV 


Then of the THEE IN Mz who works be- 
hind 
The Veil, I lifted up my hands to find 
A Lamp amid the Darkness; and I 
heard, 135 
As from Without— ‘Tue Me witHIn 
THEE BLIND !’’ 


XXXV 


Then to the Lip of this poor earthen 
Urn 


I leaned, the Secret of my Life to 


learn: 
And Lip to Lip it murmured— 
‘‘While you live, 
Drink !—for, once dead, you never shall 
return.’’ 140 
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XXXVI 


I think the Vessel, that with fugitive 
Articulation answered, once did live, 
And drink; and Ah! the passive Lip 
I kissed, 
How many Kisses might it take—and 
give! 


XXXVII 


For I remember stopping by the way 
To watch a Potter thumping his wet 
Clay : 146 

And with its all-obliterated Tongue 
It murmured—‘‘Gently, Brother, gen- 


tly, pray !’’ 
XXXVIII 


And has not such a Story from of Old 
Down Man’s successive generations 
rolled 150 

Of such a clod of saturated Earth 
Cast by the Maker into Human mould? 


XXXIX 


And not a drop that from our Cups 


we throw 
For Earth to drink of, but may steal 
below : 
To quench the fire of Anguish in 
some Hye 155 
_ There hidden—far beneath, and long 
ago. 
XL 


As then the Tulip for her morning sup ° 


Of Heavenly Vintage from the soil 


looks up, 
Do you devoutly do the like, till 
Heaven 
To Earth invert you—like an empty 
Cup. 160 
XLI 


Perplext no more with Human or Di-. 


vine 
To-morrow’s tangle to the winds resign, 
And lose your fingers in the tresses of 
The Cypress-slender Minister of Wine. 
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XLII 


And if the Wine you drink, the Lip you 


ress, 165 
Kind in what All begins and ends in— 
Yes; 
Think then you are To-DAy what 
_ YESTERDAY 
You were—T'o-mMorrow you shall not be 
less. 
XLII 


So when the Angel of the darker Drink 
At last shall find you by the river- 


brink, 170 
And, offering his Cup, invite your 
Soul 
Forth to your Lips to quaff—you shall 
not shrink. 
XLIV 


Why, if the Soul can fling the Dust 
aside, ! 

And naked on the Air of Heaven ride, 

Were ’t not a Shame—were ’t not a 

Shame for him 175 

In this clay carcase crippled to abide? 


XLV 


"Tis but a Tent where takes his one 


day’s rest 
A Sultan to the realm of Death ad- 
drest ; 
The Sultan rises, and the dark Fer- 
rash * | 
Strikes, and prepares it for another 
Guest. 180 
XLVI 


And fear not lest Existence closing 
your 
Account and mine, should know the 
like no more; 
The Eternal Saki? from that Bowl 
has poured . 
Millions of Bubbles like us, and will 
pour. 


1 attendant 2 wine-bearer 
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XLVIT 


When You and I behind the Veil are 
past, 185 

Oh, but the long, long while the World 
shall last, 

Which of our Coming and Departure 

heeds 

As the Sea’s self should heed a pebble- 
cast. 


XLVIII 


A Moment’s Halt—a momentary taste 
Of Brtna from the Well amid the 


Waste— 190 
And Lo!—the phantom Caravan has 
reached 


The Noruinae it set out from—Oh, 
make haste! 


XLIX 


Would you that spangle of Existence 


spend 
About THE SECRET—quick about it, 
Friend ! 
A Hair perhaps divides the False 
and True— | 195 
And upon what, prithee, may life de- 
pend? 


L 


A Hair perhaps divides the False and 
True ; 

Yes; and a single Alif * were the elue— 

Could you but find it—to the Treas- 

ure-house, 199 

And peradventure to THE MASTER too; 


LI 


Whose secret Presence, through Crea- 
tion’s veins 
Running Quicksilver-like eludes your 


pains ; 
Taking all shapes from Mah to 
Mahi;? and 
They change and perish all—but He 
remains ; 


1the letter A 
2from fish to moon 


yal 


LII 


A moment guessed—then back behind 


the Fold 205 
Immerst of Darkness round the Drama 
rolled 


Which, for the Pastime of Eternity, 
He doth Himself contrive, enact, be- 
hold. 


LHI 


But if in vain, down on the stubborn 


floor 
Of Earth, and up to Heaven’s unopen- 
ing Door, 210 
You gaze To-pay, while You are You 
—how then 
T'o-MoRROW, when You shall be You no 
more? 


LIV 


Waste not your Hour, nor in the vain 


pursuit 
Of This and That endeavor and dis- 
Dute. 
Better be jocund with the fruitful 
Grape 215 
Than sadden after none, or bitter, 
Fruit. 


LV 


You know, my Friends, with what a 
brave Carouse 

I made a Second Marriage in my house ; 

Divorced old barren Reason from my 


Bed, 
And took the Daughter of the Vine to 
Spouse. 220 


LVI 


For ‘‘Is’’ and ‘‘Is-Not’’ though with 
Rule and Line, 
And ‘‘Up-anp-pown’”’ by Logic I de- 


fine, 
Of all that one should care to 
fathom, I 
Was never deep in anything but— 
Wine. : 


572, 


LVII 


Ah, but my Computations, People say, 
Reduced the Year to better reckoning? 
—Nay, 226 

"Twas only striking from the Calen- 


dar ; 
Unborn To-morrow, and dead Yester- 
day. 


LVIII 


And lately, by the Tavern Door agape, 
Came shining through the Dusk an 


Angel Shape 230 
Bearing a Vessel on his Shoulder ; 
and . 
He bid me taste of it; and ’t was—the 
Grape! 
. LIX 


The Grape that can with Logic absolute 


The ‘T'wo-and-Seventy jarring Sects 
confute: 
The sovereign Alchemist that in a 
trice 235 
Life’s leaden metal into Gold trans- 
mute: 
LX 
The mighty Mahmud, Allah- breathing 
Lord, 
That all the misbelieving and black 
Horde 
Of Fears and Sorrows that infest the 
Soul 
Seatters before him with his whirlwind 
Sword. 240 
LXI 
Why, be this Juice the growth of God, 
who dare 
Blaspheme the twisted tendril as a 
Snare? 
A Blessing, we should use it, should 
we not? 
And if a Curse—why, then, Who set it 
there? 
LXII 


TI must abjure the Balm of Life, I must, 
Seared by some After-reckoning ta’en 
on trust, 246 
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Or lured with Hope of some Diviner 


Drink, 
To fill the Gup—when crumbled into 
Dust! 
LXIII 
Oh, threats of Hell and Hopes of Para- 
dise ! 
One thing at least is certain—This Life 
flies ; 250 
One thing is certain and the rest is 
Lies ; 
The Flower that once has blown for 
ever dies. 
LXIV 
Strange, is it not? that of the myriads 
who 
Before us passed the door of Darkness 
through, 
Not one returns to tell us of the 
Road, 255 


Which to discover we must travel too. 


LXV 


The Revelations of Devout and Learned 
Who rose before us, and as Prophets 


burned, 
Are all but Stories, which, awoke 
from Sleep 
They told their comrades, and to Sleep 
returned. 260 


LXVI 


I sent my Soul through the Invisible, 
Some letter of that After-life to spell: 
And by and by my Soul returned to 


me, 

And answered ‘I Myself am ae 
and Hell:’’ 

LXVII 

Heaven but the Vision of fulfilled 
Desire, 265 

And Hell the Shadow from a Soul on 
fire, 

Cast on the Darkness into which Our- 

selves, 

So late emerged from shall so soon 
expire. 
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LXVIII 


We are no other than a moving row 

Of Magic Shadow-shapes that come and 

0) 270 

Round with the Sun-illumined 
Lantern held 

In Midnight by the Master of the 


Show ; 
LXIX 
But helpless Pieces of the Game He 
plays 
- Upon this Chequer-board of Nights 
and Days; 
Hither and thither moves, and 
checks, and slays, 275 


And one by one back in the Closet lays. 


LXX 
The Ball no question makes of Ayes 
and Noes, 
But Hereor There as strikes the Player 
QOEeS ; 
And He that tossed you down into 
the Field, 
He knows about it all—ur knows—HE 
knows! Fe 21489 
LXXI 


The Moving Finger writes; and, having 
writ, | 

Moves on: nor all your Piety nor Wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a 


Line, 
Nor all your Tears wash out a Word 
ol i. 
LXXII 
And that inverted Bowl they call the 
Sky, 285 
Whereunder crawling cooped we live 
and die, 
lift not your hands to Jt for help— 
for It 


As impotently moves as you or I. 


LXXIII 


With Earth’s first Clay They did the 
Last Man. knead, 

And there of the Last Harvest sowed 
the Seed: 290 
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And the first Morning of Creation 
wrote 
What the Last Dawn of Reckoning 
shall read. 


LXXIV 


YeEsTeRDAY This Day’s Madness did 


prepare; 
To-morrow’s Silence, Triumph, or De- 
spair: 
Drink ! for you know not whence you 
came, nor why: 295 
Drink! for you know not why you go, 
nor where. 
LXXV 
I tell you this—When, started from the 
Goal, 


Over the flaming shoulders of the Foal 
Of Heaven Parwin and Mushtari? 


they flung, 

In my predestined Plot of Dust and 
Soul 300 

LXXVI 

The Vine had struck a fibre: which - 
about 

If clings my Being—let the Dervish 
flout ; 


Of my Base metal may be filed a 


Key, 
That shall unlock the Door he howls 


without. 
LXXVII 
And this I know: whether the one True 
Light 305 
Kindle to Love, or Wrath-consume me 
quite, 
One Flash of It within the Tavern 
caught 
Better than in the Temple lost outright. 
LXXVIII 
What! out of senseless Nothing to pro- 
voke 
A conscious Something to resent the 
yoke . 310 


Of unpermitted Pleasure, under pain 
Of Everlasting Penalties, if broke! 


1The Pleiads and Jupiter 
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LXXIX 


What! from his helpless Creature be 
repaid 
Pure Gold for what he lent him dross- 
allayed— 
Sue for a Debt we never did contract, 
And eannot answer—Oh, the sorry 


trade! 316 
LXxXxX 
Oh Thou, who didst with pitfall and 
with ein 


Beset the Road I was to ee atitet in, 
Thou wilt not with Predestined Evil 


round 
Enmesh, and then impute my Fall to 
Sin! 320 
UX SXT 
Oh Thou, who Man of baser Earth 


didst make, 
And even with Paradise devise the 
Snake: 
For all the Sin wherewith the Face 
of Man 
-Is blackened—Man’s forgiveness give 


—and take! 


LXXXITI 


As under cover of departing Day 325 
Slunk hunger-stricken Ramazan away, 
Once more within the Potter’s house 


alone 

I stood, surrounded by the Shapes of 
Clay. 

LXXXUI 

Shapes of all Sorts and Sizes, great and 
small, 

That stood along the floor and by the 
wall ; 330 

And some loquacious Vessels were; 

and some 

Listened perhaps, but never talked at 
all. 


LXXXIV 


Said one among them—‘‘Surely not in 
vain 

My substance of the common Earth was 
ta’en 
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And to this Figure moulded, to be 


» broke, 335 
Or trampled back to MRAP a Earth 
again,’ 
LXXXV 


Then said a Second—‘‘Ne’er a peevish 
Boy 
Would break the Bowl from which he 
drank in joy; 
And He that with his hand the 
Vessel made 
Will surely not in after Wrath de- . 
stroy.’’ ' 340 


LXXXVI 


After a momentary silence spake 
Some Vessel of a more ungainly Make: 
‘‘They sneer at me for leaning all 
awry: 
What! did the Hand then of the Potter 
shake ?’’ 


LXXXVII 


Whereat some one of the loquacious 
Lot— | 
I think a Sufi pipkin—waxing hot—346 
‘* All this of Pot and Potter—Tell me 
then, 
Who is the Potter, pray, and who the 
Pot?’ 


LXXXVIII 


‘“Why,’’ said another, ‘‘Some there are 


who tell 

Of one who threatens he will toss to 
Hell 350 

The luckless Pots he marred in mak- 

ine—Pish! 

He’s a Good Fellow, and ’twill all be 
well’? 

1 :#. 0 40- 


‘*Well,’? murmured one, ‘‘Let whoso 
make or buy, 


My Clay with long Oblivion is gone 


dry: , 
But fill me with the old familiar 
Juice, 355 


Methinks I might recover by and by.’’ 
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xc 


So while the Vessels one by one were 
speaking, 
_ The little Moon looked in that all were 
seeking: 
And then they jogged each other, 
‘Brother! Brother ! 
Now for the Porter’s shoulder-knot. a- 


creaking !’’ 360 
* *% *& * % * * 
XCI 
Ah, with the Grape my fading Life 
provide, 
And wash the Body whence the Life 
has died, 
And lay me, shrouded in the living 
Leaf, 
By some not unfrequented Garden- 
side. 
\ XCII 


That even my buried Ashes such a 
snare 365 
Of Vintage shall fling up into the Air 
As not a True-believer passing by 
But shall be overtaken unaware. 


XCIII 


Indeed the Idols I have loved so long 
Have done my eredit in this World 


much wrong: 370 
Have drowned my Glory in a shallow 
Cup, 


And sold my Reputation for a Song. 


XCIV 


Indeed, indeed, Repentance oft before 
I swore—but was I sober when [ 


swore? 
And then and then came Spring, and 
Rose-in-hand 375 


My thread-bare Penitence apieces tore. 


XCV 


And much as Wine has played the 
Infidel, 

And robbed me of my Robe of Honor— 
Well, 


575 


I wonder often what the Vintners 


buy 
One half so precious as the stuff they 
sell. 380 


XCVI 


Yet Ah, that Spring should vanish with 
the Rose! 

That Youth’s sweet-scented manuscript 
should close ! 

The Nightingale that in the branches © 

sang, 

Ah whence, and whither fiown again, 
who knows! 


XCVII 


Would but the Desert of the Fountain 


yield 385 
One glimpse—if dimly, yet indeed, re- 
vealed, 


To which the fainting Traveller 
might spring, 
As springs the trampled herbage of the 


field! 


XOVIIT 


Would but some wingéd Angel ere too 
late 
Arrest the yet unfolded Roll of Fate, 
And make the stern Recorder other- 
wise 391 
Enregister, or quite obliterate ! 


XOIX 


Ah Love! could you and I with Him 


conspire 
To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things 
Entire, 
Would not we shatter it to bits—and 
then 395 
Re-mould it nearer to the Heart’s De- 
sire ! 
ro * BS * * % *% 


Cc 


Yon rising Moon that looks for us 
again— f 

How oft hereafter will she wax and 
wane; 


576 


How oft hereafter rising look for us 
Through this same Garden—and for 
one in vain! 400 


CI 


And when like her, oh Saki, you shall 
pass 

Among the Guests Star-seattered on 
the Grass, 

And in your joyous errand reach the 

Spot 

Where I made One—turn down an 
empty Glass! 


TAMAM 


ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBURNE 


THE LIFE OF MAN 
From ATALANTA IN CALYDON 


Before the beginning of years 
There came to the making of man 
Time, with a gift of tears; 
Grief, with a glass that ran; 
Pleasure, with pain for leaven; 5 
Summer, with flowers that fell; 
Remembrance fallen from heaven, 

And madness risen from hell; 
Strength without hands to smite ; 

Love that endures for a breath; 10 
Night, the shadow of light, 

And life, the shadow of death. 


And the high gods took in hand 
Fire, and the falling of tears, 
And a measure of sliding sand 15 
From under the feet of the years; 
And froth and drift of the sea; 
And dust of the laboring earth ; 
And bodies of things to be 19 
In the houses of death and of birth; 
And wrought with weeping and laugh- 
ter; 
And fashioned with loathing and 
love, ; 
With life before and after 
And death beneath and above, 
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For a day and a night and a morrow, 
That his strength might endure for a 
span 26 
With travail and heavy sorrow, 
The holy spirit of man. 


From the winds of the north and the 
south 
They gathered as unto strife; 30 
They breathed upon his mouth, 
They filled his body with hfe; 
Kyesight and speech they wrought 
For the veils of the soul therein, 
A time for labor and thought, 35 
A time to serve’and to sin; 
They gave him light in his ways, 
And love, and a space for delight, 
And beauty and length of days, 
And night, and sleep in the night. 40 
His speech is a burning fire; 
With his lips he travaileth ; 
In his heart is a blind desire, 
In his eyes foreknowledge of death; 
He weaves, and is clothed with de- 
rision ; 45 
Sows, and he shall not reap; 
His life is a watch or a vision 
Between a sleep and a sleep. 


HERTHA 


I am that which began; 
Out of me the years roll; 
Out of me God and man; 
IT am equal and Whole; 
God changes, and man, and the form of 
them bodily; Iam the soul. 5 


Before ever land was, 
Before ever the sea, 
Or soft hair of the grass, 
Or fair limbs of the tree, 
Or the flesh-colored fruit of my 
branches, I was, and thy soul 
was in me. 10 


First life on my sources 
First drifted and swam ; 
Out of me are the forces 
That save it or damn; 
Out of me man and woman, and wild- 
beast and bird; before God was, 
IT am. 15 
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Beside or above me 
Nought is there to go; 
Love or unlove me, 
Unknow me or know, 
I am that which unloves me and loves; 
I am stricken, and I am the 
blow. 20 


I the mark that is missed 
And the arrows that miss, 
I the mouth that is kissed 
And the breath in the kiss, 
The search, and the sought, and the 
seeker, the soul and the body 


that is. 25 | 


I am that thing which blesses 
My spirit elate; 
That which caresses 
With hands uncreate 
My limbs unbegotten that measure the 
length of the measure of fate. 


But what thing dost thou now, 31 
Looking Godward, to ery 
‘*T am I, thou art thou, 
I am low, thou art high?”’ 
I am thou, whom thou seekest to find 
him; find thou but thyself, 
thou art I. 35 


I the grain and the furrow, 
The plough-cloven clod 
And the ploughshare drawn thor- 
ough, 
The germ and the sod, _ - 39 
The deed and the doer, the seed and the 
sower, the dust which is God. 


Hast thou known how I fashioned 
thee, 
Child, underground ? 
Fire that impassioned thee, 
Tron that bound, 
Dim changes of water, what thing of 
all these hast thou known of 
or found? 45 


Canst thou say in thine heart 
Thou hast seen with thine eyes 
With what cunning of art 
Thou wast wrought in what wise, 
By what force of what stuff thou wast 
shapen, and shown on my 
breast to the skies? 50 


O17 


Who hath given, who hath sold it 
thee, 
Knowledge of me? 

Hath the wilderness told it thee? 
Hast thou learnt of the sea? 
Hast thou communed in spirit with 
night? have the winds taken 
counsel with thee? 5S 


Have I set such a star 
To show light on thy brow 
That thou sawest from afar 
What I show to thee now? 
Have ye spoken as brethren together, 
the sun and the mountains 
and thou? 60 


What is here, dost thou know it? 
What was, hast thou known? 
Prophet nor poet 
Nor tripod nor throne 
Nor spirit nor flesh can make answer, 
but only thy mother alone. 65 


Mother, not maker, 
Born, and not made; 
Though her children forsake her, 
Allured or afraid, 
Praying prayers to the God of their 
fashion, she stirs not for all 
that have prayed. 70 


A creed is a rod, 
And a crown is of night; 
But this thing is God, 
To be man with thy might, 
To grow straight in the strength of thy 
spirit, and live out thy life as 
the light. 75 


IT am in thee to save thee, 
As my soul in thee saith; 
Give thou as I gave thee, 
Thy life-blood and breath, 
Green leaves of thy labor, white flowers 
of thy thought, and red fruit 
of thy death. 80 


Be the ways of thy giving 
As mine were to thee; 
The free life of thy living, 
Be the gift of it free; 
Not as servant to lord, nor as master to 
slave, shalt thou give thee to 
me. 85 


578 


O children of banishment, 
Souls overeast, 
Were the lights ye see vanish meant 
Alway to last, 
Ye would know not the sun overshin- 
ing the shadows and stars 
overpast. 90 


I that saw where ye trod 
The dim paths of the night 
Set the shadow called God 
In your skies to give light; 
But the morning of manhood is risen, 
and the shadowless soul is in 
sight. 95 


The tree many-rooted 
That swells to the sky 
With frondage red-fruited, 
The life-tree am I; 
In the buds of your lives is the sap of 
my leaves: ye shall live and 
not die. eg 100 


But the Gods of your fashion 
That take and that give, 
In their pity and passion 
That scourge and forgive, 
They are worms that are bred in the 
bark that falls off: they shall 
die and not live. 105 


My own blood is what stanches 
The wounds in my bark: 
Stars caught in my branches 
Make day of the dark, 
And are worshipped as suns till, the 
sunrise shall tread out their 
fires as a spark. 110 


Where dead ages hide under 
The live roots of the tree, 
In my darkness the thunder 
Makes utterance of me; 
In the elash of my boughs with each 
other ye hear the waves sound 
of the sea. 115 


That noise is of Time, 
As his feathers are spread 
And his feet set to climb 
Through the boughs overhead, 
And my foliage rings round him and 
rustles, and branches are bent 
with his tread. 120 
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The storm-winds of ages 
*~ Blow through me and cease, 
The war-wind that rages, 
The spring-wind of peace, 
Ere the breath of them roughen my 
tresses, ere one of my blossoms 
increase. 125 


All sounds of all changes, 
All shadows and lghts 
On the world’s mountain-ranges 
And stream-riven heights, 
Whose tongue is the wind’s tongue and 
language of storm-clouds on 
earth-shaking nights; 130 


All forms of all faces, 
All works of all hands 
In unsearchable places 
Of time-stricken lands, 
All death and all life, and all reigns 
and all ruins, drop through 
me as sands. 135 


Though sore be my burden 
And more than ye know, 
And my growth have no guerdon 
But only to grow, | 
Yet I fail not of growing for ightnings 
above me or  death-worms 
below. 140 


These too have their part in me, 
As I too in these; 
Such fire is at heart in me, 
Such sap is this tree’s, 
Which hath in it all sounds and all 
secrets of infinite lands and 
of seas. 145 


In the spring-colored hours 
When my mind was as May’s, 
There brake forth of me flowers 
By centuries of days, 
Strong blossoms with perfume of man- 
hood, shot out from my spirit 
as rays. 150 


And the sound of them springing 
And smell of their shoots 
Were as warmth and sweet singing 
And strength to my roots; 
And the lives of my children made per- 
fect with freedom of soul were 
my fruits. 155 
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I bid you but be; 
I have need not of prayer ; 
I have need of you free 
As your mouths of mine air; 
That my heart may be greater within 
me, beholding the fruits of me 
fair. 160 


More fair than strange fruit is 
Of faiths ye espouse; 
In me only the root is 
. That blooms in your boughs; 164 
Behold now your god that ye made you, 
to feed him with faith of your 
VOWS. 


In the darkening and whitening 
Abysses adored, 
With dayspring and lghtning 
For lamp and for sword, 169 
God thunders in heaven, and his angels 
are red with the wrath of the 
Lord. 


O my sons, O too dutiful 
Towards gods not of me, 
Was not I enough beautiful? 
Was it hard to be free? 174 
For behold, I am with you, am in you 
and of you; look forth now and 
see. , 


Lo, winged with world’s wonders, 
With miracles shod, 
With the fires of his thunders 
For raiment and rod, 179 
God trembles in heaven, and his angels 
are white with the terror of God. 


For his twilight is come on him, 
His anguish is here; : 
And his spirits gaze dumb on him, 
Grown gray from his fear; 
And his hour taketh hold on him 
stricken, the last of his infinite 
year. 185 


Thought made him and breaks him, 
Truth slays and forgives; 
But to you, as time takes him, 
This new thing it gives, 
Even love, the belovéd Republic, that 
feeds upon freedom and lives. 190 


Tor truth only is living, 
Truth only is whole, 
And the love of his giving 
Man’s polestar and pole; 194 
Man, pulse of my center, and fruit of 
my body, and seed of my soul. 


One birth of my bosom ; 
One beam of mine eye; 
One topmost blossom 
That seales the sky; 
Man, equal and one with me, man that 
is made of me, man that is I. 20u 
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The fields fall southward, abrupt and 
broken, 
To the low last edge of the long lone 
land. 10 
If a step should sound or a word be 
spoken, 
Would a ghost not rise at the strange 
— guest’s hand? 
So long have the gray bare walks lain 
guestless, 
Through branches and briars if a 
man make way, 
He shall find no life but the sea-wind’s, 
restless 15 
Night and day. 


The dense hard passage is blind and 
stifled 

That crawls by a track none turn to 
elimb 


580 
To the strait waste place that the years 
have rifled 
Of all but the thorns that are 
touched not of time. 20 
The thorns he spares when the rose is 
taken ; 
The rocks are left when he wastes the 
plain ; 


The wind that wanders, the weeds 
wind-shaken, 


These remain. 


Not a flower to be pressed of the foot 
that falls not; 25 
As the heart of a dead man the seed- 
plots are dry; 
From the thicket of thorns whence the 
nightingale calls not, 
Could she call, there were never a 
rose to reply. 
Over the meadows that blossom and 


wither, 
Rings but the note of a sea-bird’s 
song. 30 


Only the sun and the rain come hither 
All year long. 


The sun burns sear, and the rain 
dishevels 
One gaunt bleak blossom of scentless 
breath. 
Only the wind here hovers and revels 
In a round where life seems barren 
as death. 35 
Here there was laughing of old, there 
was weeping, 
Haply, of lovers none ever will 
know, 
Whose eyes went seaward a hundred 
sleeping 
Years ago. 


Heart handfast in heart as they stood, 
‘**Look thither,’’ 40 
Did he whisper? ‘‘Look forth from 
the flowers to the sea; 
For the foam-flowers endure when the 
rose-blossoms wither, | 
And men that love lightly may die— 
But we?’’ 
And the same wind sang, and the same 
waves whitened, 
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And or ever the garden’s last petals 
were shed, 45 
In the lips that had whispered, the eyes 
that had lightened, 
Love was dead. 


Or they loved their life through, and 
then went whither? 
And were one to the end—but what 
end who knows? 
Love deep as the sea as a rose must 


wither, 5U 
As the rose-red seaweed that mocks 
the rose. 


Shall the dead take thought for the 
dead to love them ? 
What love was ever as ao as a 


erave? 
They are loveless now as the eTass 
above them 
Or the wave. 55 


All are at one now, roses and lovers, 
Not known of the cliffs and the fields 
and the sea. 
Not a breath of the time that has been 
hovers 
In the air now soft with a summer to 


e. 
Not .a breath shall there sweeten the 
seasons hereafter 60 
Of the flowers or the lovers that 
laugh now or weep, 
When, as they that are free now of 
weeping and laughter, 
We shall sleep. 


Here death may deal not again for- 
ever ; 
Here change may come not till all 
change end. 65 
From the graves they have made they 
shall rise up never, 
Who have left naught living to rav- 
age and rend. 
Earth, stones, and thorns of the wild 
ground erowing, 
When the sun and the rain live, these 


shall be; 
Till a last wind’s breath upon all these 
blowing 70 


Roll the sea. 
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Till the slow sea rise and the sheer cliff 
crumble, 
Till terrace and meadow the deep 
culfs drink, 
Till the strength of the waves of the 
high tides humble 
The fields that lessen, the rocks that 
shrink, 75 
Here now in his triumph where all 
things falter, 
Stretched out on the spoils that his 
own hand spread, 
As a god self-slain on his own strange 
altar, 
Death hes dead. 


WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY 
* INVICTUS 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the Pit from pole to pole, 

IT thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance § 5 
T have not wineed nor eried aloud. 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the Horror of the shade, 
And yet the menace of the years 11 
Finds, and shall find me, unafraid. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishments the 
seroll, 
I am the master of my fate: 15 
T am the captain of my soul. 


THOMAS EDWARD BROWN 
SALVE! 
To live within a cave—it is most good; 


But, if God make a day, 
And some one come, and say, 


581 


‘‘Lo! I have gathered faggots in the 


wood !’’ 
K’en let him stay, 5 
And lhght a fire, and fan a temporal 
mood! 


So sit till morning! when the light is 
erown 
That he the path can read, 
Then bid the man God-speed! 
His morning is not thine: yet must 
thou own 10 
They have a cheerful warmth—those 
ashes on the stone. 


AUSTIN DOBSON 
IN AFTER DAYS 


RONDEAU 


In after days when grasses high 

O’ertop the stone where I shall lie, 
Though ill or well the world adjust 
My slender claim to honored dust, 

I shall not question or reply. 5 


I shall not see the morning sky; 
I shall not hear the night-wind sigh ; 
I shall be mute, as all men must 
In after days! 


But yet, now living, fain were I 10 
That some one then should testify, 
Saying—‘‘ He held his pen in trust 
To Art, not serving shame or lust.’’ 
Will none?—Then let my memory die 
In after days! 15 


ANDREW LANG 
ALMA MATRES 
(St. ANDREWS, 1862—Oxrorp, 1865) 


St. Andrews by the Northern Sea, 
A haunted town it is to mel 
A little city, worn and gray, 
The gray North Ocean girds it 
round. 
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And o’er the rocks, and up the bay, 5 
The long sea-rollers surge and sound. 
And still the thin and biting spray 
Drives down the melancholy street, 
And still endure, and still decay, 
Towers that the salt winds vainly 
beat. 10 
Ghost-like and shadowy they stand 
Dim mirrored in the wet sea-sand. 


St. Leonard’s chapel, long ago 
We loitered idly where the tall 
Fresh-budded mountain-ashes blow 15 
Within thy desecrated wall: 

The tough roots broke the tomb below, 
The April birds sang clamorous, 
We did not dream, we could not know 
How hardly Fate would deal with 

us! 20 


O, broken minster, looking forth 
Beyond the bay, above the town, 
O, winter of the kindly North, 
O, college of the scarlet gown, 


And shining sands beside the sea, —25 
And stretch of links beyond the 
sand, 


Once more | watch you, and to me 
It is as if I touched his hand! 


And therefore art thou yet more dear, 


O, little city, gray and sere, 30 
Though shrunken from thine ancient 
pride, 


And lonely by thy lonely sea, 
Than these fair halls on Isis’ side, 
Where Youth an hour came back to 
ine! 


A land of waters green and clear, 35 
Of willows and of poplars tall, 
And, in the spring-time of the year, 
The white may breaking over all, 
And Pleasure quick to come at eall. 
And summer rides by marsh and 
wold, 40 
And Autumn with her crimson pall 
About the towers of Magdalen rolled: 
And. strange enchantments from the 
past, 
And memories of the friends of old, 
And strong Tradition, binding fast 45 
The flying terms with bands of 
gold,— 


All these hath Oxford: all are dear, 
But dearer far the little town, 

The drifting surf, the wintry year, 
The college of the scarlet gown, 50 

St. Andrews by the Northern Sea, 

That is a haunted town to me! 


SIR EDMUND GOSSE 
LYING IN THE GRASS 


Between two russet tufts of summer 
orass 

I see the world through hot air as 
through glass, 

And by my face sweet lights and 
colors pass. 


Before me, dark against the fading sky, 
I watch three mowers mowing, as I lie: 
With brawny arms they sweep in 

harmony. 6 


J i : 3 : 

Brown English faces by the sun burnt 
red, 

Rich glowing color on bare throat and 
head, 

My heart would leap to watch them, 
were I dead! 


And in my strong young living as I lie, 
I seem to move with them in har- 


mony ,— 11 
A fourth is moving, and that fourth 
am I. 


The musie of the secythes that glide and 
leap, 

The young men whistling as their 
ereat arms sweep, 


| And all the perfume and sweet sense 


of sleep, 15 


The weary butterflies that droop their 
wings, 

The dreamy nightingale that hardly 
sings, 

And all the lassitude of happy things, 


Is mingling with the warm and pulsing 
blood 
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That gushes through my. veins a lan- 
guid flood, 20 
And feeds my spirit as the sap a bud. 


Behind the mowers, on the amber air,’ 


A dark-green beech-wood rises, still 
and fair, 


A white path winding up it like a tte 


And see that girl, with pitcher on her 


head, 25 

And clean white apron on her gown of 
red,— 

Her even-song of love is but half-said: 

She waits the youngest mower. Now 
he goes; 

Her cheeks are redder than the wild 
blush-rose : 

They climb up where the deepest 
shadows close. 30 

But though they pass and vanish, I am 
there ; 

J watch his rough hands meet beneath 
her hair, 


Their broken speech sounds sweet to me 
like prayer. 


Ah! now the rosy children come to 
play, 

And romp and struggle with the new- 
mown hay ; 35 

Their clear high voices sound from far 
away. 


They know so little why the world is 


sad 

They dig themselves warm graves and 
yet are glad; 

Their muffled screams and laughter 
make me mad! 


I long to go and play among them 


there ; 40 
Unseen, like wind, to take them by the 
hair, 
And gently make their rosy cheeks 
more fair. 


The happy children! full of frank 
surprise, 

And sudden whims and innocent ec- 
stasies ; 

What godhead sparkles from their 
liquid eyes! 45 
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No wonder round those urns of mingled 
clays 
That Tuscan potters fashioned in old 


days, | 
And eolored like the torrid ~earth 
ablaze, 


We find the little gods and loves por- 
trayed, 

Through ancient forests wandering un- 
dismayed, 50 

Or gathered, whispering in some pleas- 
ant shade. 


They knew, as I do now, what keen 


delight 

A strong man feels to watch the tender 
flight 

Of little children playing in his 


sight. 


I do not hunger for a_ well-stored 

Nea mind, V4 

T only|wish to Live my life, and find 

My heart im unison with all man- 
kind. 57. 


My life is like the single dewy star 

That trembles on the horizon’s prim- 
rose-bar,— 

A microcosm where all things living 
are. 


And if, among the noiseless grasses, 
Death 
Should come behind and take away my 


breath, 62 
I should not rise as one who sor- 
roweth ; 


For I should pass; but all the world 
would be 

Full of desire and young delight and 
glee, 

And why should men be sad through 
loss of me? 


The light is flying; in the silver 
blue 67 

The young moon shines from her bright 
window through: 

The mowers all are gone, and I go 
too. 


084 


ERNEST DOWSON 


VITAE SUMMA BREVIS SPEM 
NOS VETAT INCOHARE 
LONGAM 


They are not long, the weeping and the 
laughter, 
Love and desire and hate: 
I think they have no portion in us 
after 
We pass the gate. 


They are not long, the days of wine and 
roses : 
Out of a misty dream 


Our path emerges for a while, then 


closes 
Within a dream. 


NUNS OF THE PERPETUAL 
ADORATION 


Calm, sad, secure; behind high convent 
walls, 
These watch the sacred lamp, these 
watch and pray: 
And it is one with them when evening 
falls, 
And one with them the cold return 
of day. 


These heed not time; their nights a 
days they make 
Into a long, returning rosary, 
Whereon their lives are threaded for 
Christ’s sake: 
Meekness and vigilance and chastity. 


A vowed patrol, in silent companies, 
Life-long they keep before the living 


Christ : 10 
In the dim church, their prayers and 
penances 
Are fragrant incense to the Saeri- 
ficed. 


Outside, the world is wild and passion- 
ate; 
Man’s weary laughter and his sick 
despair 
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Entreat at their impenetrable gate: 15 
They heed no voices in their dream 


of prayer. 
They saw the glory of the world dis- 
played ; 
They saw the bitter of it, and the 
sweet ; 


They knew the roses of the world 
should fade, 

And be trod under by the hurrying 

feet. 20 


Therefore they rather put away desire, 
And crossed their hands and came to 
sanctuary, 
And veiled their heads and put on 
coarse attire: 
Because their comeliness was vanity. 


And there they rest; they have serene 
insight 25 
Of the illuminating dawn to be: 
Mary’s sweet Star dispels for them the 
night, 
The proper darkness of humanity. 


Calm, sad, secure; with faces worn and 


mild: 
Surely their choice of vigil is the 
best ? 30 
Yea! for our roses fade, the world is 
wild ; 
But there, beside the altar, there, is 
rest. 


y 


RICHARD GARNETT 


FADING-LEAF AND FALLEN- 
LEAF 


Said Fading-leaf to Fallen-leaf :— 
‘*T toss alone on a forsaken tree, 
It rocks and cracks with every gust 
that racks 
Its straining bulk; say, how is it with 
thee?”’ 


Said Fallen-leaf to Fading-leaf:— 5 
‘‘A heavy foot went by, an hour ago; 

Crushed into clay I stain the way; 
The loud wind calls me, and I cannot 


%) 


20. 
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Said Fading-leaf to Falling-leaf :— 
, ‘‘Death lessons Life, a ghost is ever 
wise ; 10 
Teach me a way to live till May 
Laughs fair with fragrant lips and 
loving eyes.”’ 


Said Fallen-leaf to Fading-leaf :— 
‘‘Hast loved fair eyes and lips of 
gentle breath? 
Fade then and fall—thou hast had all 1s 
That Life can give: ask somewhat 
now of Death.’’ | 


MARY E. COLERIDGE 


GONE 


About the little chambers of my heart 
Friends have been coming—going— 
many a year. 

The doors stand open there. 
Some, lightly stepping, enter; 
depart. 


some 


Freely they come and freely go, at will. 
The walls give back their laughter ; i 
day long 
They fill the LotR with song. 
One door alone is shut, one chamber 
still. 


PUNCTILIO 


O let me be in loving nice, 

Dainty, fine, and o’er precise, 

That I may charm my charméd dear 
As though I felt a secret fear 

To lose what never can be lost;— 5 
Her faith who still delights me most! 
So shall I be more than true, 

Ever in my ageing new. 

So dull habit shall not be 

Wrongly called Fidelity. 10 


THOMAS HARDY 
THE SUPERSEDED 


J 


As newer comers crowd the fore, 
We drop behind. 
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—We who have labored long and sore 
Times out of mind, 

And keen are yet, must not regret 5 
To drop behind. 


II 


Yet there are some of us who grieve ~ 
To go behind ; 
Staunch, strenuous souls who scarce 


believe 
Their fires declined, 10 
And know none spares, remembers, 
cares 


Who go behind. 


It 


"Tis not that we have unforetold 
The drop behind ; 

We feel the new must oust the old 15 
In every kind; 

But yet we think, must we, must we, 
Too, drop behind ? 


YELL’HAM-WOOD’S STORY 


Coomb-Firtrees say that Life is a moan, 
And Clyffe-hill Clump says ‘‘ Yea!”’ 
But Yell’ham says a thing of its own: 
It’s not ‘‘Gray, gray 
Is Life alway !”’ 5 
That Yell’ham says, 
Nor that Life is for ends unknown. 


It says that Life would signify 
A thwarted purposing: 
That we are come to live, and are ealled 
to die. 10 
Yes, that’s the thing 
In fall, in spring, 
That Yell’ham says :— 
‘‘Life offers—to deny !”’ 


THE SELFSAME SONG 


A bird sings the selfsame song, 

With never a fault in its flow, 

That we listened to here those long 
Long years ago. 
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A pleasing marvel is how 5 

A strain of such rapturous rote 

Should have gone on thus till now 
Unchanged in a note! 


—But it’s not the selfsame bird.— 
No: perished dust is he... . 10 
As also are those who heard 

That song with me. 


GOD-FORGOTTEN 


I towered far, and lo! I stood within 
The presence of the Lord Most High, 
Sent thither by the sons of Earth, to 
win 
Some answer to their ery. 

—‘The Earth, sayest thou? The 

Human race? 5 
By Me created? Sad its lot? 
Nay: I have no remembrance of such 


place: 
Such world I fashioned not.’’— 


—‘O Lord, forgive me when I say 
Thou spakest the word and made it 


ali ’?s4 10 
‘‘The Earth of men—let me bethink 
mesh: «Yea 


I dimly do reeall 


‘‘Some tiny sphere I built long back 
(Mid millions of such shapes of mine) 
So named... It perished, surely— 
not a wrack 15 
Remaining, or a sign? 


‘“Tt lost my interest from the first, 

My aims therefor succeeding ill; 

Haply it died of doing as it durst ?’’— 
‘‘Lord, it existeth still.’’-— 20 


‘*Dark, then, its life! For not a ery 
Of aught it bears do I now hear; 
Of its own act the threads were snapt 
whereby 
Its plaints had reached mine ear. 


‘Tt used to ask for gifts of good, 25 
Till came its severance, self-entailed, 
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When sudden silence on that side en- 
sued, 
And has till now prevailed. 


‘* All other orbs have kept in touch ; 

Their voicings reach me speedily: 30 

Thy people took upon them overmuch 
In sundering them from me! 


‘‘And it is strange—though sad 
enough— 

Earth’s race should think that one 
whose call 

Frames, daily, shining spheres of flaw- 
less stuff 35 


Must heed their tainted ball! ... 


‘‘But sayest it is by pangs distraught, 
And strife, and silent suffering ?— 
Sore grieved am I that injury should 
be wrought 
Even on so poor a thing! 40 


‘Thou shouldst have learnt that Not 
to Mend 
For Me could mean but Not to Know: 
Hence, Messengers! and straightway — 
put an end 
To what men undergo.’’... 


Homing at dawn, I thought to see 45 
One of the Messengers standing by. 
—Oh, childish thought! ... Yet often 
| it comes to me 

When trouble hovers nigh. 


“AE. (GEORGE WILLIAM 
RUSSELL) 


THE TWILIGHT OF EARTH 


The wonder of the world is o’er: 

The magic from the sea is gone: 
There is no unimagined shore, 

No islet yet to venture on. 
The Sacred Hazels’ blooms are shed, 5 
The Nuts of Knowledge harvested. 


Oh, what is worth this lore of age 
If time shall never bring us back 
Our battle with the gods to wage 
Reeling along the starry track. 10 
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The battle rapture here goes by 
In warring upon things that die. 


Let be the tale of him whose love 
Was sighed between white Deirdre’s 
| breasts, 

It will not lift the heart above 15 
The sodden clay on which it rests. 
‘Love once had power the gods to bring 

All rapt on its wild wandering. 


We shiver in the falling dew, 
And seek a shelter from the storm: 20 
When man these elder brothers knew 
He found the mother nature warm, 
A hearth fire blazing through it all, 
A home without a circling wall. 


We dwindle down beneath the skies, 25 
And from ourselves we pass away: 
The paradise of memories 
Grows ever fainter day by day. 
The shepherd stars have shrunk within, 
The world’s great night will soon be- 
gin. 30 


Will no one, ere it is too late, 

Ere fades the last memorial gleam, 
Recall for us our earlier state? 

For nothing but so vast a dream 
That it would scale the steeps of air 35 
Could rouse us from so vast despair. 


The power is ours to make or mar 
Our fate as on the earliest morn, 
The Darkness and the Radiance are 
Creatures within the spirit born. 40 
Yet, bathed in gloom too long, we might 
Forget how we imagined light. 


Not yet are fixed the prison bars; 
The hidden hght the spirit owns 
If blown to flame would dim the stars 
And they who rule them from their 
thrones: 46 
And the proud sceptred spirits thence 
Would bow to pay us reverence. 


Oh, while the glory sinks within 
Let us not wait on earth behind, 50 
But follow where it flies, and win 
The glow again, and we may find 
Beyond the Gateways of the Day 
Dominion and ancestral sway. 


TRUTH 


The hero first thought it, 
To him ’twas a deed: 
To those who retaught it, 
A chain on their speed. 


The fire that we kindled, 5 
A beacon by night, 

When darkness has dwindled 

Grows pale in the light. 


For life has no glory 
Stays long in one dwelling, 10 
And time has no story 


~That’s true twice in telling. 


And only the teaching 
That never was spoken 
Is worthy thy reaching, 15 
The fountain unbroken. 


SUNG ON A BY-WAY 


What of all the will to do? 
It has vanished long ago, 
For a dream-shaft pierced it through | 
From the Unknown Archer’s bow. 


What of all the soul to think? 5 
Some one offered it a cup 

Filled with a diviner drink, 
And the flame has burned it up. 


What of all the hope to climb ? 

Only in the self we grope 10 
To the misty end of time: 

Truth has put an end to hope. 


What of all the heart to love? 
Sadder than for will or soul, 

No light lured it on above; 15 
Love has found itself the whole. 


THE UNKNOWN GOD 


Far up the dim twilight fluttered 
Moth-wings of vapor and flame: 


~The lights danced over the mountains, 


Star after star they came. 
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The lights grew thicker unheeded, 
For silent and still were we; 

Our hearts were drunk with a beauty 
Our eyes could never see. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


THANATOPSIS 
To him who in the love of Nature 
holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she 
speaks 
A various language; for his gayer 
~ hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a 
smile 
And eloquence of beauty, and she 
olides 


Into his darker musings, with a mild 
And healing sympathy that steals 
away 

sharpness, ere he 
When thoughts 

Of the last bitter hour come like a 


Their 18 aware. 


‘blight 

Over thy spirit, and sad images 10 

Of the stern agony, and shroud, and 
pall, 

And breathless darkness, and the nar- 

row house, 

Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at 
heart ;— 


Go forth, under the open sky, and list 

To Nature’s teachings, while from all 
around— 

Earth and her waters, and the depths 
of air— 

Comes a still voice— 


Yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course; nor yet in the cold 


eround, | 

Where thy pale form was laid, with 
many tears, 20 

Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall 
exist 

Thy image. Earth, that nourished 


thee, shall claim 
Thy growth, to be resolved to earth 
again, 
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And, lost each human trace, surren- 
dering up 

Thine individual being, shalt thou go 

To mix forever* with the elements, 

To be a brother to the insensible rock 

And to the sluggish clod, which the 
rude swain 

Turns with his share, and treads upon. 


The oak 

Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce 
thy mould. 30 

Yet not to thine eternal resting- 

place 

Shalt thou retire alone, nor couldst 
thou wish 

Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt 
lie down > 


With patriarchs of the infant world— 
with kings, 

The powerful of the earth—the wise, 
the good, 

Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages 
past, 

All in one mighty sepulchre. The hills 

Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun,— 
the vales 

Stretching in pensive quietness be- 
tween ; 

The venerable woods—rivers that move 

In majesty, and the complaining 
brooks 41 

That make the meadows green; and, 
poured round all, | 

Old Ocean’s gray and melancholy 
waste,— . 

Are but the solemn decorations all 

Of the great tomb of man. The golden 


sun, : 

The planets, all the infinite host of 
heaven, 

Are shining on the sad abodes of 
death, 

Through the still lapse of ages. <All 
that tread 

The globe are but a handful to the 
tribes 

That slumber in its bosom.—Take the 
wings 50 

Of morning, pierce the Barean wilder- 
ness, 

Or lose thyself in the continuous 
woods 
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Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no 
sound, | 

Save his own dashings—yet the dead 
are there: 

And millions in those solitudes, since 
first 

The fight of years began, have laid 
them down 

In their last sleep—the dead reign 
there alone. 

So shalt thou rest, and what if thou 


withdraw 

In silence from the living, and no 
friend 

Take note of thy departure? All that 
breathe 60 

Will share thy destiny. The gay will 
laugh 

When thou art gone, the solemn brood 
of care 

Plod on, and each one as before will 
chase 


His favorite phantom; yet all these 
shall leave 

Their mirth and their employments, 
and shall come 

And make their bed with thee. 
long train 

Of ages glide away, the sons of men, 

The youth in life’s green spring, and 
he who goes 

In the full strength: of years, matron 


As the 


and maid, 

The speechless babe, and the gray- 
headed man— 70 

Shall one by one be gathered to thy 
side, 

By those who in their turn shall fol- 
low them. 


So live, that when thy summons 
comes to join 

The innumerable caravan which moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each 


shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls of 
death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at 
night, 


Secourged to his dungeon, but, sus- 
_ tained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy 
grave, 
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Like one who wraps the drapery of his 


couch 80 
About him, and les down to pleasant 
dreams. 


A FOREST HYMN 


The groves were God’s first temples. 

Hre man learned 

To hew the shaft, and lay the archi- 
trave, 

And spread the roof above them—ere 
he framed 

The lofty vault, to gather‘and roll back 

The sound of anthems; in the darkling 
wood, 

Amid the cool and silence, he knelt 
down, 

And offered to the Mightiest solemn 

thanks 

supplication. 

heart 

Might not resist the sacred influence 

Which, from the stilly twilight of the 
place, 10 

And from the gray old trunks that 
high in heaven 

Mingled their mossy boughs, and from 
the sound 

Of the invisible breath that swayed at 

- once 

All their green tops, stole over him, 
and bowed 

His spirit with the thought of bound- 
less power 

And inaccessible majesty. Ah, why 

Should we, in the world’s riper years, 
neglect 

God’s ancient sanctuaries, and adore 

Only among the crowd, and under 


And For his simple 


roofs 
That our frail hands have raised? Let 
me, at least, 20 


Here, in the shadow of this aged wood, 

Offer one hymn—thrice happy, if it 
find 

Acceptance in His ear. 


Father, thy hand 
Hath reared these venerabie columns, 
thou 
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Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou 
didst look down 

Upon the naked earth, and, forthwith, 
rose 

All these fair ranks of trees. 
in thy sun, 

Budded, and shook their green leaves 
in thy breeze, 

And shot toward heaven. 
tury-living crow, 

Whose birth was in their tops, grew 


They, 


The cen- 


old and died 1 30 

Among their branches, till, at last, 
they stood, 

As now they stand, massy, and tall, 
and dark, 

Fit shrine for humble worshipper to 
hold 


Communion with his Maker.. These 
dim vaults, 


These winding aisles, of human pomp 


or pride 

Report not. No fantastic carvings 
show 

The boast of our vain race to change 
the form 

Of thy fair works. But thou art here 
—thou fill’st 

The solitude. Thou art in the soft 
winds , 

That run along the summit of these 
trees 40 


In music; thou art in the cooler breath 

That from the inmost darkness of the 
place 

Comes, scarcely felt; the barky trunks, 
the ground, 

The fresh moist ground, are all in- 
stinet with thee. 

Here is continual worship ;—Nature, 


here, 

In the tranquillity that thou dost 
love, 

Enjoys thy presence. Noiselessly, 
around, 


From perch to perch, the solitary bird 
Passes; and yon clear spring, that, 
midst its herbs, 

softly forth and wandering 
steeps the roots 50 
Of half the mighty forest, tells no tale 
Of all the good it does. Thou hast not 

left 


Wells 
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Thyself without a witness, in the 
shades, 

Of thy perfections. Grandeur, strength, 
and graee 

Are here to speak of thee. 
mighty oak— 

By whose immovable stem I stand and 
seem 

Almost annihilated—not a prinee, 

In all that proud old world beyond 
the deep, 

K’er wore his crown as loftily as he 

Wears the green coronal of leaves 


This 


with which | 60 

Thy hand has graced him. Nestled at 
his root 

Is beauty, such as blooms not in the 
glare 

Of the broad sun. That delicate forest 
flower, 

With scented breath and look so like a 
smile, 

Seems, as it issues from the shapeless 
mould, 


An emanation of the indwelling Life, 

A visible token of the upholding Love, 

That are the soul of this great uni- 
verse. 


My heart is awed within me when I 
think 
Of the great miracle that still goes on, 
In silence, round me—the perpetual 
work 71 
Of thy creation, finished, yet renewed 
Forever. Written on thy works I read 
The lesson of thy own eternity. 
Lo! all grow old and die—but see 


again, 

How on the faltering footsteps of 
decay 

Youth presses—ever gay and beautiful 
youth 

In all its beautiful forms. These 


lofty trees 
Wave not less proudly that their an- 


cestors 
Moulder beneath them. Oh, there is 
not lost 80 
One of earth’s charms: upon her 
bosom yet, 


After the flight of untold centuries, 
The freshness of her far beginning lies 
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Se ee 


And yet shall lie. Life mocks the idle 


hate 

Of his arch-enemy Death—yea, seats 
himself 

Upon the tyrant’s throne—the sepul- 
chre, 


And of the triumphs of his ghastly foe 


Makes his own nourishment. For he 
eame forth 

From thine own bosom, and shall have 
no end. 


There have been holy. men who hid 


. themselves 90 
Deep in the woody wilderness, and 
gave 


Their lives to thought and prayer, till 
they outlived 

The generation born with them, nor 
seemed 

Less aged than the hoary trees and 
rocks 

Around ‘them ;—and there have been 
holy men 

Who deemed it were not well to pass 
life thus. 

But let me often to these solitudes 

Retire, and in thy presence reassure 

My feeble virtue. Here its enemies, 

The passions, at thy plainer footsteps 


shrink 100 

And tremble and are still. O God! 
when thou 

Dost scare the world with tempests, 
set on fire 

The heavens with falling thunderbolts, 
or fill, 


With all the waters of the firmament, 
The swift dark whirlwind that uproots 


the woods 

And drowns the villages; when, at thy 
eall, 

Uprises the great deep and throws 
himself 


Upon the continent, and overwhelms 


Its cities—who forgets not, at the 
sight 

Of these tremendous tokens of thy 
power, 110 


His pride, and lays his strifes and 
follies by? 


Oh, from these sterner aspects of thy 


face 


Spare me and mine, nor let us need 


the wrath 

Of the mad unchainéd elements to 
teach 

Who rules them. Be it ours to medi- 
tate, 

In these calm shades, thy milder 
majesty, 

And to the beautiful order of thy 
works 

Learn to conform the order of our 
lives. 


TO THE FRINGED GENTIAN 


Thou blossom bright with autumn dew, 

And colored with the heaven’s own 
blue, 

That openest when the quiet heht 

Succeeds the keen and frosty night, 


Thou comest not when violets lean 5 

O’er wandering brooks and springs un- 
seen, 

Or columbines, in purple dressed, 

Nod o’er the ground-bird’s hidden nest. 


Thou waitest late and com’st alone, 
When woods are bare and birds are 

flown, 10 
And frost and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near his end. 


Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 
Blue—blue—as if that sky let fall 15 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 


I would that thus, when I shall see 
The hour of death draw near to me, 
Hope, blossoming within my heart, 
May look to heaven as I depart. 20 


TO A WATERFOWL 


Whither, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last 
steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost 
thou pursue 
Thy solitary way ? 
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Might mark thy distant flight to do 
thee wrong, 


As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 
Thy figure floats along. 


Seekest thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wice, 
Or where the rocking billows rise and 
sink 11 
On the chafed ocean-side? 


There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless 
coast— 
The desert and illimitable air— 15 
Lone wandering, but not lost. 


ZAI day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmo- 
‘A sphere, 

Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome 
land, 
Though the dark night is near. 20 


\ And soon that toil shall end; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, 
and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds 
shall bend, 
Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest. 


Thou’rt gone! the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet on 


my heart 26 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast 
given, 


And shall not soon depart. 


He, who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy 
eertain flight, 30 
In the long way that I must tread alone 
Will lead my steps aright. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF FREEDOM 


Here are old trees, tall oaks, and 
onarléd pines, 

That stream with gray-green mosses; 
here the ground 
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Wag never trenched by spade, and 
flowers spring up 


Unsown, and die ungathered. It is 
Sweet » 

To linger here, among the flitting birds 

And leaping squirrels, wandering 
brooks, and winds | 6 

That shake the leaves, and scatter, as 
they pass, 


A fragrance from the cedars, thickly set 
With pale blue berries. In these peace- 
ful shades— 


Peaceful, unpruned, immeasurably 
old— 10 

My thoughts go up the long dim path 
of years, 


Back to the earliest days of lberty. 


O Freedom! thou art not, as poets 
dream, 
A fair young girl, with light and del- 
cate limbs, 
And wavy tresses gushing from the cap 
With which the Roman master crowned 


his slave 16 
When he took off the gyves. A bearded 
man, 


Armed to the teeth, art thou; one 
mailed hand 

Grasps the broad shield, and one the 
sword; thy brow, 

Glorious in beauty though it be, is 


scarred 20 
With tokens of old wars; thy massive 
limbs 


Are strong with struggling. Power at 
thee has launched 

His bolts, and with his lghtnings 
smitten thee; 

They could not quench the life thou 
hast from heaven ; 

Merciless Power has dug thy dungeon 


deep, 25 
And his swart armorers, by a thousand 
fires, 


Have forged thy chain; yet, while he 
deems thee bound, 
The links are shivered, and the prison 


walls 

Fall outward; terribly thou springest 
forth, 

As springs the flame above a burning 
pile, 30 
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And shoutest to the nations, who re- 
turn 

Thy shoutings, while the pale oppressor 
flies. 


Thy birthright was not given by 
human hands: 
Thou wert twin-born with man. In 
pleasant fields, 
While yet our race was few, thou sat’st 


with him, 35 

To tend the quiet flock and watch the 
stars, 

And teach the reed to utter simple 
airs. 

Thou by his side, amid the tangled 
wood, 

Didst war upon the panther and the 
wolf, 

His only foes; and thou with him didst 
draw 40 

The earliest furrow on the mountain’s 
side, 

Soft with the deluge. Tyranny him- 
self, 


Thy enemy, although of reverend look, 
Hoary with many years, and far 
obeyed, 


Is later born than thou; and as he. 


meets 45 
The grave defiance of thine elder eye, 
The usurper trembles in his fastnesses. 


Thou shalt wax stronger with the 
lapse of years, 
But he shall fade into a feebler age— 


Feebler, yet subtler. He shall weave 

his snares, 50 
And spring them on thy careless steps, 
: and clap 


His withered hands, and from their 
ambush call 


His hordes to fall upon thee. He shall 
send 

Quaint maskers, wearing fair and gal- 
lant forms 

To catch thy gaze, and uttering grace- 
ful words 55 

To charm thy ear; while his sly imps, 
by stealth, 


Twine round thee threads of steel, light 
thread on thread, 

That grow to fetters; or bind down thy 
arms 
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With chains concealed in chaplets. Oh! 


not yet 

Mayst thou unbrace thy corselet, nor 
lay by 60 

Thy sword; nor yet, O Freedom! close 
thy lids 

In slumber; for thine enemy never 
sleeps, 

And thou must watch and combat till 
the day 


Of the new earth and heaven. But 
wouldst thou rest 

Awhile from tumult and the frauds of 
men, 65 

These old and friendly solitudes invite 

Thy visit. They, while yet the forest 
trees 

Were young upon the unviolated earth, 

And yet the moss-stains on the rock 
were new, 

Beheld thy elorious childhood, and re- 
joiced. 70 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
THE RHODORA 
On Berne ASKED, WHENCE Is THE FLOWER? 


In May, when sea-winds pierced our 
solitudes, 

I found the fresh Rhodora in the 
woods, 

Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp 
nook, 

To please the desert and the sluggish 
brook. 

The purple petals, fallen in the pool, 5 

Made the black water with their beauty 


gay ; 

Here might the red-bird come his 
plumes to cool, 

And court the flower that cheapens his 
array. 

Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 

This charm is wasted on the earth and 

> sky, 10 

Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made 
for seeing, 

Then Beauty is its own excuse for 
being : 
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Why thou wert there, O rival of the 
rose! 

I never thought to ask, I never knew: 

But, in my simple ignorance, suppose 15 

The self-same Power that oes me 
there brought you. 


BRAHMA 


If the red slayer thmk he slays, 
Or if the slain think he is,slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 


Far or forgot to me is near; 5 
Shadow and sunlight are the same; 

The vanished gods to me appear; 
And one to me are shame and fame. 


They reckon ill who leave me out; 
When me they fly, I am the wings; 10 
IT am the doubter and the doubt, 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 


The strong gods pine for my abode, 
And pine in vain the sacred Seven; 
But thou, meek lover of the good! 15 
Find me, and turn thy back on 
heaven. 


CONCORD HYMN 


SUNG AT THE COMPLETION OF THE 
BATTLE MONUMENT, JULY 4, 1837 


By the rude bridge that arched the 
flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once ae embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the 
world. 


The foe long since in silence slept; 5 
Alike the conqueror silent sleeps ; 
And Time the ruined bridge has swept 
Down the dark stream which sea- 

ward creeps. 


On this green bank, by this soft stream, 
We set to-day a votive stone; 10 
That memory may their deed redeem, 
When, like our sires, our sons are 
gone. 


Spirit, that made those heroes dare 
To die, and leave their children free, 

Bid Time and Nature gently spare 15 
The shaft weraise to them and thee. 


THE PROBLEM 


I like a church; I lke a cowl; 

I love a prophet of the soul; 

And on my heart monastic aisles 

Fall like sweet strains, or pensive 
smiles : 

Yet not for all his faith can see 

Would I that cowléd churchman be. 


Why should the vest on him allure, 
Which I could not on me endure? 


Not from a vain or shallow thought 

His awful Jove young  Phidias 
brought ; 10 

Never from lps of cunning fell 

The thrilling Delphic oracle; 

Out from the heart of nature rolled 

The burdens of the Bible old; 

The litanies of nations came, 


_ Like the voleano’s tongue of flame, 


Up from the burning core below,— 

The canticles of love and woe: 

The hand that rounded Peter’s dome 

And groined the aisles of Christian 
Rome 20 

Wrought in a sad sincerity ; 

Himself from God he could not free ; 

Ife builded better than he knew ;— 

The conscious stone to beauty grew. 


Know’st thou what wove yon wood- 
bird’s nest 

Of leaves, and feathers from her 
breast ? 

Or how the fish outbuilt her shell, 

Painting with morn each annual cell? 

Or how the sacred pine-tree adds 

To her old leaves new myriads? 30 

Such and so grew these holy piles, 

Whilst love and terror laid the tiles. 

Karth proudly wears the Parthenon, 

As the best gem upon her zone, 

And Morning opes with haste her lids 

To gaze upon the Pyramids; 
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O’er England’s abbeys bends the sky, 
As on its friends, with kindred eye; 
For out of Thought’s interior sphere 
These wonders rose to upper air; 40 
And Nature gladly gave them place, 
Adopted them into her race, 

And granted them an equal date 
With Andes and with Ararat. 


These temples grew as grows the grass; 

Art might obey, but not surpass. 

The passive Master lent his hand 

To the vast soul that o’er him planned ; 

And the same power that reared the 
shrine 

Bestrode the tribes that knelt within. 50 

Ever the fiery Pentecost 

Girds with one flame the countless host, 

Tranees the heart through chanting 
choirs, 

And through the priest the mind in- 
spires. 

_ The word unto the prophet spoken 

Was writ on tables yet unbroken ; 

The word by seers or sibyls told, 

In groves of oak, or fanes of gold, 

Still floats upon the morning wind, 


Still whispers to the willing mind. 60_ 


One accent of the Holy Ghost 

The heedless world hath never lost. 
I know what say the fathers wise,— 
The Book itself before me lies, 

Old Chrysostom, best Augustine, 
And he who blent both in his line, 
The younger Golden Lips or mines, 
Taylor, the Shakespeare of divines. 
His words are music in my ear, 

I see his cowléd portrait dear ; 70 
And yet, for all his faith could see, 
I would not the good bishop be. 


EACH AND ALL 


Little thinks, in the field, yon red- 
cloaked clown 
Of thee from the hill-top looking 


down ; 

The heifer that lows in the upland 
farm, 

Far-beard, lows not thine ear to 
charm ; 
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The sexton, tolling his bell at noon, 5 

Deems not that great. Napoleon 

Stops his horse, and lists with delight, 

Whilst his files sweep round yon 
Alpine height ; 

Nor knowest thou what argument 

Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed has 
lent. 10 

All are needed by each one; 

Nothing is fair or good alone. 

I thought the sparrow’s note from 
heaven, 

Singing at dawn on the alder bough; 

I brought him home, in his nest, at 


even ; 15 

He sings the song, but it cheers not 
now, 

For I did not bring home the river and 
sky ;— 

He sang to my ear,—they sang to my 
eye. 

The delicate shells lay on the shore; 

The bubbles of the latest wave 20 


Fresh pearls to their enamel gave, 

And the bellowing of the savage sea 

Greeted their safe escape to me. 

I wiped away the weeds and foam, 

I fetched my sea-born treasures home; 

But the poor, unsightly, noisome 
things . 26 

Had left their beauty on the shore 

With the sun and the sand and the 
wild uproar. 

The lover watched his graceful maid, 

As ’mid the virgin train she strayed, 30 

Nor knew her beauty’s best attire 

Was woven still by the snow-white 
choir. 

At last she came to his hermitage, 

Like the bird from the woodlands to 
the cage ;— 

The gay enchantment was undone, 35 

A gentle wife, but fairy none. 

Then I said, ‘‘I covet truth; 

Beauty is unripe childhood’s cheat; 

I leave it behind with the games of 


youth ;:’’— 
As I spoke, beneath my feet 40 
The ground-pine curled its pretty 
wreath, 


Running over the club-moss burrs; 
I inhaled the violet’s breath ; 
Around me stood the oaks and firs; 
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Pine-cones and acorns lay on the 
ground ; 45 

Over me soared the eternal sky, 

Full of light and of deity ; 

Again I saw, again I heard, 

The rolling river, the morning bird ;— 

Beauty through my senses stole; 50 

I yielded myself to the perfect whole. 


GIVE ALL TO LOVE 


Give all to love; 

Obey thy heart; 

Friends, kindred, days, 

Kstate, good-fame, 

Plans, credit and the Muse,— 5 
Nothing refuse. 


"Tis a brave master ; 

Let it have scope: 

Follow it utterly, 

Hope beyond hope: 10 
High and more high 

It dives into noon, 

With wing unspent, 

Untold intent ; 

But it is a god, 15 
Knows its own path 

And the outlets of the sky. 


It was never for the mean; 

It requireth courage stout. 

Souls above doubt, 20 
Valor unbending, 

Tt will reward,— 

They shall return 

More than they were, 

And ever ascending. 25 


Leave all for love; 

Yet, hear me, yet, 

One word more thy heart behoved, 
One pulse more of firm endeavor,— 
Keep thee to-day, 30 
To-morrow, forever, 

Free as an Arab 

Of thy beloved. 


Cling with life to the maid; 
But when the surprise, 35 
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First vague shadow of surmise 

F lits across her bosom young, 

Of a joy apart from thee, 

Free be she, fancy-free ; 

Nor thou detain her vesture’s hem, 40 
Nor the palest rose she flung 

From her summer diadem. 


Though thou loved her as thyself, 
As a self of purer clay, 

Though her parting dims the day, 45 
Stealing grace from all alive; 
Heartily know, 

When half-gods go, 

The gods arrive. _ 


From FRAGMENTS ON THE POET 
AND THE- POETIC,GIRT 


Pale genius roves alone, 

No scout can track his way, 

None credits him till he have shown 
His diamonds to the day. 


Not his the feaster’s wine, 5 
Nor land, nor gold, nor power, 

By want and pain God screeneth him 
Till his elected hour. 


Go, speed the stars of thought 

On to their shining goals :— 10 
The sower scatters broad his seed, 
The wheat thou strew’st be souls. 


FRAGMENTS ON NATURE AND 
LIFE 


NATURE 
Daily the bending skies solicit man, 


The seasons chariot him from this exile, 
The rainbow hours bedeck his glowing 


wheels, 

The storm-winds urge the heavy weeks 
along, 

Suns haste to set, that so remoter 
lights 5 

Beckon the wanderer to his vaster 
home. 
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For Nature, true and like in every 
place, 

Will hint her secret in a garden patch, 

Or in lone corners of a doleful heath, 

As in the Andes watched by fleets at 
sea, 

Or the sky-piercing horns of Himma- 
leh ; 5 

And, when I would recall the scenes 
I dreamed 

On Adirondae steeps, I know 

Small need have I of Turner or 


Daguerre, 
Assured to find the token once again 
In silver lakes that unexhausted 
gleam 10 
And peaceful woods beside my cottage 
door. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
CENTENNIAL HYMN 


E 


Our fathers’ God! from out whose 
hand 

The centuries fall like grains of sand, 

We meet to-day, united, free, 

And loyal to our land and Thee, 

To thank Thee for the era dene, 5 


And trust Thee for the opening one. 


II 


Here, where of old, by thy design, 
The fathers spake that word of thine 
Whose echo is the glad refrain 

Of rended bolt and falling chain, 10 
To grace our festal time, from all 
The zones of earth our guests we call. 


Til 


Be with us while the New World greets 

The Old World thronging all its 
streets, 

Unveiling all the triumphs won 15 

By art or toil beneath the sun; 

And unto common good ordain 

This rivalship of hand and brain. 
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IV 


Thou, who hast here in concord furled 

The war flags of a gathered world, 20 

Beneath our Western skies fulfil 

The Orient’s mission of good-will, 

And, freighted with love’s Golden 
Fleece, 

Send back its Argonauts of peace. 


Vv 


For art and labor met in truce, 25 
For beauty made the bride of. use, 
We thank Thee; but, withal, we crave 
The austere virtues strong to save, 
The honor proof to place or gold, 
The manhood never bought nor sold! 30 - 


VI 


Oh make Thou us, through centuries 
long, 

In peace secure, in justice strong; 

Around our gift of freedom draw 

The safeguards of thy righteous law: 

And, cast in some diviner mould, 35 

Let the new cycle shame the old! 


ICHABOD 


So fallen! so lost! the hght withdrawn 
Which once he wore! 

The glory from his gray hairs gone 
Forevermore! 


Revile him not, the Tempter hath 5 
A snare for all; 
And pitying tears, not scorn and 
wrath, 
Befit his fall! 


Oh, dumb be passion’s stormy rage, 
When he who might 10 

Have lighted up and led his age, 
Falls back in night. 


Scorn! would the angels laugh, to mark 
A bright soul driven, 

Fiend-goaded, down the endless dark, 15 
From hope and heaven! 
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Let not the land once proud of him 
Insult him now, 

Nor brand with deeper shame his dim, 
Dishonored brow. 20 


But let its humbled sons, instead, 
From sea to lake, 

A long lament, as for the dead, 
In sadness make. 


Of all we loved and honored, naught 25 
Save power remains; 

A fallen angel’s pride of thought, 
Still strong in chains. 


All else is gone; from those great eyes 
| The soul has fled: 30 
- When faith is lost, when honor dies, 
The man is dead! 


Then pay the reverence of old days 
To his dead fame; 

Walk backward, with averted gaze, 35 
And hide the shame! 


HENRY WADSWORTH 
LONGFELLOW 


HYMN TO THE NIGHT 


I heard the trailing garments of the 
Night 
Sweep through her marble halls! 
I saw her sable skirts all fringed with 
light 
From the celestial walls! 


I felt her presence, by its spell at 
might, 
Stoop o’er me from above; 
The calm, majestic presenee of the 
Night, 
As of the one I love. 


I heard the sounds of sorrow and de- 


hight, 
The manifold, soft chimes, 10 
That fill the haunted chambers of the 
Night, 


Like some old poet’s THANE 
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From the cool cisterns of the midnight 
air 
My spirit drank repose; 
The fountain of perpetual peace flows 
there,— 15 
From those deep cisterns flows. 


O holy Night! from thee I learn to bear 
What man has borne before! 
Thou layest thy finger on the lips of 
Care, 
And they complain no more. 20 


Peace! Peace! Orestes-like I breathe 
this prayer !. 
Descend with broad-winged flight, 
The welcome, the thrice-prayed for, the 
most fair, 
The best-belovéd Night! 


MY LOST YOUTH 


Often I think of the beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea; 
Often in thought go up and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old 
town, 
And my youth comes back to me. 5 
And a verse of a Lapland song 
Is haunting my memory still: 
‘*A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, 
long thoughts. ’’ 


I can see the shadowy lines of its trees, 
And catch, in sudden gleams, 11 
The sheen of the far-surrounding seas, 
And islands that were the Hesperides 
Of all my boyish dreams. 
And the burden of that old song, 15 
It murmurs and whispers still: 
‘* A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, 
long thoughts.”’ 


I remember the black wharves and the 
slips, 

And the sea-tides tossing free; 20 
And Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 
And the beauty and mystery of the 

ships, 

And the magic of the sea. 

And the voice of that wayward 
song 
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Is singing and saying still: 25 
‘“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, 
long thoughts.’’ 


I remember the bulwarks by the shore, 
And the fort upon the hill; 29 
The sunrise gun, with its hollow roar, 
The drum-beat repeated o’er and o’er, 
And the bugle wild and shrill. 
And the music of that old song 
Throbs in my memory still: 
‘fA boy’s will is the wind’s will, 35 
And the thoughts of youth are long, 
long thoughts.’’ 


I remember the sea-fight far away, 
How it thundered o’er the tide! 
And the dead captains, as they lay 


In their graves, o’erlooking the tran- | 


quil bay 40 
Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mournful 
song 

Goes through me with a thrill: 

‘*A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, 

long thoughts.’’ 45 


I can see the breezy dome of groves, 
The shadows of Deering’s Woods; 
And the friendships old and the early 


loves 

Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of 
doves 

In quiet neighborhoods. 50 

And the verse of that sweet old 
song, 


It flutters and murmurs still: 
‘“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, 
long thoughts.’’ 


I remember the gleams and glooms that 
dart 55 
Across the school-boy’s brain ; 
The song and the silence in the heart, 
That in part are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 
And the voice of that fitful song 60 
Sings on, and is never still: 
‘* A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, 
long thoughts.’’ 
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There are things of which I may not 
speak ; 
There are dreams that cannot die; 65 
There are thoughts that make the 
strong heart weak, 
And bring a pallor into the cheek, 
And a mist before the eye. 
And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 70 
‘“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, 
long thoughts.”’ 


Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 
But the native air is pure and sweet, 75 
And the trees that o’ershadow each 
well-known street, 
As they balance up and down, 
Are singing the beautiful song, 
Are sighing and whispering still: 
‘*A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 80 
And the thoughts of youth are long, 
long thoughts.”’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and 
fair, 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 
And among the dreams of the days that 

were, 85 
I find my lost youth again. 
And the strange and beautiful 
song, 
The groves are repeating it still: 
‘* A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, 
long thoughts.”’ eee, 790 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


THE SHEPHERD OF KING 
ADMETUS 


There came a youth upon the earth, 
Some thousand years ago, 
Whose slender hands were nothing 
worth, 
Whether to plough, or reap, or sow. 
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Upon an empty tortoise-shell 5 
He stretched some chords, and drew 
Music that made men’s bosoms swell 
Fearless, or brimmed their eyes with 
dew. 


Then King Admetus, one who had 
Pure taste by right divine, 10 

Decreed his singing not too bad 

To hear between the cups of wine: 


And so, well pleased with being soothed 
Into a sweet half-sleep, 
Three times his kingly beard he 
smoothed, 15 
And made him viceroy o’er his sheep. 


His words were simple words enough, 
And yet he used them so, 

That what in other mouths was rough 

In his seemed musical and low. 20 


Men called him but a shiftless youth, 
In whom no good they saw; 

And yet, unwittingly, in truth, 

They made his careless words their law. 


They knew not how he learned at all, 25 
For idly, hour by hour, 
He sat and watched the dead leaves 
fall, 
Or mused upon a common flower. 


It seemed the loveliness of things 


Did teach him all their use, 30 
For, in mere weeds, and stones, and 
springs, 


He found a healing power profuse. 


Men granted that his speech was wise, 
But, when a glance they caught, 
Of his slim grace and woman’s eyes, 35 
They laughed, and ealled him good-for- 

naught. 


Yet after he was dead and gone, 

And e’en his memory dim, 
Earth seemed more sweet to live upon, 
More full of love, because of him. 40 


And day by day more holy grew 
Each spot where he had trod, 

Till after-poets only knew 

Their first-born brother as a god. 
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WALT WHITMAN 


WHISPERS OF HEAVENLY 
DEATH 


Whispers of heavenly death murmured 
I hear, 

Labial gossip of night, sibilant chorals, 
Footsteps gently ascending, mystical 
breezes wafted soft and low, 
Ripples of unseen rivers, tides of a cur- 
rent flowing, forever flowing, 
(Or is it the plashing of tears? the 
measureless waters of human 
tears?) | 5 


I see, just see skyward, great cloud- 
masses, 

Mournfully slowly they roll, silently 
swelling and mixing, 

With at times a half-dimmed saddened 
far-off star, 

Appearing and disappearing. 


(Some parturition rather, some solemn 

immortal birth; 10 
On the frontiers to eyes impenetrable, 
Some soul is passing over.) 


OUT OF THE CRADLE END- 
LESSLY ROCKING 


Out of the cradle endlessly rocking, 

Out of the mocking-bird’s throat, the 
musical shuttle, 

Out of the Ninth-month midnight, 

Over the sterile sands and the fields 
beyond, where the child leaving his 
bed wandered alone, bareheaded, 
barefoot, 

Down from the showered halo, 5 

Up from the mystic play of shadows 
twining and twisting as if they 
were alive, 

Out from the patches of briers and 
blackberries, 

From the memories of the bird that 
chanted to me, 

From your memories, sad brether, from 
the fitful risings and fallings I 
heard, 
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From under that yellow half-moon 
late-risen and swollen as if with 
tears, 10 

From those beginning notes of yearn- 
ing and love there in the mist, 

From the thousand responses of my 
heart never to cease, 

From the myriad  thence-aroused 
words, 

From the word stronger and more de- 
licious than any, 

From such as now they start the scene 
revisiting, 15 

As a flock, twittering, rising, or over- 
head passing, 

Borne hither, ere all eludes me, hur- 
riedly, 

A man, yet by these tears a little boy 
again, 

Throwing myself on the sand, con- 
fronting the waves, 

I, chanter of pains and joys, uniter of 
here and hereafter, 20 

Taking all hints to use them, but 
swiftly leaping beyond them, 

A reminiscence sing. 


Once Paumanok, 

When the lilac-scent was in the air 
and Fifth-month grass was grow- 
ing, 

Up this seashore in some briers, 25 

Two feathered guests from Alabama, 
two together, 

And their nest, and four lght-green 
eggs spotted with brown, 

And every day the he-bird to and fro 
near at hand, 

And every day the she-bird crouched 
on her nest, silent, with bright 
eyes, 

And every day I, a curious boy, never 
too close, never disturbing them, 30 

Cautiously peering, absorbing, trans- 
lating. 


Shine! shine! shine! 
Pour down your warmth, great sun! 
While we bask, we two together. 


Two together! 35 
Winds blow south, or winds blow north, 
Day come white, or night come black, 


Home, or rivers and mountains from 
home, 

Singing all time, minding no time, 

While we two keep together. 40 


Till of a sudden, 

Maybe killed, unknown to her mate, 

One forenoon the she-bird crouched not 
on the nest, 

Nor returned that afternoon, nor the 
next, 

Nor ever appeared again. 45 


And theneceforward all summer in the 
sound of the sea, 

And at night under the full of the 
moon in calmer weather, 

Over the hoarse surging of the sea, 

Or flitting from brier to brier by day, 


| I saw, I heard at intervals the remain- 


ing one, the he-bird, 50 
The solitary guest from Alabama. 


Blow! blow! blow! 
Blow up sea-winds along Paumanok’s 


shore; 

I wait and I wart till you blow my mate 
to me. 

Yes, when the stars glistened, 55 


All night long on the prong of a moss- 
scalloped stake, 

Down almost amid the slapping waves, 

Sat the lone singer wonderful causing 
tears. 


He called on his mate, 
He poured forth the meanings which 
I of all men know. 60 


Yes, my brother, I know,— 

The rest. might not, but I have treas- 
ured every note, 

For more than once dimly down to the 
beach gliding, 
Silent, avoiding the moonbeams, blend- 
ing myself with the shadows, 
Recalling now the obscure shapes, the 
echoes, the sounds and sights after 
their sorts, 65 

The white arms out in the breakers 
tirelessly tossing, 

I, with bare feet, a child, the wind 
wafting my hair, 

Listened long and long. 
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Listened to keep, to sing, now trans- 
lating the notes, 
Following you, my brother. 70 


Soothe! soothe! soothe! 

Close on its wave soothes the wave be- 
hind, 

And again another behind embracing 
and lapping, every one close, 

But my love soothes not me, not me. 


Low hangs the moon, it rose late, 75 
It is lagging—O I think tt 1s heavy with 
love, with love. 


O madly the sea pushes upon the land, 
With love, with love. 


O mght! do I not see my love fluttering 
out among the breakers? 

What is that little black thing I see 
there in the white? 80 


Loud! loud! loud! 
Loud I call to you, my love! 


High and clear I shoot my voice over 
the waves, 

Surely you must know who is here, is 
here, 

You must know who I am, my love. 85 


Low-hanging moon! 

What is that dusky spot in your brown 
yellow? 

O it vs the shape, the shape of my mate! 

O moon, do not keep her from me any 
longer. 


Land! land! O land! 90 

Whichever way I turn, OT think you 
could give me my mate back again 
of you only would, 

For I am almost sure I see her dimly 
whichever way I look. 


O rising stars! 
Perhaps the one I want so pees will 
rise, will rise with some of you. 


O throat! O trembling throat! 95 

Sound clearer through the atmosphere! 

Pierce the woods, the earth, 

Somewhere listening to catch you must 
be the one I want. 
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| Shake out carols! 


Solitary here, the mght’s carols! 100 

Carols of lonesome love! death’s 
carols! «=. 

Carols under that lagging, yellow, wan- 
ing moon! 

O under that moon where she Raytite 
almost down into the sea! 

O reckless despairing carols! 


But soft! sink low! 105 

Soft! let me just murmur, 

And do you wait a moment, you husky- 
noised sea, 

For somewhere I believe I heard my 
mate responding to me, 

So fant, I must be still, be stall to 
listen, 109 

But not altogether still, for then she 
might not come immediately to me. 


Hither, my love! 

Here I am! here! 

With this just-sustained note I an- 
nounce myself to you, 

This gentle call 1s for you my love, for 
you. 


Do not be decoyed elsewhere: 115 

That 1s the whistle of the wind, rt 18 
not my voice, 

That is the fluttering, the fluttering of 
the spray, 

Those are the shadows of leaves. 


O darkness! O in vain! 
O I am very sick and sorrowful. 120 


O brown halo in the sky near the moon, 
drooping upon the seal 

O troubled reflection in the sea! 

O throat! O throbbing heart! 

And I singing uselessly, uselessly all 
the night. 124 


O past! O happy life! O songs of joy! 

In the air, in the woods, over fields, 

Loved! loved! loved! loved! loved! 

But my mate no more, no more with 
me! 

We two together no more. 


The aria sinking. 130 
All else continuing, the stars shining, 
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The winds blowing, the notes of the 
bird continuous echoing, 

With angry moans the fierce old mother 
incessantly moaning, 

On the sands of Paumanok’s shore gray 
and rustling, 

The yellow half-moon enlarged, sag- 
eine down, drooping, the face of 
the sea almost touching, 135 

The boy ecstatic, with his bare feet the 
waves, with his hair the atmos- 
phere dallying, 

The love in the heart long pent, now 
loose, now at last tumultuously 
bursting, 

The aria’s meaning, the ears, the soul, 
swiftly depositing, 

The strange tears down the cheeks 


coursing, 
The colloquy there, the trio, each ut- 
tering, 140 


The undertone, the savage old mother 
incessantly crying, 

To the boy’s soul’s questions sullenly 
timing, some drowned secret hiss- 
ing, 

To the outsetting bard. 

Demon or bird! (said the boy’s soul) 

Is it indeed toward your mate you 
sing? or is it really to me? 145 

For I, that was a child, my tongue’s 
use sleeping, now I have heard 
you, 

Now in a moment I know what I am 
for, I awake, 

And already a thousand singers, a 
thousand songs, clearer, louder 
and more sorrowful than yours, 

A thousand warbling echoes have 
started to life within me, never to 
die. 


O you singer solitary, singing by your- 
self, projecting me, 150 

O solitary me hstening, never more 
shall I cease perpetuating you, 

Never more shall I escape, never more 
the reverbations, 

Never more the cries of unsatisfied love 
be absent from me, 

Never again leave me to be the peaceful 
child I was before what there in 
the night, 154 
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By the sea under the yellow and sag- 
ging moon, 

The messenger there aroused, the fire, 
the sweet hell within, . 

The unknown want, the destiny of me. 


O give me the clew! (it lurks in the 
night here somewhere) 

O if I am to have so much, let me have 
more! 159 


A word then, (for I will conquer it) 

The word final, superior to all, 

Subtle, sent up—what is it?—I listen; 

Are you whispering it, and have been 
all the time, you sea-waves? 

Is that it from your liquid rims and 
wet sands? 


Whereto answering, the sea, 165 
Delaying not, hurrying not, 
Whispered me through the night, and 
very plainly before daybreak, 
Lisped to me the low and delicious 
word death, 
And again death, death, death, death, 
Hissing melodious, neither like the bird 
nor like my aroused child’s heart, 
But edging near as privately for me, 
rustling at my feet, 171 
Creeping thence steadily up to my ears 
- and laving me softly all over, 
Death, death, death, death, death. 


Which I do not forget, 

But fuse the song of my dusky demon 
and brother, 175 

That he sang to me in the moonlight 
on Paumanok’s gray beach, 

With the thousand responsive songs at 
random, 

My own songs awaked from that hour, 

And with them the key, the word up 
from the waves, 

The word of the sweetest song and all 
songs, 180 

That strong and delicious word which, 
creeping to my feet, 

(Or like some old erone rocking the 
cradle, swathed in sweet garments, 
bending aside) 

The sea whispered me. 
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WILLIAM VAUGHN MOODY 
GLOUCESTER MOORS 


A mile behind is Gloucester town 

Where the fishing fleets put in, 

A mile ahead the land dips down 

And the woods and farms begin. 

Here, where the moors stretch free 5 

In the high blue afternoon, 

Are the marching sun and talking sea, 

And the racing winds that wheel and 
flee 

On the flying heels of June. 


Jill-o’er-the-ground is purple blue, 10 
Blue is the quaker-maid, 

The wild geranium holds its dew 
Long in the boulder’s shade. 

Wax-red hangs the cup 

From the huckleberry boughs, 15 
In barberry bells the gray moths sup 
Or where the choke-cherry lifts high up 
Sweet bowls for their carouse. 


Over the shelf of the sandy cove 

Beach-peas blossom late. 20 

By copse and cliff the swallows rove 

Each ealling to his mate. 

Seaward the sea-gulls go, 

And the land-birds all are here; 

That green-gold flash was a vireo, 25 

And yonder flame where the marsh- 
flags grow 

Was a scarlet tanager. 


This earth is not the steadfast place 
We landsmen build upon; 

From deep to deep she varies pace, —_ 30 
And while she comes is gone. 

Beneath my feet I feel 

Her smooth bulk heave and dip; 

With velvet plunge and soft upreel 
She swings and steadies to her keel 35 
Like a gallant, gallant ship. 


These summer clouds she sets for sail, 

The sun is her masthead light, 

She tows the moon like a pinnace frail 

Where her phosphor wake churns 
bright. 40 

Now hid, now looming clear, 

On the face of the dangerous blue 
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The star fleets tack and wheel and veer, 
But on, but on does the old earth steer 
As if her port she knew. 45 


God, dear God! Does she know her 


port, 

Though she goes so far about? 

Or blind astray, does she make her 
sport 

To brazen and chance it out? 

I watched when her captains passed : 50 

She were better captainless. 

Men in the cabin, before the mast, 

But some were reckless and some 
aghast, ; 

And some sat gorged at mess. 


By her battened hatch I leaned and 
caught 55 

Sounds from the noisome hold,— 

Cursing and sighing of souls distraught 

And cries too sad to be told. 

Then I strove to go down and see; 

But they said, ‘‘Thou art not of us!’’ 60 

I turned to those on the deck with me 

And cried, ‘‘Give help!’’ But they 
said, ‘‘ Let be: 

Our ship sails faster thus.’’ 


Jill-o’er-the-ground is purple blue, 


Blue is the quaker-maid, 65 
The alder-clump where the brook comes 
— through 


Breeds cresses in its shade. 

To be out of the moiling street 

With its swelter and its sin! 

Who has given to me this sweet, 70 
And given my brother dust to eat? 
And when will his wage come in? 


Seattering wide or blown in ranks, 


| Yellow and white and brown, 


Boats and boats from the fishing banks 
Come home to Gloucester town. 76 
There is cash to purse and spend, 
There are wives to be embraced, 
Hearts to borrow and hearts to lend, 
And hearts to take and keep to the 

end,— 80 
O little sails, make haste! 


But thou, vast outbound ship of souls, 
What harbor town for thee? | 
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What shapes, when thy arriving tolls, 
Shall crowd the banks to see? 85 
Shall all the happy shipmates then 
Stand singing brotherly? 

Or shall a haggard ruthless few 

Warp her over and bring her to, 
While the many broken souls of men 90 
Fester down in the slaver’s pen, 

And nothing to say or do? 


EDWIN ARLINGTON 
ROBINSON 


FLAMMONDE # 


The man Flammonde, from God knows 
where, 

With firm address and foreign air, 

With news of nations in his talk 

And something royal in his walk, 

With glint of iron in his eyes, 5 

But never doubt, nor yet surprise, 

Appeared, and stayed, and held his 
head : 

As one by kings ac¢redited. 


Erect, with his alert repose 

About him, and about his clothes, 10 
He pictured all tradition hears 

Of what we owe to fifty years. 

His cleansing heritage of taste 
Paraded neither want nor waste ; 

And what he needed for his fee 15 
To live, he borrowed graciously. 


fle never told us what he was, 

Or what mischanee, or other. cause, 
Had banished him from better days 
To play the Prince of Castaways. 29 
Meanwhile he played surpassing well 
A part, for most, unplayable; 

In fine, one pauses, half afraid 

To say for certain that he played. 


For that, one may as well forego 25 
Conviction as to yes or no; 

Nor can I say just how intense 
Would then have been the difference 


41Copyright 1916 by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. Reprinted by permission. 
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To several, who, having striven 

In vain to get what he was given, — 30 
Would see the stranger taken on 

By friends not easy to be won. 


Moreover, many a malcontent 

He soothed and found munificent ; 

His courtesy beguiled and foiled 35 

Suspicion that his years were soiled ; 

His mien distinguished any crowd, 

His eredit strengthened when he 
bowed ; 

And women, young and old, were fond 

Of looking at the man Flammonde. 40 


There was a woman in our town 

On whom the fashion was to frown; 
But while our talk renewed the tinge 
Of a long-faded scarlet fringe, 

The man Flammonde saw none of that, 
And what he saw we wondered at— 46 
That none of us, in her distress, 
Could hide or find our littleness. 


There was a boy that all agreed 

Had shut within him the rare seed — 50 

Of learning. We could understand, 

But none of us could lift a hand. 

The man Flammonde appraised the 
youth, 

And told a few of us the truth; 

And thereby, for a little gold, 55 

A flowered future was unrolled. 


There were two citizens who fought 

For years and years, and over nought ; 

They made life awkward for their 
friends, ; 

And shortened their own dividends. 60 

The man Flammonde said what was 
wrong 

Should be made right; nor was it long 

Before they were again in line, 

And had each other in to dine. 


And these I mention are but four 65 
Of many out of many more. 

So much for them. But what of him— 
So firm in every look and limb? 

What small satanie sort of kink 

Was in his brain? What broken link 
Withheld him from the destinies 71 
That came so near to being his? 
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What was he, when we came to sift 
His meaning, and to note the drift 
Of incommunicable ways, 75 
That make us ponder while we praise? 
Why was it that his charm revealed 
Somehow the surface of a shield? 
What was it that we never caught? 
What was he, and what was he not? 80 


How much it was of him we met 

We cannot ever know; nor yet 

Shall all he gave us quite atone 

For what was his, and his alone; 

Nor need we now, since he knew best, 
Nourish an ethical unrest: 86 
Rarely at once will nature give 

The power to be Flammonde and live. 


We cannot know how much we learn 
From those who never will return, 90 
Until a flash of unforeseen 
Remembrance falls on what has been. 
We’ve each a darkening hill to climb; 
And this is why, from time to time 

In Tilbury Bown, we look beyond 95 
Horizons for the man Flammonde. 


EDGAR LEE MASTERS 
GEORGE GRAY 4 
I have studied many times 


The marble which was chiseled for me— 
A boat with a furled sail at rest in a 


harbor. 
In truth it pictures not my destination 
But my life. 5 


For love was offered me and I shrank 
from its disillusionment ; 

Sorrow knocked at my door, but I was 
afraid; 

Ambition called to me, but I dreaded 
the chances. 

Yet all the while I hungered for mean- 
ing in my life. 

And now I know that we must lift the 

“Saale 10 
And eatch the winds of destiny 
Wherever they drive the boat. 


1This poem and the three following copy- 
righted 1915 by The Macmillan Company. 
Reprinted by permission. 
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To put meaning in one’s life may end 
in madness, 
But life without meaning is the torture 


Of restlessness and vague desire— = 15 
It is a boat longing for the sea and yet 
afraid. 


RUTHERFORD McDOWELL 


They brought me ambrotypes 

Of the old pioneers to enlarge. 

And sometimes one sat for me— 

Some one who was in being 

When giant hands from the womb of 
the world 5 

Tore the republic. 

What was it in their eyes ?— 

For I could never fathom 

That mystical pathos of drooped eye- 
lids, 

And the serene sorrow of their eyes. 10 

It was like a pool of water, 

Amid oak trees at the edge of a forest, 

Where the leaves fall, 

As you hear the crow of a cock 

From a far-off farm house, seen near 
the hills 15 

Where the third generation lives, and 
the strong men 

And the strong women are gone and 
forgotten. 

And these grand-children and great 
erand-children 

Of the pioneers! 

Truly did my camera record their 
faces, too, 20 

With so much of em old bfeéreth cone, 

And the old faith gone, 


And the old mastery of life gone, 


And the old courage gone, 

Which labors and loves and suffers and. 
sings 25 

Under the sun! 


WILLIAM H. HERNDON 


There by the window in the old house 
Perched on the bluff, overlooking miles 
of valley, 
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SESE 8 oe SRE ERENT IESE SV Oe eee 
My days of labor closed, sitting out | For many times with the laughine 


life’s decline, 

Day by day did I look-in my memory, 

As one who gazes in an enchantress’ 
crystal globe, 5 

And I saw the figures of the past, 

As if in a pageant glassed by a shining 
dream, 

Move through the incredible sphere of 
time. 

And I saw a man arise from the soil 
like a fabled giant 

And throw himself over a deathless 


destiny, 10 
Master of great armies, head of the 
republic, 


Bringing together into a dithyramb of 
recreative song 

The epic hopes of a people; 

At the same time Vulean of sovereign 


fires, 

Where imperishable shields and swords 
were, beaten out 15 

From spirits tempered in heaven. 

Look in the erystal! See how he 
hastens on 

To the place where his path comes up 
to the path 

Of a child of Plutarch and Shake- 
speare. 

O Lincoln, actor indeed, playing well 
your part, 20 


And Booth, who strode in a mimic play 
within the play, 

Often and often I saw you, 

As the ecawing crows winked their way 
to the wood : 

Over my housetop at solemn sunsets, 

There by my window, 25 

Alone. 


HARE DRUMMER 


Do the boys and girls still go to 


Siever’s 

For cider, after school, in late Sep- 
tember ? 

Or gather hazel nuts among. the 
thickets . 


On Aaron Hatfield’s farm a the 
frosts begin? 


girls and boys 5 

Played I along the road and over the 
hills 

When the sun was low and the air was 
cool, 

Stopping to club the walnut tree 

Standing leafless against a flaming 
west. 

Now, the smell of the autumn smoke, 10 

And the dropping acorns, | 

And the echoes about. the vales 

Bring dreams of life. They hover over 
me, 

They question me: 

Where are those laughing comrades? 

How many are with me, how many 16 

In the old orchards along the way to 
Siever’s, 

And in the woods that overlook 

The quiet water ? 


NICHOLAS VACHEL LINDSAY 


ON THE BUILDING OF 
SPRINGFIELD + 


Let not our town be large, remember- 
ing 
That little Athens was the Muses’ 


home, — : 
That Oxford rules the heart of London 
still, 
That Florence gave the Renaissance 
to Rome. 


Record it for the grandson of your 


son— 5 
A city is not builded in a day: 
Our little town cannot complete her 
soul 
Till countless generations pass away. 


Now let each child be joined as to a 


. church 
To her perpetual hopes, each man 
ordained ; 10 
Let every street be made a reverent 
aisle 
Where Musie grows and Beauty is 
unchained. 


1 Copyright, 1923, by The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Reprinted by permission. 
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Let Science and Machinery and Trade 
Be slaves of her, and make her all 


in all, 
Building against our blatant, restless 
time 15 


An unseen, skilful, medieval wall. 


Let every citizen be rich toward God. 


Let Christ, the beggar, teach 
divinity. 
Let no man rule who holds his money 
dear. 


Let this, our city, be our luxury. 20 


We should build parks that students 
from afar 
Would choose to starve in, rather 
than go home, 
Fair little squares, with Phidian orna- 
ment, 
Food for the spirit, milk and honey- 
comb. 


Songs shall be sung by us in that good 
day, 25 
Songs we have written, blood within 
the rhyme 
Beating, as when Old England still was 
glad— 
The purple, rich, Elizabethan time. 


Say, is my prophecy too fair and far? 
I only know, unless her faith be high, 
The soul of this our. Nineveh is 
doomed, 31 

Our little Babylon will surely die. 


Some city on the breast of Tllinois 
No wiser and no better at the start, 
By faith shall rise redeemed, by faith 


shall rise 35 
Bearing the western glory in her 
heart. 


The genius of the Maple, Elm and Oak, 

The secret hidden in each grain of 
corn, 

The glory that the prairie angels sing 

At night when sons of Life and Love 

are born— 40 


Born but to struggle, squalid and 
alone, 
Broken and wandering in their early 


years. 
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When will they make our dusty streets 
° their goal, 
Within our attics hide their sacred 
tears? — 


When will they start our vulgar blood 
athrill 45 
With living language—words that 
set us free? 
When will they make a path of beauty 
clear 
Between our riches and our liberty? 


We must have many Lincoln-hearted 
men. 
A city is not builded in a day. 50 
And they must do their work, and come 
and go 
While countless generations pass 
away. 


CARL SANDBURG 
CHICAGO 


Hog-Butecher for the World, 

Tool-maker, Stacker of Wheat, 

Player with Railroads and the 
Nation’s Freight Handler; 

Stormy, husky, brawling, 

City of the Big Shoulders: 5 


They tell me you are wicked and I 
believe them, for I have seen 
your painted women under the 
gas lamps luring the farm boys. 

And they tell me you are crooked and 
I answer: Yes, it is true I have 
seen the gunman kill and go 
free to kill again. 

And they tell me you are brutal and 
my reply is: On the faces of 
women and children I have seen 
the marks of wanton hunger. 

And having answered so I turn once 
more to those who sneer at this 
my city, and I give them back 
the sneer and say to them: 

Come and show me another city with 
lifted head singing so proud to 
be alive and coarse and strong 
and cunning. 10 
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Flinging magnetic curses amid the toil 
of piling job on job, here is a 
tall bold slugger set vivid 
against the little soft cities; 

Fierce as a dog with tongue lapping 
for action, cunning as a savage 
pitted against the wilderness, 

Bareheaded, 

Shoveling, . 

Wrecking, 15 
Planning, 

Building, breaking, rebuilding, 

Under the smoke, dust all over his 
mouth, laughing with white 
teeth, 

Under the terrible burden of destiny 
laughing as a young man 
laughs, 

( Laughing even as an ignorant fighter 
laughs who has never lost a 
battle) 20 

Bragging and laughing that under his 
wrist is the pulse, and under 
his ribs the heart of the people, 

Laughing! 

Laughing the stormy, husky, brawling 
laughter of youth; half-naked, 
sweating, proud to be Hog 
Butcher, Tool Maker, Stacker of 
Wheat, Player with Railroads, 
and Freight Handler to the 
Nation. 


ALAN SEEGER 


i! HAVE A RENDEZVOUS WITH 
DEATH 


1916 


I have a rendezvous with Death 

- At some disputed barricade, 

When Spring comes back with rustling 
shade 

And apple-blossoms fill the air— 


J have a rendezvous with Death 5 
When Spring brings back blue days 
and fair. 


It may be he shall take my hand 
And lead me into his dark land 
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And close my eyes and quench my 
breath— 

It may be I shall pass him still. 10 

I have a rendezvous with Death 

On some scarred slope of. battered hill, 

When Spring comes round again this 
year 

And the first meadow-flowers appear. 


God knows ’twere better to be deep. 15 

Pillowed in silk and scented down, 

Where Love throbs out in blissful 
sleep, 

‘Pulse nigh to pulse, and breath to 
breath, 

Where hushed awakenings are dear. . - 

But I’ve a rendezvous with Death 20 

At midnight in some flaming town, 

When Spring trips north again this 
year, 

And I to my pledged word am true, 

I shall not fail that rendezvous. 


AMY LOWELL 
THE GARDEN BY MOONLIGHT 


A. black cat among the roses, 

Phlox, lilac-misted under a_ first- 
quarter moon, 

The sweet smells of heliotrope and 
night-scented. stock. 


The garden is very still, 

It is dazed with moonlight, 5 

Contented with perfume, 

Dreaming the opium dreams of its 
folded poppies. 

Firefly lights open and vanish 

High as the tip buds of the golden 


glow 
Low as the sweet alyssum flowers at 
my feet. 10 


Moon-shimmer on leaves and trellises, 
Moon-spikes. shafting through the 
snow-ball bush. 

Only the little faces of the ladies’ 
delight are alert and staring, 
Only the cat, padding between the 

roses, 
Shakes. a branch and_ breaks the 
chequered pattern 15 
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As water is broken by the falling of a 
leaf. 

Then you come, 

And you are quiet like the garden, 

And white like the alyssum flowers, 

And beautiful as the silent sparks of 


the fireflies. 20 
Ah, Beloved, do you see those orange 
lilies ? 


They knew my mother, 

But whom belonging to me will they 
know 

When I am gone? 


ROBERT FROST 
MENDING WALL 


Something there is that doesn’t love a 
wall, 

That sends 
under it, 

And spills the upper boulders in the 
sun ; 

And makes gaps even two ¢an pass 
abreast. 

The work of hunters is another thing: 5 

I have come after them and made re- 


the frozen-ground-swell 


pair 
Where they have left not one stone on 
a stone, , 
But they would have the rabbit out of 
_ hiding, 
To please the yelping dogs. The gaps 
I mean, 
No one has seen them made or heard 
them made, 10 


But at spring mending-time we find 
them there. 

I Jet my neighbor know beyond the 
hill; 

And on a day we meet to walk the line 

And set the wall between us once again. 

We keep the wall between us as we go. 

To each the boulders that have fallen 
to each. 16 

And some are loaves and some so nearly 
balls 

We have to use a spell to make them 
balance: 

‘«Stay where you are until our backs 
are turned !’’ 
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We wear our fingers rough with han- 
* dling them. 20 

Oh, just another kind of outdoor game, © 

One on a side. It comes to little more: 

There where it is we do not need the 
wall: 

He is all pine and I am apple orchard. 

My apple trees will never get across 25 

And eat the cones under his pines, I 
tell him. 

He only says, “‘ Good fences make good 
neighbors. ’’ 

Spring is the mischief in me, and I 
wonder 

If I could put a notion in his head: 

‘“‘Why do they make. good neighbors? 
Isn’t it 30 

Where there are cows? But here there 
are NO COWS. 

Before I built a wall I’d ask to know 

What I was walling in or walling out, 

And to whom I was like to give offense. 

Something there is that doesn’t love a 
wall, i 

That wants it down.’’ I could say 
‘*Elves’’ to him, 

But it’s not elves exactly, and I’d 
rather 

He said it for himself. I see him there 

Bringing a stone grasped firmly by the 


top 
In each hand, lke an old-stone savage 
armed. 40 


He moves in darkness as it seems to me, 
Not of woods only and the shade of 


trees. 

He will not go behind his father’s say- 
ing, 

And he likes having thought of it so 
well 

He says again, ‘‘Good fences make 
good neighbors. ’’ 45 

BIRCHES- 

When I see birches bend to left and 
right 

Across the lines of straighter darker 
trees, 


I like io think some boy’s been swing- 
ing them. 
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But swinging doesn’t bend them down 
to stay. 

Ice-storms do that. Often you must 
have seen them 5 


Loaded with ice a sunny winter 
morning 

After a rain. They click upon them- 
selves 

As the breeze rises, and turn many- 
colored 

As the stir cracks and crazes their 
enamel, 

Soon the sun’s warmth makes Hien 
shed erystal shells 10 

Shattering and avalanching on the 
snow-crust— 

Such heaps of broken glass to sweep 
away 


You’d think the inner dome of heaven 
had fallen. 

They are dragged to the withered 
bracken by the load, 

And they seem not to break; though 
once they are bowed 15 

So low for long, they never right 
themselves : 

You may see their trunks arching in 
the woods 

Years afterwards, trailing their leaves 
on the ground, 

Like girls on hands and knees that 
throw their hair 

Before them over their heads to dry in 


the sun. 20 

But I was going to say when Truth 
broke in 

With all her matter-of-fact about the 
ice-storm, 

I should prefer to have some boy bend 
them 

As he went out and in to fetch the 
cows— 

Some boy too far from town to learn 
baseball, 25 

Whose only play was what he found 
himself, 

Summer or winter, and could play 
alone. 

One by one he subdued his father’s 
trees 

By riding them down over and over 
again 


Until he took the stiffness out of them, 


And not one but hung limp, not one 


was left 31 
For him to conquer. He learned all 
there was 
To learn about not launching out too 
soon 


And so not carrying the tree away 
Clear to the ground. He always kept 
his poise ° 35 
To the top branches, climbing carefully 
With the same pains you use to fill a 


cup 
Up to the brim, and even above the 
brim. 
Then he flung outward, feet first, with 
a Swish, 
Kicking his way down through the air 
to the ground. 40 
So was I once myself a swinger of 
birches. 


And so I dream of going back to be. 
It’s when I’m weary of considerations, 
And life is too much like a pathless 


wood 

Where your face burns and tickles with 
the cobwebs 45 

Broken across it, and one eye is weep- 
ing 

From a twig’s having lashed across it 
open. 


I’d like to get away from earth awhile 
And then come back to it and begin 


over. 
May no fate wilfully misunderstand 
me 50 
And half grant what I wish and snatch 
me away 
Not to return. Earth’s the right place 
for love: 


I don’t know where it’s likely to go 
better. 
I’d like to go by climbing a birch 


iree, 

And climb black branches up a snow- 
white trunk 55 

Toward heaven, till the tree could bear 
no more, 

But dipped its top and set me down 
again. 


That would be good both going and 
eoming back. 

One could do worse than be a swinger 
of birches. 
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PRAYER 


God, though this life is but a wraith, 
Although we know not what we use, 

Although we grope with little faith, 
Give me the heart to fight—and lose. 


Ever insurgent let me be, 
Make me more daring than devout; 
From sleek contentment keep me free, 
And fill me with a buoyant doubt. 


Open my eyes to visions girt 
With beauty, and with wonder lit— 
But let me always see the dirt, | 
And all that spawn and die in it, 


Open my ears to music; let 
Me thrill with Spring’s first flutes 
and drums— 
But never let me dare forget 
The bitter ballads of the slums. 


From compromise and _ things. half- 
done, 
Keep me, with stern and stubborn 
pride, 
And when, at last, the fight is won, 
God, keep me still unsatisfied. 


THE DARK CHAMBER 


The brain forgets, but the blood will 
remember. 
There, when the play of sense is over, 
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The last, low spark in the darkest 
* chamber 

Will hold all there is of love and 
lover. “ 


The war of words, the life-long quarrel 

Of self against self will resolve into 
nothing ; 

Less than the chain of berry-red coral 

Crying against the dead black of her 
clothing. 


What has the brain that it hopes to last 
longer ? 
The blood will take from forgotten 
violence, 
The groping, the break of her voice in 
anger. 
There will be left only color and 
silence. 


These will remain, these will go search- 
ing 
Your veins for life when the flame of 
life smoulders: 
The night that you two saw the moun- 
tains marching 
Up against dawn with the stars on 
their shoulders. 


The jetting poplars’ arrested fountains 
As you drew her under them, easing 
her pain— 
The notes, not the words, of a half- 
finished sentence— 
The music, the silence. 
will remain. 


... These 


DRAMATIC LYRIC 


A dramatic lyric possesses the interest of situation, of action or of character, 
and its emotion is conveyed in the words of the person concerned. In a sense 
any lyric may be called dramatic in which the poet expresses not his own in- 
dividual emotion but that of some person with whom he identifies himself in 
imagination. The lyrics in Shakespeare’s plays and many of Burns’s songs 
have this characteristic of drama. But since, in such cases, from the point of 
view of the reader, the poet and the subject are one, there is no feeling of 
dramatic value unless there is present at the same time a situation implying 
action, or unless the character is projected from the lyrics with a considerable 
degree of individuality. Action and character are what make drama) 

The poet who has given the widest extension to this mode of writing is 
Robert Browning. Practically all of his poetry is dramatic in conception. He 
is interested primarily in the feelings and ideas, in the moral and mental 
construction of men and women, while actions concern him only as they reveal 
the inner nature and inclination of the actor. A student. may be justified, 
therefore, who treats the great bulk of his poetry as dramatic lyric. Neverthe- 
less, there is a variety in his technical procedure and in the degree of interest 
attaching to the several elements in his poems which makes it desirable to 
distribute them in different sections. Monologues like ‘‘My Last Duchess,’’ 
- “Andrea del Sarto’’ and ‘‘The Bishop Orders His Tomb’’ are placed among 
narratives because the recounting of incident is prominent in them while the 
lyric note is decidedly subordinated. In Tennyson’s ‘‘Rizpah’’ and ‘‘ Locksley 
Hall’’ there is more of lyrical fervor, but the story plays a sufficiently im- 
portant part in both to justify their being treated as narratives. In ‘‘ Abt 
Vogler’’ and ‘‘Rabbi Ben Ezra’’ it is the philosophic ideas that command our 
attention. Browning obviously masks himself under the names of these speakers 
for the sake of expressing his own moral and religious reflections on life, and 
the same thing is true of Tennyson in ‘‘Ulysses’’ and. ‘‘Tithonus.’’ These 
poems are therefore more profitably to be studied as reflective lyrics. When, 
however, the poet makes a certain Spanish monk sputter out his low and 
venomous thoughts in a manner completely to betray his warped and super- 
stitious nature, we have a genuine example of the dramatic lyric. When a 
state of mind is lyrically presented, as in Miss Amy Lowell’s ‘‘Patterns,’’ with 
emphasis on the situation which.gave rise to it, we are also clearly in the 
region of the dramatic. It is for the prominence of features like these that 
the present group of lyrics is marked off from other divisions. 
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WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 


MOTHER, I CANNOT MIND MY 
WHEEL 


Mother, I cannot mind my wheel; 
My fingers ache, my lips are dry: 

O, if you felt the pain I feel! 
But O, who ever felt as I? 

No longer could I doubt him true— 
All other men may use deceit ; 

He always said my eyes were blue, 
And often swore my lips were sweet. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 
MARIANA 


With blackest moss the flower-pots 
Were thickly crusted, one and all: 
The rusted nails fell from the knots 
That held the pear to the gable-wall. 
The broken sheds looked sad and 
strange: 5 
Unlifted was the clinking latch; 
Weeded and worn the ancient thatch 
Upon the lonely moated grange. 
She only said, ‘‘ My life is dreary, 
He cometh not,’’ she said; 10 
She said, ‘‘I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead !”’ 


Her tears fell with the dews at even; 
Her tears fell ere the dews were 


dried ; 
She could not look on the sweet heaven, 
Hither at morn or eventide. 16 


After the flitting of the bats, 
When thickest dark did trance the 
sky, | 
She drew her casement-curtain by, 
And glanced athwart the glooming 
flats. 20 
She only said, ‘‘The night is 
dreary, 
He cometh not,’’ she said ; 
She said, ‘‘I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead !’’ 


Upon the middle of the night, 25 
Waking she heard the night-fowl 
crow: 
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The cock sung out an hour ere lght; 
From the dark fen the oxen’s low 
Came to her: without hope of change, 

In sleep she seemed to walk forlorn, 
Till cold winds woke the gray-eyed 
morn 31 

About the lonely moated grange. 
She only said, ‘‘My life is dreary, 

He cometh not,’’ she said; 
She said, ‘‘I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead!’’ 36. 


About a stone-cast from the wall 
A sluice with blackened waters slept, 
And o’er it many, round and small, 
The clustered marish-mosses crept. 40 
Hard by a poplar shook alway, 
All silver-green with gnarléd bark: 
For leagues no other tree did mark 
The level waste, the rounding gray. 
She only’ said, ‘‘The night is 
dreary, 
He cometh not,’’ she said; 46 
She said, ‘‘I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead!’ 


And ever when the moon was low, 
And the shrill winds were up and 
away, 50 
In the white curtain, to and fro, 
She saw the gusty shadow sway. 
But when the moon was very low, 
And wild winds bound within their 
cell, 
The shadow of the poplar fell 55 
Upon her bed, across her brow. 
She only said, *‘ My life is dreary, 
He cometh not,’’ she said ; 
She said, ‘‘I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead!’’ 60 


All day within the dreamy house, 
The doors upon their hinges creaked ; 
The blue fly sung in the pane; the 
mouse 
Behind the moldering wainscot 
shrieked, 
Or from the crevice peered about. 65 
Old faces glimmered through the 
doors, 
Old footsteps trod the upper floors, 
Old voices called her from without. 
She only said, ‘‘ My life is dreary, 
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He cometh not,’’ she said; —_70 
She said, *‘I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead !’’ 


The sparrow’s chirrup on the roof, 
The slow clock ticking, and the 
sound 
Which to the wooing wind aloof 75 
The poplar made, did all confound 
Her sense; but most she loathed the 
hour 
When the thick-moted sunbeam lay 
Athwart the chambers, and the day 
Was sloping toward his western bower. 


Then said she, ‘‘I am very dreary, - 


He will not come,’’ she said; 82 
She wept, ‘‘I am aweary, aweary, 
O God, that I were dead!’’ 


ROBERT BROWNING 


SOLILOQUY OF THE SPANISH 
CLOISTER 


Gr-r-r—there go, my heart’s abhor- 
rence ! 
Water your damned flower-pots, do! 
If hate killed men, Brother Lawrence, 
God’s blood, would not mine kill 
you! 
What? your myrtle-bush wants trim- 
ming? . es 
Oh, that rose has prior claims— 
Needs its leaden vase filled brimming? 
Hell dry you up with its flames! 


At the meal we sit together: 
Salve tobi! I must hear 10 
Wise talk of the kind of weather, 
Sort of season, time of: year: 
Not a plenteous cork-crop: scarcely 
_ Dare we hope oak-galls, I doubt: 
What’s the Latin name for ‘‘ parsley’? ? 
What’s the Greek name for Swine’s 
Snout ? 16 


Whew! We’ll have our platter bur- 
nished, 
Laid with care on our own shelf ! 
With a fire-new spoon we’re furnished, 
And a goblet for ourself, 20 


Rinsed like something sacrificial 
Ere ’tis fit to touch our chaps— 

Marked with L for our initial! 
(He-he! There his lily snaps!) 


Saint, forsooth! While brown Dolores 
Squats outside the Convent bank 26 
With Sanchicha, telling stories, 
Steeping tresses in the tank, 
Blue-black, lustrous, thick like horse- 
hairs, 
—Can’t I see his dead eye glow, 30 
Bright, as ’twere a Barbary corsair’s? 
. (That is, if he’d let it show!) 


When he finishes refection, 
Knife and fork he never lays 
Cross-wise, to my recollection, 35 
As do J, in Jesu’s praise. 
I the Trinity illustrate, 
Drinking watered orange-pulp— 
In three sips the Arian frustrate ; 
While he drains his at one gulp. 40 


Oh, those melons! If he’s able 
We’re to have a feast! so nice! 
One goes to the Abbot’s table, 
All of us get each a slice. 44 
How go on your flowers? None double? 
Not one fruit-sort can you spy? 
Strange !—And I, too, at such trouble 
Keep them close-nipped on the sly! 


There’s a great text in Galatians, 
Once you trip on it, entails 50 
Twenty-nine distinct damnations, 
One sure, if another fails: 
If I trip him just a-dying, 
Sure of heaven as sure can be, 
Spin him round and send him flying 55 
Off to hell, a Manichee? 


Or, my scrofulous French novel 

On gray paper with blunt type! 
Simply glanee at it, you grovel 

Hand and foot in Belial’s gripe: 60 
If I double down its pages 

At the woeful sixteenth print, 
When he gathers his greengages, 

Ope a sieve and slip it in’t? 


Or, there’s Satan! one might venture 65 
Pledge one’s soul to him, yet leave 
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Such a flaw in the indenture 

As he’d miss till, past retrieve, 
Blasted lay that rose-acacia 

We’reso proud of! Hy, Zy, Hine... 
’St, there’s Vespers! Plena gratia, 71 

Ave, Virgo! Gr-r-r—you swine! 


LOVE AMONG THE RUINS 
I 


~ Where the quiet-colored end of evening 
smiles 
Miles and miles 
On the solitary pastures where our 
sheep 
Half-asleep 
Tinkle homeward through the twilig'ts 
stray or stop 
As they crop— 
Was the site once of a city great and 


gay, 
(So they say), 
Of our country’s very capital, its prince 
Ages since 10 
Held his court in, gathered councils, 
wielding far 
Peace or war. 


IT 


Now,—the country does not even boast 


a tree, 

As you see, 
To distinguish slopes of verdure, cer- 
tain rills 15 


From the hills 
Intersect and give a name to (else they 
run 
Into one), 
Where the domed and daring palace 
shot its spires 


Up like fires 20 
O’er the hundred-gated circuit of a 
wall 


Bounding all, 
Made of marble, men might march on 
nor be pressed, 
Twelve abreast. 
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II 
And such plenty and perfection, see, of 
erass 25 
Never was! »* 
Such a carpet as, this summer-time, 
o’erspreads 
And embeds 
Every vestige of the city, guessed alone, 
Stock or stone— 30 
Where a multitude of men breathed joy 
and woe 
Long ago; 
Lust of glory pricked their hearts up, 
dread of shame 


Struck them tame; - 
And that glory and that shame alike, 
the gold 35 


Bought and sold. 


IV 


Now,—the single little turret that re- 
mains 
On the plains, 
By the caper overrooted, by the gourd 
Overscored, 40 
While the patching houseleek’s head of 
blossom winks 
Through the chinks— 
Marks the basement whence a tower in 
ancient time 
Sprang sublime, 
And a burning ring, all round, the 
chariots traced 45 
As they raced, 
And the monarch and his minions and 
his dames 
Viewed the games. 


Vv 


And I know—while thus the quiet- 
colored eve 


Smiles to leave 50 
To their folding, all our many-tinkling 
fleece 


In such peace, 
And the slopes and rills in undistin- 
ouished gray 


Melt away— 
That a girl with eager eyes and yellow 
hair 55 


Waits me there 
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In the turret whence the charioteers 
caught soul 
For the goal, 
When the king looked, where she looks 
now, breathless, dumb 
Till I come. 60 


VI 


But he looked upon the city, every side, 
Far and wide, 
All the mountains topped with temples, 
all the glades’ 
Colonnades, 
All the causeys, bridges, aqueducts,— 
and then, 65 
All the men! 
When I do come, she will speak not, she 
will stand, 
Either hand 
On my shoulder, give her eyes the first 


embrace 
Of my face, 70 
Ere we rush, ere we extinguish sight 
and speech 


Each on each. 


Vil 


In one year they sent a million fighters 
forth 
South and North, 
And they built their gods a brazen 


pillar high 75 
As the sky, 
Yet reserved a thousand chariots in 
full foree— 


Gold, of course. 
© heart! oh blood that freezes, blood 


that burns! 
Earth’s returns | 80 
For whole centuries of folly, noise and 
sin! 


. Shut them in, 
With their triumphs and their glories 
and the rest! 
Love is best. 


MEETING AT NIGHT 


The gray sea and the long black land; 
And the yellow half-moon large and 
low; 
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And the startled httle waves that leap 

In fiery ringlets from their sleep, 

As I gain the cove with pushing prow, 5 

And quench its speed i’ the slushy 
sand. 


Then a mile of warm sea-scented beach ; 
Three fields to cross till a farm ap- 
pears ; 


j) A tap at the pane, the quick sharp 


seratch 

And blue spurt of a lighted match, 10 

And a voice less loud, through its Joys 
and fears, 

Than the two hearts beating each to 
each! 


PARTING AT MORNING 


Round the cape of a sudden came the 
sea 


And the sun looked over the moun- 
tain’s rim: 

And straight was a path of gold for 
_ him, 


And the need of a world of men for me. 


ONE WAY OF LOVE 


All June I bound the rose in sheaves. 

Now, rose by rose, I strip the leaves 

And strew them where Pauline may 
pass. 

She will not turn aside? Alas! 

Let them he. Suppose they die? 5 

The chance was they might take her 
eye. : 


How many a month I strove to suit 
These stubborn fingers to the lute! 
To-day I venture all I know. 

She will not hear my music? So! 10 
Break the string; fold music’s wing: 
Suppose Pauline had bade me sing! 


My whole life long I learned to love. 

This hour my utmost art I prove 

And speak my passion—heaven or hell ? 

She will not not give me heaven? ’Tis 
well! 16 

Lose who may—I still ean say, 

Those who win heaven, blest are they! 
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LOVE IN A LIFE 


Room after room, 

I hunt the house through 

We inhabit together. 

Heart, fear nothing, for, heart, thou 
shalt find her,— 

Next time, herself!—not the trouble 
behind her 5 

Left in the curtain, the couch’s per- 
fume! 

As she brushed it, the cornice-wreath 
blossomed anew: 

Yon looking-glass gleamed. at ‘the wave 
of her feather. 


Yet the day wears, 

And door succeeds door ; 10 

I try the fresh fortune,— 

Range the wide house from the wing to 
the centre. 

Still the same chance! she goes out as 
I enter. 

Spend my whole day in the quest,— 
who cares? 

But ’tis twilight, you see,—with such 
suites to explore, 15 


Such closets to search, such alcoves to 


importune! 


LIFE IN A LOVE 


Escape me? 
Never— 
Beloved! 
While I am I, and you are you, 
So long as the world contains us 
both, 5 
Me the loving and you the loth, 
While the one eludes, must the other 
pursue. 
My life is a fault at last, I fear: 
It seems too much like a fate, in- 


deed ! 
Though I do my best I shall scarce 
succeed. 10 


But what. if I fail of my purpose here? 

It is but to keep the nerves at strain, 
To dry one’s eyes and laugh at a fall, 
And baffled, get up and begin again,— 
So the chase takes up one’s life, 
that’s all. 15 


While, look but once from your farthest 


. bound 
At me so deep in the dust and dark, 
No sooner the old hope goes to eround 
Than a new one, straight to the self- 
same mark, — 
I shape me— 20 
Ever 
Removed ! 


MY STAR 


All that I know 
Of a certain star > 
Is, it can throw 
(Like the angled spar) 


Now a dart of red, 5 


Now a dart of blue; 
Till my friends have said 
They would fain see, too, 
My star that dartles the red and the 


blue! 
Then it stops like a bird; like a flower, 
hanes furled: 10 


They must solace themselves with the 
Saturn above it. 
What matter to me if their star is a 
world? 
Mine has opened its soul to me; 
therefore I love it. 


SAUL 


I 


Said Abner, ‘‘At last thou art come! 
Ere I tell, ere thou speak, 

Kiss my cheek, wish me well!’’ Then I 
wished it, and did kiss his cheek. 

And he: ‘‘Since the King, O my friend, 
for thy countenance sent, 

Neither drunken nor eaten have we; 
nor until from his tent 

Thou return with the joyful a 
the King liveth yet, 

Shall our lip with the honey be nee 
with the water be wet. 

For out of the black mid-tent’s silence, 
a space of three days, 

Not a sound hath escaped to thy serv- 
ants, of prayer nor of praise, 
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To betoken that Saul and the Spirit 
have ended their strife, 

And that, faint in his triumph, the 
monarch sinks back upon life. 10 


It 


‘Yet now my heart leaps, O beloved! 
God’s child with his dew 

On thy gracious gold hair, and those 
lilies still living and blue | 

Just broken to twine round tuy harp- 
strings, as if no wild heat 

Were now raging to torture the 
desert !’’ 


Til 


Then I, as was meet, 
Knelt down to the God of my fathers, 
and rose on my feet, 15 
And ran c’er the sand burnt to powder. 
The tent was unlooped ; 
I pulled up the spear that obstructed, 
and under I stooped; 
Hands and knees on the slippery grass- 
patch, all withered and gone, 
That extends to the second enclosure, 
I groped my way on 

Till I felt where the foldskirts fly open. 
Then once more I prayed, 20 

And opened the foldskirts and entered, 
and was not afraid 

But spoke, ‘‘Here is David, thy serv- 
ant!’’ And no voice replied. 

At the first I saw naught but the black- 
ness; but soon I descried 

A something more black than the black- 
ness—the vast, the upright 

Main prop which sustains the pavilion; 
and slow into sight 25 

Grew a figure against it, gigantic and 
blackest of all. 

Then a sunbeam, that burst through 
the tent roof, showed Saul. 


IV 


He stood as erect as that tent-prop, 
both arms stretched out wide 

On the great cross-support in the cen- 
ter, that goes to each side; 

He relaxed not a muscle, but hung 
there as, caught in his pangs 30 
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And waiting his change, the king ser- 
pent all heavily hangs, 

Far away from his kind, in the pine, 
till deliverance come 

With the spring-time,—so agonized 
Saul, drear and stark, blind and 
dumb. 


V 


Then I tuned my harp,—took off the 
lihes we twine round its chords 
Lest they snap ‘neath the stress of the 
noontide — those sunbeams like 
swords! 35 

And I first played the tune all our 
sheep know, as, one after one, 

So docile they come to the pen-door till 
folding be done. 

They are white and untorn by the 
bushes, for lo, they have fed 

Where the long grasses stifle the water 
within the stream’s bed; 

And now one after one seeks its lodg- 
ing, as star follows star 40 

Into eve and the blue far above us,— 
so blue and so far! 


VI 


—Then the tune for which quails on 
the cornland will each leave his 
mate 

To fly after the player; then, what 
makes the crickets elate 

Till for boldness they fight one an- 
other; and then, what has weight 

To set the quick jerboa a-musing out- 
side his sand-house— 45 

There are none such as he for a won- 
der, half bird and half mouse! 

God made all the creatures, and gave 
them our love and our fear, 

To give sign, we and they are his chil- 
dren, one family here. 


VII 


Then I played the help-tune of our 
reapers, their wine-song, when 
hand 

Grasps at hand, eye lights eye in good 
friendship, and great hearts ex- 


pand Si 
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And grow one in the sense of this 
world’s life—And then, the last 
song 

When the dead man is praised on his 
journey—‘‘ Bear, bear him along, 

With his few faults shut up like dead 
flowerets! Are balm-seeds not 
here 

To console us? The land has none left 
such as he on the bier. 

Oh, would we might keep thee, my 
brother!’’—And then, the glad 
chaunt 55 

Of the marriage,—first go the young 
maidens, next, she whom we vaunt 

As the beauty, the pride of our dwell- 
ine. —And then, the great march 

Wherein man runs to man to assist him 
and buttress an arch 

Naught can break; who shall harm 
them, our friends? — Then, the 
chorus intoned 

As the Levites go up to the altar in 
elory enthroned. 60 

But I stopped here: for here in the 
darkness Saul groaned. 


Vir 


And T paused, held my breath in such 
silence, and listened apart; 

And the tent shook, for mighty Saul 
shuddered: and sparkles ’gan dart 

From the jewels that woke in his 
turban, at once with a start, 

All its lordly male-sapphires, and 
rubies courageous at heart. 65 

So the head: but the body still moved 
not, still hung there erect. 

And I bent once again to my playing, 
pursued it unchecked, 

As I sang :— 


IX 


‘Oh, our manhood’s prime vigor! 

No spirit feels waste, 

Not a muscle is stopped in its playing 
nor sinew unbraced. 

Oh, the wild joys of living! the leaping 
from rock up to rock, 70 

The strong rending of boughs from the 
fir-tree, the cool silver shock 


Of the plunge in a pool’s living water, 
the hunt of the bear, 

And the sultriness showing the lion is 
couched in his lair. 

And the meal, the rich dates yellowed 
over with gold dust divine, 

And the locust-flesh steeped in the 
pitcher, the full draft of wine, 75 

And the sleep in the dried river-chan- 
nel where bulrushes tell 

That the water was wont to go war- 
bling so softly and well. 

How good is man’s life, the mere liy- 
ing! how fit to employ 

All the heart and the soul and the 
senses forever in joy! 

Hast thou loved the white locks of thy 
father, whose sword thou didst 
guard 80 

When he trusted thee forth with the 
armies, for glorious reward? 

Didst thou see the thin hands of thy 
mother, held up as men sung 

The low song of the nearly-departed, 
and hear her faint tongue 

Joining in while it could to the witness, 
‘*Let one more attest, 

I have lived, seen God’s hand through 
a lifetime, and all was for best?’’ 

Then they sung through their tears in 
strong triumph, not much, but the 
rest. 86 

And thy brothers, the help and the 
contest, the working whence grew 

Such result as, from seething grape- 
bundles, the spirit strained true: 

And the friends of thy boyhood—that 
boyhood of wonder and hope, —_ 

Present promise and wealth of the 
future beyond the eye’s scope,— 90 

Till lo, thou art grown to a monarch; a 
people is thine: 

And all gifts, which the world offers 
singly, on one head combine! 

On one head, all the beauty and 
streneth, love and rage (like the 
throe 

That, a-work in the rocks, helps its 
labor and lets the gold go), 

High ambition and deeds which sur- 
pass it, fame crowning them,—all 

Brought to blaze on the head of one 
creature—King Saul!’’ 96 
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And lo, with that leap of my spirit,— 
heart, hand, harp and voice, 
Each lifting Saul’s name out of sorrow, 

each bidding rejoice 
Saul’s fame in the light it was made 
for—as when, dare I say, 
The Lord’s army, in rapture of service, 
strains through its array, 100 
And upsoareth the cherubim-chariot— 
‘*Saul!’’ eried I, and stopped, 
And waited the thing that should fol- 
low. Then Saul, who hung propped 
By the tent’s cross-support in the cen- 
ter, was struck by his name. 
Have ye seen when Spring’s arrowy 
summons goes right to the aim, 
And some mountain, the last to with- 
stand her, that held (he alone, 105 
While the vale laughed in freedom and 
fiowers) on a broad bust of stone 
A year’s snow bound about for a 
breastplate,—leaves grasp of the 
sheet ? 

Fold on fold all at once it crowds 
thunderously down to his feet, 
And there fronts you, stark, black, but 

alive yet, your mountain of old, 
With his rents, the successive bequeath- 
ings of ages untold— 110 
Yea, each harm got in fighting your 
battles,‘each furrow and sear 
Of his head thrust ’twixt you and the 
tempest—all hail, there they are! 
—Now again to be softened with ver- 
dure, again hold the nest 
Of the dove, tempt the goat and its 
young to the green on his erest | 
For their food in the ardors of summer. 
One long shudder thrilled 115 
All the tent till the very air tingled, 
then sank and was stilled 
At the King’s self left standing before 
me, released and aware. 
What was gone, what remained? All to 
traverse ’twixt hope and despair ; 
Death was past, life not come: so he 
waited. Awhile his right hand 
Held the brow, helped the eyes left too 
vacant forthwith to remand 120 
To their place what new objects should 
enter: ’twas Saul as before. 
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I looked up and dared gaze at those 
eyes, nor was hurt any more 
Than by slow pallid sunsets in autumn, 

_ye watch from the shore, 
At their sad level gaze o’er the ocean— 
a sun’s slow decline 
Over hills which, resolved in stern 
silence, o’erlap and entwine — 125 
Base with base to knit strength more 
intensely ; so, arm folded arm 
O’er the chest whose slow heavings sub- 
sided. 


XI 


What spell or what charm 

(For awhile there was trouble within 
me), what next should I urge 

To sustain him where song had restored 
him ?—Song filled to the verge 

His cup with the wine of this life, 
pressing all that it yields 130 

Of mere fruitage, the strength and the 
beauty: beyond, on what fields, 

Glean a vintage more potent and per- 
fect to brighten the eye, 

And bring blood to the lip, and com- 
mend them the cup they put by? 

He saith, ‘‘It is good’’; still he drinks 
not: he lets me praise life, 

Gives assent, yet would die for his own 
part. 135 


XII 


Then fancies grew rife 

Which had come long ago on the pas- 
ture, when round me the sheep 

Fed in silence—above, the one eagle 
wheeled slow as in sleep; 

And I lay in my hollow and mused on 
the world that might lie 

"Neath his ken, though I saw but the 
strip ’twixt the hill and the sky: 

And I laughed—‘‘Sinece my days are 
ordained to be passed with my 
flocks, 140 

Let me people at least, with my fancies, 
the plains and the rocks, 

Dream the life I am never to mix with, 
and image the show 

Of mankind as they live in those fash- 
ions I hardly shall know! 

Schemes of life, its best rules and right 
uses, the courage that gains, 
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And the prudence that keeps what men 
strive for.’’ And now these old 
trains 145 

Of vague thought came again; I grew 

“‘surer; so, once more the string 

Of my harp made response to my 

‘spirit, as thus— 


XIII 


‘*Yea, my King,’’ 

I began—‘‘thou dost well in rejecting 

_mere comforts that spring 

From the mere mortal life held in com- 
mon by man and by brute: 

In our flesh grows the branch of this 
life, in our soul it bears fruit. 150 

Thou hast marked the slow rise of the 
tree,—how its stem trembled first 

Till it passed the kid’s lip, the stag’s 
antler; then safely outburst 

The fan-branches all round; and thou 
mindest when these too, in turn 

Broke a-bloom and the palm-tree 
seemed perfect: yet more was to 
learn, 

E’en the good that comes in with the 
palm-fruit. Our dates shall we 
sheht, 155 

When their juice brings a cure for all 
sorrow? or care for the plight 

Of the palm’s self whose slow growth 
produced them? Not so! stem and 

~ branch 

Shall decay, nor be known in their 
place, while the palm wine shall 

_ stanch 

Every wound of man’s spirit in winter. 
I pour thee such wine. 

Leave the flesh to the fate it was fit for! 

_ the spirit be thine! 160 

By. the spirit, when age shall o’ercome 
thee, thou still shalt enjoy 

More indeed, than at first when uncon- 
scious, the life of a boy. 

Crush that life, and behold its wine 
running! Each deed thou hast 
done 

Dies, revives, goes to work in the 
world; until e’en as the sun 

Looking down on the earth, though 

~ — elouds spoil him, though tempests 
efface, 165 
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Can find nothing his own deed pro- 
duced not, must everywhere trace 

The results of his past summer-prime, 
—so, each»ray of thy will, 

Every flash of thy passion and prowess, 
long over, shall thrill 

Thy whole people, the countless, with 
ardor, till they too give forth 

A like cheer to their sons, who in turn, 
fill the South and the North 170 

With the radiance thy deed was the 
germ of. Carouse in the past! 

But the license of age has its limit; 
thou diest at last: 

As the lion when age dims his eyeball, 
the rose at her height, 

So with man—so his power and his 

beauty for ever take flight. 

Again a long draft of my soul- 
wine! Look forth o’er the years! 
Thou hast done now with eyes for the 

actual; begin with the seer’s! 176 

Is Saul dead? In the depth of the vale 
make his tomb—bid arise 

A gray mountain of marble heaped 
four-square, till, built to the 
skies. 

Let it mark where the great First King 
slumbers: whose fame would ye 
know? 

Up above see the rock’s naked face, 
where the record shall go 180 

In great characters cut by the scribe, 
—Such was Saul, so he did; 

With the sages directing the work, by 
the populace chid,— 

For not half, they’ll affirm, is com- 
prised there! Which fault to 

~ amend, 

In the grove with his kind grows the 
cedar, whereon they shall spend 

(See, in tablets ’tis level before them) 
their praise, and record 185 

With the gold of the graver, Saul’s 
story,—the statesman’s great word 

Side by side with the poet’s sweet com- 
ment. The river’s a-wave 

With smooth paper-reeds grazing each 
other when prophet-winds rave: 

So the pen gives unborn generations 
their due and their part 

In thy being! Then, first of the mighty, 
thank God that thou art!’’ 190 


No! 
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And behold while I sang... but O 
Thou who didst grant me: that 
day 

And “tice it not seldom hast granted 
thy help to essay, 

Carry on and complete an adventure,— 
my shield and my sword 

In that act where my soul was thy serv- 
ant, thy word was my word,— 

Still be with me, who then at the sum- 
mit of human endeavor 195 

And sealing the highest, man’s thought 
could, gazed hopeless as ever 

On the new stretch of heaven above me 
—till, mighty to save, 

Just one lft of thy hand cleared 
that distanee—God’s throne from 
man’s grave! 

Let me tell out my tale to its ending— 
my voice to my heart 

Which can searce dare believe in what 
marvels last night I took part, 200 

As this morning I gather the frag- 
ments, alone with my sheep, 

And still fear lest the terrible glory 
evanish like sleep! 

For I wake in the gray dewy covert, 
while Hebron upheaves 

The dawn struggling with night on his 
shoulder, and Kidron retrieves 

Slow the damage of yesterday’s sun- 
shine. - 205 


XV 


I say then,—my song 

While I sang thus, assuring the mon- 
arch, and, ever more strong, 

Made a proffer of good to console him 
—he slowly réstined 

His old motions and habitudes kingly. 
The right hand replumed 

His black locks to their wonted ‘com- 
posure, adjusted the swathes 

Of his turban, and see—the huge sweat 
that his countenance bathes, 210 

He wipes off with the robe; and he 
girds now his loins as of yore, 

And feels slow for the armlets of price, 
with the clasp set before. 
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He is Saul, ye remember in glory,—ere 
error had bent 

The broad brow from the daily com- 
munion; and still, though much 
spent 

Be the life and the bearing that front 
you, the same, God did choose, 215 

To receive what a man may waste, dese- 
crate, never quite lose. 

So sank he along by the tent-prop, till, 
stayed by the pile 

Of his armor and war-cloak and gar- 
ments, he leaned there awhile, 

And sat out my singing,—one arm 
round the tent-prop, to raise 

His bent head, and the other hung 


slack—till I touched on _ the 
praise | 

I foresaw from all men in all time, to 
the man patient there; 221 


And thus ended, the harp falling for- 
ward. Then first I was ’ware 
That he sat, as I say, with my head just 

above his vast knees 
Which were thrust out on each side 
around me, lke oak roots which 


please 
To encirele a lamb when it slumbers. 
I looked up to know 225 


If the best I could do had brought 
solace: he spoke not, but slow 
Lifted up the hand slack at his side, till 

he laid it with eare 
Soft and grave, but in mild settled will, 
on my brow: through my hair 
The large fingers were pushed, and he 
bent back my head, with kind 


ower— 
All my face back, intent to peruse it, 
as men do a flower. 230 


Thus held he me there with his great 
eyes that scrutinized mine— 

And oh, all my heart how it loved him! 
but where was the sign? 

I yearned—‘‘Could I help thee, my 
father, inventing a bliss, 

I would add, to that life of the past, 
both the future and this; 

I would give thee new life altogether, 


as good, ages hence, 235 

As this moment,—had love but the 
warrant, love’s heart to dis- 
pense !”’ 
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XVI 


Then the truth came upon me. No harp 
more—no song more! outbroke— 


XVII 


‘‘IT have gone the whole round of crea- 
tion: | saw and I spoke: 

I, a work of God’s hand for that pur- 
pose, received in my brain 

And pronounced on the rest of: his 
handwork—returned him again 240 

His creation’s approval or censure: I 
spoke as I saw: 

I report, as a man may of God’s work 
—all’s love, yet all’s law. 

Now I lay down the judgeship he lent 
me. Hach faculty tasked 

To perceive him has gained an abyss, 
where a dewdrop was asked. 

Have I knowledge? confounded it 
shrivels at Wisdom laid bare. 245 

Have I forethought? how purblind, 
how blank, to the Infinite Care! 

Do I task any faculty highest, to image 
success ? 

I but open my eyes,—and perfection, 
no more and no less, 

In the kind I imagined, full-fronts me, 
and God is seen God 

In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in 
the soul and the elod. 250 

And thus looking within and around 
me, I ever renew 

(With that stoop of the soul which in 
bending upraises it too) 

The submission of man’s nothing- 
perfect to God’s all-complete, 

As by each new obeisance in spirit, I 
climb to his feet. 

Yet with all this abounding experience, 
this deity known, 255 

I shall dare to discover some province, 
some gift of my own. 

There’s a faculty pleasant to exercise, 
hard to hoodwink, 

I am fain to keep still im abeyance (I 
laugh as I think) 

Lest, insisting to claim and parade in 
it, wot ye, I worst 

E’en the Giver in one gift.—Behold, I 
could love if I durst! 260 

But I sink the pretension as fearing a 
man may o’ertake 
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God’ S own speed in the one way of 
love: I abstain for love’s sake. 
—What, my soul? see thus far and no 
farther? when doors great and 

small, 

Nine-and-ninety flew ope at our touch, 
should the hundredth appal? 

In the least things have faith, yet dis- 
trust in the greatest of all? 265 

Do I find love so full in my nature, 
God’s ultimate gift, 

That I doubt his own love can com- 
pete with it? Here, the parts 
shift ? 

Here, the creature surpass the Creator, 

—the end, what Began? 

Would I fain in my impotent yearning 
do all for this man, 

And dare doubt he alone shall not help 
him, who yet alone can? 270 

Would it ever have entered my mind, 
the bare will, much less power, 

To bestow on this Saul what I sang of, 
the marvelous dower 

Of the life he was gifted and filled 
with? to make such a soul, 

Sueh a body, and then such an earth 
for insphering the whole? 

And doth it not enter my mind (as my 
warm tears attest), 275 

These good things being given, to go on, 
and give one more, the best? 

Ay, to save and redeem and _ restore 
him, maintain at the height 

This perfection,—succeed with life’s 
day-spring, death’s minute of 
night? 

Interpose at the difficult minute, snatch 
Saul. the mistake, 

Saul the failure, the ruin he seems now, 
—and bid him awake 280 

From the dream, the probation, the 
prelude, to find himself set 

Clear and safe in new light and new 
life,—a new harmony yet 

To be run, and continued, and ended— 
who knows ?—or endure! 

The man taught enough by life’s 
dream, of the rest to make sure; 

By the pain-throb, triumphantly win- 
ning intensified bliss, 285 

And the next world’s reward and re- 
pose, by the struggles in this. 
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XVIII 


“I believe it! 7’Tis thou, God, that 
givest, ’tis I who receive: 

In the first is the last, in thy will is 
my power to believe. 

All’s one gift: thou canst grant it 
moreover, as prompt to my prayer 

As I breathe out this breath, as I open 
these arms to the air. — 290 

From thy will stream the worlds, life 
and nature, thy dread Saba- 
oth: 4 

I will?—the mere atoms despise me! 
Why am [ not loth 

To look that, even that in the face too? 
Why is it I dare 

Think but lightly of such impuissance? 
What stops my despair? 

This ;—’t is not what man Does which 
exalts him, but what man Would 
do! 295 

See the King—I would help him but 
cannot, the wishes fall through. 

Could I wrestle to raise him from sor- 
row, grow poor to enrich, 

To fill up his life, starve my own out, 
I would—knowing which, 

I know that my service is perfect. Oh, 
speak through me now! 

Would I suffer for him that I love? So 
wouldst thou—so wilt thou! — 300 

So shall crown thee the topmost, inef- 
fablest, uttermost crown— 

And thy love fill infinitude wholly, nor 
leave up nor down 

One spot for the creature to stand in! 
It is by no breath, 

‘Turn of eye, wave of hand, that salva- 
tion joins issue with death! 

As thy Love is discovered almighty, 
almighty be proved 305 

Thy power, that exists with and for it, 
of being Beloved! 

He who did most, shall bear most; the 
strongest shall stand the most 
weak. 

’T is the weakness in strength, that I 
ery for! my flesh, that I seek 

In the Godhead! I seek and I find it. 
O Saul, it shall be 

A Face like my face that receives thee ; 
a Man like to me, 310 
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Thou shalt love and be loved by, for 
ever: a Hand lke this hand 

Shall throw open the gates of new life 
to thee! See the Christ stand!’’ 


XIX 


I know not too well how I found my 
way home in the night. 

There were witnesses, cohorts about 
me, to left and to right, 

Angels, powers, the unuttered, unseen, 
the alive, the aware: 315 

I repressed, I got through them as 
hardly, as strugglingly there, 

As a runner beset by the populace 
famished for news— 

Life or death. The whole earth was 
awakened, hell loosed with her 
Crews ; 

And the stars of night beat with emo- 
tion, and tingled and shot 

Out in fire the strong pain of pent 
knowledge: but I fainted not, 320 

For the Hand still impelled me at once 

and supported, suppressed 

All the tumult, and quenched it with 
quiet, and holy behest, 

Till the rapture was shut in itself, and 
the earth sank to rest. 

Anon at the dawn, all that trouble had 
withered from earth— 

Not so much, but I saw it die out in the 
day’s tender birth; 325 

In the gathered intensity brought to 
the gray of the hills; 

In the shuddering forests’ held breath ; 
in the sudden wind-thrills ; 

In the startled wild beasts that bore 
off, each with eye sidling still, 
Though averted with wonder and 

dread ; in the birds stiff and chill 

That rose heavily :as I approached 
them, made stupid with awe: 330 

K’en the serpent that slid away silent, 
—he felt the new law. 

The same stared in the white humid 
faces upturned by the flowers ; 
The same worked in the heart of the 

cedar and moved the vine-bowers : 

And the little brooks witnessing mur- 
mured, persistent and low, 

With their obstinate, all but hushed 
voices—‘‘EK’en so, it is so!’’ 335 
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I wonder do you feel to-day 
As I have felt since, hand in hand, 
We sat down on the grass, to stray 
In spirit better through the land, 
This morn of Rome and May? 5 


For me, I touched a thought, I know, 
Has tantalized.me many times, 
(Like turns of thread the spiders 


throw 
Mocking across our path) for rhymes 
To catch at and let. go. 16 


Help me to hold it! First it left 
The yellowing fennel, run to seed 
There, branching from the brickwork’s 


cleft, 
Some old tomb’s ruin; yonder weed 
Took up the floating weft, 15 


Where one small orange cup amassed 
Five beetles—blind and green they 
erope 
Among the honey-meal: and last, 
Everywhere on the grassy slope 
I traced it. Hold it fast! 20 


The champaign with its endless fleece 
Of feathery grasses everywhere ! 

Silence and passion, joy and peace, 
An everlasting wash of air— 

Rome’s ghost since her decease. 25 


Such life here, through such lengths of 
hours, 
Such miracles performed in play, 
Such primal naked forms of flowers, 
Such letting nature have her way, 
While heeven looks from its towers! 30 


How say you? Let us, O my dove, 
Let us be unashamed of soul, 

As earth lies bare to heaven above! 
How is it under our control 

To love or not to love? 35 


I would that you were all to me, 
You that are just so much, no more. 
Nor yours nor mine, nor slave nor free! 
Where does the fault lie? What the 
core 
O’ the wound, since wound must be? 40 
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I would I could adopt your will, 
ee with your eyes, and set my heart 
Beating by yours, and drink my fill 
At your soul’s springs,—your part 
my part 
In life, for good and ill. 45 


No. JI yearn upward, touch you close, 
Then stand away. I kiss your cheek, 
Catch your soul’s warmth,—I pluck 


the rose 

And love it more than tongue can 
speak— 

Then the good minute goes. 50 


Already how am I so far 
Out of that minute? Must I go 
Still like the thistle-ball, no bar, 
Onward, whenever light winds blow, 
Fixed by no friendly star? 55 


Just when I seemed about to learn. 
Where is the thread now? Off again! 

The old trick! Only I discern— 
Infinite passion, and the pain 

Of finite hearts that yearn. 60 


UP AT A VILLA—DOWN IN THE 
| CITY 


(As DISTINGUISHED BY AN ITALIAN PERSON 
OF QUALITY ) 


Had I but plenty of money, money 
enough and to spare, 

The house for me, no doubt, were a 
house in the city-square: 

Ah, such a life, such a life, as one leads 
at the window there! 


Something to see, by Bacchus,—some- 
thing to hear, at least! 

There, the whole day long, one’s life is 
a perfect feast : 5: 

While up at a villa one lives, I main- 
tain it, no more than a beast. 


Well, now, look at our villa! stuck like 
the horn of a bull 

Just on a mountain edge as bare as 
the creature’s skull, 
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Save a mere shag of a bush with hardly 
a leaf to pull !— 

I scratch my own, sometimes, to see if 
the hair’s turned wool! 10 


But the city, oh the city,—the square 
with the houses! Why? 

They are stone-faced, white as a curd, 
—there’s something to take the 
eye! 

Houses in four straight lines, not a 
single front awry! 

You watch who crosses and gossips, 
who saunters, who hurries by— 

Green blinds, as a matter of course, to 
draw when the sun gets high— 15 

And the shops with fanciful signs 
which are painted properly. 


What of a villa? Though winter be 
over in March by rights, 

’Tis May, perhaps, ere the snow shall 
have withered well off the heights: 

You’ve the brown ploughed land be- 
fore, where the oxen steam and 


wheeze, 
And the hills over-smoked behind by 
the faint gray olive-trees. 20 


Is it better in May, I ask you? You’ve 
summer all at once: 

In a day he leaps complete, with a few 
strong April suns. 

"Mid the sharp short emerald wheat, 
searee risen three fingers well, 
The wild tulip, at end of its tube, blows 

out its great red bell 
Like a thin clear bubble of blood, for 
the children to pick and sell. 25 


Is it ever hot in the square? There’s 
a fountain to spout and splash! 

In the shade, it sings and springs: in 
the shine, such foambows flash 

On the horses with curling fish-tails, 
that prance and paddle and pash 

Round the lady atop in her conch— 
fifty gazers do not abash, 

Though all that she wears is some 
weeds round her waist in a sort 
of sash. 30 


All the year long at the villa, nothing 
to see though you linger, 
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Except yon cypress that points like 
death’s lean hfted forefinger. 
Some think fireflies pretty, when they 
mix i’ the corn and mingle, 

Or thrid the stinking hemp till the 
stalks of it seem a-tingle. 

Late August or early September, the 
stunning cicala is shrill, 35 

And the bees keep their tiresome whine 
round the resinous firs on the 
hill.— 

Enough of the seasons! I spare you 
the months of the fever and chill. 


Kre you open your eyes in the city, 
the blesséd chureh-bells begin: 

No sooner the bells leave off than the 
diligence rattles in: 

You get the pick of the news, and it 
costs you never a pin. 40 

By and by there’s the travelling doctor 
gives pills, lets blood, draws teeth ; 

Or the Pulcinello-trumpet breaks up 
the market beneath. 

At the post-office, such a scene-picture 
—the new play, piping hot! 

And a notice how, only this morning, 
three liberal thieves were shot. 
Above it, behold the Archbishop’s most 

fatherly of rebukes, 45 

And beneath, with his crown and his 
lion, some little new law of the 
Duke’s! 

Or a sonnet with flowery marge, to the 
Reverend Don So-and-So, 

Who is Dante, Boccaccio, Petrarca, 
Saint Jerome, and Cicero, 

‘“And moreover,’’ (the sonnet goes 
rhyming), ‘‘the skirts of Saint 
Paul has reached, 

Having preached us those six Lent- 
lectures more unctuous than ever 
he preached. ’’— 50 

Noon strikes: here sweeps the proces- 
sion! our Lady borne smiling and 
smart 

With a pink gauze gown all spangles, 
and seven swords stuck in her 
heart ! 

Bang-whang-whang goes the drum, 
tootle-te-tootle the fife: 

No keeping one’s haunches still—it’s 
the greatest pleasure in life. 
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But bless you, it’s dear—it’s dear! 
fowls, wine, at double the rate! 55 
They have clapped a new tax upon 
salt, and what oil pays passing the 
gate : 
It’s a horror to think of. And so, the 
villa for me, not the city! 
Beggars can scarcely be choosers: but 
still—ah, the pity, the pity !— 
Look, two and two go the priests, then 
the monks with cowls and sandals, 
And the penitents dressed in white 
shirts, a-holding the yellow 
candles: 60 
One, he carries a flag up straight, and 
another a cross with handles, 
And the Duke’s guard brings up the 
rear, for the better prevention of 
scandals: 
Bang-whang-whang goes the drum, 
tootle-te-tootle the fife. 
Oh, a day in the city-square, there is 
no such pleasure in life! 


GEORGE MEREDITH 


THE LAST WORDS OF JUGGLING 
JERRY 


Pitch here the tent, while the old horse 
OTAaZes : 
By the old hedge-side we’ll halt a 
stage. 
It’s nigh my last above the daisies: 
My next leaf’ll be man’s blank page. 
Yes, my old girl! and it’s no use ery- 
ine: 5 
Juggler, constable, king, must bow. 
One that outjuggles all’s been spying 
Long to have me, and has me now. 


We’ve traveled times to this old com- 


mon: 
Often we’ve hung our pots in the 
gorse. 10 


We’ve had a stirring life, old woman! 
You, and I, and the old gray horse. 

Races, and fairs, and royal oceasions, 
Found us coming to their eall: 

Now they ’il miss us at our stations: 15 
There’s a Juggler outjugegles all! 
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Up goes the lark, as if all were jolly! 
“Over the duck-pond the willow 
shakes. 
Kasy to think, that grieving’s folly, 
When the hand’s firm as driven 
stakes ! 20 
Ay, when we’re strong, and braced, 
and manful, 
Life’s a sweet fiddle: but we’re a 
batch 
Born to become the Great Juggler’s 
han’ful: 
Balls he shies up, and is safe to catch. 


Here’s where the lads of the village 
ericket : 25 
I was a lad not wide from here: 
Couldn’t I whip off the bail from the 
wicket ? 
Like an old world those days ap- 
pear ! 
Donkey, sheep, geese and thatched ale- 
house—I know them! 
They are old friends of my_ halts, 


and seem, 30 

Somehow, as if kind thanks I owe 
them : 

Juggling don’t hinder the heart’s 
esteem. 


Juggling’s no sin, for we must have 
victual : 

Nature allows us to bait for the fool. 

Holding one’s own makes us juggle no 


little ; DUS 
But, to increase it, hard juggling’s 
the rule. 


You that are sneering at my profession, 
Haven’t you juggled a vast amount? 
There’s the Prime Minister, in one Ses- 

sion, 
Juggles more games than my sins’ll 
count. 40 


I’ve murdered inseets with mock thun- 
der: 
Conscience, for that, in men don’t 
quail. 
I’ve made bread from the bump of 
wonder : 
That’s my business, and there’s my 
tale. 
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Fashion and rank all praised the pro- 


fessor : | 45 

Ay! and I’ve had my smile from the 
(Jueen : . 

Bravo, Jerry! she meant: God bless 


_ sdlex:! 
Ain’t this a sermon on that scene? 


I’ve studied men from my topsy-turvy 
Close, and, I reckon, rather true. 50 
Some are fine fellows: some, right 
Scurvy : 
Most, a dash between the two. 
But it’s a woman, old girl, that makes 
me 
Think more kindly of the race: 
And it’s a woman, old girl, that shakes 
me 55 
When the Great Juggler I must face. 


We two were married, due and legal: 

Honest we’ve lived since we’ve been 
one.. 

Lord! I could then jump like an eagle: 

You danced bright as a bit o’ the 


sun. 60 
Birds in a May-bush we were! right 
merry ! 
All night we kissed, we juggled all 
day. 


Joy was the heart of Juggling Jerry! 
Now from his old girl he’s juggled 
away. 


It’s past parsons to console us: 65 
No, nor no doctor fetch for me: 
T ean die without my bolus; 
Two of a trade, lass, never agree ! 
Parson and Doctor !—don’t they love 


rarely, 
Fighting the devil in other men’s 
fields! 70 
Stand up yourself and match him 

fairly: 


Then see how the rascal yields! 


I, lass, have lived no gipsy, flaunting 
Finery while his poor helpmate 
orubs : 
Coin I’ve stored, and you won’t be 
wanting : 
You sha’n’t beg from the troughs 
and tubs. 76 
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Nobly you’ve stuck to me, though in 
his kitchen 
Many a marquis would hail you 
Cook! 
Palaces you could have ruled and 
grown rich in, 
But your old Jerry you never for- 
sook. 80 


Hand up the chirper! ripe ale winks 
in it; 

Let’s have comfort and be at peace. 

Once a stout draft made me light as a 


linnet. 
Cheer up! the Lord must have his 
lease. 
May be—for none see in that black 
hollow— 85 
It’s just a place where we’re held in 
pawn, 


And, when the Great Juggler makes as 
to swallow, 

It’s just the sword-trick—I ain’t 
quite gone! 


Yonder came smells of the gorse, so 


nutty, 
Gold-like and warm: it’s the prime 
of May. 90 


Better than mortar, brick, and putty, 
Is God’s house on a blowing day. 
Lean me more up the mound; now I 


feel it: 
All the old heath-smells! Ain’t it 
, Strange? 
There’s the world laughing, as if to 
conceal it, 95 


But He’s by us, juggling the change. 


I mind it well, by the sea-beach lying, 
Once—it’s long gone—when_ two 
gulls we beheld, 
Which, as the moon got up, were flying 
Down a big wave that sparked and 
swelled. 
Crack, went a gun: one fell: the second 
Wheeled round him twice, and was 
off for new luck: 101 
There in the dark her white wing beck- 
oned: 
Give me a kiss—I’m the bird dead- 
struck ! : | 
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RUDYARD KIPLING 


MANDALAY 


By the old Moulmein Pagoda, lookin’ 
eastward to the sea, 

There’s a Burma girl a-settin’, an’ I 
know she thinks 0’ me; 

For the wind is in the palm-trees, an’ 
the temple-bells they say: 
‘“Come you back, you British soldier ; 

come you back to Mandalay !’’ 
Come you back to Mandalay, 5 
Where the old Flotilla lay: 
Can’t you ’ear their paddles chunk- 
in’ from Rangoon to Mandalay ? 
On the road to Mandalay, 
Where the flyin’-fishes play, 
An’ the dawn comes up like thunder 
outer China ’crost the Bay! 10 


"Er petticut was yaller an’ ’er little 
cap was green, 

An’ ’er name was Supi-yaw-lat—jes’ 
the same as Theebaw’s Queen; 

An’ I seed her fust a’smokin’ of a 
whackin’ white cheroot, 

An’ a-wastin’ Christian kisses on an 
’eathen idol’s foot: 


Bloomin’ idol made 0’ mud— 15 
Wot they called the Great Gawd 
Budd— 


Plucky lot she eared for idols when 
I kissed ’er where she stud! 
On the road to Mandalay— 


When the mist was on the rice-fields 
an’ the sun was droppin’ slow, 
She’d git ’er little banjo an’ she’d sing 
“* Kulla-lo-lo!”’ 20 
With ’er arm upon my shoulder an’ 
her cheek agin my cheek 
We useter watch the steamers an’ the 
hathis pilin’ teak. 
Elephints a-pilin’ teak 
In the sludgy, squdgy creek, 
Where the silence ’unge that ’eavy 
you was ’arf afraid to speak! 25 
On the road to Mandalay— 


But that’s all shove be’ind me—long 
ago an’ fur away, 

An’ there ain’t no "buses runnin’ from 
the Benk to Mandalay ; 


An’ I’m learnin’ ’ere in London what 
" the ten-year sodger tells: 
‘“‘If you’ve ’eard the Hast a-cailin’, 
why, you won’t ’eed nothin’ 
else.’’ 30 
No! you won’t ’eed nothin’ else 
But them spicy garlic smells 
An’ the sunshine an’ the palm-trees 
an’ the tinkly temple bells! 
On the road to Mandalay—— 


I am sick o’ wastin’ leather on these 
gutty pavin’-stones, 35 
An’ the blasted Henglish drizzle wakes 
the fever in my bones; 
Tho’ I walk with fifty ’ousemaids outer 
Chelsea to the Strand, 
An’ they talks a lot 0’ lovin’, but wot 
do they understand ? 
Beefy face an’ grubby ’and— 
Law! wot do they understand ? 40 
I’ve a neater, sweeter maiden in a 
cleaner, greener land! 
On the road to Mandalay— 


Ship me somewheres east of Suez where 
the best is like the worst, 
Where there aren’t no Ten Command- 

ments, an’ a man ean raise a 


thirst ; 
For the temple-bells are callin’, an’ it’s 
there that I would be— ~ 45 


By the old Moulmein Pagoda, lookin’ 

lazy at the sea— 

On the road to Mandalay, 

Where the old Flotilla lay, 

With our sick beneath the awnings 
when wé went to Mandalay. 

On the road to Mandalay, . 50 

Where the flyin’-fishes play, 

An’ the dawn comes up like thunder 
outer China ’crost the Bay! 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 
THE RAVEN 


Once upon a midnight dreary, while I 
pondered, weak and weary, 

Over many a quaint and curious vol- 
ume of forgotten lore— 
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While I nodded, nearly napping, sud- 
denly there came a tapping, 
As of some one gently rapping, rap- 
ping at my chamber door. 
‘* *Tis some visiter,’’ I muttered, ‘‘tap- 
ping at my chamber door— = 5 
Only this and nothing more.’’ 


Ah, distinctly I remember it was in 
the bleak December, 

each separate dying ember 
wrought its ghost upon the floor. 


And 


Eagerly I wished the morrow ;—vainly | 


I had sought to borrow 
From my books surcease of sorrow— 
sorrow for the lost Lenore— 10 
For the rare and radiant maiden whom 
the angels name Lenore— 
Nameless here for evermore. 


And the silken, sad, uncertain rustling 
of each purple curtain 
Thrilled me—filled me with fantastic 
terrors never felt before; 
So that now, to still the beating of my 
heart, I stood repeating 15 
‘‘ “Tis some visiter entreating entrance 
at my chamber door— 
Some late visiter entreating entrance 
at my chamber door ;— 
This it is and nothing more.’’ 


Presently my soul grew stronger ; hesi- 
tating then no longer, 

‘<Sir,’’ said I, ‘‘or Madam, truly your 
forgiveness I implore; 20 

But the fact is I was napping, and so 
gently you came rapping, 


And so faintly you came tapping, tap- 


ping at my chamber door, | 
That I scarce was sure I heard you’’— 
here I opened wide the door; 
Darkness there and nothing more. 


Deep into that darkness peering, long 
I stood there wondering, fear- 
ing, 25 

Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortal 
ever dared to dream before; 

But the silence was unbroken, and the 
stillness gave no token, 

And the only word there spoken was 
the whispered word, ‘‘Lenore!’’ 
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This I whispered, and an echo mur- 


mured back the word, ‘‘Le- 
nore!’’ 
Merely this and nothing more. 30 


Back into the chamber turning, all my 
soul within me burning, 

Soon again I heard a tapping some- 
what louder than before. 
‘“Surely,’’ said I, ‘‘surely that is some- 

thing at my window lattice ; 
Let me see, then, what thereat is, and 
this mystery explore— 
Let my heart be still a moment and this 
mystery explore ;— 35 
"Tis the wind and nothing more!”’ 


Open here I flung the shutter, when, 
with many a flirt and flutter, 

In there stepped a stately Raven of the 
saintly days of yore; 

Not the least obeisance made he; not a 
minute stopped or stayed he; 

But, with mien of lord or lady, perched 
above my chamber door— 40 

Perched upon a bust of Pallas just 
above my chamber door— 

Perched, and sat, and nothing more. 


Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad 
fancy into smiling, 

By the grave and stern decorum of the 
countenance it wore, 

‘‘Though thy crest be shorn and 
shaven, thou,’’ I said, ‘‘art sure 
no craven, 45 

Ghastly grim and ancient Raven wan- 
dering from the Nightly shore— 

Tell me what thy lordly name is on the 
Night’s Plutonian shore !’’ 

Quoth the Raven ‘‘Nevermore.’’ 


Much I marvelled this ungainly fowl to 
hear discourse so plainly, 
Though its answer little meaning— 
little relevancy bore; 50 

For we cannot help agreeing that no 
living human being 

Ever yet was blessed with seeing bird 
above his chamber door— 

Bird or beast upon the seulptured bust 
above his chamber door, 

With such name as ‘‘Nevermore.”’ 
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But the Raven, sitting lonely on the 
placid bust, spoke only 55 

That one word, as if his soul in that 
one word he did outpour. 

Nothing farther then he uttered—not 
a feather then he fluttered— 

Till I seareely more than muttered 
‘‘Other friends have flown be- 
fore— 

On the morrow he will leave me, as my 
Hopes have flown before.’ 

Then the bird said ‘‘Nevermore.’’ 60 


Startled at the stillness broken by reply 
so aptly spoken, 

‘“Doubtless,’’ said I, “‘what it utters 
is its only stock and store 
Caught from some unhappy master 
whom unmerciful Disaster 
Followed fast and followed faster till 

his songs one burden bore— 
Till the dirges of his Hope that melan- 
choly burden bore 65 
Of ‘Never—nevermore.’ ’’ 


But the Raven still beguiling all my 
fancy into smiling, 

Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in 
front of bird, and bust and 
door ; 

Then, upon the velvet sinking, I be- 
took myself to linking 


Fancy unto fancy, thinking what this | 


ominous bird of yore— 70 

What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, 

gaunt, and ominous bird of yore 
Meant in croaking ‘‘Nevermore.’’ 


This I sat engaged in guessing, but no 
» syllable expressing 

To the fowl whose fiery eyes now 
burned into my bosom’s core; 

This and more'l sat divining, with my 
head at ease reclining 75 

On the cushion’s velvet lining that the 
lamp-light gloated o’er, 

But whose velvet-violet lining with the 
lamp-light gloating o’er, 

She shall press, ah, nevermore! 


Then, methought, the air grew denser, 
perfumed from an unseen, censer 
Swung by ‘seraphim whose foot-falls 
tinkled on the tufted floor. 80 


‘Wreteh,’’ I cried, ‘‘thy God hath lent 
thee—by these angels he hath 
sent thee 

Respite—respite and nepenthe from 
thy memories of Lenore; 

Quaff, oh quaff this kind nepenthe and 
forget this lost Lenore!’’ 

Quoth the Raven ‘‘Nevermore.’’ 


‘‘Prophet!’’ said I, ‘‘thing of evil! 
—prophet still, if bird or 
devil !— 85 

Whether Tempter sent, or whether 
tempest tossed thee here ashore, 

Desolate yet all. undaunted, on this 
desert land enchanted— 

On this home by Horror haunted—tell 
me truly,-I implore— 

Is there—is there balm in Gilead ?— 
tell me—tell me, I implore!’’ 

@uoth the Raven ‘‘Nevermore.’’ 90 


‘*Prophet!’’ said J, ‘‘thing of evil!— 
prophet still, if bird or devil! 

By that Heaven that bends above us— 
by that God we both adore— 

Tell this soul with sorrow laden if, 
within the distant Aidenn, 

It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom 
the angels name Lenore— 

Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom 
the angels name Lenore.’’ 95 

Quoth the Raven ‘‘Nevermore.”’ 


‘“Be that. word our sign of. parting, 
bird or fiend!’’ I shrieked, up- 
starting— 

““Get thee back into the tempest and 
the Night’s Plutonian shore! 

Leave no black plume as a token of that 
he thy soul hath spoken! 

Leave my loneliness unbroken !—quit 
the bust above my door! 100 

Take thy beak from out my heart, and 
take thy form from off my 
door !’’ 

Quoth the Raven ‘‘Nevermore.’’ 


And the Raven, never flitting, still is 
sitting, stall is sitting 

On the pallid bust of Pallas just above 
my chamber door; 
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And his eyes have all the seeming of 
a demon’s that is dreaming, 105 
And the lamp-light o’er him streaming 
throws his shadow on the floor ; 
And my soul from out that shadow that 
lies floating on the floor 
Shall be lifted—nevermore! 


ANNABEL LEE 


It was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea 
That a maiden there lived whom you 
may know 
By the name of Annabel Lee ;— 
And this maiden she lived with no 
other thought 5 
Than to love and be loved by me. 


J was a child and she was a child, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 
But we loved with a love that was more 


than love— 
I and my Annabel Lee— 10 
With a love that the wingéd. seraphs 
in Heaven 


Coveted her and me. 


And this was the reason that, long ago, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 
A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 15 
My beautiful Annabel Lee; 
So that her high-born kinsmen came 
And bore her away from me, 
To shut her up in a sepulchre 
In this kingdom by the sea. 20 
The angels, not half so happy in 
Heaven, 
Went envying her and me:— 
Yes !—that was the reason (as all men 
know, 
In this kingdom by the sea) 
That the wind came out of the cloud, 
by night, 25 
Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee. 


But our love it was stronger by far 
than the love 
Of those who were older than we— 
Of many far wiser than we— 
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And neither the angels in Heaven 

above, 30 

Nor the demons down under the sea, 

Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee :— 


For the moon never beams without 
bringing me dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 35 
And the stars never rise but I feel the 
bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And. so, all the night-tide, I lhe down 
by the side 
Of my darling,—my darling,—my life 
and my bride, 
In the sepulchre there by the sea— 40 
In her tomb by the sounding sea. 


ULALUME 


The skies they were ashen and sober; 
The leaves they were crispéd and 
sere— 
The leaves they were withering and 
sere: 


It was night, in the lonesome October 


Of my most immemorial year ; 5 
It was hard by the dim lake of Auber, 
In the misty mid region of Weir— 


It was down by the dank tarn of Auber, 


In the ghoul-haunted woodland. of 
Weir. : 


Here onee, through an alley Titanic, 10 
Of cypress, I roamed with my Soul— 
Of cypress, with Psyche, my Soul. 

These were days when my heart was 

volcanic 
As the scoriae rivers that roll— 
As the lavas that restlessly roll 15 

Their sulphurous currents down 

Yaanek 
In the ultimate climes of the Pole— 
That groan as they roll down Mount 
Yaanek 
In the realms of the Boreal Pole. 


Our talk had been serious and sober, 20 
But our thoughts they were palsied 
and sere— 
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Our memories were treacherous and 
sere— 
For we knew not the month was Octo- 
ber, 
And we marked not the night of the 
year— 
(Ah, night of all nights in the year!) 
We noted not the dim lake of Auber, 26 
(Though once we had journeyed 
down here) 
Remembered not the dank tarn of 
Auber, 
Nor the ghoul-haunted woodland of 
Weir. 


And now, as the night was senescent 30 
And star-dials pointed to morn— 
As the star-dials hinted of morn— 

At the end of our path a liquescent 
And nebulous lustre was born, 

Out of which a miraculous crescent 35 
Arose with a duplicate horn— 

Astarte’s bediamonded crescent 
Distinct with its duplicate horn. 


And I said—‘She is warmer than 
Dian; 
She rolls through an ether of sighs— 


She revels in a region of sighs: 41. 
She has seen that the tears are not dry 
on 
These cheeks, where the worm never 
dies, 
And has come past the stars of the 
Lion 


To point us the path to the skies— 45 

To the Lethean peace of the skies— 
Come up, in despite of the Lion, 

To shine on us with her bright eyes— 
Come up through the lair of the Lion, 

With love in her luminous eyes.’’ 50 


But Psyche, uplifting her finger, 
Said—‘‘Sadly this star I mistrust— 
Her pallor I strangely mistrust— 

Oh, hasten !—oh, let us not linger ! 

Oh, fly !—let us fly !—for we must.”’ 

In terror she spoke, letting sink her 56 
Wings till they trailed in the dust— 

In agony sobbed, letting sink her 
Plumes till they trailed in the dust— 
Till they sorrowfully trailed in the 

dust. 60 
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I replied—‘‘ This is nothing but dream- 
ing: 
Let us on by this tremulous hght! 
Let us bathe in this crystalline ight! 
Its sybillic splendor is beaming 
With Hope and in Beauty to-night :— 
See! it flickers up the sky through 


the night! 66 
Ah, we safely may trust to its gleam- 
ing, 


And be sure it will lead us aright: 
We safely may trust to a gleaming 
That cannot but guide us aright, 70 
Since it flickers up to Heaven 
through the night.’’ 


Thus I pacified Psyche and kissed her, 
And tempted her out of her gloom— | 
And conquered her scruples and 

gloom ; 

And we passed to the end of a vista, 
But were stopped by the door of a 

tomb— 76 
By the door of a legended tomb; 
And I said—‘ What is written, sweet 
sister, 
On the door of this legended tomb ?”’ 
She replied—‘ Ulalume—Ulalume !— 
’'Tis the vault of thy lost Ulalume!’’ 


Then my heart it grew ashen and sober 
As the leaves that were crispéd and 
sere— 
As the leaves that were withering 
and sere; 
And I eried—‘‘It was surely October 
On this very night of last year 86 


That I journeyed—I journeyed 
down here— 

That I brought a dread burden down 

; here! 

On this night of all nights in the 
year, 2 

Ah, what demon has tempted me 
here ? 90 

Well I know, now, this dim lake of 

Auber— 


This misty mid region of Weir— 
Well I know, now, this dank tarn of 
Auber— 
This ghoul-haunted woodland of 
Weir.”’ 
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WILLIAM VAUGHN MOODY 
THE MENAGERIE 


Thank God my brain is not inclined to 
cut 

Such capers every day! I’m just about 

Mellow, but then—There goes the tent- 
flap shut. 

Rain’s in the wind. 
every snout 

Was twitching when the keeper turned 
me out. 5 


I thought so: 


That screaming parrot makes my blood 
run cold. 

Gabriel’s trump! the big bull elephant 

Squeals ‘‘Rain!’’ to the parched herd. 
The monkeys scold, . 

And jabber that it’s rain water they 


want. 

(It makes me sick to see a monkey 
pant.) 10 

I’ll foot it home, to try and make 
believe 

I’m sober. After this I stick to beer, 


And drop the circus when the sane 
- folks leave. 
A man’s a fool to look at things too 
near: 
They look back, and begin to cut up 
queer. 15 


Beasts do, at any rate; especially 

Wild devils caged. They have the 
coolest way 

Of being something else than what you 
see : 

You pass a sleek young Zebra nosing 
hay, 

A nylghau looking bored and dis- 
tingué,— E20 


And think you’ve seen a donkey and a 
bird. 

Not on your life! Just glance back, if 
you dare. 

The zebra chews, the nylghau hasn’t 
stirred ; 

But something’s happened, Heaven 
knows what or where 

To freeze your scalp and pompadour 
your hair. 25 
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I’m not precisely an eolian lute 

Hung in the wandering winds of senti- 
ment, 

But drown me if the ugliest, meanest 
brute 

Grunting and fretting in that sultry 
tent 

Didn’t just floor me with embarrass: 
ment! 30 


"T'was lke a thunder-clap from out the 
clear,— 

One minute they were circus beasts, 
some grand, 

Some ugly, some amusing, and some 
queer : 

Rival attractions to the hobo band, 

The flying jenny, and the peanut 
stand. 35 


Next minute they were old _ hearth- 
mates of mine! 

Lost people, eyeing me with such a 
stare! 

Patient, satiric, devilish, divine; 

A gaze of hopeless envy, squalid care, 

Hatred, and thwarted love, and dim 


despair. 40 

Within my blood my ancient kindred 
spoke,— 

Grotesque and monstrous voices, heard 
afar 

Down ocean caves when behemoth 
awoke, 

Or through fern forests roared the 
plesiosaur 

Locked with the giant-bat in ghastly 
war. 45 


And suddenly, as in a flash of light, 

I saw great Nature working out her 
plan ; 

Through all her shapes from mastodon 
to mite 

Forever groping, testing, passing on 

To find at last the shape and soul of 
Man. 50 


Till in the fullness of accomplished 
time, 

Comes brother Forepaugh, upon busi- 
ness bent, 

Tracks her through frozen and through 
torrid clime, 
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And shows us, neatly labeled in a tent, 
The stages of her huge experiment; 55 


Blabbing aloud her shy and reticent 


hours; 

Dragging to light her blinking, slothful 
moods ; 

Publishing fretful seasons when her 
powers 

Worked wild and sullen in her soli- 
tudes, 

Or when her mordant laughter shook 
the woods. 60 

Here, round about me, 


were her 
vagrant births; 
Sick dreams she had, fierce projects 
she essayed ; 
Her qualms, her fiery prides, her crazy 


mirths ; 

The troublings of hee spirit as she 
strayed, 

Cringed, gloated, mocked, was lordly, 
was afraid, 65 

On that long road she went to seek 
mankind ; 

Here were the darkling coverts that 
she beat 


To find the Hider she was sent to find; 
Here the distracted footprints of her 


feet 

Whereby her soul’s Desire she came to 
oreet. 70 

But why should they, her botch-work, 
turn about 

And stare disdain at me, lief finished 
job? 

Why was the place one vast suspended 
shout 


Of laughter? Why did all the daylight 
throb 

With soundless guffaw and dumb- 
stricken sob? 75 


Helpless I stood among those awful 
cages ; 

The beasts were walking loose, and I 
was bagged! 

I, I, last product of the toiling ages, 

Goal of heroic feet that never lagged,— 

A little man in trousers, slightly 
jagged. 80 
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Deliver me from such another. jury! 
The Judgment-day will be a picnic to’t. 


-Their satire was more dreadful than 


their fury, 

And worst of ‘all was just a kind of 
brute 

Disgust, and giving up, and sinking 
mute. 85 


Survival of the fittest, adaptation, 

And all their other evolution terms, 

Seem to omit one small consideration, 

To wit, that tumblebugs and angle- 
worms 

Have souls: there’s soul in everything 
that squirms. - 90 


And souls are restless, plagued, 
patient things, 

All dream and unaccountable eee ; 

Crawling, but pestered with the 
thought of wings; 


Spreading through every inch of 
earth’s old mire 

Mystical hanker after something 
higher. 95 


Wishes are horses, as I understand. 

I guess a wistful polyp that has strokes 
Of feeling faint to gallivant on land 
Will come to be a scandal to his folks; 
Legs he will sprout, in spite of threats 


and jokes. 100 
And at the core of every life that 
crawls 


Or runs or flies or swims or vegetates— 

Churning the mammoth’s heart-blood, 
in the galls 

Of shark and tiger planting gorgeous 


hates, 
Lighting the love of eagles for their 
mates ; 105 


Yes, in the dim brain of the jellied fish 

That is and is not living—moved and 
stirred 

From the beginning a mysterious wish, 

A vision, a command, a fatal Word: 

The name of Man was uttered, and 
they heard. 110 


Upward along the eons of old war 
They sought him: wing and shank- 
bone, claw and bill 
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Were fashioned and rejected ; wide and 
far 

They roamed the twilight: jungles of 
their will; 

But still they sought him, and desired 
him still. ; 115 


Man they desired, but mind you, Per- 
fect Man, 

The radiant and the loving, yet to be! 

I hardly wonder, when they came to 
sean 

The upshot of their strenuosity, 

They gazed with mixed emotions upon 
me. 120 


Well, my advice to you is, Face the 
creatures, 

Or spot them sideways with your 
weather eye, 

Just to keep tab on their expansive 
features ; 

It isn’t pleasant when you’re stepping 
high. 

To catch a giraffe smiling on the sly. 


If nature made you graceful, don’t get 
oay 126 

Back-to before the hippopotamus; 

If meek and godly, find some place to 
play 

Besides right where three mad hyenas 
fuss: 

You may hear language that we won’t 
discuss. 130 


If you’re a sweet thing in a flower-bed 
hat, 

Or her best fellow with your tie tucked 
in 

Don’t "squander love’s bright spring- 
time girding at 

An old chimpanzee with an Irish chin: 

There may be hidden meaning in his 
grin. 135 


AMY LOWELL 


PATTERNS 


I walk down the garden Ts 

And all the daffodils 

_ Are blowing, and the bright blue 
squills. 
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I walk down the patterned garden 
paths 

In my stiff, brocaded gown. 

With my powdered hair and jowelled 
fan, 

I too am a rare 

Pattern. As I wander down 

The garden paths. 


My dress is richly figured, 10 
And the train 

Makes a pink and silver stain 

On the gravel, and the thrift 

Of the borders. 


Just a plate of current fashion, 15 
Tripping by in. high-heeled, ribboned 
Shoes. 


Not a softness anywhere about me, 

Only whale-bone and brocade. 

And I sink on a seat in the shade 

Of a lime tree. For my passion 20 

Wars against the stiff brocade. 

The daffodils and squills 

Flutter in the breeze 

As they please. 

And I weep; 25 

For the lime tree is in blossom 

And one small flower has dropped upon 
my bosom. 


And the plashing of waterdrops 

In the marble fountain 

Comes down the garden paths. 30 

The dripping never stops. 

Underneath my stiffened gown 

Is the softness of a woman bathing in 
a marble basin, 

A basin in the midst of hedges grown 

So thick, she cannot see her lover hid- 
ing, 35 

But she guesses he is near, 

And the sliding of the water 

Seems the stroking of a dear 

Hand upon her. 

What is Summer in a fine brocaded 
cown! 40 

I should like to see it lying in a heap 
upon the ground, 

All the pink and silver crumpled up on 
the ground. 


I would be the pink and silver as I ran 
along the paths, 
And he would stumble after, 
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Bewildered by my laughter. 45 

I should see the sun flashing from his 
sword hilt and the buckles on his 
shoes. 

I would choose 

To lead him in a maze along the pat- 
terned paths, 

A bright and laughing maze for my 
heavy-booted lover, 

Till he caught me in the shade, 50 

And the buttons of his waistcoat 
bruised my body as he clasped me, 

Aching, melting, unafraid. ° 

With the shadows of the leaves and the 
sundrops, 

And the plopping of the waterdrops, 

All about us in the open afternoon— 55 

J am very like to swoon 

With the weight of this brocade, 

For the sun sifts through the shade. 


Underneath the fallen blossom 

In my bosom, 60 

Is a letter I have hid. 

It was brought to me this morning by 
a rider from the Duke. 

‘*Madam, we regret to inform you that 
Lord Hartwell 

Died in action Thursday se’n night.”’ 

As I read it in the white, morning sun- 
light, 65 

The letters squirmed like snakes. 

‘‘Any answer, Madam,’’ said my foot- 
man. 

‘‘No,’’ I told him. 

‘*See that the messenger takes some re- 
freshment. 

No, no answer.’’ 70 

And I walked into the garden, 

Up and down the patterned paths, 

In my stiff, correct brocade. 

The blue and yellow flowers stood up 
proudly in the sun, 

Each one. 75 

I stood upright too, 

Held rigid to the pattern 

By the stiffness of my gown. 

Up and down I walked, 

Up and down. 80 


In a month he would have been my 
husband. 
In a month, here, underneath this lime, 
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We would have broke the pattern; 

He for me, and I for him, 

He as Colonel, I as Lady, 85 

On this shady seat. 

He had a whim’ 

That sunlight carried blessing. 

And I answered, ‘‘It shall be as you 
have said.”’ 

Now he is dead. 90 


In Summer and in Winter I shall walk 

Up and down 

The patterned garden paths 

In my stiff, brocaded gown. 

The squills and daffodils 95 

Will give place to pillared roses, and 
to asters, and to snow. 

I shall go 

Up and down, 

In my gown. 

Gorgeously arrayed, 100 

Boned: and stayed. 

And the softness of my body will be 
guarded from embrace 

By each button, hook, and lace. 

For the man who should loose me is 
dead, 

Fighting with the Duke in Flanders, 

In a pattern called a war: / 106 

Christ! What are patterns for? v 


MADONNA OF THE EVENING 
FLOWERS 


All day long I have been working, 

Now I am tired. 

I call: ‘* Where are you?’’ 

But there is only the oak-tree rustling 
in the wind. 

The house is very quiet, 5 

The sun shines in on your books, 

On your scissors and thimble just put 
down, 

But you are not there. 

Suddenly I am lonely: 

Where are you? 10 

I go about searching. 


Then I see you, 
Standing under a spire of pale blue 
larkspur, 
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With a basket of roses on your arm. 

You are cool, like silver, 15 

And you smile. 

I think the Canterbury bells are play- 
ing little tunes. 


You tell me that the peonies need 
spraying, 

That the columbines have overrun all 
bounds, 
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That the pyrus japonica should be cut 
back and rounded. 20 
You tell me these things. } 
But I look at you, heart of silver, 
White heart-flame of polished silver, 
Burning beneath the blue steeples of 
the larkspur, 
And I long to kneel instantly at your 
feet, 25 
While all about us peal the loud, sweet 
Te Deums of the Canterbury bells. 


THE SONNET 


A sonnet is a lyric of fourteen lines of iambic pentameter arranged according 
to a definite pattern. Several varieties of sonnet are distinguished on the 
basis of the structural relation of the parts to each other and the nature of the 
rhyme scheme. , 

The most widely practiced type of sonnet is the Italian or Petrarchan, so 
called because it was made popular by the Italian poet Petrarch in the four- 
teenth century. )It is divided into two parts of eight and six lines, called the 
octave and the sestet, with a full pause between. The octave is regularly built 
up on two rhymes, abbaabba while the sestet is variable, rhyming with either two 
or three sounds in such forms as cdcdcd, cdecde, cddcee.{ This structural division 
is supposed to correspond to a division in the thought of the poem. The sub- 
stance of a sonnet should lend itself to being phrased in two parts of unequal 
length, each constituting a unit within the larger unit, but the precise in- 
tellectual relation between the divisions cannot be simply defined. The first 
part may be descriptive or narrative in manner, leading to a reflection or a 
resolve in the sestet; it may be a metaphor, a situation, or a sentiment, suggest- 
ing by analogy or comparison the emotion or idea of which the poet unburdens 
himself in the sestet. In some way the octave should be a preparation implying 
a thought which is clearly developed in the concluding portion. The movement 
of an Italian sonnet has been aptly compared to the flow and ebb of a wave. The 
emotion rises with a steady swell in the octave, and after reaching the crest at 
the end of the eighth line rolls back till it spends its accumulated force. 

In the practice of English poets there have been important departures from 
these rules, the most serious modification being the disregard of the pause 
between the octave and the sestet. When the pause is introduced in the middle 
of the ninth line, as is often the case in Wordsworth’s sonnets, no great violence 
is done to the spirit of the Italian form. The feeling for the twofold division 
remains alive. But when no break occurs at all in the entire fourteen lines, as 
in some of Milton’s and Mrs. Browning’s sonnets, the most characteristic 
feature of the Italian form is lost, and though the conventional rhyme-scheme 
is preserved, it no longer has any significance. What remains is a lyric of 
fourteen lines to which some critics deny the title of sonnet while others 
compromise the point by giving it the special name of Miltonic. Variations 
in the rhyme-scheme of the octave are also not uncommon, but the tendency at 
the present time is toward strict adherence to Italian rules. 

The Iinglish or Shakespearean form of sonnet is markedly different in its 
construction from the Italian. Its fourteen lines are divided into three quatrains 
and a couplet, the prevailing rhyme scheme being abab cded efef gg. This makes 
for a different manner of developing the thought and allows considerably. greater 
freedom. The quatrains may unfold the idea in a variety of ways. They may 
present it in three parallel pictures as in Shakespeare’s seventy-third sonnet 
(‘That time of year thou mayst in me behold’’) or by three successive steps 
in the progression of the mood, as in the thirtieth sonnet (‘‘When to the 
sessions of sweet silent thought’’). This would seem to be the most natural 
treatment of the form, but it lends itself also to being managed like the Italian 
sonnet. In Sonnets XXIX (‘‘When in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes’’) 
and XXXIII (‘‘Full many a glorious morning have I seen’’) there is a distinet 
turn in the thought after the second quatrain which gives the effect of a division 
into octave and sestet. Still another capability is illustrated in Sonnet LXVI 
(‘‘Tired with all these, for restful death I ery’’) where the first twelve lines 
constitute a solid block in complete indifference to the quatrain structure. But 
in whatever relation the quatrains may stand to one another, in their totality 
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they lead up to the statement of the thought in the rhyming couplet of the 
conclusion. This couplet is the most distinctive feature of the English form, 
giving an emphasis to the idea and an epigrammatic climax quite unlike the 
Sa tak closing movement of the Italian type. 

It is sometimes asked whether a definitely prescribed form like that of the 
sonnet does not put needless difficulties in the way of a writer and hinder the 
natural expression of his ideas. To this the champions of the sonnet reply that 
a definite form assists the poet in giving shape to his idea, that the discipline and 
control imposed by the sonnet compel him to confine his emotion or his thought 
within limits that can easily be grasped by the attention. But, it may be 
urged, what is there particularly sacred in the number fourteen and in all the 
other details. Why not ten lines, or sixteen? Why not a division into two equal 
parts of seven lines?) Why not any other arrangement of the rhymes? To 
these questions the only answer can be that the present rules are the result of 
much experimenting, that many other methods and combinations were tried 
before a tacit agreement was reached as to which pattern was the best. The 
English sonnet and the Miltonic sonnet are experimental variations which have 
received recognition because great poems were composed on those designs, 
though without Shakespeare and Milton they might never have attracted 
attention. Even a poet of Spenser’s genius was unable to give currency to his 
modification, which consists of interlacing the rhymes of the quatrains in the 
form ababbcbccdcd. If a poet or a series of poets should achieve successful 
expression by making new departures from the prevailing rules, doubtless we 
should have to modify our statement of what is essential to a good sonnet. The 
proof is altogether in the facts. When we have a body of great poetry such as 
exists in the sonnets of Sidney and Shakespeare, of Milton and Wordsworth, of 
Mrs. Browning and Rossetti, we are justified in saying that the particular 
mold which was employed in its creation must have a value. 

In the last decade of the sixteenth century it became the fashion in England 
to write connected series of sonnets in which the charms of the poet’s lady were 
exhaustively described and the story of his love was completely recorded. 
Sometimes the lady and the story were both real, as in Sir Philip Sidney’s 
‘“Astrophel and Stella’? and Spenser’s ‘‘Amoretti.’’ Sometimes the lady was 
real and the story imaginary, and sometimes the lady as well as the story was 
a pure invention for poetic purposes. Shakespeare’s sonnets evidently. contain 
two series, one on love and one on friendship for a man. The actual persons, 
however, who inspired his feelings have never been identified, though all sorts 
of guesses have been made. AIt should be noticed that although Shakespeare’s 
ostensible themes are the conventional ones of his day—love and friendship 
were the almost exclusive topics of the sonnetteer in the sixteenth century— 
his great superiority over his contemporaries les in the wealth of imagination 
and thought and experience which he packed into the twelve lines that precede 
the statement of the theme in an English sonnet.. The knowledge of life and the 
insight into the heart of man which distinguish his plays have their counterpart 
in the sonnets and, supplemented by sheer poetic beauty, make them the greatest 
eroup of short poems in the language. Milton wrote only a small number of 
sonnets, but their range of subject matter and of style is extremely wide, includ- 
ing exalted invective and satire. Wordsworth, the most prolific of English son- 
netteers, followed Milton’s example in writing on almost any serious theme and 
produced much that is of the first order as well as much that is quite dull. The 
sonnet-sequence on love is splendidly revived in the nineteenth century in Mrs. 
wee Le ‘Sonnets from the Portuguese’’ and D. G. Rossetti’s ‘‘House of 

ife. 
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THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON 
THE SONNET’S VOICE 


Yon silvery billows breaking on the 
beach 
Fall back in foam. beneath the star- 
shine clear, 
The while my rhymes are murmur- 
ing in your ear 
A restless lore like that the billows 


teach ; 
For on these sonnet-waves my soul 
would reach 5 


From its own depths, and rest with- 

in you, dear, 

through the 

yearning here, 

Great Nature strives to find a human 
speech. 


As, billowy voices 


A sonnet is a wave of melody. 
From heaving waters of the impas- 


sioned soul 10 

A billow of tidal music one and 
whole 

Flows in the ‘‘octave’’; then, return- 


ing free, 
Its ebbing surges in the ‘‘sestet’’ roll 
Back to the deeps of Life’s tumultuous 
sea. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 
THE SONNET 
From Tue House or Lire 


A Sonnet is a moment’s monument,— 
Memorial from the Soul’s eternity 


To one dead deathless hour. Look that 
it be, : 

Whether for lustral rite or dire por- 
tent, 


Of its own arduous fulness reverent: 5 

Carve it in ivory or in ebony, 

As Day or Night may rule; and let 
Time see 

Its flowering crest 
orient. 

/A Sonnet is a coin: its face reveals 


impearled and 


The soul,—its converse, to what Power 


’tis due :— 10 
Whether for tribute to the august ap- 
peals ’ 
Of Life, or dower in Love’s high 
retinue, 


It serve; or, ’mid the dark wharf’s 
cavernous breath, 

In Charon’s palm it pay the toll to 
Death. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 
SCORN NOT THE SONNET 


Scorn not the Sonnet; Critic, you have 


frowned, 

Mindless of its just honors; with this 
key 

Shakespeare unlocked his heart: the 
melody 


Of this small lute ease to 
Petrarch’s wound; 


A thousand times this pipe did Tasso 


gave 


sound ; 5 
With it Camoéns soothed an exile’s 
erief ; 


The Sonnet glittered a gay myrtle leaf 

Amid the eypress with which Dante 
crowned 

His visionary brow: a glow-worm lamp, 

It cheered mild Spenser, called from 
Faeryland 10 

To struggle through dark ways; and, 
when a damp 

Fell round the path of Milton, in his 
hand 


The Thing became a trumpet; whence 


he blew 
Soul-animating strains—alas, too few! 


SIR THOMAS WYATT 
A RENOUNCING OF LOVE 


Farewell, Love, and all thy laws for 
ever | 

Thy baited hooks shall tangle me no 
more: 

Senee and Plato call me from thy lore 
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To perfect wealth my wit for to en- 
deavor. 

In blind error when I did perséver, 5 

Thy sharp repulse, that pricketh aye so 
sore, 

Taught me in tr ifles that I set no store; 

But ’seape forth thence, since liberty 
is lever. 

Therefore, farewell! go 
younger hearts, 

And in me claim no more authority. 10 

With idle youth go use thy property, 

And thereon spend thy many brittle 


trouble 


darts ; 

For hitherto though I have lost my 
time, 

Me list no longer rotten boughs to 
climb. 


HENRY HOWARD, EARL OF 
SURREY — 


DESCRIPTION OF SPRING, 
WHEREIN EACH THING RE- 
NEWS, SAVE ONLY THE 
LOVER 


The soote season that bud and bloom 
forth brings, — 
With green hath clad the hill and eke 


the vale; 

The nightingale with feathers new she 
sings ; 

The turtle to her make hath told her 
tale: 

Summer is come, for every spray gaia 
springs ; 

The hart hath hung his old head on +h 
pale ; 

The buek in brake his winter coat he 
flings ; 


The fishes fleet with new repairéd scale ; 
The adder all her slough away she 


slings ; 
The swift swallow pursueth the flies 
smale; 10 


The busy bee her honey now she mings; 

Winter is worn, that was the flowers’ 
bale: 

And thus I see among these pleasant 
things 

Fach care decays, and yet my sorrow 
springs! 
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SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 
ASTROPHEL AND STELLA 


I 


Loving in truth, and fain in verse my 
love to show, 

That she, dear she, might take some 
pleasure of my pain,— 

Pleasure might cause her read, reading 
might make her know, 

Knowledge might pity win, and pity 
grace obtain,— 

I sought fit words to paint the blackest 


face of woe, 5 
Studying inventions fine, her wits to 
entertain, 


Oft turning others’ leaves, to see if 
thence would flow 

Some fresh and fruitful showers upon 
my sunburnt brain. 

But words came halting forth, wanting 
Invention’s stay ; 

Invention, Nature’s child, fled step- 
dame Study’s blows; 10 

And others’ feet still seemed but 
strangers’ in my way. 

Thus, great with child to speak, and 
helpless in my throes, 

Biting my truant pen, beating myself 
for spite; 

‘*Fool,’’ said my Muse to me, “‘look in 
thy heart, and write.’’ 


XXXI 


With how sad steps, 

climb’st the skies! 
How silently, and with how wan a face! 
What, may it be that even in heavenly 


O Moon, thou 


place 

That busy areher his sharp arrows 
tries? 

Sure, if that long-with-love-acquainted 
eyes 5 

Can judge of love, thou feel’st a lover’s 
case, 

I read it in thy looks; thy languished 
orace, 

To me, that feel the like, thy state 
descries. 
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Then, even of fellowship, O Moon, tell 
me, 

Is constant love deemed there but want 
of wit? 10 

Are beauties there as proud as here 
they be? 

Do they above love to be loved, and yet 

Those lovers scorn whom that love doth 
possess ? 

Do they call virtue there ungrateful- 
ness? 


XXXIX 


Come, Sleep! O Sleep, the certain knot 


of peace, 
The baiting-place of wit, the balm of 
woe, 

The poor man’s wealth, the prisoner’s 
release, | 
Th’ indifferent judge between the high 

and low; 
With shield of proof shield me from 
out the press 5 
Of those fierce darts Despair at me 
doth throw: 


O make in me those civil wars to cease ; 
I will good tribute pay, if thou do so. 
Take thou of me smooth pillows, sweet- 


est bed, 
A chamber deaf to noise and blind to 
light, 10 


A rosy garland and a weary head: 

And if these things, as being thine by 
right, 

Move not thy heavy grace, thou shalt 
in me, 

Livelier than elsewhere, Stella’s image 
see. 


XLI 


Having this day my horse, my hand, 


my lance 
Guided so well that I obtained the 
prize, 
Both. by the judgment of the English 
eyes 


And of some sent from that sweet 
enemy France; 

Horsemen my skill in horsemanship ad- 
vance, 5 


Town-folks my strength; a daintier 
judge apples 

His praise to sleight which from good 
use doth rise; 

Some lucky wits impute it but to 


chance; 


Others, because of both sides I do 
take 

My blood from them who did excel in 
this, 10 

Think Nature me a man-at-arms did 
make. | 

Ilow far they shot awry! the true cause 
is, 

Stella looked on, and from her heav- 
enly face 


Sent forth the beams which made so 
’ fair my race. 


LIV 


| Because I breathe not love to every one, 


Nor do not use set colors for to wear, 

Nor nourish special locks of vowéd 
hair, 

Nor give each speech a full point of a 
eroan, 

The courtly nymphs, acquainted with 
the moan 5 

Of them who in their lips Love’s stand- 
ard bear: 

What, he! (say they of me) now I dare 
swear 

He cannot love; no, no, let him alone. 

And think so still, so Stella know my 
mind ; 

Profess in deed I do not Cupid’s art; 

But you, fair maids, at length this true 


shall find, 11 
That his right badge is but worn in the 
heart: 


Dumb swans, not chattering pies, do 
lovers prove; 

They love indeed who quake to say they 
love. 


LXIV 


No more, my Dear, no more these coun- 
sels try ; 

O give my passions leave to run their 
race; 


THE SONNET 


Let Fortune lay on me her worst dis- 
erace ; 

Let folk o’ercharged with 
against me cry; 

Let clouds bedim my face, break in 
mine eye; 5 

Let me no steps but of lost labor trace ; 

Let all the earth in scorn recount my 
case ; 

But do not will me from my love to fly. 

I do not envy Aristotle’s wit; 

Nor do aspire to Cesar’s bleeding 


brain, 


fame ; 10 

Nor ought do care though some above 
me sit ; 

Nor hope nor wish another course to 
frame, 

But that which once may win thy cruel 
heart : 

Thou art my wit, and thou my virtue 
art. 


XN 


LEAVE ME, 0 LOVE 


Leave me, O Love, which reachest but 


to dust; 

And thou, my mind, aspire to higher 
things ; 

Grow rich in that which never taketh 
rust ; 

Whatever fades, but fading pleasures 
brings. 

Draw in thy beams, and humble all thy 
might 5 


To that sweet yoke where lasting 
freedoms be; 

Which breaks the clouds, and opens 
forth the light 

That doth both shine, and give us sight 
to see. 

O take fast hold; let that light be thy 
ouide 

In this small course which birth draws 
out to death, 10 

And think how evil becometh him to 
slide, 

Who seeketh heaven, and comes of 
heavenly breath. 

Then farewell, world; thy uttermost I 
see: 

Eternal Love, maintain thy Life in me. 
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LxXX 


Fresh Spring, the herald of loves 
mighty king, 

In whose cote-armour richly are dis- 
playd 

All sorts of flowers the which on earth 
do spring, 

In goodly colours gloriously arrayd, 

Goe to my love, where she is carelesse 


layd, 5 
Yet in her winters bowre, not well 
awake ; 


Tell her the joyous time wil not be 
staid, 
Unlesse she doe him by the forelock 


take: 

Bid her therefore her selfe soone ready 
make, 

To wayt on Love amongst his lovely 
crew, 10 

Where every one that misseth then her 
make | 

Shall be by him amearst with penance 
dew. . 

Make hast therefore, sweet love, whilest 
it is prime; 

For none can call againe the passéd 
time. 

LXXV 

One day I wrote her name upon the 
strand, 

But. came the waves and washed it 
away: 


Agayne I wrote it with a second hand, 

But came the tyde, and made my 
paynes his pray. 

Vayne man, sayd she, that.doest in 
vaine assay, 5 

A mortall thing so to immortalize, 

For I my selve shall lyke to this decay, 

And eek my name bee wyped out lyke- 
wize. 

Not so, (quod I) let baser things devize 

To dy in dust, but you shall live by 


fame: 10 
My verse your vertues rare shall eter- 
nize, 
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And in the hevens wryte your glorious 
name. 

‘Where whenas death shall all the world 
subdew, | 

Our love shall live, and later life re- 
new. 


LXXIX 


Men eall you fayre, and you doe credit 


it, 

For that your selfe ye dayly such doe 
see: ‘ 

But the trew fayre, that is the gentle 
wit, 


And vertuous mind, is much more 
praysd of me. 

For all the rest, how ever fayre it be, 5 

Shall turne to nought and loose that 
elorious hew: 

But onely that is permanent and free 

From frayle corruption, that doth flesh 


ensew. 
That is true beautie: that doth argue 
you 
To be divine and borne of heavenly 
seed : 10 


Deriv’d from that fayre Spirit, from 
whom al true 

And perfect beauty did at first proceed. 

He onely fayre, and what he fayre hath 
made, 

All other fayre lyke flowres untymely 
fade. 


SAMUEL DANIEL 
From DELIA 


XLIX 


Care-charmer Sleep, son of the sable 
Night, 

Brother to Death, in silent darkness 
born: 

Relieve my anguish and restore the 
light ; 

With dark forgetting of my care re- 
turn ; 

And let the day be time enough to 
mourn 5 

The shipwreck of my ill-adventured 
youth: : 
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Let, waking eyes suffice to wail their 


scorn, 

Without the torment of the night’s un- 
truth. . 

Cease, dreams, the images of day-de- 
sires, 

To model forth the passions of the mor- 
row ; 10 


Never let rising sun approve you liars, 

To add more grief to aggravate my 
SOrrow. 

Still let me sleep, embracing clouds in 
vain, 

And never wake to. feel the day’s dis- 
dain, 


MICHAEL DRAYTON 
From IDEA 
LXI 


Since there’s no help, come, let us kiss 
and part! 

Nay, I have done, you get no more of 
me; 

And I am glad, yea, glad with all my 
heart, 

That thus so cleanly I myself can free. 

Shake hands for ever, cancel all our 
VOWS; 5 

And when we meet at any time again, 

Be it not seen in either of our brows, 

That we one jot of former love retain. 

Now at the last gasp of Love’s latest 


breath, - 
When, his’ pulse failing, Passion 
speechless les, 10 
When Faith is kneeling by his bed of 
death, 


And Innocence is closing up his eyes,— 
Now, if thou wouldst, when all have 
given him over, | 
From death to life thou might’st him 
yet recover. 


JOSHUA SYLVESTER 


Were I as base as is the lowly plain, 
And you, my Love, as high as heaven 
above, 


THE SONNET 


Yet should the thoughts of me your 
humble swain 
Ascend to heaven, in honour of my 


Love. 
Were I as high as heaven above the 
plain, 5 
And you, my Love, as humble and as 
low 


As are the deepest bottoms of the main, 

Wheresoe’er you were, with you my 
love should go. 

Were you the earth, dear Love, and I 
the skies, 

My love should shine on you like to the 


sun, 10 
And look upon you with ten thousand 
eyes 


Till heaven waxed blind, and till the 
world were done. .; 

Wheresoe’er I am, below or else above 
you, 

Wheresoe’er you are, my heart shall 
truly love you. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH 


A VISION UPON THE FAERY 
QUEEN 


Methought I saw the grave where 
Laura lay, 

Within that temple where the vestal 
flame 

Was wont to burn; and passing by that 
way 

To see that buried dust of living fame, 

Whose tomb fair Love and fairer Vir- 
tue kept, 5 

All suddenly I saw the Faery Queen: 

At whose approach the soul of Petrarch 
wept ; 

And from thenceforth those’ Graces 
were not seen, 

Tor they this Queen attended ; in whose 


stead 
Oblivion laid him down on Laura’s 
hearse. 10 
Hereat the hardest stones were seen to 
bleed, 


And groans of buried ghosts the 
heavens did pierce, 
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Where Homer’s spright did tremble all 
for grief, 

And cursed the access of that celestial 
thief. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


XII 


When I do count the clock that tells 
the time, 

And see the brave day sunk in hideous 
night ; 

When I behold the violet past prime, . 

And sable curls all silvered o’er with 
white ; 

When lofty trees I see barren of leaves, 

Which erst from heat did canopy the 
herd, 

And summer’s green all girded up in 
sheaves 

Borne on the bier with white and 
bristly beard, 

Then of thy beauty do I question make, 

That thou among the wastes of time 
must go, 10 

Since sweets and beauties do them- 
selves forsake 

And die as fast as they see others grow; 

And nothing ’gainst Time’s scythe can 
make defence 

Save breed, to brave him when he takes 
thee hence. 


XVIII 


Shall I compare thee to a summer’s 


day ? 

Thou art more lovely and more tem- 
perate: 

Rough winds do shake the darling buds 
of May, 

And summer’s lease hath all too short 
a date: 

Sometime too hot the eye of heaven 
shines, 5 

And often is his gold complexion 
dimmed ; 

And every fair from fair sometime de- 
clines, 


By chance or nature’s changing course 
untrimmed ; 


Pe! 
pe 
j 
= 
= 
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But thy eternal summer shall not fade 

Nor lose possession of that fair thou 
owest ; 10 

Nor shall Death brag thou wander’st in 
his shade, 

When in eternal lines to time thou 
orowest : 

So long as men can breathe or eyes can 
see, 

So long lives this and this gives life to 
thee. 

t XXIX 

Ye lv 2 

When, in disgrace with fortune and 
men’s eyes, 

I all alone beweep my outcast state 

And trouble deaf heaven with my boot- 


less cries 

And look upon myself and curse my 
fate, 

Wishing me like to one more rich in 
hope, ‘3 5 


Featured like him, like him with 
friends possessed, 
Desiring this man’s art and that man’s 


scope, 


With what I most enjoy contented 
least ; 

Yet in these thoughts myself almost 
despising, 

Haply I think on thee, and then my 
State, 10 


Like to the lark at break of day arising 
From sullen earth, sings hymns at 
heaven’s gate; 


For thy sweet love remembered such |. 


wealth brings 


That then I scorn to change my state 


with kings. 
XXX 


When to the sessions of sweet silent 


thought 

I summon up remembrance of things 
past, 

I sigh the lack of many a thing I 
sought, 


And with old woes new wail my dear 
time’s waste: 

Then can J drown an eye, unused to 
flow, 5 


NM, ah 
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For precious friends hid in death’s 
* dateless night, 

And weep afresh love’s long since can- 
celed woe, . 

And moan the expense of many a van- 
ished sight: 

Then ean I grieve at grievances fore- 


gone, 
And heavily from woe to woe tell 
o’er 10 
The sad account of fore-bemoaned 
moan, 


Which I new pay as if not paid before. 

But if the while I think on thee, dear 
friend, 

All losses are restored and sorrows end. 


ae 


If thou survive my well-contented day, 

When that churl Death my bones with 
dust shall cover, 

And shalt by fortune once more re- 
survey 


These poor rude lines of thy deceased 
lover, 

Compare them with the bettering of ihe 
time, 

And though they be outstripped i 
every pen, 

Reserve them for my love, not for their 
rhyme, 

Exceeded by the height of happier 
men. 

O, then vouchsafe me but this loving 
thought: 

‘‘Had my friend’s Muse grown with 
this growing age, 10 

A dearer birth than this his love had 
brought, 


To march in ranks of better equipage: 
But since he died and poets better 


prove, 
Theirs for their style I’l1 read, his for 
his love.’’ . 
\ ho wa a ‘ 
ed [bet XXXII 


Full many a glorious morning have I 
seen 

Flatter the mountain-tops with sover- 
elgn eye, 
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Kissing with golden face the meadows 
green, 

Gilding pale streams with heavenly 
alchemy ; 

Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 5 

With ugly rack on his celestial face, 

And from the forlorn world his visage 
hide, 

Stealing unseen to west with this dis- 


erace : 

Even so my sun one early morn did 
shine 

With all-triumphant splendor on my 
brow; 10 

But out, alack! he was but one hour 
mine; 


The region cloud hath masked him 
from me now. 

Yet him for this my love no wit dis- 
daineth ; 


Suns of the world may stain when 


heaven ’s sun staineth. 


gd 


O, how much more doth beauty beau- 
teous seem 
By that sweet ornament which truth 


doth give! 

The rose looks fair, but "fairer we it 
deem 

For that sweet odor which doth in it 
live. 

The canker-blooms have full as deep a 
dye 5 


As the perfuméd tincture of the roses, 

Hang on such thorns, and play as wan- 
tonly 

When summer’s breath their masked 
buds discloses : 

But, for their virtue only is their 


show, 
They live unwooed and unrespected 
fade, 10 


Die to themselves, Sweet roses do not 
SO; 

Of their sweet deaths are sweetest 
odors made: 

And so of you, beauteous and lovely 
youth, 

When that shall fade, my verse distills 
your truth. 
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LV 


Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 

Of princes, shall outlive this powerful 
rhyme; 

But you shall shine more bright in 
these contents 

Than unswept stone besmeared with 
sluttish time. 

When wasteful war shall statues over- 
turn, 5 

And broils root out the work of 
masonry, 

Nor Mars his sword nor war’s quick 
fire shall burn 

The living record of your memory. 

’Gainst death and all-oblivious enmity 

Shall you pace forth; your praise shall 
still find room 10 

Even in the eyes of all posterity 


_That wear this world out to the ending 


doom. 

So, till the judgment that yourself 
arise, 

You live in this, and dwell in lovers’ 
eyes. 


LXIV 


When I have seen by Time’s fell hand 
defaced 

The rich proud cost of outworn buried 
age; 

When sometime lofty towers I see 
down-razed 

And brass eternal slave to mortal rage ; 

When I have seen the hungry OpRan 
oain 

Advantage on the kingdom of tite 
shore, 

And. the firm soil win. of the watery 
main, 

Inereasing store with loss and loss with 
store ; 

When I have seen such interchange of 
state, 

Or state itself confounded to decay ; 10 

Ruin hath taught me thus to ruminate, 

That Time will come and take my love 
away. 

This thought is as a death, which can- 
not, choose 

But weep to have that which it fears to 
lose. 
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LXV 


Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor 
boundless sea, 
But sad mortality o’er-sways their 


power, 

How with this rage shall beauty hold a 
plea, 

Whose action is no stronger than a 
flower ? 

O, how shall summer’s honey breath 
hold out 5 

Against the wreckful siege af battering 
days, 

When rocks impregnable are not so 
stout, 

Nor gates of steel so strong, but Time 
decays? 


O fearful meditation! where, alack, 
Shall Time’s best jewel from Time’s 


chest lie hid? 10 
Or what strong hand can hold his swift 
foot back? 


Or who his spoil of beauty can forbid? 

O, none, unless this miracle have 
might, 

That in black ink my love may still 
shine bright. 


LXVI 


Tired with all these, for restful death 
I ery, 

As, to behold desert a beggar born, 

And needy nothing trimmed in jollity, 

And purest faith unhappily forsworn, 

And gilded honor shamefully mis- 
placed, 5 

And maiden virtue rudely strumpeted, 

And right perfection wrongfully dis- 
graced, 

And strength by limping sway disabléd, 

And art made tongue-tied by author- 
ity, 

And folly doctor-like controlling skill, 10 

And simple truth misealled simplic- 


_ ity, ‘ 
And eaptive good attending captain 
ill: 
Tired with all these, from these would 
I be gone, 


Save that, to die, I leave my love alone. 


ry LXXI 


No longer mourn for me when I am 


dead : 

Than you shall hear the surly sullen 
bell 

Give warning to the world that I am 
fied 

From this vile world, with vilest worms 
to dwell: 

Nay, if you read this line, remember 
not 5 


The hand that writ it; for I love you so 

That I in your sweet thoughts would 
be forgot 

If thinking on me then should make 
you woe. 

O, if, I say, you look upon this verse 

When I perhaps compounded am with 


clay, 10 

Do not so much as my ‘poor name re- 
hearse, 

But let your love even with my life 
decay, 

Lest the wise world should look into 
your moan 

And mock you with me after I am 
gone. 

san i writ 


That time of year thou mayst in me 
behold 

When yellow leaves, or none, or few, 
do hang 

Upon those boughs which shake against 
the cold, 

Bare ruined choirs, where late the 
sweet birds sang. 

In me thou see’st the twilight of such 
day 5 

As after sunset fadeth in the west, 

Which by and by black night doth take 
away, 

Death’s second self, that seals up all in 
rést 

In me thou see’st the glowing of such 
fire 

That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 

As the death-bed whereon it must ex- 
pire 11 

Consumed with that which it was nour- 
ished by. 
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This thou perceivest, which makes thy 
love more strong, 

To love that well which thou must 
leave ere long. 


/ABEXVI 


Farewell! thou art too dear for my 
possessing, 

And like enough thou knowest thy esti- 
mate: 

The charter of thy worth gives thee 
releasing ; 

My bonds in thee are all determinate. 

For how do I hold thee but by ity 
granting? 

And for that riches where is my ae. 
serving ? 

The cause of this fair gift in me is 
wanting, 

And so my patent back again is 
swerving. 

Thyself thou gavest, thy own worth 
then not knowing, 

Or me, to whom thou gavest it, else 


mistaking ; 10 

So thy great gift, upon misprision 
crowing, 

Comes home again, on better judgment 
making. 

Thus have I had thee, as a dream doth 
flatter, 

In sleep a king, but waking no such 
matter. 


Wxc 


Then hate me when thou wilt; if ever, 

: now ; 

Now, while the world is bent my deeds 
to cross, 

Join with the spite of fortune, make 
me bow, 


And do not drop in for an after-loss: 

Ah, do not, when my heart hath 
’seaped this sorrow, 5 

Come in the rearward of a conquered 
woe; 

Give not a windy night a rainy mor- 
row, 

To linger out a purposed overthrow. 

Tf thou wilt leave me, do not leave me 
last, 
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When other petty griefs have done 
their spite, 10 

But in the onset come: so shall I taste 

At first the very worst of fortune’s 
might, 

And other strains of woe, which now 
seem woe, 

Compared with loss of thee will not 
seem so. 


XCVII 


How like a winter hath my absence 


been 

From thee, the pleasure of the fleeting 
year ! 

What freezings have I felt, what dark 
days seen! 

What old December’s bareness every- | 
where! 

And yet this time removed was sum- 
mer’s time, 5 

The teeming autumn, big with rich in- 
crease, 

Bearing the wanton burden of the 
prime, 

Like widowed wombs after their lords’ 
decease: 


Yet this abundant issue seemed to me 
But hope of orphans and unfathered 


fruit ; 10 

For summer and his pleasures wait on 
thee, 

And, thou away, the very birds are 
mute; 

Or, if they sing, ’tis with so dull a 
cheer 


That leaves look pale, dreading the 


winter ’s near. 


XCVIII 


From you have I been absent in the 


spring, 

When proud-pied April dressed in all 
his trim 

Hath put a spirit of youth in every 
thing, 

That heavy Saturn laughed and leaped 
with him. 

Yet nor the lays of birds nor the 
sweet smell 5 


Of different flowers in odor and in hue 
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Could make me any summer’s story 
tell, 

Or from their proud lap pluck them 
where they grew; 

Nor did I wonder at the lily’s white, 

Nor praise the deep vermillion in the 


rose ; 10 

They were but sweet, but figures of 
delight, 

Drawn after you, you pattern of all 
those. 

Yet seemed it winter still, and, you 
away, 

As with your shadow I with these did 
play. 

CII 


My love is strengthened, though more 
weak in seeming ; 
I love not less, though less the show 


appear: 

That love is merchandized whose rich 
esteeming 

The owner’s tongue doth publish 
everywhere. 

Our love was new and then but in the 
spring 5 

When I was wont to greet it with my 
lays, 

As Philomel in summer’s front doth 
sing 

And stops her pipe in growth of riper 
days: 

Not that the summer is less pleasant 
now 

Than when her mournful hymns did 
hush the night, 10 

But that wild music burthens every 
bough 


And sweets grown common lose their 
dear delight. 

Therefore like her I sometime hold my 
tongue, 

Because I would not dull you with my 
song. 


CIV 


To me, fair friend, you never can be 
old, 

For as you were when first your eye 
I eyed, 
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Sugh seems your beauty still. Three 
winters cold 

Have from the forests shook three 
summers’ pride, 

Three beauteous springs to yellow au- 
tumn turned ~* 5 

In process of the seasons have I seen, 

Three April perfumes in three hot 
Junes burned, 

Since first I saw you fresh, which yet 
are green. 

Ah! yet doth beauty, like a dial-hand, 

Steal from his figure and no pace 
perceived; . 10 

So your sweet hue, which methinks 
still doth stand, 

Hath motion and mine eye may be 
deceived : 

For fear of which, hear this, thou age 
unbred : 

Ere you were born was_ beauty’s 
summer dead. 


CVI 


When in the chronicle of wasted time 

I see descriptions of the fairest wights, 

And beauty making beautiful old 
rhyme 

In praise of ladies dead and lovely 
knights, 

Then, in the blazon of sweet beauty’s 
best, 5 

Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, 

I see their antique pen would have 
expressed 

Even such a beauty as ‘you master now. 

So all their praises are but prophecies 

Of this our time, all you prefiguring ; 

And, for they looked but with divining 


eyes, 11 

They had not skill enough your worth 
to sing: 

For we, which now behold these pres- 
ent days, 

Have eyes to wonder, but lack tongues 
to praise. 

OVII 

Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic 
soul 

Of the wide world dreaming on things 
to come, 
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Can yet the lease of my true love con- 
trol, 

Supposed as forfeit to a confined doom. 

The mortal moon hath her eclipse en- 


dured 5 

And the sad augurs mock their own 
presage ; 

Incertainties now crown themselves 
assured 

And peace proclaims olives of endless 
age. 

Now with the drops of this most balmy 
time 

My love looks fresh, and Death to me 
subscribes, 10 


Since, spite of him, I’ll live in this 
poor rhyme, 

While he insults o’er dull and speech- 
less tribes; : 

And thou in this shalt find thy monu- 
ment, 

When tyrants’ crests and tombs of 
brass are spent. 


CXI 


O, for my sake do you with Fortune 


chide, 

The guilty goddess of my harmful 
deeds, 

That did not better for my life pro- 
vide 


Than public means which public man- 
ners breeds. 
Thence comes it that my name receives 


a brand, 5 
And almost thence my nature is sub- 
dued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s 
hand: 


Pity me then and wish I were renewed ; 
Whilst, lke a willing patient, I will 


drink 
Potions of eisel ’gainst my strong in- 
fection ; 10 


No bitterness that I will bitter think, 

Nor double penance, to. correct correc- 
tion. 

Pity me then, dear friend, and I as- 
sure ye 

Even that your pity is enough to cure 
me. 
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er coil CXVI 

«x | 

Let me not to the marriage of true 
minds 

Admit impediments. Love is not love 

Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove: 


O, no! it is an ever-fixéd mark 5 
That looks on tempests and is never 
shaken ; 


It is the star to every wandering bark,» 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his) 
height be taken. | 
Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy\ 
lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass 


come; 10 
Love alters not with his brief hours 
and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of 
doom. 


If this be error and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 


CXXIX 


The expense of spirit in a waste of 
shame 

Is lust in action; and till action, lust 

Is perjured, murderous, bloody, full of 


blame, 

Savage, extreme, rude, cruel, not to 
trust, 

Enjoyed no sooner but despised 
straight ; 5 

Past reason hunted, and no. sooner 
had 

Past reason hated, as a swallowed 
bait 

On purpose laid to make the taker 
mad ; 


Mad in pursuit and in possession So; 
Had, having, and in quest to have, 


extreme ; 10 
A bliss in proof, and proved, a very 
woe; 
Before, a joy proposed; behind, a 
dream. 


All this the world well knows; yet none 
knows well 

To shun the heaven that leads men to 
this hell. 
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My mistress’ eyes are nothing like the 
sun ; 

Coral is far more red than her lips’ red: 

If snow be white, why then her breasts 
are dun; 

If hairs be wires, black wires grow on 
her head. 

I have seen roses damasked, red and 
white, 5 

But no such roses see I in her cheeks; 

And in some perfumes is there more 
delight 

Than in the breath that from my mis- 
tress reeks, 

I love to hear her speak, yet well I 


know 
That music hath a far more pleasing 
sound ; 10 


I grant I never saw a goddess go; 

My mistress, when she walks, treads on 
the ground: 

And yet, by heaven, I think my love 
as rare 

As any she belied with false compare. 


CXLVI 


Poor soul, the center of my sinful 


earth, 

Thrall to these rebel powers that thee 
array, 

Why dost thou pine within and suffer 
dearth, 

Painting thy outward walls so costly 
gay? 

Why so large cost, having so slows a 
lease, 

Dost thou upon thy fading mansion 
spend ? 


Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 
Eat up thy charge? Is this thy body’s 


end? 

Then, soul, live thou upon thy serv- 
ant’s loss, 

And let that pine to aggravate thy 
store ; 10 

Buy terms divine in selling hours of 
dross ; 

Within be fed, without be rich no 


more: 
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So shalt thou feed on Death, that feeds 


w 


on men, 


And Death once dead, there’s no more 


dying then. 


JOHN DONNE 


DEATH 


Death, be not proud, 
have calléd thee 

Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not 
SO; 

For those whom -thou think’st thou 
dost overthrow 

Die not, poor Death; nor yet canst 
thou kill me. 

From rest and HY which but thy 
picture be, 5 

Much pleasure ; then from thee much 
more must flow; 

And soonest our best men with thee do 
go— 

Rest of their bones and souls’ delivery ! 

Thou ’rt slave to fate, chance, kings, 
and desperate men, 

And dost with poison, war, and sick- 
ness dwell; 10 

And poppy or charms can make us 
sleep as well 

And better than thy stroke. 
swell’st thou then? 

One short sleep past, we wake eter- 
nally, 

And Death shall be no more: Death, 
thou shalt die! 


though some 


Why 


WILLIAM DRUMMOND 
THE BOOK OF THE WORLD 


Of this fair volume which we World 


do name 

If we the sheets and leaves could turn 
with care, 

Of Him who it corrects, and did. it 
frame, 

We clear might read the art and wis- 
dom rare: 

Find out His power which wildest 
powers doth tame, 5 


His providence extending everywhere, 
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His justice which proud rebels doth 
not spare, 
In every page, no period of the same. 


But silly we, lke foolish children, rest 


Well pleased with colored vellum, 


leaves of gold, 10 

Fair dangling ribbands, leaving what 
is best, 

On the ereat Writer’s sense ne’er tak- 
ing hold; 

Of if by chance we stay our minds on 
aught, 

It is some picture on the margin 
wrought. 


JOHN MILTON 


ON HIS HAVING ARRIVED AT 
THE AGH OF TWENTY- 
THREE 


How soon hath Time, the subtle thief of 
youth, 

Stolen on his wing my _ three-and- 
twentieth year! 

My hasting days fly on with full 


career, 
But my late spring no bud or blossom 
shew’th. “adrewsOe 


Perhaps my semblance myight deceive 


the truth Delo ‘ee heg) 


That I to manhood am avrited bral near ; 


And inward ripeness doth much less 
appear, 

That some more timely-happy spirits 
endu’th. 

Yet, be it less or more, or soon or slow, 

It shall be still in strictest measure 


even 10 
To that same | lot, however mean or 
high, 


Toward which Time leads me, and the 
will of Heaven. 
All is, if I have grace to use it so, 


As ever in my great Task-Master’s eye. 


TO A VIRTUOUS YOUNG LADY 


Lady, that in the prime of. earliest 
youth . 

Wisely hast shunned the broad way 
and the green, 
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And with those few art eminently seen 

That labor up the hill of heavenly 
Truth, 

The better part with Mary and ce 
Ruth 

Chosen thou hast; and they that over- 
ween, 

And at thy growing virtues fret their 
spleen, 

No anger find in thee, but pity and ruth. 

Thy eare is fixed, and zealously attends 

To fill thy odorous lamp with deeds of 
light, 10 

And hope that reaps not shame. There- 
fore be sure 

Thou, when the Bridegroom with his 
feastful friends 

Passes to bliss at the mid-hour of 
night, 

Hast gained thy entrance, Virgin wise 
and pure. 


ON THE LATE MASSACRE IN 
PIEDMONT 


Avenge, O Lord, thy 
saints, whose bones 

Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains 
cold; 

Even them who kept thy truth so pure 
of old, 

When all our fathers worshipped 
stocks and stones, 

Forget not: in thy book record their 
groans 5 

Who were thy sheep, and in their 
ancient fold 

Slain by the bloody Piedmontese, that 
rolled 

Mother with infant down the rocks. 
Their moans 

The vales redoubled to the hills, and 
they | 

To heaven. Their martyred blood and 
ashes sow 10 

O’er all the Italian fields, where still 
doth sway 

The triple Tyrant; that from these may 


slaughtered 


STOW 

A hundredfold, who, having learnt thy 
way, 

Early may fly the Babylonian woe. 
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TO THE LORD GENERAL CROM- 


WELL, MAY 1652 


ON THE PROPOSALS OF CERTAIN MINIS- 
TERS AT THE COMMITTEE FOR PROPA- 
GATION OF THE GOSPEL 

Cromwell, our chief of men, who 

through a cloud 

Not of war only, but detractions rude, 

Guided by faith and matchless forti- 

tude, 

To peace and truth thy glorious way 

hast ploughed, 

And on the neck of crowned Fortune 

proud 5 

Hast reared God’s trophies, and his 

work pursued, 

While Darwen stream, with blood of 

Seots imbrued, 

And Dunbar field, resounds thy praises 

loud, 

And Woreester’s laureate wreath: yet 

much remains 

To conquer still; Peace hath her vic- 

tories 10 

No less renowned than War: new foes 

arise, 

Threatening to bind our souls with 

secular chains. 

Help us to save free conscience from 

the paw 

Of hireling wolves, whose Gospel is 

their maw. 


ON THE DETRACTION WHICH 
FOLLOWED UPON MY WRIT- 
ING CERTAIN TREATISES 


I did but prompt the age to quit their 
clogs 

By the known rules of ancient liberty, 

When straight a barbarous noise en- 
virons me 

Of owls and cuckoos, asses, apes, and 
dogs ; 

As when those hinds that were trans- 
formed to frogs 5 

Railed at Latona’s twin-born progeny, 

Which after held the Sun and Moon in 
fee. 

But this is got by casting pearl to hogs, 


That bawl for freedom in their sense- 


* less mood, 

And still revolt when Truth would set 
them free. , 10 

License they mean when they ery Lib- 
era: 

For who loves that must first be wise 
and good: | 

But from that mark how far they rove 
we see, 


For all this waste of wealth and loss of 
blood. 


ON HIS BLINDNESS 


When I consider how my light is spent 

Ere half my days in this dark world 
and wide, 

And that one talent which is death to 
hide 

Lodged with me useless, though my 
soul more bent 

To serve therewith my Maker, and 


present 5 

My true account, lest He returning 
chide, 

“Doth God exact day-labor, light 
denied ?’’ 

I fondly ask. But Patience, to pre- 
vent 

That murmur, soon replies, ‘‘God doth 
not need 

Kither man’s work or his own gifts. 
Who best 10 


Bear his mild yoke, they serve him 
best. His state 
Is kingly: thousands at his bidding 


speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without 
rest ; 
They also serve who only stand and 
wait.’’ geretesehe rc han? 
ww a ala \. ; : 


TO CYRIACK SKINNER 


Cyriack, this three years’ 
eyes, though clear, 

To outward view, of blemish or of 
spot, 


day these 


THE SONNET 
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Bereft of light, their seeing have for- 
got; 

Nor to their idle orbs doth sight ap- 
pear 

Of sun, or moon, or star, throughout 
the year, 5 

Or man, or woman. Yet I argue not 

Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor 
bate a jot 

Of heart or hope, but still bear up and 
steer 

Right onward. What supports me, 
dost thou ask? 

The conscience, friend, to have lost 
them overpled : 10 

In Liberty’s defense, my noble task, 

Of which all Europe rings from side 
to side. 

This thought might lead me through 
the world’s vain mask 

Content, though blind, had I no better 
guide. 


ON HIS DECEASED WIFE 


| 

Methought I saw my late espouséd 
saint 

Brought to me like Alcestis from the 
orave, 

Whom Jove’s great son to her glad 
husband gave, 

Rescued from Death by force, though 
pale and faint. 

Mine, as whom washed from spot of 
ehildbed taint 5 

Purification in the Old Law did save, 

And such as yet once more I trust to 


have 

Full sight of her in Heaven without 
restraint, 

Came vested all in white, pure as her 
mind. 

Her face was veiled ; yet to my fancied 
sight 10 


Love, sweetness, goodness, in her per- 
son shined 

So clear as in no face with more de- 
light, 

But, oh! as to embrace me she in- 
clined, ? 

I waked, she fled, and day brought 
back my night. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 
NUNS FRET NOT AT THEIR 
CONVENT’S NARROW ROOM 


Nuns fret not at their convent’s nar- 
row room; 

And hermits are contented with their 
cells ; 

And students with their pensive cita- 
dels ; 

Maids at the wheel, the weaver at his 


loom, 
Sit bithe and happy; bees that soar 
for bloom, 5 


High as the highest Peak of Furness 
Fells, 

Will murmur by the hour in foxglove 
bells: . 

In truth, the prison, unto which we 


doom 

Ourselves, no prison is: and hence for 
me, 

In sundry moods, ’twas pastime to be 
bound 10 

Within the sonnet’s scanty plot of 
ground ; 


Pleased if some Souls (for such there 
needs must be) 

Who have felt the weight of too much 
liberty, 

Should find brief solace there, as I 
have found. 


THE WORLD IS TOO MUCH WITH 


US 
The world is too much with us: late 
and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste 
our powers: 


Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a 
sordid boon! 

This Sea that bares her bosom to the 


moon; 5 

The winds that will be howling at all 
hours, 

And are up-gathered now like sleeping 
flowers ; 

For this, for everything, we are out of 
tune ; 
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It moves us not.—Great God! I’d 
rather be 

A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 10 

So might I, standing on this pleasant 
lea 

Have glimpses that would make me less 
forlorn ; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the 
sea ; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd 
horn. 


MOST SWEET IT IS 


Most sweet it is with unuplifted eyes 

To pace the ground, if path be there or 
none, 

While a fair region round the traveller 
lies 

Which he forbears again to look upon; 

Pleased rather with some soft ideal 
scene, 5 


The work of Fancy, or some happy — 


tone 
Of meditation, slipping in between 
The beauty coming and the beauty 


gone. 

—If Thought and Love desert us, from 
that day 

Let us break off all commerce with the 
Muse: 10 

With Thought and Love companions of 
our way— 

Whate’er the senses take or may re- 
fuse,— 

The Mind’s internal heaven shall shed 
her dews 


Of inspiration on the humblest lay. 


COMPOSED BY THE SEHA-SIDE 
NEAR CALAIS AUGUST 1802 


Fair Star of evening, Splendor of the 
west, 

Star of my Country !—on the horizon’s 
brink 

Thou hangest, stooping, as might seem, 
to sink 

On England’s bosom: yet well pleased 
to rest, 


Meanwhile, and be to her a glorious 


erest 5 
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Cgnspicuous to the Nations. Thou, I 
think, 

Shouldst. be my Country’s embleny, 
and shouldst wink, 

Bright Star! with laughter on her 
banners, drest 

In thy fresh beauty. 
dusky spot 

Beneath thee, that is England; there 


There! that 


she lies. 10 

Blessings be on you both! one hope, 
one lot, 

One life, one glory!—I, with many a 
fear 

For my dear Country, many heartfelt 
sighs, 

Among men who do not love her, linger 
here. 


IT IS A BEAUTEOUS EVENING, 
CALM AND FREE 


It is a beauteous evening, calm and 
free, 

The holy time is quiet as a Nun 

Breathless with adoration: the broad 
sun 

Is sinking down in its tranquillity; 

The gentleness of heaven broods o’er 
the: Sea: » 5 

Listen! the mighty Being is awake, 

And doth with his eternal motion make 

A sound like thunder—everlastingly. 

Dear Child! dear Girl! that walkest 
with me here, 

If thou appear untouched by solemn 
thought, _ 10 

Thy nature is not therefore less divine: 

Thou liest in Abraham’s bosom all the 
year, 

And worshipp ’st at the Temple’s inner 
shrine, 

God_ being ‘with thee when we know it 
not. 


COMPOSED UPON WESTMINSTER 
BRIDGE SEPT. 3 1802 


Earth has not anything to show more 
fair: 10% 

Dull would he be of soul who could 
pass by 


and 
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A sight so touching in its majesty: 
This city now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theaters, and 
temples he 6 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky ; 
All bright and glittering in the smoke- 
less air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendor, valley, rock, or 
hill; 10 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep! 
The river elideth at his own sweet will: 
Dear God! the very houses seem asleep ; 
And all that mighty heart is lying 
still! 


LONDON 1802 


Milton! thou shouldst be living at this 
hour: 

England hath need of thee: she is a fen 

Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and 
pen, 

Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and 
bower, 

Have forfeited their ancient English 
dower 5 

Of inward happiness. 
men ; 

Oh! raise us up, return to us again; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, 


We are selfish 


power. 
Thy soul was 18% a Star, and dwelt 
apart ; 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was 
like the sea: 10 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, 
SIEGE, 
So didst thou travel on life’s common 
way, 


In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 


NEAR DOVER, SEPTEMBER 1802 


Inland, within a hollow vale, I stood ; 

And saw, while sea was calm and air 
was clear, 

The coast of Franece—the coast of 
France how near! 

Drawn almost into frightful neighbor- 
hood. 
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I shrunk; for verily the barrier flood 

Was like a lake, or river bright any 
fair, 

A span of waters ; yet what power is 
there! 

What mightiness for evil and for good! 

Even so doth God protect us if we be 

Virtuous and wise. Winds blow, and 


waters roll, 10 

Strength to the brave, and Power, and 
Deity ; 

Yet in themselves are nothing! One 
decree 

Spake laws to them, and said that by 
the soul 

Only, the Nations shall be great and 
free. 


IT IS NOT TO BE THOUGHT OF 


It is not to be thought of that the Flood 
Of British freedom, which, to the open 
sea 


Of the world’s praise, from dark an- 


tiquity 

Hath flowed, ‘‘with pomp: of waters, 
unwithstood,’’ 

Roused though it be full often to a 
mood 

Which spurns the check of Bais 
bands, 

That this most famous Stream in bogs 
and sands 

Should perish; and to evil and to good 

Be lost for ever. In our halls is hung 

Armory of the invincible Knights of 


old: 10 
We must be free or die, who speak the 
tongue 


That Shakespeare spake; the faith and 
morals hold 

Which Milton held.—In everything we 
are sprung 

Of Earth’s first blood, have titles mani- 
fold. 


ON THE EXTINCTION OF THE 
VENETIAN REPUBLIC 


Once did she hold the gorgeous east in ~ 
fee; 

And was the safeguard of the west: 
the worth 
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Of Venice did not fall below her birth, | . GEORGE GORDON, LORD 


Venice, the eldest Child of Liberty. 

She was a maiden City, bright and 
free ; 5 

~ No guile seduced, no force could vio- 
late ; 

And when she took unto herself a 
Mate, 

She must espouse the everlasting Sea. 

And what if she had seen those glories 
fade, 

Those titles vanish, and that strength 
decay ; 10 

Yet shall some tribute of regret be paid 

When her long life hath reached its 
final day: 

Men are we, and must grieve when 
even the Shade 

Of that which once was great, is passed 
away. 


THOUGHT OF A BRITON ON THE 
SUBJUGATION OF SWITZER- 
LAND 


Two Voices are there; one is of the sea, 

One of the mountains; each a mighty 
Voice: 

In both from age to age thou didst 
rejoice, 

They were thy chosen music, Liberty ! 

There came a Tyrant, and with holy 
clee 5 

Thou fought’st against him; but 
hast vainly striven. 

Thou from thy Alpine holds at length 
art driven, 

Where not a torrent murmurs heard 
by thee. 

Of one deep bliss thine ear hath been 
bereft : 

Then cleave, O cleave to that which 


still is left ; 10 

For, high-souled Maid, what sorrow 
would it be 

That Mountain floods should thunder 
as before, 

And Ocean bellow from his rocky 
shore, 

And neither awful Voice be heard by 
thee! 


BYRON 


SONNET ON CHILLON 


Eternal Spirit of the chainless Mind! 

Brightest in dungeons, Liberty! thou 
aru: 

For there thy habitation is the heart— 

The heart which love of thee alone can 


bind; 
And when thy sons to fetters are con- 
signed— 5 


To fetters, and the damp vault’s day- 
less gloom, - 

Their country conquers with their 
martyrdom, 

And Freedom’s fame finds wings on 
every wind. 

Chillon! thy prison is a holy place, 

And thy sad floor an altar—for ’twas 
trod, 10 

Until his very steps have left a trace 

Worn, as if thy cold pavement were a 
sod, 

By  Bonnivard!—May none 
marks efface! 

For they appeal from tyranny to God. 


those 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
OZYMANDIAS 


I met a traveller from an antique land 

Who said: Two vast and trunkless legs 
of stone 

Stand in the desert. 
the sand, 

Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, 
whose frown, 

And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold 
command, 5 

Tell that its sculptor well those pas- 
sions read 

Which yet survive, stamped on these 
lifeless things, 

The hand that mocked them and the 
heart that fed: 

And on the pedestal these words ap- 
pear: 

‘““My name_is Ozymandias, king of 
kings: 10 


Near them, on 
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Look on my works, ye Mighty, and 


despair !”’ 

Nothing beside remains. Round the 
decay 

Of that colossal wreck, boundless and 
bare 

The lone and level sands stretch far 
away. 

JOHN KEATS 


ON FIRST LOOKING INTO CHAP- 
MAN’S HOMER 


Much have I traveled in the realms of 
gold, 

And many goodly states and kingdoms 
seen ; 

Round many. western islands have I 
been 

Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 

That deep-browed Homer ruled as his 
demesne ; 6 

Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud 
and bold: 

Then felt I like some watcher of the 
skies 

When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle 


eyes 11 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his 
men 
Looked at each other with a wild sur- 
mise— 


Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


ON A PICTURE OF LEANDER 


Come hither all sweet maidens soberly, 

Down-looking aye, and with a chas- 
tened light 

Hid in the fringes of your eyelids 
white, | 

And meekly let your fair hands joined 


e, 
As if so gentle that ye could not see, 5 
Untouched, a victim of your beauty 
bright, 


Sinking away to his young spirit’s 


night, 
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Sinking bewildered ’mid the dreary 
Sea: 

"Tis young Leander toiling to his 
death ; 

Nigh swooning, he doth purse his 


weary lips 10 
For Hero’s cheek, and smiles against 
her smile. | 


O horrid dream! see how his body dips 

Dead-heavy ; arms and shoulders gleam 
awhile: 

He’s gone; up bubbles all his amorous 
breath ! 


WHEN IT HAVE FEARS THAT I 
MAY CEASE TO BE 


When I have fears that I may cease to 
be 

Before my pen has gleaned my teeming 
brain, 

Before high-piléd books, in charact’ry, 

Hold like rich garners the full-ripened 


grain ; 

When I behold, upon the night’s 
starred face, 5 

Huge cloudy symbols of a high ro- 
mance, 

And think that I may never live to 
trace 

Their shadows, with the magic hand of 
chance ; 

And when I feel, fair creature of an 
hour! 

That I shall never look upon thee 
more, 10 


Never have relish in the faery power 

Of unreflecting love;—then on the 
shore } 

Of the wide world I stand alone, and 
think, 

Till Love and Fame to nothingness do 
sink, 


BRIGHT STAR! WOULD T WERE 
STEADFAST AS THOU ART 


Bright star! would I were steadfast as 
thou art— 

Not in lone splendor hung aloft the 
night, 
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And watching, with eternal hds apart, 

Like Nature’s patient, sleepless Hre- 
mite, 

The moving waters at their priestlike 

: task 5 

Of pure ablution round earth’s human 
shores, 

Or gazing on the new soft-fallen mask 
Of snow upon the mountains and the 
moors— . 
No—yet still steadfast, still unchange- 

able, 
Pillowed upon my fair love’s ripening 
breast, 10 
To feel for ever its soft fall and swell, 
Awake for ever in a sweet unrest, 
Still, still to hear her tender-taken 
breath, 
And so live ever—or else swoon to 
death. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING 


SONNETS FROM THE PORTU- 
GUESE 


1° 


I thought once how Theocritus had 
sung 

Of the sweet years, 
wished-for years, 

Who each one in a gracious hand ap- 
pears 


the dear and 


To bear a. gift for mortals, old or 
young : ) 

And, as I mused it in his. antique 
tongue, 5 

I saw, in gradual vision through my 
tears, 

The sweet, sad years, the melancholy 
years, 

Those of my own life, who by turns 
had flung 

A shadow across me. Straightway I 
was ’ware, , 

So weeping, how a mystic Shape did 
move 10 


Behind me, and drew me backward by 
the hair ; 


And a voice said in mastery, while I 
: strove, 
‘‘Guess now who holds thee?’’— 
‘Death,’ 1 said. -But. there; 
The silver answer rang: ‘‘ Not Death, 
but Love.’’ 


V 


I lift my heavy heart vp solemnly, 

As once Electra her sepulchral urn, 

And looking in thine eyes, I overturn 

The ashes at thy feet. Behold and see 

What a great heap of grief lay hid a 
me, 

And how the red wild sparkles dimly 
burn 

Through the ashen grayness. 
foot in scorn 

Could tread them out to darkness ut- 


If thy 


terly, 

It Grete ‘be well perhaps. But if in- 
ste 

Thou wait beside me for the wind to 
blow 10 


The gray dust up, ... those laurels 
on thine head, 

O my Beloved, will not shield thee so, 

That none of all the fires shall scorch 
and shred 

The hair beneath. Stand farther off 


then! go. 
VII 


The face of all the world is changed, I 
think, 

Since first I heard the footsteps of thy 
soul 

Move still, oh, still, beside me, as they 
stole 

Betwixt me and the dreadful outer 
brink 

Of obvious death, where I, who Haque 
to sink, 

Was caught up into love, and i Dent 
the whole 

Of life in a new rhythm. The cup of 
dole 

God gave for. baptism, I am fain to 
drink, 

And praise its sweetness, Sweet, with 
thee anear. 
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The names of country, heaven, are 


changed away 10 
For where thou art or shalt be, there 
or here; 
And this... this lute and song... 


loved yesterday, 

(The singing angels know) are only 
dear 

Because thy name moves right in what 
they say. 


XIV 


If thou must love me, let it be for 
nought 
Except for love’s sake only. Do not 


Say, 

‘*T love her for her smile—her look— 
her way 

Of speaking gently,—for a trick of 
thought 

That falls in well with mine, and certes 
brought 5 

A sense of pleasant ease on such a 
day = 

For these things in themselves, 
loved, may 

Be changed, or change for thee,—and 
love, so wrought, 

May be unwrought so. Neither love me 


Be- 


for 

Thine own dear pity’s wiping my 
cheeks dry,— 10 

A creature might forget to weep, who 
bore 

Thy comfort long, and lose thy love 
thereby ! 

But love me for love’s sake, that ever- 
more 

Thou may’st love on, through love’s 
eternity. 


XX 


Belovéd, my Belovéd, when I think 

That thou wast in the world a year ago, 

What time I sat alone here in the snow 

And saw no footprint, heard the silence 
sink 

No moment at thy voice, but, link by 
link, 5 

Went counting all my chains as if that 
SO 
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They never could fall off at any blow 

Struck by thy possible hand,—why, 
thus I drink 

Of life’s great cup of wonder! Won- 
derful, 

Never to feel thee thrill the day or 


night 10 
With personal act or speech,—nor ever 
eull 
Some prescience of thee with the blos- 
soms white 


Thou sawest growing! Atheists are as 
dull, 

Who cannot guess God’s presence out 
of sight. 


XXVI 


I lived with visions for my company 

Instead of men and women, years ago, 

And found them gentle mates, nor 
thought to know 

A sweeter music than they played to 
me. 

But soon their trailing purple was uy 
free 

Of this world’s 
silent grow, 

And I myself grew faint and blind be- 
low 

Their vanishing eyes. 
didst come—to be, 

Belovéd, what they seemed. 
shining fronts, 

Their songs, their splendors (better, 
yet the same, 10 

As river-water hallowed into fonts), 

Met in thee, and from out thee over- 
came 

My soul with satisfaction of all wants: 

Because God’s gifts put man’s best 
dreams to shame. 


dust, their lutes aid 


Then THOU 


Their 


XXXV 


If I leave all for thee, wilt thou ex- 
change 

And bé all to me? Shall I never miss 

Home-talk and blessing and the com- 
mon kiss 

That comes to each in turn, nor count 
it strange, 
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When I look up, to drop on a new 
range 5 

Of walls and floors, another home than 
this? 

Nay, wilt thou fill that place by me 
which is 

Filled by dead eyes too tender to know 
change ? 

That’s hardest. If to conquer love, has 
tried, 

To conquer grief, tries more, as all 
things prove ; 10 

For grief indeed is love and grief be- 
side. 

Alas, I have grieved so I am hard to 
love. 

Yet love me—wilt thou? Open thine 
heart wide, 

And fold within the wet wings of thy 
dove, 


MATTHEW ARNOLD 
SHAKESPEARE 
Others abide our question. Thou art 
free, 
We ask and ask—Thou smilest and art 
still, 
Out-topping knowledge. 
est hill 
Who to the stars uncrowns his majesty, 
Planting his steadfast footsteps in the 
sea, 5 
Making the heaven of heavens his 
_dwelling-place, 
Spares but the cloudy border of his 
base 
To the foiled searching of mortality : 
And thou, who didst the stars and sun- 
beams know, 


For the lofti- 


Self-schooled, self-scanned, self-hon- 
ored, self- secure, 10 

Didst tread on earth unguessed at. 
—Better so! 

All pains the immortal spirit must en- 
dure, 

All weakness which impairs, all griefs 
which bow, 

Find their sole voice in that victorious 
brow. 
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TO AN INDEPENDENT 
PREACHER 


WHO PREACHED THAT WE SHOULD BE 
“IN HARMONY WITH NATURE”? 


‘“In harmony with Nature’’? Restless 
fool, 

Who with such heat dost preach what 
were to thee, 

When true, the last impossibility— 

To be like Nature strong, like Nature 


cool :— 
Know, man hath all which Nature 
hath, but more, 5 
And in that more lie all his hopes of 
good. 


Nature is cruel, man, is sick of blood; 

Nature is stubborn, man would fain 
adore ; 

Nature is fickle, man v hath need of rest ; 

Nature forgives no debt, and fears no 
orave ; 10 

Man would be mild, and with safe con- 
science blest. 

Man must begin, know this, where Na- 


ture ends; 

Nature and man can never be fast 
friends. 

Fool, if thou canst not pass her, rest 
her slave! 


THE BETTER PART 


Long fed on boundless hopes, O° race 


of man, 

How angrily thou spurn’st all simpler 
fare ! 

Christ, some one says, was human as 
we are; 

No judge eyes us from Heaven, our sin 
to scan; 

We live no more, when we have done 
our span. 5 


‘Well, then, for Christ,’’ thou an- 
swerest, ‘‘who can care? 

‘‘From sin, which Heaven records not, 
why forbear ? 

‘*Live we like brutes our life without a 
plan!’’ 

So answerest thou; but why not rather 
say: 
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‘Hath man no second life ?—Pitch this 


one high! 10 

Sits there no judge in Heaven, our sin 
to see ?— 

More strictly, then, the inward judge 
obey ! 

Was Christ a man like us?—Ah! let us 
try 


If we then, too, can be such men as 
he!’’ 


THE AUSTERITY OF POETRY 


That son of Italy who tried to blow, 

Ere Dante came, the trump of sacred 
song, 

In his light youth amid a festal throng 

Sat with his bride to see a public show. 

Fair was the bride, and on her ron 


did glow 

Youth like a star; and what to Bay 
belong— 

Gay raiment, sparkling gauds, elation 
strong. 

A prop gave way! crash fell a plat- 
form! lo, 

’Mid_ struggling sufferers, hurt to 


death, she lay! 
Shuddering, they drew her garments 


off—and found 10 

A robe of sackcloth next the smooth, 
white skin. 

Such, poets, is your bride, the Muse! 
young, gay, 

Radiant, adorned outside; a hidden 
ground 


Of thought and of austerity within. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 
THE HOUSE OF LIFE 


Iv. Love-SicHt 


When do I see thee most, belovéd one? 

When in the light the spirits of mine 
eyes 

Before thy face, their altar, solemnize 

The worship of that Love through thee 
made known? 

Or when in the dusk hours, (we two 
alone, ) 5 
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Close-kissed and eloquent of still re- 
plies, 

Thy twilight-hidden glimmering visage 
hes, 

And my soul only sees thy soul its own? 

O love, my love! if I no more should 


see 
Thyself, nor on the earth the shadow 
of thee, 10 
Nor .image of thine eyes in any 
spring ,— 


How then should sound upon Life’s 
darkening slope 

The ground-whirl of the perished 
leaves of Hope, 


The wind of Death’s imperishable 
wing ? 
xu. THe Lovers’ WALK 


Sweet twining hedgeflowers wind- 
stirred in no wise 

On this June day; and hand that 
clings in hand :— 


Still glades ; and meeting faces scarcely 


fanned :— 

An osier-odored stream that draws the 
skies 

Deep to its heart; and mirrored eyes 
in eyes :— 5 

Fresh hourly wonder o’er the Summer 
land 


Of light and cloud; and two souls 
softly spanned 

With one o’erarching heaven of smiles 
and. sighs :— 

Even such their path, whose bodies lean 
unto 

Each other’s visible sweetness amor- 
ously — 10 

Whose passionate hearts lean by Love’s 
high decree 

Together on his heart for ever true, 

As the cloud-foaming firmamental blue 

Rests on the blue line of a foamless sea. 


xm. Youru’s ANTIPHONY 


‘*T love you, sweet: how can you ever 
learn 

How much I love you?’’ ‘You I at 
even so, 
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And so I learn it.’’ ‘‘Sweet, you can- 
not know 

How fair you are.’’ ‘‘If fair enough 
to earn 

Your love, so much is all my love’s 
concern.”’ 5 


‘My love grows hourly, sweet.’’ ‘‘ Mine 
too doth grow, 
Yet love seemed full so many hours 


ago !’? 

Thus lovers speak, till kisses claim their 
turn. 

Ah! happy they to whom such words as 
these 

In youth have served for speech the 
whole day long, 10 


Hour after hour, remote from the 
world’s throng, 

Work, contest, fame, all life’s confed- 
erate pleas,— 

What while Love breathed in sighs and 
silences 

Through two blent souls one rapturous 
undersong. 

xvin. Grnius IN Beauty 

Beauty like hers is genius. Not the call 

Of Homer’s or of Dante’s heart su- 
blime,— 

Not Michael’ s hand fankewtite the 
zones of time,— 

Is more with compassed mysteries 
musical ; 

Nay, not in Spring’s or Summer’s 
sweet footfall 5 

More gathered gifts exuberant Life be- 
queathes 


Than doth this sovereign face, whose | 


love-spell breathes 
Even from its shadowed contour on the 
wall. 
As many men are poets in their youth, 
But for one sweet-strung soul the wires 


prolong 10 
Even through all change the indomit- 
able song ; 


So in like wise the envenomed years, 
whose tooth 

Rends shallower grace with ruin void 
of ruth, 

Upon this beauty’ s power shall wreak 
no wrong. 
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a xxi. LOVE-SWEETNESS 

Sweet dimness of her loosened hair’s 
downfall 

About thy face; her sweet hands round 
thy head 

In gracious fostering union garlanded ; 

Her tremulous smiles; her glances’ 
sweet recall 

Of love; her murmuring sighs me- 
morial ; 5 

Her mouth’ s culled sweetness by thy 
kisses shed 

On cheeks and neck and eyelids, and so 
led 

Back to her FOUL which answers there 
for all:— 

What sweeter than these things, except 


the thing 
In lacking which all these would lose 
their sweet :— 10 
The confident heart’s still fervor; the 
swift beat 3 
And soft subsidence of the spirit’s 
wing, 
Then when it feels, in cloud-girt way- 
faring, 
The breath of kindred plumes against 
its feet? 
xxvi1. Mip-RapTure 


Thou lovely and beloved, thou my love; 

Whose kiss seems still the first; whose 
summoning eyes, 

Even now, as for our love-world’s new 


sunrise, 

Shed very dawn ; whose voice, attuned 
above 

All modulation of the pe ee inet 
dove, 


Is like a hand laid softly on the soul; 

Whose hand is like a sweet voice to 
control : 

Those worn tired brows it hath the 
keeping of :— 

What word can answer to thy word,— 
what gaze 

To thine, which now absorbs within its 
sphere 10 

My worshipping face, till I am mir- 
rored there 
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Light-cireled in a heaven of deep- 
drawn rays? 

What clasp, what kiss mine inmost 
heart can prove, 

O lovely and belovéd, O my love? 


xxxiv. THE Dark Guass 


Not I myself know all my love for thee: 

How should I reach so far, who cannot 
weigh 

To-morrow’s dower by gage of yester- 
day? 

Shall birth and death, and all dark 
names that be 

As doors and windows bared to some 
loud sea, 5 

Lash deaf mine ears and blind my face 
with spray ; 

And shall my sense pierce love,—the 
last relay 

And ultimate outpost of eternity ? 

Lo! what am I to Love, the lord of all? 

One murmuring shell he gathers from 


the sand,— 10 
One little heart-flame sheltered in his 
hand. 


Yet through thine eyes he grants me 
clearest eall 

And veriest touch of powers primordial 

That any hour-girt life may under- 
stand. 


LXvI. THE Heart or THE NIGHT 


From child to youth; from youth to 
arduous man; 

From lethargy to ‘fever of the heart ; 

From faithful life to dream- dowered 
days apart; 

From trust to doubt; from doubt to 
brink of ban ;— 

Thus much of change in one swift cycle 


ran 5 
Till now. Alas, the soul!—how soon 
must she 


Accept her primal immortality,— 
The flesh resume its dust whence it be- 
gan? 
O Lord of work and peace! O Lord of 
life! 
O Lord, the awful Lord of will! though 
Slate; 10 
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Even yet renew this soul with duteous 
breath : 

That when the peace is garnered in 
from strife, 

The work retrieved, the will regenerate, 

This soul may see thy face, O Lord of 
death! 


THE CHOICE. I 


Eat thou and drink; 
shalt die. 

Surely the earth, that’s wise being very 
old, 

Needs not our help. Then loose me, 
love, and hold 


LXXI, 


to-morrow thou 


Thy sultry hair up from my face; that 
: I 


May pour for thee this golden wine, 


brim-high, 5 
Till round the glass thy fingers glow 
like gold. 


We’ll drown all hours; thy song, while 
hours are tolled, 

Shall leap, as fountains veil the chang- 
ing sky. 

Now kiss, and think that there are 
really those, 

My own high-bosomed beauty, who in- 
crease — 10 

Vain gold, vain lore, and yet might 
choose our way! 

Through many years they toil; then on 


a day 
They die not,—for their life was death, 
—hbut cease; 


And round their narrow lips the mold 
falls close. 


Lxxu. THE CHOICE. II 

Watch thou and fear; to-morrow thou 
shalt die. 

Or art thou sure thou shalt have time 
for death? 

Is not the day which God’s word prom- 
iseth 

To come man knows not when? In yon- 
der sky, 

Now while we speak, the sun speeds 
forth: can I 5 

Or thou assure him of his goal? God’s 
breath 
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Even at this moment haply quickeneth 

The air to a flame; till spirits, always 
nigh 

Though screened and hid, shall walk 
the daylight here. 

And dost thou prate of all that man 


shall do? 10 

Canst thou, who hast but plagues, pre- 
sume to be 

Glad in his gladness that comes after 
thee? 

Will his strength slay thy worm in 
hell? Go to: 

Cover thy countenance, and watch, and 
fear. 


LxxuI. THE CHOICE. III 

Think thou and act; to-morrow thou 
shalt die. 

Outstretched in the sun’s warmth upon 
the shore, 

Thou say’st: ‘‘Man’s measured path is 
all gone o’er; 

Up all his years, steeply, with strain 
and sigh, 

Man clomb until he touched the truth ; 
and I, 5 

Even I, am he whom it was destined 
fore, 

How should this be? 
much more 

Than they who sowed, 
shouldst reap thereby? 

Nay, come up hither. From this wave- 
washed mound . 

Unto the furthest flood-brim look with 
me; 10 

Then reach on with thy thought tall it 
be drowned. 

Miles and miles distant though the re 
line be, 

And though thy soul sail leagues and 
leagues beyond,— 

Still, leagues beyond those leagues, 
there is more sea. 


Art thou then so 


that thou 


Lxxxvi. Lost Days 

The lost days of my life until to-day, 

What were they, could I see them on 
the street 
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Lig as they fell? Would they be ears 


of wheat 

Sown once for food but trodden into 
clay ? . 

Or golden coins squandered and still _ 
pay? 

Or drops of blood dabbling the puilty 
feet ? 

Or such spilt water as in dreams must 
cheat 

The undying throats of Hell, athirst 
alway ? 


I do not see them here; but after death 
God knows I know the faces I shall 
see, 


Each one a reer ary self, with low 
last bréath. .. 11 

‘‘T am thyself,—what hast thou done 
to me?’’ 

‘‘And I—and I—thyself,’’ - each 
one saith) 


**And thou thyself to all eer £3? 


xcvu. A SUPERSORIPTION 


| Look in my face; my name is Might- 


have-been ; 

I am also called No-more, Too-late, 
Farewell; 

Unto thine ear I hold the dead-sea 
shell 

Cast up thy Life’s foam-fretted feet 
between ; 

Unto thine eyes the glass where that 8 
seen 

Which had Life’s form and Love’s, lige 
by my spell 

Is now a shaken shadow intolerable, 

Of ultimate things unuttered the frail 


screen. 

Mark me, how still I am! But should 
there dart 

One moment through thy: soul the soft 
surprise 10 


Of that winged Peace which lulls the 
breath of sighs,— 

Then shalt thou see me smile, and turn 
apart 

Thy visage to mine ambush at thy 
heart, 

Sleepless with cold commemorative 
eyes. 


THE SONNET 
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ON REFUSAL OF AID BETWEEN | Better by far you should forget and 


NATIONS 


Not that the earth is changing, O my 
God! 

Nor that the seasons totter in their 
walk,— 

Not that the virulent ill of act and talk 

Seethes ever as a winepress ever trod,— 

Not therefore are we certain that the 
rod 5 

Weighs in thine hand to smite thy 
world; though now 

Beneath thine hand so many nations 


bow, 
So many kings:—not therefore, O. my 
God !— | 
But because Man is parcelled out in 
men 
To-day; because, for any wrongful 
blow, 10 
No man not stricken asks, ‘‘I would 
be told 


Why thou dost thus:’’ but his heart 
whispers then, 

‘‘He is he, I am I.’’ By this we know 

That the earth falls asunder, being old. 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 
REMEMBER 


Remember me when I am gone away, 

Gone far away into the silent land; 

When you can no more hold me by the 
hand, 

Nor I half turn to go, yet turning stay. 

Remember me when no more, day by 


day, 5 
You tell me of our future that you 
planned: 


Only remember me; you understand — 
It will be late to counsel then or pray. 
Yet if you should forget me for a while 


And afterwards. remember, do not 
erieve : 10 

For if the darkness and corruption 
leave 

A vestige of the thoughts that once I 
had, 


smile 
Than that you should remember and 
be sad. 


REST 


O Earth, lie heavily upon her eyes; 
Seal her sweet eyes weary of watch- 


ing, Earth; 
Lie close around her; leave no room 
for mirth 
With its harsh laughter, nor for sound 
of sighs. 
She hath no questions, she hath no re- 
sap ltes, go> SS 
Hushed in. and eurtained with a 


blesséd dearth 
Of all that irked her from the hour 
of birth; 
With stillness that is almost Paradise. 
Darkness more clear than noonday 
holdeth her, 
Silence more musical than any song; 
Even her very heart has ceased to stir: 
Until the morning of Eternity 12 
Her rest shall not begin nor end, but 
be; 
And when she wakes she will not think 
it, long. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWIN- 
BURNE 


COR CORDIUM 


O Heart of hearts, the chalice of love’s 
fire, 

Hid round with flowers and all the 
bounty of bloom; 

O wonderful and perfect heart, for 
whom 

The lyrist liberty made life a lyre; 

O heavenly heart, at whose most dear 


desire 5 
Dead love, living and singing, cleft his 
tomb, 


And with him risen and regent in 
death’s room 

All day thy choral pulses rang full 
choir ; 
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O heart whose beating blood was run- 
ning song, 

O sole thing sweeter than thine own 
songs were, 10 

Help us for thy free love’s sake to be 
free, 


True for thy truth’s sake, for thy 
strength’s sake strong, 

Till very liberty make clean and fair 

The nursing earth as the sepulchral 


sea. 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 


Crowned, girdled, garbed, and shod 
with light and fire, 

Son first-born of the morning, sover- 
eign star! 

Soul nearest ours of all, that wert most 
far, 

Most far off in the abysm of time, thy 
lyre 

divert highest above the dawn-enkin- 
dled quire 5 

Where all ye sang together, all that are, 

And all the starry songs behind thy 
car 

Rang sequence, all our souls acclaim 
thee sire. 

‘‘Tf all the pens that ever poets held 

Had fed the feeling of their masters’ 
thoughts,”’ 10 

And as with rush of hurtling chariots 

The flight of all their spirits were im- 


pelled 

Toward one great end, thy glory—nay, 
not then, 

Not yet mightst thou be praised enough 
of men. 


ON THE DEATHS OF THOMAS 
CARLYLE AND GEORGE ELIOT 


Two souls diverse out of our human 
sight 

Pass, followed one with love and each 
with wonder: 

The stormy sophist with his mouth of 
thunder, 

Clothed with loud words and mantled 
in the might 
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Of,darkness and magnificence of night ; 

And one whose eye could smite the 
night in sunder, 6 

Searching if hght or no light were 
thereunder, 

And found in love of loving-kindness 
light. 

Duty divine and Thought with eyes of 
fire 

Still following Righteousness with deep 


desire 10 
Shone sole and stern before her and 
above, 


Sure stars and sole to steer by; but 
more sweet. 

Shone lower the loveliest lamp for 
earthly feet, 

The light of httle children, and their 
love. 


GEORGE MEREDITH 
LUCIFER IN STARLIGHT 


Cn a starred night Prince Lucifer up- 
rose. 

Tired of his dark dominion, swung the 
fiend 

Above the rolling ball in cloud part 


screened, 

Where sinners hugged their spectre of 
repose. 

Poor prey to his hot fit of pride were 
those. . 5 

And now upon his western wing he 
leaned, 

Now his huge bulk o’er Afric’s Side | 
careened, 

Now the black planet shadowed Arctic 
SNOWS. 


Soaring through wider zones that 
pricked his sears 
With memory of the old revolt from 


Awe, 10 
He reached a middle height, and at the 
stars, 


Which are the brain of heaven, he 
looked, and sank. 

Around the ancient track marched, 
rank on rank, 

The army of unalterable law. 


THE SONNET 


ANDREW LANG 
THE ODYSSEY 
From the translation of the ODYSSEY 


As one that for a weary space has lain 

Lulled by the song of Circe and her 
wine 

In gardens near the pale of Proserpine, 

Where that Adgean isle forgets the 
main, 

And only the low lutes of love com- 
plain, 5 

And only shadows of wan lovers pine, 

As such an one were glad to know the 
brine > 

Salt on his lips, and the large air again, 

So gladly, from the songs of modern 


speech 

Men turn, and see the stars, and feel 
the free 10 

Shrill wind beyond the close of heavy 
flowers 

And through the music of the languid 
hours, 

They hear like ocean on a western 
beach 


The surge and thunder of the Odyssey. 


ALICE MEYNELL 


RENOUNCEMENT 


I must not think of thee; and, tired 
yet strong, 

I shun the love that lurks in all de- 
lhight— 

The love of thee—and in the blue 
Heaven’s height, 

And in the dearest passage of a song. 

Oh, just beyond the fairest thoughts 
that throng 5 

This breast, the thought of thee waits, 
hidden yet bright ; 

But it must never, never come in sight ; 

I must stop short of thee the whole 
day long. 

But when sleep comes to close each dif- 
ficult day, 
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When night gives pause to the long 
watch I keep, 10 

And all my bonds I needs must loose 
apart, 

Must doff my will as raiment laid 
away ,— 

With the first dream that comes with 
the first sleep 

I run, I run, [I am gathered to thy 
heart. 


THOMAS HARDY 
SHE, TO HIM 


When you shall see me in the toils of 


Time, © 

My lauded beauties carried off from 
me, 

My eyes no longer stars as in their 
prime, 

My name forgot of Maiden Fair and 
Free ; 

When, in your being, heart concedes 
to mind, 5 


And judgment, though you scarce its 
process know, 


Reealls the excellencies I onee en- 


shrined, 

And you are irked that they have with- 
ered so: 

Remembering mine the loss is, not the 
blame, 

That Sportsman Time but rears his 
brood to lull, 10 

Knowing me in my soul the very 
same— 

One who would die to spare you touch 
of ill !— 

Will you not grant to old affection’s 
claim 


The hand of friendship. down Life’s 
sunless hill? 


AT A LUNAR ECLIPSE 


Thy shadow, Earth, from Pole to Cen- 
tral Sea, 

Now steals along upon the Moon’s meek 
shine 
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In even monochrome and curving line 
Of imperturbable serenity. 
How shall I link such sun-cast sym- 


metry 5 
With the torn troubled form I know as 
thine, 


That profile, placid as a brow divine, 
With continents of moil and misery? 
And can immense Mortality but throw 
So small a shade, and Heaven’s high 


human scheme 10 

Be hemmed within the coasts yon are 
implies? 

Is such the stellar gauge of earthly 
show, 

Nation at war with nation, brains that 
teem, 

Heroes, and women fairer than the 


skies ? 


JOHN MASEFIELD 
IT MAY BESO: WITH US+ 


It may be so with us, that in the dark, 


When we have done with Time and 


wander Space, 
Some meeting of the blind may strike 


a spark, 

And to Death’s empty mansion give a 
erace. 

It may be that the loosened soul may 
find 5 

Some new delight of living without 
limbs, 


Bodiless joy of flesh-untramelled mind, 
Peace like a sky where starlike spirit 
Swims. 


It may be, that the million cells of 
sense, 

Loosed from their seventy years’ adhe- 
sion, pass 10 

Each to some joy of changed experi- 
ence, 

Weight in the earth or glory in the 
OTASS ; 


It may be that we cease; wé cannot tell. 
Even if we cease life is a miracle. 


1This poem and the following copyrighted 
1914 by The Maemillan eect Reprinted 
by permission. 
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ROSES ARE BEAUTY 


Roses are beauty, but I never see 

Those blood drops from the burning 
heart of June 

Glowing lke thought ‘upon the living 
tree, 

Without a pity that ease die so soon, 

Die into petals, like those roses old, 5 

Those women, who were summer in 
men’s hearts 

Before the smile upon the Sphinx was 
cold, 

Or sand had hid the Syrian and his 
arts. 

O myriad dust of beauty that lies thick 

Under our feet that not a single grain 

But stirred and moved in beauty and 
was quick 11 

For one brief moon and died nor lived 
again ; 

But when ‘the moon rose lay upon the 
oTass 

Pasture to living beauty, life that was. 


RUPERT BROOKE 
THE DEAD 


These hearts were woven of human joys 
and cares, 

Washed marvelously with sorrow, swift 
to mirth. 

The years had given them kindness. 
Dawn was theirs, 


And sunset, and the colors of the 
earth. 

These had seen movement, and heard 
music; known 5 


Slumber and waking; 
proudly friended ; 

Felt the quick stir of wonder; 
alone ; 

Touched flowers and furs and cheeks. 
All this is ended. 

There are waters blown by changing 
winds to laughter 

And ht by the rich skies, all day. And 


loved; gone 


sat 


after, 10 
Frost, with a gesture, stays the waves 
that dance 
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And wandering loveliness. He leaves a 
white 

Unbroken glory, a gathered radiance, 

A width, a shining peace, under the 


night. 


THE SOLDIER 


If I should die, think only this of me: 

That there’s some corner of a foreign 
field 

That is for ever England. There shall 
be 

In that rich earth a richer dust con- 
cealed ; 

A dust whom England bore, eld 
made aware, 

Gave, once, her flowers to love, née 
ways to roam, 


A body of England’s, breathing Eng- 


lish air, 

Washed hy the rivers, blest by suns 
of home. 

And think, this heart, all evil shed 
away, 


A pulse in the eternal mind, no less 
Gives somewhere back the thoughts by 


England given; i 

Her sights and sounds; dreams happy 
as her day; 

And laughter, learnt of friends; and 
gentleness, 

In hearts at peace, under an English 
heaven. 


HENRY WADSWORTH 
LONGFELLOW 


DIVINA COMMEDIA 
I 


Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 

A laborer, pausing in the dust and 
heat, 

Lay down his burden, and with rev- 
erent feet 

Enter, and cross himself, and on the 
floor 

Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 5 

Far off the noises of the world retreat ; 
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The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 
And leave my burden at this minster 


gate, 10 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed 
to pray, 


The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmurs dies away, 
While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


II / 


How strange the sculptures that adorn 
these towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded 
sleeves 

Birds build their nests; while canopied 
with leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised 


bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of 
flowers! 5 


But fiends and dragons on the gar- 
goyled eaves 

Watch the dead Christ between the liv- 
ing thieves, 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas 
lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and 
brain, 

What exultations trampling on despair, 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate 


of wrong, 11 
What passionate outery of a soul in 
pain, 


Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 
This medizval miracle of song! 


Il 


I enter, and I see thee in the gloom 
Of the long aisles, O poet saturnine! 
And strive to make my steps keep pace 


with thine. 

The air is filled with some unknown 
perfume ; 

The congregation of the dead make 
room ) 5 

For thee to pass; the votive tapers 
shine ; 

Like rooks that haunt Ravenna’s 


groves of pine 
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The hovering echoes fly from tomb to 
tomb. 

From the confessionals I hear arise 

Rehearsals of forgotten tragedies, — 10 

And lamentations from the crypts be- 
low ; 

And then a voice celestial that begins 

With the pathetic words, “‘ Although 
your sins 

As searlet be,’’ and ends with ‘‘as the 


IV 


With snow-white veil and garments as 
of flame, 
She stands before thee, who so long 


ago 

Filled thy young heart with passion 
and the woe 

From which thy song and all its splen- 


dors came; 
And while with stern rebuke she speaks 
thy name, 5 
The ice about thy heart melts as the 
snow : 
On mountain heights, and in swift 
overflow : 
Comes gushing from thy lips in sobs 
of shame. 

Thou makest full confession; and a 
gleam, 

As of the dawn on some dark forest 
east, 10 

Seems on thy lifted forehead to in- 
crease ; 

Lethe and EKunoé—the remembered 
dream 

And the forgotten sorrow—bring at 
last 

That perfect pardon which is perfect 
peace. 


V 


I lift mine eyes, and all the windows 
blaze 

With forms of Saints and holy men 

who died, 

Here martyred and hereafter glorified ; 

And the great Rose upon its leaves 
displays 

Christ’s Triumph, and the angelic 
roundelays, 5 


With splendor upon splendor multi- 

* plied; 

And Beatrice again at Dante’s side 

No more rebukes, but smiles her words 
of praise. 

And then the organ sounds, and un- 
seen choirs _ 

Sing the old Latin hymns of peace and 
love 10 

And benedictions of the Holy Ghost; 

And the melodious bells among the 
spires 

O’er all the house-tops and through 
heaven above 

Proclaim the elevation of the Host! 


VI 


O star of morning and of liberty! 

O bringer of the light, whose splendor 
shines 

Above the darkness of the Apennines, 

Forerunner of the day that is to be! 


The voices of the city and the sea, 5 
The voices of the mountains and the 
pines, 


Repeat thy song, till the familiar lines 

Are footpaths for the thought of Italy! 

Thy flame is blown abroad from all the 
heights, 

Through all the nations, and a sound 
is heard, . 10 

As of a mighty wind, and men devout, 

Strangers of Rome, and the new prose- 
lytes, 

In their own language hear thy won- 
drous word, 

And many are amazed and many doubt. 


CHAUCER 


An old man in a lodge within a park; 

The chamber walls depicted all around 

With portraitures of huntsman, hawk, 
and hound, . 

And the hurt deer. 
lark, 

Whose song comes with the sunshine 
through the dark 5 

Of painted glass in leaden lattice 
bound ; 

He listeneth and he laugheth at the 
sound, | 


He listeneth to the 
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Then writeth in a book like any clerk. 
He is the poet of the dawn, who wrote 
The Canterbury Tales, and his old age 
Made beautiful with song; and as I 


read 11 
I hear the crowing cock, I hear the 
note 
Of lark and linnet, and from every 
/ page 
Rise odors of ploughed field or flowery 
mead. 
SHAKESPEARE 


A vision as of crowded city streets, 

With human life in endless overflow; 

Thunder of thoroughfares; trumpets 
that blow 

To battle; clamor, in obscure retreats, 

Of sailors landed "from their anchored 
fleets ; 5 

Tolling of bells in turrets, and below 

Voices of children, and bright flowers 
that throw 

O’er garden walls their intermingled 
sweets ! 

This vision comes to me when I unfold 

The volume of the Poet paramount, 10 

Whom all the Muses loved, not one 
alone ;— 

Into his hands they put the lyre of 
gold, 

And, crowned with sacred laurel at 
their fount, 

Placed him as Musagetes on their 
throne. 


MILTON 


I pace the sounding sea-beach and be- 
hold 

How the voluminous billows roll and 
run, 

Upheaving and subsiding, while the 
sun 

Shines through their sheeted emerald 
far unrolled, 

And the ninth wave, slow gathering 
fold by fold 5 

All its loose-flowing garments into one, 

Plunges upon the shore, and floods the 
dun 
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Pale reach of sands, and changes them 
to gold. 

So in majestic cadence rise and fall 

The mighty undulations of thy song, 10 

O sightless bard, England’s Meonides! 

And ever and anon, high over all 

Uplifted, a ninth wave superb and 
strong, 

Floods all the soul with its melodious 
seas. 


NATURE 


As a fond mother, when the day is o’er, 

Leads by the hand her little child to 
bed, 

Half willing, half reluctant to be led, 

And leave his broken playthings on the 


floor, 
Still gazing at them through the open 
door, 5 


Nor wholly reassured and comforted 

By promises of others in their stead, 

Which, though more splendid, may not 
please him more; 

So Nature deals with us, and takes 


away 
Our playthings one by one, and by the 
hand 10 


Leads us to rest so gently, that we go 

Searece knowing if we wish to go or 
stay, 

Being too full of sleep to understand 

How far the unknown transcends the 
what we know. 


GEORGE SANTAYANA 


I WOULD I MIGHT FORGET THAT 
I AM I 


I would I might forget that I am I, 

And break the heavy chain that binds 
me fast, - 

Whose links about myself my deeds 
have cast. 

What in the body’s tomb doth buried 
he‘ 

Is boundless; ’tis the spirit of the sky, 5 

Lord of the future, hea of the 
Pas 
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And soon must forth, to know his own 
at last. 

In his large life to live, I fain would 
die. 

Happy the dumb beast, hungering for 
food, 


But calling not his suffering his own; 

- Blesséd the angel, gazing on all good, 11 

But knowing not he sits upon a throne; 

Wretched the mortal, pondering his 
mood, 

And doomed to know his aching heart 
alone. 


AS IN THE MIDST OF BATTLE 
THERE IS ROOM 


As in the midst of battle there is room 

For thoughts of love, and in foul sin 
for mirth; 

As gossips whisper of a trinket’s worth 

Spied by the death-bed’s flickering 
candle-gloom ; 

As in the crevices of Cesar’s tomb 5 

The sweet herbs flourish on a little 
earth: 

So in this great disaster of our birth 

We can be happy, and forget our doom. 

For morning, with a ray of tenderest 


joy 
Gilding the iron heaven, hides the 
truth, 10 
And evening gently woos us to employ 


Our grief in idle catches. Such is 
youth ; 

Till from that summer’s trance we 
wake, to find 


Despair before us, vanity behind. 


EDWIN ARLINGTON 
ROBINSON 


MONADNOCK THROUGH THE 
TREKS + 


Before there was in Egypt any sound 
Of those who reared a more prodigious 
means 


‘This poem and the following copyrighted 
1921 and 1925 by The Macmillan Company. 
Reprinted by permission. 
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For the self-heavy sleep of kings and 


queens 
Than hitherto had mocked the most 
renowned,— 
Unvisioned here and waiting to be 
found, 5 


Alone, amid remote and older scenes, 
You loomed above aneestral evergreens 
Before there were the first of us 


around. 

And when the last of us, if we know 
how, 

See farther from ourselves than we do 
now, 10 

Assured with other sight than hereto- 
fore 

That we have done « our fhotfiti best and 
worst ,— 

Your calm will be the same as when the 
first 


Assyrians went howling south to war. 


THE SHEAVES 


Where long the shadows of the wind 
had rolled, 

Green wheat was yielding to the change 
assigned ; 

And as by some vast magic undivined 

The world was turning slowly into 
gold. 

Like nothing that was ever bought 
sold 

It waited there, the body and #3 
mind ; 

And with a mighty meaning of a 
kind 

That tells the more the more it is not 
told. 

So in a land where all days are not . 
fair, 

Fair days went on till on another 
day 

A thousand golden sheaves were lying 


there, 11 

Shining and still, but not for long to 
stay— 

As if a thousand girls with golden 
hair 

Might rise from where they slept and 
20 away. 


THE SONNET 


EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 


HERE IS A WOUND THAT NEVER 
WILL HEAL? 


Here is a wound that never will heal, 
I know, 

Being wrought. not of a dearness and 
a death, 

But of a love turned ashes and the 

_ breath 

Gone out of beauty; never again will 

oTOW 


1 Copyright. 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923, by Edna 
St. Vincent Millay. | 
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The grass on that searred acre, though 
I sow 5 

Young seed there yearly and the sky 
bequeath 

Its friendly weathers down, for under- 
neath 

Shall be such bitterness of an old woe. . 

That April should be shattered by a 
oust, 

That August should be levelled by a 
rain, 10 

I can endure, and that the lifted dust 

Of man should settle to the earth again ; 

But that a dream can die, will be a 
thrust 

Between my ribs forever of hot pain. 


THE ODE 


An ode is a lyric in which a serious and dignified theme is built up in a 
succession of elaborate stanzas in a style of special stateliness. It is the form 
employed when the occasion appears to the poet highly momentous, arousing 
feelings and ideas of unusual solemnity and impressiveness. It is above all 
appropriate to occasions of great public or civic importance, the individual 
emotion of the poet being sunk in that of the large community for which he 
makes himself the mouthpiece. When Tennyson writes his ‘‘Ode on the Death 
of Wellington’’ he is expressing the general appreciation of the British people 
for that great soldier’s character and services; and Lowell, in the ‘‘ Commemora- 
tion Ode’’ echoes the emotion of the whole American nation as it emerges from 
its life and death struggle. The ode may properly be philosophical in its 
substance, provided the mood is sufficiently exalted, as in Wordsworth’s *‘Ode 
to Duty.’’ In this poem the personal element is transcended by the largeness 
of the idea which inspires it, and the same thing is true of Keats’s ‘‘Ode on a 
Grecian Urn.’’ But in Keats’s stanzas ‘‘To a Nightingale’’ or his ‘‘Ode on 
Melancholy’’ the emotions are so entirely personal and the style so different 
from the exalted or enthusiastic that it is very doubtful whether the poems 
should be characterized as odes. ‘The fact is that the term ode is sometimes 
loosely applied in English to lyrics that have none of its distinguishing prop- 
erties. The suggestion for this vague use is probably in the first place derived 
from Horace, whose four books of ‘‘Odes’’ contain light love-songs by the side of 
loftier lyric flights. In identifying an ode it is therefore well not to trust to the 
title but to look to the essential inspiration and style of the poem. The airy 
little stanzas of Robert Herrick are not what we now understand by odes, 
regardless of what the poet called them, whereas Spenser’s ‘‘Epithalamion’’ 
and Shelley’s ‘‘Hymn to Intellectual Beauty’’ must for their exalted tone and 
elaborate structure be put in the category of odes though they are not so 
entitled. 

With respect to form, odes fall into regular and irregular types. In the 
poetry of ancient Greece and Rome all odes were regular. In the simpler kind 
some particular stanza with lines of varying length was repeated an indefinite 
number of times till the thought was complete. This is called the homostrophic 
pattern, meaning that the strophes or stanzas are all alike. A great many 
English odes are constructed in this way, for it allows plenty of room for 
elaboration. Spenser’s ‘‘Epithalamion’’ is built up in a succession of very 
intricate but almost perfectly uniform stanzas on the model of the Italian 
canzone, and Shelley’s ‘‘Ode to the West Wind’’ offers another excellent 
example of intricacy within regularity, each stanza being something like a 
sonnet. 

The ancients also had a special kind of ode composed for recitation by a 
chorus to the accompaniment of music and dancing. The construction of this 
type of ode is extremely elaborate. The unit is a group of three stanzas called 
the strophe, the anti-strophe, and the epode, the metrical form of the first two 
being identical while that of the third is different. These three parts correspond 
to the movements of the accompanying dance, the uniformity of the first two 
being due to the symmetrical arrangement of the two halves of the chorus while 
the epode, being recited with the entire chorus at a stand, is set to an independ- 
ent measure. When the poet has completed his first section,-he may repeat it as 
often as he needs to, being careful to reproduce the stanzaic form line for line 
and foot for foot, and if he. is an English poet, rhyme for rhyme as well. 
Pindar, a Greek lyric poet of the classical age, employed this form to 
celebrate the victories of athletes at the various national games, and after 
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him this type of ode is called Pindarie. Though its complexity had a justification 
in the circumstances under which it was originally composed, its importation 
into modern literature is without any other purpose than to give some poets a 
chance to display their learning and technical skill. Nevertheless some fine 
Pindarie odes have been written in English, of which the most famous is Gray’s 
SDard. 

The odes of Pindar are so complicated and various in their construction that 
their regularity was entirely overlooked by some English poets. They were 
taken to be a series of stanzas in which the length of the lines, their number, and 
arrangement, were determined by the unrestricted pleasure of the poet, and 
on that assumption they were imitated. In this way arose the English irregular 
ode, or false Pindaric as it is sometimes called, a poem of elaborate but uneven 
stanzas, composed, like the true Pindaric, in language strikingly above that 
of ordinary life and filled with historical and mythological allusions. Such is 
Dryden’s ‘‘ Alexander’s Feast’’ and such, without the mythology, are many of 
the finest odes of the nineteenth century—Wordsworth’s ‘‘On the Intimations 
of Immortality,’’ Tennyson’s ‘‘On the Death of Wellington,’’ Lowell’s ‘‘Com- 
memoration Ode’’ and William Vaughn Moody’s ‘‘Ode in Time of Hesitation.’’ 
The advantage of the irregular form of ode is obvious enough in that it permits 
the poet to vary the rhythms and the lengths of each stanza in accordance with 
the idea that he wants to put into it, just as in writing a sentence or paragraph 
of prose. But like all forms which allow a great deal of freedom, it involves 
the risk of losing form. The absence of a precise plan may betray the writer 
into loose construction and it is no easy matter to vary the form from stanza 
to stanza and be sure that in each case the best arrangement has been found to 
suit the thought. 
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Ye learnéd sisters, which have often- 
_ times 

Beene to me ayding, others to adorne, 

Whom ye thought worthy of your 
eracefull rymes, 

That even the greatest did not greatly 
scorne 

To heare theyr names sung in your 
simple layes, 5 

But joyed in theyr praise; 

And when ye list your owne mishaps 
to mourne, 

Which death, or love, or fortunes wreck 
did rayse, 

Your string could soone to sheik 
tenor turne, 

And teach the woods and water to 
lament 10 

Your dolefull dreriment : 

Now lay those sorrowfull complaints 


aside, 

And having all your heads with girland 
crownd, 

Helpe me mine owne loves prayses to 
resound ; 

Ne let the same of any be envide: 15 


So Orpheus did for his owne bride: 

So I unto my selfe alone will sing; 

The woods shall to me answer, and my 
eccho ring. 


Early, before the worlds light giving 


lampe 
His golden beame upon the hils doth 
spred, 20 


Having disperst the nights uncheare- 
full dampe, 

Doe ye awake, and, with fresh lusty- 
hed, 

Go to the bowre of my belovéd love, 

My truest turtle dove: 

Bid her awake; for Hymen is awake, 25 

And long since ready forth his maske 
to move, 

With his bright tead* that flames with 
many a flake,? 

And many a bachelor * to waite on him, 
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In theyr fresh garments trim. 

Bid her awake therefore, and soone 
her dight,* 30 

For lo! the wishéd day is come at last, 

That shall, for al the paynes and sor- 
rowes past, 

Pay to her usury of long delight : 

And whylest she doth her dight, 

Doe ye to her of joy and solace ® sing, 

That all the woods may answer, and 
your eccho ring. 36 


Bring with you all the nymphes that 
you can heare, 

Both of the rivers and the forrests 
oreene, 3 

And of the sea that neighbours to her 
neare, 

Al with gay girlands goodly wel be- 
seene.® 40 

And let them also with them bring in 
hand 

Another gay girland, 

For my fayre love, of lillyes and of 


roses, 

Bound truelove wize with a blew silke 
riband. 

And let them make great store of 
bridale poses, 45 

And let them eeke bring store of other 
flowers, 


To deck the bridale bowers. 

And let the ground whereas her foot 
shall tread, 

For feare the stones her tender foot 
should wrong, 

Be strewed with fragrant flowers all 
along, 50 

And diapred lyke the discolored mead.” 

Which done, doe at her chamber dore 
awayt, 

For she will waken strayt ; 

The whiles doe ye this song unto her 


sing, 
The woods shall to you answer, and 
your eccho ring. 55 


Ye nymphes of Mulla, which with care- 
full heed 
The silver sealy trouts doe tend full 


well, 
“dress _ 5 pleasure 
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And greedy pikes which use therein to 
feed, 
(Those trouts and pikes all others doo 


excell) 
And ye likewise which keepe the rushy 
lake, 60 


Where none doo fishes take, 

Bynd up the locks the which hang 
scattered light, 

And in his waters, which your mirror 
make, 

Behold your faces as the christall 
bright, 

That when you come whereas my love 
doth lie, 65 

No blemish she may spie. 

And eke ye lightfoot mayds which 
keepe the dere 

That on the hoary mountayne use to 
towre, 
And the wylde wolves, 
them to devoure, 
With your steele darts doo chace from 
comming neer, 70 

Be also present heere, 

To helpe to decke her, and to help to 
sing, 

That all the woods may answer, and 
your eccho ring. 


which seeke 


Wake now, my love, awake! for it is 


time: 
The rosy Morne long since left Tithones 
bed, 75 
All ready to her silver coche to 
clyme, 


And Pheebus gins to shew his glorious 
hed. 

Hark how the cheerefull birds do 
ehaunt theyr laies, 

And earroll of loves praise! 

The merry larke hir mattins sings 


aloft, 80 

The thrush replyes, the mavis descant 
playes, 

The ouzell shrills, the ruddock warbles 
soft, 

So goodly all agree, with sweet con- 
sent," 


To this dayes merriment. 
Ah! my deere love, why doe ye sleepe 
thus long, 85 
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When meeter were that ye should now 
awake, 

T’ awayt the comming of your joyous 
make,’ 

And hearken to the birds love-learnéd 
song, 

The deawy leaves among ? 

For they of joy and pleasance to you 
sing, 90 

That all the woods them answer, and 
theyr eccho ring. 


My love is now awake out of her 
dreame, 

And her fayre eyes, like stars that 
dimméd were 

With darksome cloud, 
theyr goodly beams 

More bright then Hesperus his head 


now shew 


doth rere. 95 
Come now, ye damzels, daughters of 
delight, 


Helpe quickly her to dight. 
But first come ye, fayre Houres, which 


were begot, 
In Joves sweet paradice, of Day and 
Night, 99 


Which doe the seasons of the year allot, 

And al that ever in this world is fayre 

Do make and still repayre. 

And ye three handmayds 
Cyprian Queene, 

The which doe still adorne her beauties 
pride, 

Helpe to addorne my _ beautifullest 
bride: 105 

And as ye her array, still throw be- 
tweene 

Some graces to be seene: 

And as ye use to Venus, to her sing, 

The whiles the woods shal answer, and 
your eccho ring. 


of the 


Now-is my love all ready forth to 
come: 110 

Let all the virgins therefore well awayt, 

And ye fresh boyes, that tend upon 
her groome, 

Prepare your selves, for he is com- 
ming strayt. 

Set all your things in seemely good 
aray, 
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Fit for so joyfull day, 115 

The joyfulst day that ever sunne did 
see. 


Faire Sun, shew forth thy favourable 


ray, 

And let thy lifull heat not fervent be, 

For feare of burning her sunshyny 
face, | 

Her beauty to disgrace. 120 

O fayrest Phcebus, father of the Muse, 

If ever I did honour thee aright, 

Or sing the thing that mote thy mind 
delight, 

Doe not thy servants simple boone re- 
fuse, 

But let this day, let this one day be 
myne, 125 

Let all the rest be thine. 

Then I thy soverayne prayses loud wil 
sing, 

That all the woods shal answer, and 
theyr eecho ring. 


Harke how the minstrels gin to shrill 


aloud 

Their merry musick that resounds 
from far, 130 

The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling 
eroud,* 

That well agree withouten breach or 
jar 


But most of all the damzels doe delite, 
When they their tymbrels smyte, 
And thereunto doe daunce and earrol 


sweet, 135 
That all the sences they doe ravish 
quite, 


The whyles the boyes run up and 
downe the street, 

Crying aloud with strong confuséd 
noyce, 

As if it were one voyce? 

‘‘Hymen, I6 Hymen, Hymen,’’ they do 


shout, : 140 
That even to the heavens theyr shout- 
ing shrill 


Doth reach, and all the firmament doth 
fill ; 
To which the people, standing all 


about, 
As in approvance doe thereto applaud, 
And loud advaunce her laud, 145 
1 fiddle 
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And evermore they ‘‘ Hymen, Hymen’’ 
sing, 

That al the woods them answer, and 
theyr eccho ring. 

Loe! where she comes along with 

portly * pace, 

Lyke Pheebe, from her chamber of the 
east, 

Arysing forth to run her mighty race, 

Clad all in white, that seemes * a virgin 


best. | 151 
So well it her beseemes, that ye would 
weene * 


Some angell she had beene. 
Her long loose yellow locks lyke golden 


wyre, 
Sprinckled with perle, and perling 
flowres atweene, 155 


Doe lyke a golden mantle her attyre, 

And being crowned with a girland 
greene, 

Seeme lyke some mayden queene. 

Her modest eyes, abashéd to behold 

So many gazers as on her do stare, 160 

Upon the lowly ground affixéd are; 

Ne dare lift up her countenance too 
bold, 

But blush to heare her prayses sung so 
loud, 

So farre from being proud. 

Nathlesse doe ye still loud her prayses 
sing, 165 

That all the woods may answer, and 
your eccho ring. 


Tell me, ye merchants daughters, did 
ye see 

So fayre a creature in your towne be- 
fore, 

So sweet, so lovely, and so mild as she, 

Adornd with beautyes grace and 
vertues store ? 170 

Her goodly eyes lyke saphyres shining 
bright, 

Her forehead yvory white, 

Her cheekes lyke apples which the sun 
hath rudded, 

Her lips lyke cherryes charming men 


to byte, 
Her brest like to a bowle of creame 
uncrudded,°® . 175 


*dignified *suits ‘believe ‘°* uncurdled 
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Her paps lyke lyllies budded, 


Her snowie necke lyke to a marble 


towre, 
And all her body like a pallace fayre, 
Ascending uppe, with many a stately 


Stayre, 
To honors seat and chastities sweet 
bowre. : 180 
Why stand ye still, ye virgins, in 
amaze, 


Upon her so to gaze, 

Whiles ye forget your former lay to 
sing, 

To which the woods did answer, and 
your eccho ring. 


But if ye saw that which no eyes can 


see, 185 

The inward beauty of her lively 
spright,* 

Garnisht with heavenly guifts of high 
degree, 

Much more then would ye wonder at 
that sight, 

And stand astonisht lyke to those which 
red ? , 

Medusaes mazeful hed. 190 

There dwels sweet Love and constant 
Chastity, 

Unspotted Fayth, and comely Woman- 
hood, 


Regard of Honour, and mild Modesty ; 

There Vertue raynes as queene in royal 
throne, 

And giveth lawes alone, 195 

The which the base affections doe obay, 

And yeeld theyr services unto her will; 

Ne thought of thing uncomely ever 
may 

Thereto approch to tempt her mind to 
ill. 


Had ye once seene these her celestial 
threasures, 200 

And unrevealéd pleasures, 

Then would ye wonder, and her prayses 
sing, 

That al the woods should answer, and 
your echo ring. 


Open the temple gates unto my love, 
Open them wide that she may enter 


in, 205 
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And all the postes adorne as doth be- 
hove, 

And all the pillours deck with girlands 
trim, 

For to receyve this saynt with honour 
dew, 

That commeth in to you. 

With trembling steps and humble rev- 


erence, 210 
She commeth in before th’ Almighties 
vew: 


Of her, ye virgins, learne obedience, 

When so ye come into those holy 

places, 

To humble your proud faces. 

Bring her up to th’ high altar, that she 
may 215 

The sacred ceremonies there partake, 

The which do endlesse matrimony 
make ; 

And let the roring organs loudly play 

The praises of the Lord in lively notes, 

The whiles with hollow throates 220 

The choristers the joyous antheme sing, 

That al the woods may answere, and 
their eeccho ring. 


Behold, whiles she before the altar 


stands, 

Hearing the holy priest that to her 
speakes, _ 

And blesseth her with his two happy 
hands, 225 

How the red roses flush up in her 
cheekes, 

And the pure snow with goodly vermill 
stayne, 


Like crimsin dyde in grayne: 

That even th’ angels, which continually 

About the sacred altare doe remaine,230 

Forget their service and about her fly, 

Ofte peeping in her face, that seemes 
more fayre, 

The more they on it stare. 

But her sad eyes, still fastened on the 
ground, 

Are governéd with goodly modesty, 235 

That suffers not one looke to glaunce 
awry, 

Which may let in a little thought un- 
sownd. 

Why blush ye, love, to give to me your 
hand, 
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The pledge of all our band? ? 

Sing, ye sweet angels, Alleluya sing, 240 

That all the woods may answere, and 
your eccho ring. 


Now al is done; bring home the bride 


| againe, 

Bring home the triumph of our vic- 
tory, 

Bring home with you the glory of her 
gaine, 

With joyance bring her, and with 
jollity. 245 

Never had man more joyfull day then 
this, 


Whom heaven would heape with blis. 

Make feast therefore now all this live 
long day ; 

This day for ever to me holy is; 

Poure out the wine without restraint 


or stay, 250 
Poure not by cups, but by the belly 
full, 


Poure out to all that wull, 
And sprinkle all the postes and wals 


with wine, 

That they may sweat, and drunken be 
withall. 

Crowne ye God Bacchus with a coro- 
nall. 255 

And Hymen also crowne with wreathes 
of vine; 

And let the Graces daunce unto the 
rest, 


For they can doo it best: 

The whiles the maydens doe theyr 
carroll sing, 

To which the woods shal answer, and 
theyr eecho ring. 260 


Ring ye the bels, ye yong men of the 


towne, 

And leave your wonted labors for this 
day: 

This day is holy; doe ye write it 
downe, 


That ye for ever it remember may. 

This day the sunne is in his chiefest 
hight, 265 

With Barnaby the bright,? 

From whence declining daily by de- 
orees, 
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He somewhat loseth of his heat and 
hight, 
When once the Crab behind his back 


he sees. ° 

But for this time it ill ordainéd 
was, SIAN 1270 

To chose the longest day in all the 
yeare, 

And shortest night, when longest fitter 
“weare: 

Yet never day so long, but late would 
_ passe. 

Ring ye the bels, to make it weare 
away, 

And bonefiers maa all day, 275 

And daunece about them, and about 
them sing: 


That all the woods may answer, and 
your eccho ring. 


Ah! when will this long weary day 


have end, 

And lende me leave to come unto my 
love? . 

How slowly do the houres theyr num- 
bers spend! 280. 

How slowly does sad Time his feathers 
move! 

Hast thee, O fayrest planet, to thy 


home 
Within the westerne fome: 
Thy tyréd steedes lone since have need 


of rest. 
Long though it be, at last I see it 
gloome, 285 


And the bright evening star with 
gvolden creast 

Appeare out of the east. 

Fayre childe of beauty, glorious lampe 
of love, 

That all the host of heaven in rankes 
doost lead, 

And guydest lovers through the nightes 


dread, 290 
How chearefully thou lookest’ from 
above, 


And. seemst to laugh atweene thy 
twinkling light, 

As joying in the sight 

Of these glad many, which for joy doe 


sing, 
That all the woods them answer, and 
their echo ring! 295 
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Now ceasse, ye damsels, your delights 


-forepast; . 

Enough is it that all the day was 
youres: 

Now day is doen, and night is nighing 
fast: 

Now bring the bryde into the brydall 
boures. 

The night is come, now soone her dis- 
aray, 300 


And in her bed her lay; 

Lay her in lillies and in violets, 

And silken courteins over her display, 

And odourd sheetes, and Arras cover- 
lets. 

Behold how goodly my faire love does 
ly, | 305 

In proud humility! 

Like unto Maia, when as Jove her 
tooke 

In Tempe, lying on the flowry gras, 

Twixt sleepe and wake, after she weary 
was * 

With bathing in the Acidalian brooke. 

Now it is night, ye damsels may be 
gon, 311 

And leave my love alone, 

And leave likewise your former lay to 
sing: 

The woods no more shal answere, nor 
your echo ring. 


Now welcome, night! thou night so long 


expected, . 315 

That long daies labour doest at last 
defray, 

And all my cares, which cruell Love 
collected, 

Hast sumd in one, and caneelléd for 
aye: } 

Spread thy broad wing over my love 
and me, 


That no man may us see, 320 

And in thy sable mantle us enwrap, 

From feare of perrill and foule horror 
free. 

Let no false treason seeke us to entrap, 

Nor any dread disquiet once annoy 

The safety of our joy: 325 

But let the night be calme and quiet- 
some, 

Without tempestuous storms or sad 
afray: 
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Lyke as when Jove with fayre Alemena 
lay, 

When he begot the great Tirynthian 
eroome: 

Or lyke as when he with thy selfe did 
lie, 330 

And begot Majesty. 

And let the mayds and yongmen cease 
to sing: 

Ne let the woods them answer, nor 
theyr eccho ring. 


Let no lamenting cryes, nor doletull 


teares, 

Be heard all night within, nor yet with- 
out: 335 

Ne let false whispers, breeding hidden 
feares, 

Breake gentle sleepe with misconceivéd 
dout. 


Let no deluding dreames, nor dread- 
ful sights, 

Make sudden sad affrights ; 

Ne let house-fyres, nor lightnings help- 
lesse + harmes, 340 

Ne let the Pouke, nor other evill 
sprights, 

Ne let mischivous witches with theyr 
charmes, 

Ne let hob goblins, names whose sense 
we see not, . 

Fray ? us with things that be not. 

Let not the shriech oule, nor the storke 


be heard, 345 
Nor the night raven that still deadly 
yels, 


Nor damnéd ghosts ecald up with 

mighty spels, 

Nor griesly vultures make us once 

affeard : 

Ne let th’ unpleasant quyre of frogs 

still croking 

Make us to wish theyr choking. 350 

Let none of these theyr drery accents 
sing ; 

Ne let the woods them answer, nor 
theyr eecho ring. 


But let stil Silence trew night watches 
keepe, 

That sacred Peace may in assurance 
rayne, 
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And tymely Sieep, when it is tyme to 
sleepe, 355 

May poure his limbs forth on your 
pleasant playne, 

The while an hundred little wingéd 
loves, 

Like divers fethered doves, 

Shall fly and flutter round about our 


bed, 
And in the secret darke, that none re- 
proves, 360 


Their prety stealthes shall worke, and 
snares shal spread 

To filch away sweet snatches of delight, 

Coneceald through covert night. 

Ye sonnes of Venus, play your sports 
at will: 

For greedy Pleasure, carelesse of your 
toyes, 365 

Thinks more upon her paradise of 
joyes, 

Then what ye do, albe it good or ill. 

All night therefore attend your merry 
play, 

For it will soone be day: 

Now none doth hinder you, that say 
or sing, 370 

Ne will the woods now answer, nor 
your eccho ring. 


Who is the same which at my window 
peepes? 

Or whose is that faire face that shines 
so bright? 

Is it not Cinthia, she that never sleepes, 

But walkes about high heaven al ‘the 
night ? 375 

O fayrest goddesse, do thou not envy 

My love with me to spy: 

For thou likewise didst love, though 
now unthought, 

And for a fleece of woll, which privily 

The Latmian shephard once unto thee 
brought, 380 

His pleasures with thee wrought. 

Therefore to us be favorable now; 

And sith of wemens labours thou hast 
charge, 

And generation goodly dost enlarge, 

Eneline thy will t’ effect our wishfull 
vow, 385 

And the chast wombe informe with 
timely seed, 
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That may our comfort breed: 

Till which we cease our hopefull hap 
to sing, 

Ne let the woods us answere, nor our 
eccho ring. 


And thou, great Juno, which with 


awful might 390 

The lawes of wedlock still dost patron- 
ize, 

And the religion of the faith first 
plght 

With sacred rites hast taught to sol- 
emnize, 


And eeke for comfort often calléd art 


. Of women in their smart, 395 


Eternally bind thou this lovely band, 

And all thy blessings unto us impart. 

And thou, glad Genius, in whose gentle 
hand 

The bridale bowre and geniall bed re- 


maine, 

Without blemish or staine, 400 

And the sweet pleasures of theyr loves 
delight 

With secret ayde doest succour and 
supply, 

Till they bring forth the fruitfull 
progeny, 

Send us the timely fruit of this same 
night. 

And thou, fayre Hebe, and thou, 
Hymen free, 405 


Grant that it may so be. 
Til which we cease your further prayse 


to sing, 
Ne any woods shal answer, nor your 
eccho ring. 


And ye high heavens, the temple of the 


gods, 

In which a thousand torches flaming 
bright 410 

Doe burne, that to us wretched earthly 
clods 

In dreadful darknesse lend. desiréd 
light, 

And all ye powers which in the same 
remayne, 


More then we men can fayne,? 
Poure out your blessing on us pleén- 
tiously, — 415 
1 imagine 
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And happy influence upon us raine, 

That we may raise a large posterity, 

-~ Which from the earth, which they may 
long’ possesse 

With lasting happinesse, 

Up to your haughty pallaces may 


mount, 420 
And for the guerdon of theyr glorious 
merit, 


May heavenly tabernacles there inherit, 
Of blesséd saints for to inerease the 


count. 

So let us rest, sweet love, in hope of 
this, 

And eease till then our tymely joyes to 
sing: 425 


The woods no more us answer, nor our 
eccho ring. 


Seng, made in lieu of many ornaments 

With which my love should duly have 
bene dect, 

Which cutting off through hasty * acci- 
dents, 

Ye would not stay your dew time to 
expect; 430 

But promist both to recompens, 

Be unto her a goodly ornament, 

And for * short time an endlesse moni- 
ment, 


PROTHALAMION 


Calme was the day, and through the 
trembling ayre 

Sweete breathing Zephyrus did softly 
play, 

A gentle spirit, that lightly did delay 

Hot Titans beames, which then did 
olyster fayre: 

When I, whom sullein care, 

Through discontent of my long Geuit 
lesse stay 


In prinees court, and expectation vayne 


Of idle hopes, which still doe fly away, 

Like empty shaddowes, did aflict my 
brayne, 

Walkt forth to ease my payne 10 


Along the shoare of silver streaming” 


Themmes ; 


1 due to haste 2 await S instead of 
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Whose rutty* bancke, the which his 
river hemmes, 

Was paynted all with variable flowers, 

And all the meades adornd with 
daintie gemmes, 

Fit to decke maydens bowres, 15 

And crowne their paramours, 

Against the brydale day, which is not 
long: ° 

Sweete Themmes, runne softly, till I 

end my song. 


There, in a meadow, by the rivers side, 

A flocke of nymphes I chauncéd to 
espy, 20 

All lovely daughters of the flood there- 
by, 

With goodly greenish locks all loose 
untyde, 

As each had bene a bryde: 

And each one had a little wicker 
basket, 

Made of fine twigs entrayléd curiously, 

In which they gathered flowers to fill 
their flasket ; 26 

And with fine fingers cropt full 
feateously ° 

The tender stalkes on hye. 

Of every sort, which in that meadow 


orew, 
They gathered some; the violet pallid 
blew, 1 Eg 


The little dazie, that at evening closes, 

The virgin lillie, and the primrose trew, 

With store of vermeil roses, 

To decke their bridegromes posies 

Against the brydale day, which was 
not long: 35 

Sweete Themmes, runne softly, till I 

end my song. 


With that I saw two swannes of goodly — 
hewe 

Come softly swimming downe along the 
lee; 7 

Two fairer birds I yet did never see: 

The snow which doth the top of Pindus 
strew 40 

Did never whiter shew, 

Nor Jove himselfe, when he a swan 
would be 

® distant 7 stream 


* rooty ® deftly 
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For love of Leda, whiter did appear: 
Yet. Leda was, they say, as white as 


he, 
Yet not so white as these, nor nothing 
neare : 45 


So purely white they were, 

That even the gentle streame, the which 
them bare, 

Seem’d foule to them, and bad his 
billowes spare 

To wet their silken feathers, least they 


might 
Soyle their fayre plumes with water 
not so fayre, 50 


And marre their beauties bright, 
That shone as heavens light, 
Against their brydale day, which was 
not long: 
Sweete Themmes, runne softly, till I 
end my song. 


Eftsoones+ the nymphes, which now 
had flowers their fill, 55 

Ran all in haste to see that silver 
brood, 

As they came floating on the oH eal 
flood ; 

Whom when they sawe, they stood 
amazeéd still, 

Their wondring eyes to fill. 

Them seem’d they never saw a sight so 


fayre, 60 
Of fowles so lovely, that they sure did 
deeme 
Them heavenly borne, or to be that 
same payre 


Which through the skie draw Venus 
silver teeme: 

For sure they did not seeme 

To be begot of any earthly seede, 65 


But rather angels or of angels 
breede: 

Yet were they bred of Somers-heat, 
they say, 

In sweetest season, when each flower 
and weede 

The earth did fresh aray ; 

So fresh they seem’d as day, 70 

Even as their brydale day, which was 

| not long: 


Sweete Themmes, runne ede, till I 
end my song. 
1 forthwith 
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Then forth they all out of their baskets 


drew 

Great store of flowers, the honour of 
the field, 

That to the sense did fragrant odours 
yield, 75 

All which upon those goodly birds they 
threw, 


And all the waves did strew, 

That lke old Peneus waters they did 
seeme, 

When downe along by pleasant Tempes 
shore, 

Scattred with flowres, through Thessaly 
they streeme, 80 

That they appeare, through lillies plen- 
teous store, 

Like a brydes chamber flore. 

Two of those nymphes, meane while, 
two garlands bound 

Of freshest flowres which in that mead 


they found, 

The which presenting all in trim 
array, 

Their snowie foreheads therewithall 
they crownd, 86 


Whil’st one did sing this lay, 
Prepar’d against that day, 
Against their brydale day, which was 


not long: 
Sweete Themmes, runne softly, till I 
end my song. 90 


“Ye gentle birdes, the worlds faire 


ornament, 
And heavens glorie, whom this happie 
hower . 
Doth leade unto your lovers blissfull 
bower, 
Joy may you have and gentle hearts 
content 
Of your loves couplement : 95 
And let faire Venus, that is Queene of 
Love, 
With her heart- quelling sonne upon 
you smile, 
Whose smile; they say, hath vertue to 
remove 
All loves dislike, and friendships 
faultie guile ! 
For ever to assoile. 100 
Let endlesse peace your steadfast 


hearts accord, 
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And blesséd plentie wait upon your 
bord ; 

And let your bed with pleasures chast 
abound, 

That fruitfull issue may to you afford, 

Which may your foes confound, — 105 

And make your joyes redound, 

Upon your brydale day, which is not 
long: 

Sweete Themmes, run softlie, till I 

end my song.”’ 


So ended she; and all the rest around, 
To her redoubled that her under- 


song, 
Which said, their bridale daye should 


not be long. 111 
And gentle Eecho from the neighbour 
eround 


Their accents did resound. 
So forth those joyous birdes did passe 


along, 

Adowne the lee, that to them mur- 
murde low, 115 

As he would speake, but that he lackt 
a tong, 

Yeat did by signes his glad affection 
show, 


Making his streame run slow. 
And all the foule which in his flood did 


dwell 
Gan flock about these twaine, that did 
excell 120 


The rest so far as Cynthia doth shend * 
The lesser starres. So they, enrangéd 
well, 
Did on those two attend, 
And their best service lend, 
Against their wedding day, which was 
, not long: 125 
Sweete Themmes, run ee cuLLee 
end my song. 


At length they all to mery London 


came, 

To mery London, my most kyndly 
nurse, 

That to me gave this lifes first native 
sourse ; 

Though from another place I take my 
name, 130 

1 shame 
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An house of auncient fame. 

There when they came, whereas those 
bricky towres, 

The which on Themmes brode agéd 
backe doe ryde, 

Where now the studious lawyers have 
their bowers, 

There whylome wont the Templer 
Knights to byde, 135 

Till they decayd through pride: 

Next whereunto there standes a stately 


place, 

Where oft I gaynéd giftes and goodly 
erace 

Of that great lord which therein wont 
to dwell, 

Whose want too well now feeles my 
freendles case: 140 


But ah! here fits not well 
Olde woes, but joyes to tell, 
Against the bridale daye, which is not 
long: 
Sweete Themmes, runne softly, till I 
end my song. 


Yet noe now doth lodge a noble 
145 

Great yarn glory and the worlds 
wide wonder, 

Whose dreadfull name late through all 
Spaine did thunder, 

And Hercules two pillors standing 
neere 

Did make to quake and Ponte, 

Faire branch of honor, flower of 
chevalrie, 150 

That fillest England with thy tri- 
umphes fame, 

Joy have thou of thy noble vic- 
torie, 

And endlesse happinesse of thine owne 
name 

That promiseth the same: 

That through thy prowesse and vic- 
torious armes 155 

Thy country may be freed from for- 
raine harmes ; 

And great Elisaes glorious name may 
ring 

Through al the world, fil’d with thy 
wide alarmes, 

Which some brave Muse may sing 

To ages following, 160 
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Upon the brydale day, which is not 
long: 
Sweete Themmes, runne softly, till I 
end my song. 


From those high towers this noble lord 


issuing, 
Like a Boggs when his golden 
hayr 
In th’ ocean billowes he hath bathéd 
fayre, 165 


Descended to the rivers open vewing, 

With a great traine ensuing. 

Above the rest were goodly to bee seene 

Two gentle knights of lovely face and 
feature, 

Beseeming well the bower of anie 
queene, 170 

With gifts of wit and ornaments of 
nature, 

Fit for so goodly stature: 

That like the twins of Jove they seem’d 
in sight, 

Whieh decke the bauldricke+ of the 
heavens bright. 

They two, forth pacing to the rivers 
side, 175 

Received those two faire brides, their 
loves delight, 

Which, at th’ appointed tyde, 

Each one did make his bryde, 

Against their brydale day, which is not 


long: 
Sweete Themmes, runne softly, till I 
end my song. 180 


JOHN MILTON 
AT A SOLEMN MUSIC 


Blest pair of Sirens, pledges of Heav- 
en’s joy, 

Sphere-born harmonious sisters, Voice 
and Verse, 

Wed your divine sounds, and mixed 
power employ, 

Dead things with inbreathed sense able 


to pierce ; 
And to our high-raised phantasy 
present 5 
* belt 
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That undisturbed song of pure con- 


cent, ” 
Aye sung before the sapphire-colored 
throne * 


To Him that sits thereon, 

With saintly shout and solemn jubilee ; 

Where the bright Seraphim in burning 
row 10 

Their loud uplifted angel-trumpets 
blow, 

And the Cherubic host in thousand 
quires 

Touch their immortal harps of golden 
wires, 

With those just priate: that wear vic- 
torious palms, 

Hymns devout and holy psalms 15 

Singing everlastingly : 

That we on Earth, with undiscording 
voice, 

May rightly answer that melodious 
noise ; 

As once we did, till disproportioned sin 

Jarred against nature’s chime, and 
with harsh din 20 

Broke the fair music that all creatures 
made 

To their great Lord, whose love their 
motion swayed 

In perfect diapason, whilst they stood 

In first obedience, and their state of 
good. 

O, may we soon again renew that song, 

And keep in tune with Heaven, till 
God ere long 26 

To his celestial consort * us unite, 

To live with Him, and sing in endless 
morn of light! 


ANDREW MARVELL 


AN HORATIAN ODE UPON CROM- 
WELL’S RETURN FROM 
IRELAND 


The forward youth that wouta appear, 
Must now forsake his Muses dear, 

Nor in the shadows ‘sing 

His numbers languishing. 


* harmony * concert 


THE 


"Tis time to leave the books in dust, 5 
And oil the unuséd armor’s rust, 
Removing from the wall 
The corslet of the hall. 


So restless Cromwell could not cease 
In the inglorious arts of peace, 10 
But through adventurous war 
Urgéd his active star: 


And like the three-forked lightning, 


first 
Breaking the clouds where it was 
nursed, 
Did thorough his own side { 15 


His fiery way divide: 


(For ’tis all one to courage high, 
The emulous, or enemy ; 
And with such, to enclose 
Is more than to oppose;) 20 


Then burning through the air he went, 
And palaces and temples rent ; 

And Cesar’s head at last 

Did through his laurels blast. 


"Tis madness to resist or blame 25 
The face of angry heaven’s flame; 

And if we would speak true, 

Much to the Man is due, 


Who from his private gardens, where 
He lived reserved and austere 30 
(As if his highest plot 
To plant the bergamot), 


Could by industrious valor climb 

To ruin the great work of Time, 
And east the kingdoms old 35 
Into another mould; 


Though Justice against Fate complain, 
And plead the ancient Rights in vain— 
But those do hold or break © 
As men are strong or weak. 40 


Nature, that hateth emptiness, 
Allows of penetration less, 
And therefore must make room 
Where greater spirits come. 
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What field of all the civil war 45 
Where his were not the deepest scar ? 
And Hampton shows what part 
He had of wiser art; 


Where, twining subtle fears with hope, 
He wove a net of such a scope 50 
That Charles himself might chase 

To Caresbrooke’s narrow ease, 


That thence the royal actor borne, 

The tragic scaffold might adorn: 
While round the arméd bands 55 
Did clap their bloody hands. 


He nothing common did, or mean, 
Upon that memorable scene, 

But with his keener eye 

The axe’s edge did try; 60 


Nor ealled the gods with vulgar spite 
To vindicate his helpless right ; 

But bowed his comely head 

Down, as upon a bed. 


—This was that memorable hour 65 
Which first assured the forcéd power: 
So, when they did design 
The ecapitol’s first line, 


A bleeding head, where they begun, 
Did fright the architects to run; 70 
And yet in that the state 
Foresaw its happy fate. 


And now the Irish are ashamed 

To see themselves in one year tamed : 
So much one man ean do, 75 
That does both act and know. 


They can affirm his praises best, 

And have, though overcome, confessed 
How good he is, how just, 
And fit for highest trust. 80 


Nor yet grown stiffer with command, 
But still in the Republice’s hand— 
How fit he is to sway 
That can so well obey! 


He to the Commons’ feet presents 85 
A kingdom for his first year’s rents, 
And (what he may) forbears 
His fame, to make it theirs; 
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And has his sword and spoils ungirt 
To lay them at the public’s skirt: — 90 
So when the falcon high 
Falls heavy from the sky, 


She, having killed, no more doth search 

But on the next green bough to perch, 
Where, when he first does lure, 95 
The faleoner has her sure. 


—What may not then our Isle presume 
While victory his erest does plume? 
What may not others fear 
If thus he crowns each year? 100 


As Cesar, he, ere long, to Gaul, 
To Italy an Hannibal, 
And to all states not free, 
Shall climacteric be. 


The Pict no shelter now shall find 105 
Within his parti-colored mind, 

But from this valor sad 

Shrink underneath the plaid— 


Happy, if in the tufted brake 

The English hunter him mistake, 110 
Nor lay his hounds in near 
The Caledonian deer. 


But thou, the war’s and fortune’s 
son, | | 
March indefatigably on; 
And for the last effect 115 
Still keep the sword erect: 


Besides the force it has to fright 
The spirits of the shady night, 
The same arts that did gain 
A power, must it maintain. 120 


JOHN DRYDEN 
A SONG FOR ST. CECILIA’S DAY, 


1687 


From harmony, from heavenly har- 
mony : 
This universal frame began: 
When Nature underneath a heap 
Of jarring atoms lay 
And could not heave her head, 5 


The tuneful voice was heard from high, 
‘* Arise, ye more than dead!”’ 
Then cold and hot and moist and dry 

In order to their stations leap, 


And Musie’s power obey. 10 
From harmony, from heavenly har- 
mony 


This universal frame began: 
From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compass of the notes it 

ran, 
The diapason closing full in man. 15 


What passion cannot Music raise and 
quell? — 
When Jubal struck the chorded 
shell, 

- His listening brethren stood around, 
And, wondering, on their faces fell 
To worship that celestial sound: 20 

Less than a god they thought there 

could not dwell 
Within the hollow of that shell 
That spoke so sweetly and so well. 

What passion cannot Music raise and 

quell ? 


The trumpet’s loud clangor 25 
Excites us to arms, 

With shrill notes of anger 
And mortal alarms. 

The double double double beat 
Of the thundering drum 30 
Cries ‘‘Hark! the foes come; 

Charge, charge! ’tis too late to re- 
treat !’’ 


The soft complaining flute 
In dying notes discovers 
The woes of hopeless lovers, 35 
Whose dirge is whispered by the 
warbling lute. 


Sharp violins proclaim 
Their jealous pangs and desperation, 
Fury, frantic indignation, 
Depth of pain, and height of passion 
For the fair disdainful dame. 41 


But oh! what art can teach, 
What human voice can reach 
The sacred organ’s praise? 
Notes inspiring holy love, 45 
Notes that wing their heavenly ways 
To mend the choirs above. 
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Orpheus could lead the savage race, 
- And trees unrooted left their place, 


Sequacious of the lyre: 50 
But bright Cecilia raised the wonder 
higher : 
When to her organ vocal breath was 
given, 
An angel heard, and straight ap- 
peared— 


Mistaking earth for heaven. 


Grand Chorus 


As from the power of sacred lays 55 
The spheres began to move, 

And sung the great Creator’s praise 
To all the blest above ; 

So when the last and dreadful hour 

This crumbling pageant shall de- 

vour, . 60 

The trumpet shall be heard on high, 

The dead shall live, the living die, 

And Musie shall untune the sky. 


-ALEXANDER’S FEAST 
OR THE POWER OF MUSIC 


A SONG IN HONOR OF ST. CECILIA’S 
DAY 


I 


’T was at the royal feast, for Persia won 
By Philip’s warlike son: 
Aloft in awful state 
The godlike hero sate 


On his imperial throne; 5 
His valiant peers were placed 
around ; 
Their brows with roses and with myr- 
tles bound 
(So. should desert in. arms be 


crowned). 
The lovely Thais, by his side, 
Sate like a blooming Kastern bride, 10 
In flower of youth and beauty’s pride. 
Happy, happy, happy, pair! 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave deserves the fair. 


Cuorus: Happy, happy, happy pair! 
eLG, 16 
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II 


Timotheus, placed on high 
Amid the tuneful quire, 
With flying fingers touched the 
lyre: 
The trembling notes ascend the sky, 
And heavenly joys inspire. 21 
The song began from Jove, 
Who left his blissful seats above 
(Such is the power of mighty love). 
A dragon’s fiery form belied the 
god ; 25 
Sublime on radiant spires he rode, 
When he to fair Olympia pressed, 
And while he sought her snowy 
breast ; 
Then round her slender waist he 
curled, 
And stamped an image of himself, a 
sovereign of the world. 30 
The listening crowd admire the lofty 
sound, 
A present deity! they shout around ; 
A present deity! the vaulted roofs 
rebound. 
With ravished ears 
The monarch hears; 35 
Assumes the god, 
Affects to nod, 
And seems to 
spheres. 


shake the 


CHorus: With ravished ears, ete. 


Tit 


The praise of Bacchus, then, the sweet 


musician sung, 40 
Of Bacchus ever fair, and ever 
young. 


The jolly god in triumph comes; 


Sound the trumpets, beat the 
drums ; 
Flushed with a purple grace 
He shows his honest face: 45 


Now give the hautboys breath; he 
comes, he comes. 
Bacchus, ever fair and young, 
Drinking joys did first ordain; 
Bacchus’ blessings are a treasure, 
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Drinking is the soldier’s pleasure ; Fighting still, and still destroying : 
Rich the treasure, 51 1f the world be worth thy winning, 
Sweet the pleasure, Think, O think it worth enjoying: 90 
Sweet is pleasure after pain. Lovely Thais sits beside thee, — 
Cuorus: Bacchus’ blessings are a Take pe e00 the gods provide 
Tae ee et The many rend the skies with loud 
me applause ; 
So Love was crowned, but Music won 
Soothed with the sound, the king grew the cause, 
vain ; 4135 The prince, unable to conceal hig 
Fought all his battles o’er again ; pain, oe 


And thrice he routed all his foes, and 
thrice he slew the slain.— 

The master saw the madness rise, 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes ; 
And while he heaven and earth 


defied, 60 
Changed his hand, and checked his 
pride. 


He chose a mournful Muse, 
Soft pity to infuse; 
He sung Darius great and good, 
By too severe a fate, 65 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high estate, 
And weltering in his blood ; 
Deserted at his utmost need 
By those his former bounty fed! 70 
On the bare earth exposed he lies, 
With not a friend to close his eyes. 
With downeast looks the joyless victor 
sate, 
Revolving in his altered soul 
The various turns of chance 
below ; 75 
And, now and then, a sigh he stole, 
And tears began to flow. 


CuHorus: Revolving in his altered soul, 
ele: 


V 


The mighty master smiled to see 
That love was in the next degree; su 
"Twas but a kindred-sound to move, 
For pity melts the mind to love. 
Softly sweet, in Lydian measures, 
Soon he soothed his soul to 
pleasures. 
War, he sung, is toil and trouble; 85 
Honor but an empty bubble; 
Never ending, still beginning, 


Gazed on the fair 
Who caused his care, 
And sighed and looked, sighed and 


looked, 
Sighed and looked, and sighed 
again ; 
At length, with love and wine at 
onee oppressed, 100 
The vanquished victor sunk upon 
her breast. 


Cuorus: The prince, unable to conceal 
his pain, ete. 


VI 


Now strike the golden lyre again ; 
A louder yet, and yet a louder 
strain. 
Break his bands of sleep asunder, 105 
And rouse him, like a rattling peal 
of thunder. 
Hark, hark! the horrid sound 
Has raiséd up his head; 
As awaked from the dead, 
And amazed, he stares around. 
Revenge, revenge ! Timotheus cries, 
See the Furies arise; 
See the snakes that they rear, 
How they hiss in their hair, 
And the sparkles that flash from 
their eyes! 115 
Behold a ghastly band, 
Each a torch in his hand! 
Those are Grecian ghosts, that in bat- 
tle were slain, 
And, unburied, remain 
Inglorious on the plain: — 120 
Give the vengeance due 
Jo the valiant crew. 
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Behold how they toss their torches on 
high, 
How they point to the Persian 
abodes, 
And glittering temples of their hostile 
gods.— 125 


The princes applaud with a furious 


Joy ; 
And the king seized a flambeau with 
zeal to destroy ; 
Thais led the way, 
To light him to his prey, 
And, like another Helen, fired another 
Troy. 130 


Cuorus: And the king seized a flam- 
beau with zeal to destroy, 
Shes 


VII 


Thus, long ago, 

- Ere heaving bellows learned to blow, 
While organs yet were mute, 
Timotheus, to his breathing flute 

And sounding lyre, 135 
Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle 
soft desire. 
At last divine Cecilia came, 
Inventress of the vocal frame; 
The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred 


store, 
Enlarged the former narrow 
bounds, 140 
And added length to solemn 
sounds, 


With Nature’s mother-wit, and arts 
unknown before. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or both divide the crown: 
He raised a mortal to the skies; 145 
She drew an angel down. 


GraNnp Cuorus: At last divine Cecilia 
came, ete. 


WILLIAM COLLINS 
ODE TO EVENING 


If aught of oaten stop, or pastoral 
song, 

May hope, chaste Eve, to soothe thy 
modest ear, 
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Like thy own solemn springs, 
Thy springs and dying gales, 


O nymph reserved, while now the 


bright-haired sun 5 
Sits in yon western tent, whose cloudy 
skirts, 


With brede ethereal wove, 
O’erhang his wavy bed: 


Now air is hushed, save where the 
weak-eyed bat, 
With short shrill shriek, flits by on 
leathern wing, APPR 
Or where the beetle winds 
His small but sullen horn, 


As oft he rises midst the twilight path, 
Against the pilgrim borne in heedless 
hum : 
Now teach me, maid composed, 15 
To breathe some softened strain, 


Whose numbers, stealing through thy 
darkening vale 
May not unseemly with its stillness 
suit, ; 
As, musing slow, I hail 
Thy genial loved return! 20 


For when thy folding-star arising 
shows 
His paly cirelet, at his warning lamp 
The fragrant Hours, the elves 
Who slept in buds the day, 


And many a nymph who wreathes her 
brows with sedge, 25 
And sheds the freshening dew, and, 
lovelier still 
The pensive Pleasures sweet, 
Prepare thy shadowy car: 


Then lead, calm votaress, where some 
sheety lake 
Cheers the lone heath, or some time- 
hallowed pile 30 
Or upland fallows gray 
Reflect its last cool gleam. 


Or if chill blustering winds, or driving 
rain, 

Forbid my willing feet, be mine the 
hut 
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That from the mountain’s side 35 
Views wilds, and swelling floods, 


And hamlets brown, and dim-discov- 
ered spires, 
And hears their simple bell, and marks 
o’er all 
Thy dewy fingers draw 
The gradual dusky veil. 40 


While Spring shall pour his showers, 
as oft he wont, 
And bathe thy breathing tresses, meek- 
est Eve! 
While Summer loves to sport 
Beneath thy lngering hght; 


While sallow Autumn fills thy lap with 


leaves ; 45, 


Or Winter, yelling through the troub- 
lous air, 
Affrights thy shrinking train, 
And rudely rends thy robes; 


So long, regardful of thy quiet rule, 
Shall Faney, Friendship, Science, rose- 
lipped Health, 50 
Thy gentlest influence own, 
And hymn thy favorite name! 


THOMAS GRAY 
AN ODE 


ON A DISTANT PROSPECT OF 
ETON COLLEGE 


Ye distant spires, ye antique towers, 
That crown the watery glade, 
Where grateful Science still adores 
Her Henry’s holy Shade; 
And ye, that from the stately brow 5 
Of Windsor’s heights the expanse be- 
low 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey, 
Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers 
among 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 
His silver-winding way. 10 
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Ah; happy hills, ah, pleasing shade, 
Ah, fields beloved in vain, 
Where once my careless childhood 
strayed, 
A stranger yet to pain! 
I feel the gales that from ye blow 15 
A momentary bliss bestow, 
As waving fresh their gladsome 
wing, 
My weary soul they seem to soothe, 
And, redolent of joy and youth, 
To breathe a second spring. _ 20 


Say, Father Thames, for thou hast seen 
Full many a sprightly race 
Disporting on thy margent green 
The paths of pleasure trace, 
Who foremost now delight to cleave 25 
With pliant arm thy glassy wave? 
The captive linnet which enthrall? 
What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circle’s speed, 
Or urge the flying ball? 30 


While some on earnest business bent 

Their murmuring labors ply 
’Gainst graver hours, that bring con- 

straint 

To sweeten lberty: 

Some bold adventurers disdain 35 
The limits of their little reign, 

And unknown regions dare desery: 
Still as they run they look behind, 
They hear a voice in every wind, 

And snatch a fearful joy. 40 


Gay hope is theirs by fancy fed, 

Less pleasing when possessed ; 
The tear forgot as soon as shed, 

The sunshine of the breast: 

Theirs buxom health of rosy hue, 45 
Wild ‘wit, invention ever-new, 

And lively cheer of vigor born; 
The thoughtless day, the easy night, 
The spirits pure, the slumbers light, 

That fly the approach of morn. 50 


Alas, regardless of their doom, 
The little victims play! 

No sense have they of ills to come, 
Nor care -beyond to-day: 

Yet see how all around ’em wait 55 


THE ODE 


The Ministers of human fate, 
And black Misfortune’s 
train ! : 
Ah, shew them where in ambush stand 
To seize their prey the murth’rous 
band! 
Ah, tell them, they are men! 60 


baleful 


These shall the fury Passions tear, 
The vultures of the mind, 

Disdainful Anger, pallid Fear, 
And Shame that skulks behind; 

Or piping Love shall waste their youth, 
Or Jealousy with rankling tooth, 66 
That inly gnaws the secret heart, 

And Envy wan, and faded Care, 
Grim-visaged comfortless Despair, 
And Sorrow’s piercing dart. 70 


Ambition this shall tempt to rise, 
Then whirl the wretch from high, 
To bitter Scorn a sacrifice, 
And grinning Infamy. 
The stings of Falsehood those shall try, 
And hard Unkindness’ altered eye, 76 
That mocks the tear it forced to 
flow ; 
And keen Remorse with blood defiled, 
And moody Madness laughing wild 
Amid severest woe. 80 


Lo, in the vale of years beneath 
A griesly troop are seen, 
The painful family of Death, 
More hideous than their Queen: 
This racks the joints, this fires the 
veins, 85 
That every laboring sinew strains, 
Those in the deeper vitals rage: 
Lo, Poverty, to fill the band, 
That numbs the soul with icy hand, 
And slow-consuming Age. 90 


To each his sufferings: all are men, 
Condemned alike to groan, 
The tender for another’s pain; — 
The unfeeling for his own. 
Yet ah! why should they know their 
fate? 95 
Since sorrow never comes too late, 
And happiness too swiftly flies, 
Thought would destroy their paradise. 
No more; where ignorance is bliss, 


’Tis folly to be wise. 100 
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THE BARD 
A PINDARIC ODE 


ADVERTISEMENT.—The following ode _ is 
founded on a tradition current in Wales, that 
Edward I, when he completed the conquest 
of that country, ordered all the bards that fell 
into his hands to be put to death. 


Qe As aie ho 
( I 


THE STROPHE 


‘“Ruin seize thee, ruthless King! 
Confusion on thy banners wait, 
Though fanned by Conquest’s crimson 
wing 

They mock the air with idle state. 

Helm, nor Hauberk’s twisted mail, 5 

Nor even thy virtues, Tyrant, shall 
avail 

To save thy secret soul from nightly 
fears, 

From Cambria’s curse, from Cambria’s 
tears!’’ 

Such were the sounds, that o’er the 

erested pride 
Of the first Edward scattered wild dis- 
may, 10 
down the steep of Snowdon’s 
shagey side 
He wound with toilsome march his long 
array. 

Stout Gloster stood aghast in speech- 
less trance ; 

To arms! cried Mortimer, and couched 
his quivering lance. 


AS 


THE ANTISTROPHE 


On a rock, whose haughty brow 15 
Frowns o’er old Conway’s foaming 
flood, 
Robed in the sable garb of woe, 
With haggard eyes the Poet stood ; 
(Loose his beard, and hoary hair 
Streamed, like a meteor, to the trou- 


bled air), 20 
And with a Master’s hand, and Proph- 
et’s fire, 


Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre: 
‘Hark, how each giant-oak, and 
desert cave, 
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Sighs to the torrent’s awful voice be- 
neath ! 

O’er thee, O King! their hundred arms 
they wave, 25 

Revenge on thee in hoarser murmurs 
breathe ; 

Vocal no more, since Cambria’s fatal 
day, 

To high-born Hoel’s harp, or soft Llew- 
ellyn’s lay. 

THE EPODE 
‘‘Cold is Cadwallo’s tongue, 

That hushed the stormy main; 30 

Brave Urien sleeps upon his craggy 
bed: 


Mountains, ye mourn in vain 

Modred, whose magic song 

‘Made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud- 
topped head. 

On dreary Arvon’s shore they lie, 35 

Smeared with gore, and ghastly pale: 

Far, far aloof the affrighted ravens 


sail ; 
The famished Eagle screams, and 
passes by. 
Dear lost companions of my tuneful 
art, 
Dear, as the light that visits these sad 
eyes, 40 
Dear, as the ruddy drops that warm 
my heart, 
Ye died amidst your dying country’s 


erles— 
No more I weep. They do not sleep. 
On yonder cliffs, a grisly band, 
I see them sit, they linger yet, 45 
Avengers of their native land: 7 
With me in dreadful harmony they 
join, 
And weave with bloody hands the 
tissue of thy line :— 


II 
THE STROPHE 


‘Weave the warp, and weave the 
woof, 
The winding-sheet of Edward’s race. 
Give ample room, and verge enough | 51 
The characters of hell to trace. 
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Mark the year, and mark the night, 
When Severn shall re-echo with 


affright 
The shrieks of death, through Berk- 
ley’s roofs that ring, 55 


Shrieks of an agonizing King! * 
She-Wolf of France, with unrelenting 


fangs, 

That tearest the bowels of thy mangled 
Mate, 

From thee be born, who o’er thy coun- 
try hangs 

The scourge of Heaven. What Terrors 
round him wait! 60 

Amazement in his van, with Flight 
combined, 


And Sorrow’s faded form, and Solli- 
tude behind. 


THE ANTISTROPHE 


‘“Mighty Victor,? mighty Lord! 
Low on his funeral couch he lies! 
No pitying heart, no eye, afford 65 
A tear to grace his obsequies. 
Is the sable Warrior fled? 
Thy son is gone. He rests among the 
Dead. 
The Swarm, that in thy noon-tide beam 
were born ? 
Gone to salute the rising Morn.® 70 
Fair laughs the Morn, and soft the 
Zephyr blows, 
While proudly riding o’er the azure 
realm 
In gallant trim the gilded Vessel goes; 
Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the 


helm ; 
Regardless of the sweeping Whirl- 
wind’s sway, 75 


That, hushed in grim repose, expects 
his evening-prey. 


THE EPODE 


‘* Fill high the sparkling bowl, 
The rich repast prepare; 
Reft of a crown, he yet may share the 
feast. 
Close by the regal chair 80 
Fell Thirst and Famine scowl 
A baleful smile upon their baffled 
Guest. 
*Edward II 


*Edward III *Richard II 
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Heard ye the din of battle bray, 
Lance to lance, and horse to horse? 
Long Years of havoe urge their des- 
tined course, 85 

And through the kindred squadrons 
mow their way. 

Ye Towers of Julius, London’s lasting 
shame, 

With many a foul and midnight 
murther fed, 

Revere his Consort’s faith, his Fa- 
ther’s* fame, 

And spare the meek Usurper’s? holy 
head. 90 

Above, below, the rose of snow, 

Twined with her blushing foe, we 
spread : 

The bristled Boar ? in infant-gore 

Wallows beneath the thorny shade. 

Now, Brothers, bending o’er the ac- 
cursed loom 95 

Stamp we our vengeance deep, and 
ratify his doom. 


Itt 


THE STROPHE 


‘‘Edward, lo! to sudden fate 
(Weave we the woof. The thread is 
spun) 
Half of thy heart we consecrate. 
(The web is wove. The work is done.) — 
Stay, oh stay! nor thus forlorn 101 
Leave me unblessed, unpitied, here to 
mourn ! 
In yon bright track, that fires the west- 
= ern skies, 
They melt, they vanish from my eyes. 
But oh! what solemn scenes on Snow- 


don’s height 105 
Descending slow their glittering skirts 
unroll? 


Visions of glory, spare my aching sight, 
Ye unborn Ages, crowd not on my 


soul! 
No more our long-lost Arthur we be- 
wail. 
All hail, ye genuine Kings,* Britan- 
nia’s Issue, hail! 110 
1Henry V ?Henrvy VI 3 Richard III 


*'Tudor line, of Welsh descent 
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THE ANTISTROPHE 
‘*Girt with many a Baron bold 


Sublime their starry fronts they rear; 
And gorgeous Dames, and Statesmen 


old 

In bearded majesty, appear. 

In the midst a Form divine! ® 115 

Her eye proclaims her of the Briton- 
Line; 

Her lion-port, her awe-commanding 
face, 


Attempered sweet to virgin-grace. 
What strings symphonious tremble in 


the air, 

What strains of vocal transport round 
her play! 120 

Hear from the grave, great Taliessin, 
hear ; 

They breathe a soul to animate thy 
clay. 

Bright Rapture calls, and soaring, as 
she sings, 


Waves in the eye of Heaven her many- 
colored wings. 


THE EPODE 


‘‘The verse adorn again 125 
Fierce War, and faithful Love, 
And Truth severe, by fairy Fiction 
dressed.® 
In buskined measures move 
Pale Grief, and pleasing Pain, 
With Horror, Tyrant of the throbbing 
breast.’ 130 
A Voice, as of the Cherub-Choir, 
Gales from blooming Eden bear; ® 
And distant warblings lessen on my 
ear, 
That lost in long futurity expire. 
Fond impious Man, think’st thou, 


yon sanguine cloud, 135 
Raised by thy breath, has quenched the 
Orb of day? 


To-morrow he repairs the golden flood, 
And warms the nations with redoubled 
ray. 
Enough forme: With joy Isee 139 
The different doom our Fates assign. 
Be thine Despair, and sceptred Care, 


5 Hlizabeth 
7 Shakespeare 


® Spenser 
§ Milton 
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TYPES OF POETRY 


To triumph, and to die, are mine.’’— 
He spoke, and headlong from the 
mountain’s height 
Deep in the roaring tide he plunged 
to endless night. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 
ODE TO DUTY 


Stern Daughter of the Voice of God! 

O Duty! if that name thou love, 

Who art a light to guide, a rod 

To cheek the erring, and reprove; 

Thou, who art victory and law 5 

When empty terrors overawe; 

From vain temptations dost set free; 

And calm’st the weary strife of frail 
humanity ! 


There are who ask not if thine eye 

Be on them; who, in love and truth, 10 

Where no misgiving is, rely 

Upon the genial sense of youth: 

Glad Hearts! without reproach or blot; 

Who do thy work, and know it not: 

O if through confidence misplaced 15 

They fail, thy saving arms, dread 
Power, around them east. 


Serene will be our days and bright, 

And happy will our nature be, 

When love is an unerring light, 

And joy its own security. 20 

And they a blissful course may hold 

Even now, who, not unwisely bold, 

Live in the spirit of this creed; 

Yet seek thy firm support, according to 
their need. 


I, loving freedom, and untried ; 25 

No sport of every random gust, 

Yet being to myself a guide, 

Too blindly have reposed my trust: 

And oft, when in my heart was heard 

Thy timely mandate, I deferred _.__30 

The task, in smoother walks to stray ; 

But thee I now) would serve more 
strictly, if I. may. 


Through no disturbance of my soul, 
Or strong compunction in me wrought, 


I gupplicate for thy control; 35 

But in the quietness of thought: 

Me this unchartered freedom tires; 

I feel the weight of chance-desires: 

My hopes no more must change their 
name, 

I long for a repose that ever is the 
same. =. 240 


Stern Lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 

The Godhead’s most benignant grace; 

Nor know we anything so fair 

As is the smile upon thy face: 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds 

And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 46 

Thou dost preserve the stars from 
wrong ; 

And the most ancient heavens, through 
Thee, are fresh and strong. 


To humbler functions, awful Power! 

I eall thee: I myself commend 50 
Unto thy guidance from this hour; 
Oh, let my weakness have an end! 
Give unto me, made lowly wise, 

The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 


The confidence of reason give; 55 
And in the light of truth thy Bondman 
let me live! 
ODE 


INTIMATIONS. OF IMMORTALITY FROM 
RECOLLECTIONS OF EARLY CHILDHOOD 


I 


‘There was a time when meadow, grove 
and stream, 
‘The earth, and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 4 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of yore ;— 
Turn wheresoe’er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now 
can see no more. 


II 


The Rainbow comes and goes, 10 
And lovely is the Rose; 
The Moon doth with delight 


THE ODE 


Look round her when the heavens 
are bare; 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair; 15 
The sunshine is a glorious birth; 
But yet I know, where’er I go, 
That there hath passed away a glory 
from the earth. 


Ill 


Now, while the birds thus sing a joyous 


song, 

And while the young lambs bound 

As to the tabor’s sound, 21 

To me alone there came a thought of 
erief : 

A timely utterance gave that thought 
relief, 


And I again am strong. 
The cataracts blow their trumpets from 


the steep ; 25 
No more shall grief of mine the season 
WlIOUSS 


I hear the Echoes through the moun- 
tains throng, 
The Winds come to me from the fields 
of sleep, - 
And all the earth is gay; 
Land and sea 30 
Give themselves up to jollity, 
And with the heart of May 
Doth every Beast keep holi- 
day j— 
Thou Child of Joy, 
Shout round me, let me hear thy 
shouts, thou happy 
Shepherd-boy ! 35 


IV 


Ye blesséd Creatures, I have heard the 
eall 
Ye to each other make; I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your 
jubilee ; 
My heart is at your festival, 
My head hath its coronal, 40 
The fulness of your bliss, I feel—I feel 
itall. 
Oh evil day! if I were sullen 
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While Earth herself is adorning, 
This sweet May-morning, 
And the Children are culling 45 
On every side, 
In a thousand valleys far and 
wide, 
Fresh flowers; while the sun 
shines warm, 
And the Babe leaps up on his Mother’s 
arm :— 
I hear, I hear, with joy I hear! 
—But there’s a Tree, of many, 
one, 51 
A single Field which I have looked 


upon, 
Both of them speak of something that 
is gone: | 
The Pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat: 55 
Whither is fled the visionary gleam? 
Where is it now, the glory and the 
dream ? 


V 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forget- 
ting : 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s 
Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar: 61 
Not in entire forgetfulness, | 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we 
come 
From God, who is our home: 65 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to 
close | 
Upon the growing Boy, 
But he beholds the light, and whence it 


flows, 
He sees it in his joy; 70 
The Youth, who daily farther from the 
east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s 
Priest, 


And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 
At length the Man perceives it die 
away, 75 
And fade into the light of common day. 
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Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her 
Own; 
Yearnings she hath in her own natural 
kind. 
‘And, even with something of a 
Mother’s mind, 
And no unworthy aim, 80 
The homely Nurse doth all she 
can 
To make her Foster-child, her Inmate 
Man, 
Forget the glories he hath 
known, 
And that imperial palace whence he 
came. 
vil 
Behold the Child among his new-born 
blisses, 85 


A six years’ Darling of a pigmy size! 
See, where ’mid work of his own hand 


he lies, 

Fretted by sallies of his mother’s 
kisses, 

With light upon him from his father’s 
eyes! 

See, at his feet, some little plan or 
chart, 90 

Some fragment from his dream of 
human life, 

Shaped by himself with newly-learnéd 

bE ah 


A wedding or a festival, 
A mourning or a funeral; 
And this hath now his heart, 
And unto this he frames his 
song: 96 
Then will he fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love, or strife ; 
But it will not be long 
Ere this be thrown aside, 100 
And with new joy and pride 
The little Actor cons another part; 
Filling from time to time his ‘‘humor- 
ous stage’’ 
With all the Persons, down to palsied 


Age, 
That Life brings with her in her 
equipage ; 105 
As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation. 
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s : VIII 


Thou, whose exterior semblance doth 
belie 
Thy Soul’s immensity ; 
Thou best Philosopher, who yet dost 
keep 110 


Thy heritage, thou Eye among the 


blind, 
deaf and _ silent, 

eternal deep, 
Haunted for ever by the eternal 

mind,— - 

Mighty Prophet! Seer blest ! 

On whom. those truths do rest, 
Which we are toiling all our lives to 


That, read’st the 


find, 116 
In darkness lost, the darkness of the 
erave ; 


Thou, over whom thy Immortality 

Broods like the Day, a Master o’er a 
Slave, 

A Presence which is not to be put by; 


(Thou little Child, yet glorious in the 


might 121 
Of heaven-born freedom on thy being’s 
height, 
Why with such earnest pains dost thou 
provoke : 
The years to bring the inevitable yoke, 
Thus blindly with thy blessedness at 
strife? 125 
Full soon thy Soul shall have her 
earthly freight, 
And custom lie upon thee with a 
weight, 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as hfe! 
IX 
O joy! that in our embers 
Is something that doth live, 130 
That nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive! 
The thought of our past years in me 
doth breed 
Perpetual benediction : not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be 
blest— 135 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of Childhood, whether busy or at rest, 
With new-fledged hope still fluttering 
in his breast :— 
Not for these I raise 


THE ODE 


The song of thanks and praise; 
But for those obstinate question- 
ings 141 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings ; 
Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized, 
High instincts before which our mortal 


nature 146 
Did tremble like a guilty Thing sur- 
prised: 


But for those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 150 
Are yet the fountain-light of all our 
day, 
Are yet a master-light of all our see- 
ing ; 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power 
to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the 
‘being 
Of the eternal Silence: truths that 
wake, 155 
To perish never: 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad en- 
deavor, 
Nor Man nor Boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 


Can utterly abolish or destroy ! 160 
Hence in a season of calm 
weather 


Though inland far we be, 
Our Souls have sight of that immortal 
sea 
Which brought us hither, 164 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the Children sport upon the 
shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling 
evermore. 


x 


Then sing, ye Birds, sing, sing a joyous 


song ! 
And let the young Lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound! 170 


We in thought will join your throng, 
Ye that pipe and ye that play, 
Ye that through your hearts to- 
day 
Feel the gladness of the May! 
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What though the radiance which was 
once so bright 175 
Be now for ever taken from my sight, 
Though nothing can bring back the 
hour 
Of splendor in the grass, of glory in 
the flower ; 
We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains be- 
hind ; 180 
In the primal sympathy 
Which having been must ever 
be; 
In the soothing thoughts that 
spring 
Out of human suffering; 
In the faith that looks through 


death, 185 

In years that bring the philosophic 
mind. 
XI 


And O, ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, 
and Groves, 

Forebode not any severing of our 
loves! 

Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your 
might ; 

T only have relinquished one delight 

To live beneath your more habitual 
sway. : 191 

I love the Brooks which down their 
channels fret, 

Even more than when I tripped lightly 


as they ; 
The innocent brightness of a new-born 
Day 
Is lovely yet; 195 
The Clouds that gather round the set- 
ting sun 


Do take a sober coloring from an eye 

That hath kept watch o’er man’s mor- 
tality ; 

Another race hath been, and other 
palms are won. 

Thanks to the human heart by which 


we live, 200 

Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and 
fears, 

To me the meanest flower that blows 
can give 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears. 
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SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 
FRANCE: AN ODE 


i 


Ye Clouds! that far above me float and 


pause, 
Whose pathless march no mortal may 
control! 
Ye Ocean Waves! that, wheresoe’er 
ye roll, 


Yield homage only to eternal laws! 
Ye Woods! that listen to the pe 
bird’s singing, 
Midway the smooth and ae 
slope reclined, 
when your own 
branches swinging, 
Have made a solemn music of the 
wind! 
Where, like a man beloved of God, 
Through glooms, which never woodman 
trod, 10 
How oft, pursuing fancies holy, 
My moonlight way o’er flowering weeds 
I wound, 
Inspired, beyond the guess of folly, 
By each rude shape and wild uncon- 
querable sound! 
O ye loud Waves! and O ye Forests 


Save imperious 


high ! 15 

And O ye Clouds that far above me 
soared! 

Thou rising Sun! thou blue rejoicing 

Sky! 

Yea, every thing that is and will be 
free! 

Bear witness for me, wheresoe’er ye 
be, 

With what deep worship I have still 
adored. 20 


The spirit of divinest Liberty. 


II 


When France in wrath her giant-limbs 
upreared, 
And with that oath which smote air, 
earth and sea, 
Stamped her strong foot and said she 
would be free, 
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‘Bear witness for me, how I hoped and 
feared ! 25 
With what a joy my lofty aguas 
Unawed I sang, amid a slavish band: 
And when to whelm the disenchanted 
nation, 
Like fiends embattled by a wizard’s 
wand, 
The Monarchs marched in evil 
day, 30 
And Britain joined the dire array ; 
Though dear her shores and circling 
ocean, 
Though many friendships, many youth- 
ful loves 
Had swoln the patriot emotion 
And flung a magic light o’er all her 


hills and groves; 35 
Yet still my voice, unaltered, sang de- 
feat 
To all that braved the tyrant-quell- 
ing lance, 
And shame too long delayed and vain 
retreat ! 


For ne’er, O Liberty! with partial aim 
I dimmed thy light or damped thy holy 
flame ; 40 
But blessed the peans of delivered 
France, 
And hung my head and wept at Brit- 
ain’s name. 


III 


‘‘And what,’’ I said, ‘‘though Blas- 
phemy’s loud scream 
With that sweet music of deliverance 


| strove ! 
Though all the fierce and drunken 
passions wove 45 
A dance more wild than e’er was mani- 
ac’s dream! 


Ye storms, that round the dawning 
east assembled, 
The Sun was rising, though ye hid his 
hight !”’ 
And when to soothe my soul, that 
hoped and trembled, 
The dissonance ceased, and all seemed 


calm and bright; 50 
When France her front deep-scarred 
and gory 


THE ODE 


Concealed with clustering wreaths of 
glory ; 
When, insupportably advancing, 
Her arm made mockery of the war- 
rior’s ramp ; 
While timid looks of fury glanc- 
ing, 55 
Domestic treason, crushed beneath 
her fatal stamp, 
Writhed like a wounded dragon in his 
gore; 
Then JI reproached my fears that 
would not flee; 
‘And soon,’’ I said, ‘‘shall Wisdom 
teach her lore 
In the low huts of them that toil and 


groan ; 60 
And, conquering by her happiness 
alone 
Shall France compel the nations to 
be free, 


Till Love and Joy look round, and eall 
the earth their own.’’ 


IV 
Forgive me, Freedom! Oh forgive those 
dreams! 
I hear thy voice, I hear thy loud 
lament, 65 
From bleak Helvetia’s icy caverns 
sent— 


I hear thy groans upon her _ blood- 
stained streams ! 
Heroes, that for your peaceful coun- 


try perished, 
And ye that, fleeing, spot your moun- 
. tain snows 
With bleeding wounds; forgive me, 
that I cherished 70 
One thought that ever blessed your 
cruel foes! 


To scatter rage and traitorous guilt 
Where Peace her jealous home had 
built ; 
A patriot-race to disinherit 
Of all that made their stormy wilds so 
dear ; 75 
And with inexpiable spirit 
To taint the bloodless freedom of the 
mountaineer— 
O France, that mockest Heaven, adul- 
terous, blind, 
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And patriot only in pernicious toils! 
Are these thy boasts, Champion of 


human kind ? 80 
To mix with Kings in the low lust. of 
sway, 
Yell in the hunt, and share the murder- 
ous prey; 
To insult the shrine of Liberty with 
spoils . 
From freemen torn; to tempt and to 
betray ? 
Vv 
The Sensual and the Dark rebel 
in vain, 85 
Slaves by their own compulsion! In 
mad game 
They burst their manacles and wear 
the name 
Of Freedom, graven on a heavier 
chain ! 


O Liberty! with profitless endeavor 


Have I pursued thee, many a weary 


hour ; 90 
But thou nor. swellest the victor’s 
strain, nor ever 
Didst breathe thy soul in forms of 
human power. 
Alike from all, howe’er they praise 
thee, 
(Nor prayer, nor boastful name 
delays thee) 
Alike from Priestcraft’s harpy min- 
ions, 95 
And factious Blasphemy’s obscener 
slaves, 
Thou speedest on thy subtle pinions, 
The guide of homeless winds, and play- 
mate of the waves! 
And there I felt thee!—on that sea- 
cliff’s verge, 
Whose pines, scarce travelled by the 
breeze above, 100 
Had made one murmur with the dis- 
tant surge! 
Yes, while I stood and gazed, my tem- 


ples bare, 
And shot my being through earth, sea, 
and air, 
Possessing all things with intensest 
love, 
O Liberty! my spirit felt thee 
there. 105 
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PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


HYMN TO INTELLECTUAL 
BEAUTY 


I 


The awful shadow of some unseen 


Power 

Floats though unseen among us,— 
visiting 

This various world with as incon- 
stant wing 


As summer winds that creep from 
flower to flower,— 
Like moonbeams that behind some piny 
mountain shower, 5 
It visits with inconstant glance 
Hach human heart and counte- 
nance; 
Like hues and harmonies of evening,— 
Like clouds in starlight widely 


spread,— 
Like memory of music fled,— _10 
Like aught that. for its grace may 
be 


Dear, and yet dearer for its mystery. 


II 


Spirit of Beauty, that dost consecrate 

With thine own hues all thou: dost 
shine upon | 

Of human thought or form,—where 


art thou gone? 15 
Why dost thou pass away and leave 
our state, 
This dim vast vale of tears, vacant and 
desolate ? 


Ask why the sunlight not forever 


Weaves rainbows o’er yon moun- 


tain-river, 
Why aught should fail and fade that 
once is shown, 20 
Why fear and dream and death 
and birth 
Cast on the daylight of this 
earth 


Such gloom,—why man has such a _ 


scope 
Tor love and hate, despondency and 
hope? 


° III 
No voice from some sublimer world 
hath ever 25 
To sage or poet these responses 
elven— 


Therefore the names of Demon, 
Ghost, and Heaven, 
Remain the records of their vain en- 
deavor, 
Frail spells — whose uttered charm 
might not avail to sever, 
From all we hear and all we see, 
Doubt, chance, and mutability. 31 
Thy lght alone—like mist o’er moun- 
tains driven, 
Or music by the night-wind sent. 
Through strings of some still in- 


strument, 
Or moonlight on a _ midnight 
stream, 35 
Gives grace and truth to life’s unquiet 
dream. 
IV 
Love, Hope, and Self-esteem, lke 


clouds depart 
And come, for some uncertain mo- 
ments lent. 
Man were immortal, and omnipotent, 
Didst thou, unknown and awful as thou 
art, 40 
Keep with thy glorious train firm state 
within his heart. 
Thou messenger of sympathies, 
That wax and wane in lovers’ 
eyes— 
Thou—that to human thought art 
nourishment, 
Like darkness to a dying flame! 45 
Depart not as thy shadow came, 
Depart not—lest the grave should 


€, 
Like life and fear, a dark reality. 


V 


While yet a boy I sought for ghosts, 
and sped 
Through many a listening chamber, 
cave and ruin, 50 
And. starlight wood, with fearful 
steps pursuing 


THE 
Hopes of high talk with the departed 
dead. 
I called on poisonous names with which 
our youth is fed; 
I was not heard—I saw them not— 
- When musing deeply on the lot 55 
Of life, at the sweet time when winds 
are wooing 
All vital things that wake to bring 
News of birds and blossoming,— 
Sudden, thy shadow fell on me; 
I shrieked, and clasped my hands in 
ecstasy ! 60 


VI 


I vowed that I would dedicate my 
powers 
To thee and thine—have I not kept 
the vow? 
With beating heart and streaming 
‘eyes, even now 
I eall the phantoms of a thousand 
hours 
Each from his voiceless grave: they 
have in visioned bowers 65 
Of studious zeal or love’s delight 
Outwatched with me the envious 
night— 
They know that never joy illumed my 
brow 
Unlinked with hope that thou 
wouldst free 
This world from its dark slavery, 
That thou—O awful Loveliness, 71 
Wouldst give whate’er these words can- 
not express. 


VII 


The day becomes more solemn and 
serene 
When noon is past—there is a har- 
mony 
In autumn, and a luster in its sky, 75 
Which through the summer is not 
heard or seen, 
_ As if it could not be, as if it had not 
been ! 
Thus let thy power, which like the 
truth 
Of nature on my passive youth 
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Descended, to my onward life supply 

Its calm—to one who worships 

thee, 81 

And every form containing thee, 

Whom, Spirit fair, thy spells did 
bind 

To fear himself, and love all human 
kind. 


ODE TO THE WEST WIND 
I 


O wild West Wind, thou breath of Au- 
tumn’s being, 


Thou, from whose unseen presence the 


leaves dead 
Are driven, like ghosts from an en- 
chanter fleeing, 


Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic 
red, 4 

Pestilence-stricken multitudes: O thou, 

Who chariotest to their dark wintry 
bed 


The wingéd seeds, where they lie cold 
and low, 

Each like a corpse within its grave, 
until 

Thine azure sister of the Spring shall 
blow 


Her clarion o’er the dreaming earth, 
and fill “y-1.0 

(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed 
in air) 

With living hues and odors plain and 
hill: 


Wild Spirit, which art moving every- © 


where ; 


Destroyer and preserver; hear, oh, , — 
\, 
a ~ 


hear! 


II 


Thou on whose stream, ’mid the steep 
sky ’s commotion, 15 

Loose clouds like earth’s decaying 
leaves are shed, 

Shook from the tangled boughs of 
Heaven and Ocean, 


wv 
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Angels of rain and lightning: there are 
spread 

On the blue surface of thine airy surge, 

Like the bright hair uplifted from the 
head 20 


Of some fierce Menad, even from the 
dim verge 

Of the horizon to the zenith’s height, 

The locks of the approaching storm. 
Thou dirge 


Of the dying year, to which this closing 
night 

Will be the dome of a vast sepulchre, 25 

Vaulted with all thy congregated 
might 


Of vapors, from whose solid atmos- 
phere 

Black rain, and fire, and hail will 
burst: oh, hear! 


III 


Thou who didst waken from his sum- 
mer dreams 

The blue Mediterranean, where he lay 

Lulled by the coil of his erystalline 
streams, 31 


Beside a pumice isle in Baiz’s bay, 
And saw in sleep old palaces and 


towers 

Quivering within the wave’s intenser 
day, 

All overgrown with azure moss and 
flowers 35 

So sweet, the sense faints picturing 
them! Thou 

For whose path the Atlantic’s level 
powers 

Cleave themselves into chasms, while 
far below 

The sea-blooms and the oozy woods 
which wear 


The sapless foliage of the ocean, know 


Thy voice, and suddenly grow gray 


with fear, 41 
And tremble and despoil themselves: 
oh, hear! 


be IV 


If I were a dead leaf thou mightest 
bear; ~ 

If I were a swift cloud to fly with thee ; 

A wave to pant beneath thy power, and 
share 45 


The impulse of thy strength, only less 
free 

Than thou, O uncontrollable! If even 

I were as in my boyhood, and could be 


The comrade of thy wanderings over 


Heaven, 
As then, when to outstrip thy skiey 
speed 50 


Scarce seemed a vision; I would ne’er 
have striven 


As thus with thee in prayer in my sore 
need. 

Oh, lft me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud! 

I fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed! 


A heavy weight of hours has chained 


and bowed 55 
One too like thee: tameless, and swift, 
and proud. 
o 


Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is: 

What if my leaves are falling like its 
own! 

The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 


Will take from both a deep, autumnal 
tone, 60 

Sweet though in sadness. Be thou, 
Spirit fierce, 

My spirit! Be thou me, impetuous 
one! 


Drive my dead thoughts over the 
universe 

Like withered leaves to quicken a new 
birth! 7 

And, by the incantation of this verse, 65 


Seatter, as from an unextinguished 
hearth 


THE 
Ashes and sparks, my words among 
mankind ! | 
Be through my lips to unawakened 
earth | 


The trumpet of a prophecy! O wind, 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far 
behind ? 70 


THE CLOUD 


I bring fresh showers for the thirsting 
flowers, 
From the seas and the streams; 
I bear light shade for the leaves when 
laid . 
In their noon-day dreams. 
From my wings are shaken the dews 
that waken 5 
The sweet buds every one, 
When rocked to rest on their mother’s 
breast, 
As she dances about the sun. 
I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 
And whiten the green plains under, 10 
And then again I dissolve it in rain, 
‘ And laugh as I pass in thunder. 


I sift the snow on the mountains below, 
And their great pines groan aghast ; 
And all the night ’tis my pillow 


white, 
While I sleep in the arms of the 
blast. 16 
Sublime on the towers of my skiey 

bowers, 


Lightning my pilot sits; 
In a eavern under is 
thunder,— 
It struggles and howls at fits; 20 
Over earth and ocean, with gentle 
motion, 
This pilot is guiding me, 
Lured by the love of the geniu that 
move 
In the depths of the purple sea ; 
Over the rills, and the crags, and the 
hills, 25 
Over the lakes and the plains, 
Wherever he dream, under mountain 
or stream, 
The Spirit he loves remains; 


fettered the 
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And I all the while bask in Heaven’s 
blue smile, 
Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 30 
The sanguine Sunrise, with his meteor 
eyes, 
And his burning plumes outspread, 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, 
When the morning star shines dead; 
As on the jag of a mountain crag, 35 
Which an earthquake rocks and 
Swings, 
An eagle alit one moment may sit 
In the heht of its golden wings. 
And when Sunset may breathe, from 
the lit sea beneath, 
Its ardors of rest and of love, 
And the crimson pall of eve may fall 
From the depth of Heaven above, 
With wings folded I rest, on mine aery 
nest, 
As still as a brooding dove. 


40 


That orbéd maiden with white fire 
laden, 45 
Whom mortals call the Moon, 
Gldes glimmering o’er my fleece-like 
floor, 
By the midnight breezes strewn ; 
And wherever the beat of her unseen 
feet, 
Which only the angels hear, 50 
May have broken the woof of my tent’s 
thin roof, 
The stars peep behind her and peer; 
And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 
Like a swarm of golden bees, 
When I widen the rent in my wind- 
built tent, 55 
Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas, 
Like strips of the sky fallen through 
me on high, 
Are each paved with the moon and 
these. 


I bind the Sun’s throne with a burning’ 
zone, 
And the Moon’s with a girdle of 
pearl; 60 
The voleanoes are dim, and the stars 
reel and swim, 
When the whirlwinds my banner 
unfurl. 


aes 
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From cape to cape, with a bridge-like 
shape, 
Over a torrent sea, 
Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof,— 65 
The mountains its columns be. 
The triumphal arch through which I 
march 
With hurricane, fire, and snow, 
When the Powers of the air are chained 
to my chair, 
Is the million-ecolored bow; 70 
The sphere-fire above its soft colors 
wove, 
While the moist earth was laughing 
below. 


IT am the daughter of Earth and Water, 
And the nursling of the Sky; 
I pass through the pores of the ocean 
and shor eS; 75 
I change, but I "cannot die. 
For after the rain when, with never a 
stain, 
The pavilion of Heaven is bare, 
And the winds and sunbeams 
their convex gleams 
Build up the blue dome of air, 80 
I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 
And out of the caverns of rain, 
Like a child from the womb, like a 
chost from the tomb, 
I arise and unbuild it again. 


with 


JOHN KEATS 
ODE TO A NIGHTINGALE 


My heart aches, and a drowsy numb- 


ness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had 
drunk, 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the 
drains 
One minute past, and Lethe-wards 
had sunk: 
’Tis not through envy of thy happy 
lot, 5 
But being too happy in thine happi- 
~ ness,— 
That thou, hght-wingéd Dryad of 
the trees, 


In some melodious plot 
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* Of beechen green, and shadows num- 


berless, 
Singest of summer in full-throated 
ease. 10 


O for a draught of vintage! that hath 
been 
Cooled a long age in the duspbablved 
earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country green, 
Dance, and Provencal song, and 
sunburnt mirth! 
O for a beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippo- 


crene, 16 
With beaded bubbles winking at 
the brim, 


And purple-stainéd mouth ; 
That I might drink, and leave the 
world unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the 
forest dim: 20 


Fade far away, dissolve, and quite 
forget 
What thou among the leaves hast 
never known, 
The weariness, the fever, and the tree, 
Here, where men sit and hear each 
other groan; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last 
grey hairs, 25 
Where youth grows pale, and spec- 
ter-thin, and dies; 
Where but to think is to be full of 
SOrrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs, 
Where Beauty cannot keep her lus- 
trous eyes, 
Or new Love pine at them beyond 
tomorrow. 30 


Away! away! for I will fly to thee, 
Not charioted by Bacchus and his 
pards, 
But on the viewless + wings of Poesy, 
Though the dull brain perplexes and 
retards: 
Already with thee! tender is the night, 
And haply the Queen-Moon is on her 
throne, 36 
* invisible 
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Clustered around by all her starry 
Fays; 
But here there is no light, 
Save what from heaven is with the 
breezes blown 
Through verdurous glooms and 
winding mossy ways. 40 


I cannot see what flowers are at my 
feet, 
Nor what soft incense hangs upon 
the boughs, 
But, in embalméd darkness, guess each 


sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month 
endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit- 
tree wild; 45 


White hawthorn, and the pastoral 
eglantine ; 
Fast-fading violets covered up in 
‘leaves ; 
And mid-May’s eldest child, 
The coming musk-rose, full of dewy 


wine, 
The murmurous haunt of flies on 
summer eves. 50 


Darkling I listen; and for many a time 
I have been half in love with easeful 
Death, 
Called him soft names in many a 
mused rhyme, 
To take into the air my quiet breath ; 
Now more than ever seems it rich to 


die, 55 
To cease upon the midnight with no 
pain, 


While thou art pouring forth thy 
soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy! 
Still wouldst thou sing, and I have 
ears in vain— 
To thy high requiem become a 
sod. 60 


Thou wast not born for death, immor- 


tal Bird! 
No hungry generations tread thee 
down; 
The voice I hear this passing night 
was heard 


rama 


In ancient days by emperor and 
clown: 
Perhaps the self-same song that found — 
a path 65 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, 
when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien 
corn ; 
The same that oft-times hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening 
on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands 
forlorn. 70 


Forlorn! the very word is like a bell 
- To toll me back from thee to my sole 
self! 
Adieu! the fancy cannot cheat so well | 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. 
Adieu! adieu! thy plaintive anthem 


fades 75 
Past the near meadows, over the still 
stream, 


Up the hill-side; and now ’tis 
buried deep 
In the next valley-glades: 
Was it a vision, or a waking dream? 
Fled is that music :—Do I wake or 


sleep ? 80 


ODE ON A GRECIAN URN 
Thou still unravished bride of quiet- 


ness, 
Thou foster-child of silence and slow 
time, 
Sylvan historian, who canst thus ex- 
press 
A flowery tale more sweetly than our 
rhyme: 
What leaf-fringed legend haunts about 
thy shape 5 
Of deities or mortals, or of both, 
In Tempe or the dales of Aready? 
What men or gods are these? What 
maidens loth? 
What mad pursuit? What struggle to 
escape ? 
What pipes and timbrels? What 
wild ecstasy ? 10 
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Heard melodies are sweet, but those 
unheard 
Are sweeter ; therefore, ye soft pipes, 
play on; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more 
endeared, 


Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone: 
Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou 


canst not leave 15 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees 
be bare; 


Bold Lover, never,: never canst 
thou kiss, 
Though winning near the goal—yet, do 
not grieve ; 
She cannot fade, though thou hast 
not thy bliss, 
For ever wilt thou love, and she 
be fair! 20 


Ah, happy, happy boughs! that cannot 
she 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring 
adieu ; 
And, happy melodist, unweariéd, 
For ever piping songs for ever new; 
More happy love! more happy, happy 


love! 25 

For ever warm and still to be en- 
Joyed, 

For ever panting, and for ever 
young; 


All breathing human passion far above, 

That leaves a heart high-sorrowful 
and cloyed, 

A burning forehead, and a parch- 

ing tongue. 30 


Who are these coming to the sacrifice ? 
To what green altar, O mysterious 
priest, 
Lead’st thou that heifer lowing at the 
skies, 
And all her silken flanks with gar- 
lands dressed ? 
What little town by river or sea shore, 
Or mountain-built with peaceful 


— eitadel, 36 
Is emptied of its folk, this pious 
morn? 
And, little town, thy streets for ever- 
more 
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» Will silent be; and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, can e’er 


return. 40 
O Attic shape! Fair attitude! with 
brede 
Of marble men and maidens over- 
wrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden 
weed ; 


Thou, silent form, dost tease us out 
of thought 
As doth eternity: Cold Pastoral! 45 
When old age shall this generation 
waste, 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of 
other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom 
thou say’st, 
‘‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty,’’— 


that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need 
to know. 50 


ODE ON MELANCHOLY 


No, no, go not to Lethe, neither twist 
Wolf’s-bane, tight-rooted, for its 
poisonous wine ; 
Nor suffer thy pale forehead to be 
kissed 
By nightshade, 
Proserpine; 
Make not your rosary of yew-berries, 5 
Nor let the beetle, nor the death- 
moth be 
Your mournful Psyche, nor the 
downy owl 
A partner in your sorrow’s mysteries ; 
For shade to shade. will come too 


ruby grape of 


drowsily, 
And drown the wakeful anguish of 
the soul. 10 


But when the melancholy fit shall fall 
Sudden from heaven like a weeping 
cloud, | 
That fosters the droop-headed flowers 
all, 
And hides the green hill in an April 
shroud: 
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Then glut thy sorrow on a morning 


rose, 15 
Or on the rainbow of the salt sand- 
wave 


Or on the wealth of globéd peonies ; 
Or if thy mistress some rich anger 
shows, 
Emprison her soft hand, and let her 
rave, 
And feed deep, deep upon her 
peerless eyes. 20 


She dwells with Beauty—Beauty that 
must die; 
And Joy, whose hand is ever at his 
lips 
Bidding adieu; and aching Pleasure 
nigh, 
Turning to poison while the bee- 
mouth sips: 
Ay, in the very temple of delight 25 
Veiled Melancholy has her sovran 
shrine, 
Though seen of none save him 
whose strenuous tongue 
Can burst Joy’s grape against his 
palate fine; 
His soul shall taste the sadness of 


her might, 
And be among her cloudy trophies 
hung. 30 
TO AUTUMN 

Season of mists and mellow fruiiful- 
ness, 

Close bosom-friend of the maturing 
sun : 

Conspiring with him how to load and 
bless 


With fruit the vines that round the 
thatch-eves run; 
To bend with apples the mossed cot- 


tage-trees, 5 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the 
core; 


To swell the gourd, and plump the 
hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel; to set budding 
more, 
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And still more, later flowers for the 


bees 
Until they think warm days will 
never cease, 10 


For Summer has o’er-brimmed 
their clammy cells. 


Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy 


store? | 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may 
find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary 
floor, 
Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnow- 
ing wind ; 15 
Or on a half-reaped furrow sound 
asleep, 


Drowsed. with the fume of poppies, 
while thy hook 

Spares the next swath and all its 
twined flowers: 

And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost 

keep 

Steady thy laden head across a 

brook ; 20 

Or by a ecider-press, with patient 
look, . 

Thou watchest the last oozings 
hours by hours. 


Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, 
where are they? 
Think not of them, thou hast thy 


music too,— 
While barréd clouds bloom the soft- 
dying day, 25 
And touch the stubble-plains with 
rosy hue; 
Then in a wailful choir the small gnats 
mourn 


Among the river sallows, borne aloft 
Or sinking as the light wind lives 


or dies; 
And full-grown lambs loud bleat from 
hilly bourn ; 30 


Hedge-crickets sing; and now with 
treble soft 
The red-breast whistles from a gar- 
den-eroft ; 
And gathering swallows twitter in 
the skies. 
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ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


ODE ON THE DEATH OF THE 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON 


I 


Bury the Great Duke 

With an empire’s lamentation ; 
Let us bury the Great Duke 

To the noise of the mourning of a 

mighty nation; 

Mourning when their leaders fall, 5 
Warriors carry the warrior’s pall, 
And sorrow darkens hamlet and hall. 


II 


Where shall we lay the man whom we 
deplore? 

Here, in streaming London’s central 
roar. 

Let the sound of those he wreught for, 

And the feet of those he fought for, 11 

Keho round his bones for evermore. 


III 


Lead out the pageant: sad and slow, 

As fits an universal woe, 

Let the long long procession ‘go, 15 

And let the sorrowing crowd about it 
eTow, 

And let the mournful martial music 
blow; 

The last great Englishman is low. 


IV 


Mourn, for to us he seems the last, 
Remembering all his greatness in the 


past. 20 
No more in soldier fashion will he 
greet 


With lifted hand the gazer in the street. 

OQ friends, our chief state-oracle is 
mute! 

Mourn for the man of long-enduring 
blood, 

The statesman-warrior, moderate, reso- 
lute, 25 

Whole in himself, a common good. 


Mourn for the man of amplest influ- 
ence, 

Yet clearest of ambitious crime, 

Our greatest. yet with least pretence, 

Great in council and great in war, 30 

Foremost captain of his time, 

Rich in saving common-sense, 

And, as the greatest only are, 

In his simplicity sublime. 34 

O good gray head which all men knew, 

O voice from which their omens all 
men drew, 

O iron nerve to true occasion true, 

O fallen at length that tower of 
strength 

Which stood four-square to all the 
winds that blew! 

Such was he whom we deplore. 40 

The long self-sacrifice of life is 0’er. 

The great World-victor’s victor will 
be seen no more. 


V 


All is over and done: 

Render thanks to the Giver, 

England, for thy son. 45 
Let the bell be tolled. 

Render thanks to the Giver, 

And render him to the mould. 

Under the cross of gold 

That shines over city and river, 50 
There he shall rest for ever 

Among the wise and the bold. 

Let the bell be tolled, 

And a reverent people behold 

The towering car, the sable steeds. 55 
Bright. let it be with its blazoned deeds, 
Dark in its funeral fold. 

Let the bell be tolled ; 

And a deeper knell in the heart be 


knolled ; 
And the sound of the sorrowing an- 
them rolled 60 


Through the dome of the golden cross; 

And the volleying cannon thunder his 
loss ; 

He knew their voices of old. 

For many a time in many a clime 

His captain’s-ear has heard them boom 

Bellowing victory, bellowing doom, 66 

When he with those deep voices 
wrought, 
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Guarding realms and kings from 
shame, 

With those deep voices our dead cap- 
tain taught 

The tyrant, and asserts his claim 70 

In that dread sound to the great name 

Which he has worn so pure of blame, 

In praise and in dispraise the same, 

A man of well-attempered frame. 

O civic muse, to such a name, 75 

To such a name for ages long, 

To such a name, 

Preserve a broad approach of fame, 


And ever-echoing avenues of song! 


VI 


Who is he that cometh, like an honored 
guest, 80 

With banner and with music, with 
soldier and with priest, 

With a nation weeping, and breaking 
on my rest? 

Mighty Seaman, this is he 

Was great by land as thou by sea. 

Thine island loves thee well, thou 


famous man, 85 
The greatest sailor since our world 
began. 


Now, to the roll of muffled drums, 

To thee the greatest soldier comes ; 
For this is he 

Was great by land as thou by sea. 90 
His foes were thine; he kept us free; 
O give him welcome, this is he 

Worthy of our gorgeous rites, 

And worthy to be laid by thee; 

For this is England’s greatest son, 95 
He that gained a hundred fights, 

Nor ever lost an English gun; 

This is he that far away 

Against the myriads of Assaye 
Clashed with his fiery few and won; 100 
And underneath another sun, 
Warring on a later day, 

Round affrighted Lisbon drew 

The treble works, the vast designs 

Of his labored rampart-lines, 105 
Where he greatly stood at bay, 
Whence he issued forth anew, 

And ever great and greater grew, 
Beating from the wasted vines 
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Back to France her banded swarms, 110 

Back to France with countless blows, 

Till o’er the hills her eagles flew 

Beyond the Pyrenean pines, 

Followed up in valley and glen 

With blare of bugle, clamor of men, 115 

Roll of cannon and clash of arms, 

And England pouring on her foes. 

Such a war had such a close. 

Again their ravening eagle rose 

In anger, wheeled on Europe-shadow- 
ing wings, 120 

And barking for the thrones of kings; 

Till one that sought but Duty’s iron 


crown 

On that loud Sabbath shook the spoiler 
down ; 

A day of onsets of despair! 

Dashed on every rocky square, 125 


Their surging charges foamed them- 
selves away ; 

Last, the Prussian trumpet blew; 

Through the long-tormented air 

Heaven flashed a sudden jubilant 


ray, 
And down we swept and charged and 
overthrew. 130 


So great a soldier taught us there 

What long-enduring hearts could do 

In that world earthquake, Waterloo! 

Mighty Seaman, tender and true, 

And pure as he from taint of craven 
guile, 135 

O saviour of the silver-coasted isle, 

O shaker of the Baltic and the Nile, 

If aught of things that here befall 

Touch a spirit among things divine, 

If love of country move thee there at 
all, 140 

Be glad, because his bones are laid by 
thine! 

And through the centuries let a peo- 
ple’s voice 

In full acclaim, 

A people’s voice, 

The proof and echo of all human 
fame, 145 

A people’s voice, when they rejoice 

At civie revel.and pomp and game, 

Attest their great commander’s claim 

With honor, honor, honor, honor to 
him, 

Eternal honor to his name. 150 
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VII 
A people’s voice! we are a_ people 


yet. 

Though all men else their nobler 
dreams forget, 

Confused by brainless mobs and law- 
less Powers, 

Thank Him who isled us here, and 
roughly set 

His Briton in blown seas cee storming 
showers, 155 

We have a voice with whick to pay 
the debt 

Of boundless love and reverence and 
regret 

To those great men who fought, and 
kept it ours. 

And keep it ours, O God, from brute 


control! 
O Statesmen, guard us, guard the eye, 
the soul 160 
Of Europe, keep our noble England 
whole, 
And save the one true seed of freedom 
sown 
Betwixt a people and their ancient 
throne, 
That sober freedom out of which there 
springs 
Our loyal passion for our temperate 
kings! 165 
_ For, saving that, ye help to save man- 
ined. 
Till public wrong be crumbled int 
dust, 
And drill the raw world for the march 
of mind, 


Till crowds at length be sane and 
erowns be just. 

But wink no more in slothful overtrust. 

Remember him who led your hosts; 171 

He bade you guard the sacred coasts. 

Your cannons moulder on the seaward 
wall; 

His voice is silent in your council-hall 

For ever; and whatever tempests lour 

For ever silent; even if they broke 176 

In thunder, silent; yet remember all 

He spoke among you, and the Man sees 
spoke ; 

Who never sold the truth to serve ‘he 
hour, 
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Nor paltered with Eternal God for 


power ; 180 

Who let the turbid streams of rumor 
flow 

Through either babbling world of high 
and low; 

Whose life was work, whose language 
rife 

With rugged maxims hewn from life; 

Who never spoke against a foe; 185 

Whose eighty winters freeze with one 
rebuke 

All great self- seekers trampling on the 
right. 

Truth- teller was our England’s Alfred 
named ; 

Truth-lover was our English Duke; 

Whatever record leap to light 190 


He never shall be shamed. 
VIII 


Lo! the leader in these glorious wars 

Now to glorious burial slowly borne, 

Followed by the brave of other lands, 

He, on whom from both her open hands 

Lavish Honor showered all her stars, 196 

And affluent Fortune emptied all her 
horn. 

Yea, let all good things await 

Him who eares not to be great, 

But as he saves or serves the state. 200 

Not once or twice in our rough island- 
story, 


-The path of duty was the way to glory. 


He that walks it, only thirsting 

For the right, and learns to deaden 

Love of self, before his journey closes, 

He shall find the stubborn thistle 
bursting 206 

Into glossy purples, which outredden 

All voluptuous garden-roses. 

Not once or twice in our fair island- 
story 

The path of ‘duty was the way to glory: 

He, that ever following her commands, 

On with toil of heart and knees and 


hands, © 212 
Through the long gorge to the far light 
has won 


His path upward, and prevailed, 
Shall find the toppling crags of Duty 
sealed 215 
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Are close upon the shining table-lands 

To which our God Himself is moon and 
sun. 

Such was he: his work is done. 

But while the races of mankind endure, 

Let his great example stand 220 

Colossal, seen of every land, 

And keep the soldier firm, the states- 
man pure; 

Till in all lands and through all human 
story 

The path of duty be the way to glory. 

And let the land whose hearths he 
saved from shame 225 

For many and many an age proclaim 

At civie revel and pomp and game, 

And when the long-illumined. cities 
flame, 

Their ever-loyal iron leader’s fame, 

With honor, honor, honor, honor to 
him, 230 

Eternal honor to his name. 
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Peace, his triumph will be sung 

By some yet unmoulded tongue 

Far on in summers that we shall not 
see. 

Peace, it is a day of pain 235 

For one about whose patriarchal knee 

Late the little children clung. 

O peace, it is a day of pain 

For one, upon whose hand and. heart 


and brain 
Once the weight and fate of Europe 
hung. 240 


Ours the pain, be his the gain! 

More than is of man’s degree 

Must be with us, watching here 

At this, our great solemnity. 

Whom we see not we revere ; 245 

We revere, and we refrain 

From talk of battles loud and vain, 

And brawling memories all too free 

For such a wise humility 

As befits a solemn fane: 250 

We revere, and while we hear 

The tides of Music’s golden sea 

Setting toward eternity, 

Uplifted high in heart and hope are 
we, 

Until we doubt not that for one so true 
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There must be other nobler work to do 

Than when he fought at Waterloo, 257 

And Victor he must ever be. 

For though the Giant Ages heave the 
hill 

And break the shore, and evermore 260 

Make and break, and work their will, 

Though world on world in myriad 
myriads roll 

Round us, each with different powers, 

And other forms of life than ours, 

What know we greater than the soul? 

On God and Godlike men we build our 
trust. 266 

Hush, the Dead March wails in the 
people’s ears; 

The dark crowd moves, and there are 
sobs and tears; 

The black earth yawns; the mortal 
disappears ; 

Ashes to ashes, dust to dust; 270 

He is gone who seemed so great.— 

Gone, but nothing can bereave him 

Of the force he made his own 

Being here, and we believe him 

Something far advanced in State, 275 

And that he wears a truer crown 

Than any wreath that man can weave 
him. 

Speak no more of his renown, 

Lay your earthly fancies down, 

And in the vast cathedral leave him, 280 

God accept him, Christ receive him. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
ODE 


INSCRIBED TO W. H. CHANNING 


Though loath to grieve 

The evil time’s sole patriot, 

I cannot leave 

My honeyed thought 

For the priest’s cant, 5 
Or statesman’s rant. 


If I refuse 

My study for their politique, 

Which at the best is trick, 

The angry Muse 10 
Puts confusion in my brain. 
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But who is he that prates 

Of the culture of mankind, 

Of better arts and life? 

Go, bindworm, go, 15 
Behold the famous States 

Harrying Mexico 

With rifle and with knife! 


Or who, with accent bolder, 

Dare praise the freedom-loving moun- 
taineer ? 20 

I found by thee, O rushing Contoocook ! 

And in thy valleys, Agiochook ! 

The jackals of the negro-holder. 


The God who made New Hampshire 
Taunted the lofty land 25 
With little men ;— 

Small bat and wren 

House in the oak :— 

If earth-fire cleave 

The upheaved land, and bury the folk, 
The southern crocodile would grieve. 31 
Virtue palters; Right is hence; 
Freedom praised, but hid; 

Funeral eloquence 

Rattles the coffin-lid. 35 


What boots thy zeal, 

O glowing friend, 

That would indignant rend 

The northland from the south? 
Wherefore? to what good end? 40 
Boston Bay and Bunker Hill 

Would serve things still ;— 

Things are of the snake. 


The horseman serves the horse, 

The neatherd serves the neat, 45 
The merchant serves the purse, 

The eater serves his meat; 

"Tis the day of the chattel, 

Web to weave, and corn to grind; 
Things are in the saddle, 50 
And ride mankind. 


There are two laws discrete, 

Not reconciled,— 

Law for man, and law for thing; 

The last builds town and fleet, 55 
But it runs wild, 

And doth the man unking. 
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‘Tis fit the forest fall, 

The steep be graded, 

The mountain tunneled, 60 
The sand shaded, 

The orchard planted, 

The glebe tilled, 

The prairie granted, 

The steamer built. 65 


Let man serve law for man; 

Live for friendship, live for love, 

For truth’s and harmony’s behoof ; 
The state may follow how it can, 

As Olympus follows Jove. 70 


Yet do not I implore 
The wrinkled shopman to my sounding 
woods, 
Nor bid the unwilling senator 
Ask votes of thrushes in the solitudes. 
Every one to his chosen work ;— 75 
Foolish hands may mix and mar; 
Wise and sure the issues are. 
Round they roll till dark is light, 
Sex to sex, and even to odd ;— 
The over-god 80 
Who marries Right to Might, 
Who peoples, unpeoples,— 
He who exterminates 
Races by stronger races, 
Black by white faces,— 85 
Knows to bring honey 
Out of the lon; 
Grafts gentlest scion 
On pirate and Turk. 


The Cossack eats Poland, 90 

Like stolen fruit; 

Her last noble is ruined, 

Her last poet mute: 

Straight, into double band 

The victors divide; 95 

Half for freedom strike and stand ;— 

The astonished Muse finds thousands at 
her side. 


BOSTON HYMN 


READ IN MUSIC HALL, JANUARY 1, 1863 


The word of the Lord by night 
To the watching Pilgrims came, 
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As they sat by the seaside, 
And filled their hearts with flame. 


God said, I am tired of kings, 5 
I suffer them no more; . 
Up to my ear the morning brings 
The outrage of the poor. 


Think ye I made this ball 

A. field of havoe and war, 10 
Where tyrants great and tyrants small 
Might harry the weak and poor? 


My angel,—his name is Freedom,— 
Choose him to be your king; 

He shall cut pathways east and west 15 
And fend you with his wing. 


Lo! I uncover the land 

Which I hid of old time in the West, 
As the sculptor uncovers the statue 
When he has wrought his best; 20 


I show Columbia, of the rocks 

Which dip their foot in the seas 
And soar to the air-borne flocks 
Of clouds and the boreal fleece. 


I will divide my goods; 25 
Call in the wretch and slave: 

None shall rule but the humble, 

And none but Toil shall have. 


I will have never a noble, 

No lineage counted great ; 30 
Fishers and choppers and ploughmen 
Shall constitute a state. 


Go, cut down trees in the forest 

And trim the straightest boughs ; 

Cut down trees in the forest 35 
And build me a wooden house. 


Call the people together, 

The young men and the sires, 

The digger in the harvest-field, 
Hireling and him that hires; 40 


And here in a pine state-house 

They shall choose men to rule 

In every needful faculty, 

In church and state and school. 


Lo, now! if these poor men 45 
Can govern the land and sea 

And make just laws below the sun, 
As planets faithful be. 


And ye shall succor men; 

Tis nobleness to serve; 50 
Help them who cannot help again: 
Beware from right to swerve. 


I break your bonds and masterships, 
And I unchain the slave: 

Free be his heart and hand henceforth 
As wind and wandering wave. 56 


I cause from every creature 

His proper good to flow: 

As much as he is and doeth, 

So much he shall bestow. 60 


But, laying hands on another 


-To coin his labor and sweat, 


He goes in pawn to his victim - 
For eternal years in debt. 


To-day unbind the captive, 65 
So only are ye unbound; 

Lift up a people from the dust, 
Trump of their rescue, sound! 


Pay ransom to the owner 
And fill the bag to the brim. 70 
Who is the owner? The slave is owner, 
And ever was. Pay him. 


O North! give him beauty for rags, 
And honor, O South! for his shame; 
Nevada! coin thy golden crags 75 
With Freedom’s image and name. 


Up! and the dusky race 

That sat in darkness long,— 

Be swift their feet as antelopes, 

And as behemoth strong. 80 


Come, East and West and North, 
By races, as snow-flakes, 

And earry my purpose forth, 
Which neither halts nor shakes. 


My will fulfilled shall be, 85 
For, in daylight or in dark, 

My thunderbolt has eyes to see 

His way home to the mark. 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


ODE RECITED AT THE HAR- 
VARD COMMEMORATION 


JULY 21, 1865 
I 


Weak-winged is song, 

Nor aims at that clear-ethered height 
Whither the brave deed climbs for 
hight: ; 

| We seem to do them wrong, 
Bringing our robin’s-leaf to deck their 
hearse 5 
Who in warm life-blood wrote their 
nobler verse, 
Our trivial song to honor those who 


come 

With ears attuned to strenuous trump 
and drum, 3 

And shaped in squadron-strophes their 
desire, 

Live battle-odes whose lines were steel 
and fire: 10 

Yet sometimes feathered words are 

strong, 

A gracious memory to buoy up and 
save 

From Lethe’s dreamless ooze, the com- 


mon grave 
Of the unventurous throng. 


It 
To-day our Reverend Mother welcomes 
back 15 
Her wisest Scholars, those who un- 
derstood 
The deeper teaching of her mystic 
tome, 
And offered their fresh lives to make 
it good: 


No lore of Greece or Rome, 
No seience peddling with the names of 


things, 20 
Or reading stars to find inglorious 
fates, 


Can lift our life with wings 

Far from Death’s idle gulf that for the 
many waits, 

And lengthen out our dates 
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With that clear fame whose memory 
sings 25 
In manly hearts to come, and nerves 
them and dilates: 
Nor such thy teaching, Mother of us 
all! 
Not such the trumpet-call 
Of thy diviner mood, 
That could thy sons entice 
From happy homes and toils, the fruit- 


ful nest 31 
Of those half-virtues which the world 
calls best, 


Into War’s tumult rude; 
But rather far that stern 


device 
The sponsors chose that round thy 
cradle stood 35 


In the dim, unventured wood, 
The Vertras that lurks beneath 
The letter’s unprolific sheath, 

Life of whate’er makes life worth 


living, 
Seed-grain of high emprise, immortal 
food, 40 


One heavenly thing whereof earth 
hath the giving. 
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Many loved Truth, and lavished life’s 
best oil 
Amid the dust of books to find her, 
Content at last, for guerdon of their 


toil, 
With the cast mantle she hath left 
behind her. 45 


Many in sad faith sought for her, 
Many with crossed hands sighed 


for her; 

But these, our brothers, fought for 
her, 

At life’s dear peril wrought for 
her, 

So loved her that they died for 
her, 50 


Tasting the raptured fleetness 

Of her divine completeness: 

Their higher instinct knew 
Those love her best who to themselves 


are true, 
And what they dare to dream of, dare 
to do; 55 
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They followed her and found her 
Where all may hope to find, 
Not in the ashes of the burnt-out mind, 
But beautiful, with danger’s sweetness 
round her. 
Where faith made whole with deed 
Breathes its awakening breath 61 
Into the lifeless creed, 
They saw her plumed and mailed, 
With sweet, stern face unveiled, 
And all-repaying eyes, look proud on 
them in death. 65 


IV 


Our slender life runs rippling by, and 
glides 
Into the silent hollow of the past; 
What is there that abides 
To make the next age better for the 
last? 
Is earth too poor to give us 70 
Something to live for here that shall 
outlive us? 
Some more substantial boon 
Than such as flows and ebbs with For- 
tune’s fickle moon? 
The little that we see 
From doubt is never free; 75 
The little that we do 
Is but half-nobly true; 
With our laborious hiving 
What men call treasure, and the gods 


eall dross, 
Life seems a jest of Fate’s contriv- 
ing, 80 


- Only secure in every one’s conniving, 
A long account of nothings paid with 
loss, 
Where we poor puppets, jerked by un- 
seen wires, 
After our little hour of strut and 
rave 


With all our pasteboard passions and 
desires, 85 
Loves, hates, ambitions, and immortal 
fires, 
Are tossed pell-mell together in the 
orave. 


But stay ! no age was e’er degenerate, 
Unless men held it at too cheap a 
‘Tate, 
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For in our likeness still we shape our 
fate. 90 
Ah, there is something here ~@ 
Unfathomed by the cynic’s sneer, 
Something that gives our feeble light 
A high immunity from Night, 
Something that leaps life’s narrow 


bars 95 
To claim its birthright with the hosts 
of heaven; 


A seed of sunshine that can leaven 
Our earthly dullness with the beams 
of stars, 
And glorify our clay 
With light from fountains elder than 
the Day; 100 
A conscience more divine than we, 
A gladness fed with secret tears, 
A vexing, forward-reaching sense 
Of some more noble permanence; 
A light across the sea, 105 
Which haunts the soul and will not 
let it be, 
Still beaconing from the heights of un- 
degenerate years. 


V 


Whither leads the path 
To ampler fates that leads? 
Not down through flowery 
meads, 110 
To reap an aftermath 
Of youth’s vainglorious weeds, 
But up the steep, amid the wrath 
And shock of deadly-hostile creeds, 
Where the world’s best hope and 
stay 115 
By battle’s flashes gropes a desperate 


way, 
And every turf the fierce foot clings to 
bleeds. 

Peace hath her not ignoble wreath, 
Ere yet the sharp, decisive word 
Light the black lips of cannon, and the 

sword 120 

Dreams in its easeful sheath; 

But some day the live coal behind the 

thought, 

Whether from Baial’s stone ob- 
scene, 

Or from the shrine serene 

Of God’s pure altar brought, 125 


122 


Bursts up in flame; the war of tongue 
and pen 

bearns with what deadly purpose it 
was fraught, 

And, helpless in the fiery passion 
eaught, 

Shakes all the pillared state with shock 
of men: 

Some day the soft Ideal that we wooed 

Confronts us fiercely, foe-beset, pur- 
sued, 131 

And eries reproachful: ‘‘ Was it, then, 


my praise, 

And not myself was loved? Prove now 
thy truth ; 

I claim of thee the promise of thy 
youth ; 

Give me thy life, or cower in empty 
phrase, © 135 

The victim of thy genius, not its 
mate!’’ 


Life may be given in many ways, 
And loyalty to Truth be sealed 
As bravely in the closet as the field, 
So bountiful is Fate; 140 
But then to stand beside her, 
When craven churls deride her, 
To front a lie in arms and not to yield, 
This shows, methinks, God’s plan 
And measure of a stalwart man, 145 
Limbed like the old heroic breeds, 
Who stands self-poised on man- 
hood’s solid earth, 
Not forced to frame excuses for his 
birth, 
Fed from within with all the strength 
he needs. 


VI 


Such was he, our Martyr-Chief, 150 
Whom late the Nation he had led, 
With ashes on her head, 

Wept with the passion of an angry 

orief : 

Forgive me, if from present things I 

turn 

To speak what in my heart will beat 

and burn, 155 
And hang my wreath on his world- 
honored urn. 
Nature, they say, doth dote, 
And cannot make a man 
Save on some worn-out plan, 
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» Repeating us by rote: 160 
For him her Old-World moulds aside 
she threw, 
And choosing sweet clay from the 
breast 


Of the unexhausted West, 
With stuff untainted shaped a hero 


new, 
Wise, steadfast in the strength of God, 
and true. 165 


How beautiful to see 
Once more a shepherd of mankind in- 
deed, 
Who loved his charge, but never loved 
to lead; 
One whose meek flock the people joyed 
to be, 
Not lured by any cheat of birth, 170 
But by his clear-grained human 
worth, 
And brave old wisdom of sincerity! 
They knew that outward grace is 
dust ; 
They could not choose but trust 
In that sure-footed mind’s unfaltering 
skill, 175 
And supple-tempered will 
That bent like perfect steel to spring 
again and thrust. 
His was no lonely monn tanapest 
of mind, 
Thrusting to thin air o’er our 
cloudy bars, 
A sea-mark now, now lost in 


vapors blind; 180 
Broad prairie rather, genial, level- 
lined, 


Fruitful and friendly for all 
human kind, 
Yet also nigh to heaven and loved of 
loftier stars. 
Nothing of Europe here, 
Or, then, of Kurope fronting mornward 
still, 185 
Ere any names of Serf and Peer 
Could Nature’s equal scheme de- 
face 
And thwart her genial will; 
Here was a type of the true elder 


race, 
And one of Plutarch’s men talked with 
us face to face. 190 


I praise him not; it were too late; 
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And some innative weakness there must 
be | 
In him who condeseends to victory 
Such as the Present gives, and cannot 
wait, 
Safe in himself as in a fate. 195 
So always firmly he: 
He knew to bide his time, 
And ean his fame abide, 
Still patient in his simple faith sublime, 
Till the wise years decide. 
Great captains, with their guns and 


drums, 201 
Disturb our judgment for the 
hour, 


But at last silence comes; 
These all are gone, and, standing like 
a tower, 
Our children shall behold his fame. 
The kindly-earnest, brave, foresee- 


ing man, 206 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, 
not blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first 
American. 
VII 
Long as man’s hope insatiate can 
discern 
Or only guess some more inspiring 
goal 210 


Outside of Self, enduring as the pole, 

Along whose course the flying axles 
burn 

Of spirits bravely-pitched, earth’s 
manlier brood; 

Long as below-we cannot find 

The meed that stills the inexorable 
mind; | 215 

So long this faith to some ideal Good, 

Under whatever mortal names it 
masks, 

Freedom, Law, Country, this ethe- 
real mood 

That thanks the Fates for their severer 

tasks, 

Feeling its challenged pulses leap, 220 

While others skulk in subterfuges 
cheap, 

And, set in Danger’s van, has all the 

boon it asks, 

Shall win man’s praise and woman’s 
love, 
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Shall be a wisdom that we set above 
All other skills and gifts to culture 
dear, 225 
A virtue round whose forehead we 
inwreathe ; 
Laurels that with a living passion 
breathe 
When other crowns grow, while we 
twine them, sear. 
What brings us thronging these high 
rites to pay, 
And seal these hours the noblest of our 
year, 230 
Save that our brothers found this 
better way ? 


VIII 


We sit here in the Promised Land 
That flows with Freedom’s honey 


and milk; 
But ’twas they won it, sword in 
hand, : 
Making the nettle danger soft for us 
as silk. 235 
We welcome back our bravest and 
our best ;— 
Ah me! not all! some come not with 
the rest, 
Who went forth brave and bright as 
any here! 
I strive to mix some gladness with my — 
strain, 
But the sad strings com- 
plain, 240 


And will not please the ear: 
I sweep them for a pean, but they 
wane 
Again and yet again 
Into a dirge, and die away, in pain. 
In these brave ranks I only see the 
gaps, 245 
Thinking of dear ones whom the dumb 
turf wraps, 
Dark to the triumph which they died 
to gain: 
Fitlier may others greet the living, 
For me the past is unforgiving ; 
I with uneovered head — 250 
Salute the sacred dead, 
Who went, and who return not.—Say 
not so! 
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"Tis not the grapes of Canaan that re- 


pay, 
But the high faith that failed not by 


the way; 
Virtue treads paths that end not in the 
orave ; 255 
No bar of endless night exiles the 
brave ; 


And to the saner mind 
We rather seem the dead that stayed 
behind. 
Blow, trumpets, all your exultations 
blow! 
For never shall their aureoled presence 
lack: 260 
I see them muster in a gleaming row, 
With ever-youthful brows that nobler 
show ; 
We find in our dull road their shining 
. track ; 
In-every nobler mood 
We feel the orient of their spirit glow, 
Part of our life’s unalterable good, 266 
Of all our saintlier aspiration ; 
They come  transfigured 
back, 
Secure from change in their high- 
hearted ways, 
Beautiful evermore, and with the rays 
Of morn on their white Shields of Ex- 
pectation! 271 


Ix 


But is there hope to save 
Even this ethereal essence from the 
orave? 
What ever ’scaped Oblivion’s subtle 
wrong 
Save a few clarion names, or golden 
threads of song? 275 
Before my musing eye 
The mighty ones of old sweep by, 


Disvoicéd now and _ insubstantial 
things, 

AS noisy once as we; poor ghosts of 
kings, 

Shadows of empire wholly gone to 
dust, 280 


And many races, nameless long ago, 

To darkness driven by that imperious 
oust 

Of ever-rushing Time that here doth 
blow: 
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® visionary world, condition strange, 
Where naught abiding is but only 
Change, 285 
Where the deep-bolted stars themselves 
still shift and range! 
Shall we to more continuance make 
pretence? 
Renown builds tombs; a life-estate is 
Wit; 
And, bit by bit, 
The cunning years steal all from us 


but woe; 290 
Leaves are we, whose decays no har- 
vest Sow. - 


But, when we vanish hence, 
Shall they lie forceless in the dark 
below, 
Save to make green their little length 
of sods, 
Or deepen pansies for a year or two, 
Who now to us are shining-sweet as 


gods? 296 

Was dying all they had the skill to 
do? 

That were not fruitless: but the Soul 
resents 

Such short-lived service, as if blind 
events 

Ruled without her, or earth could so 
endure; 300 


She claims a more divine investiture 
Of longer tenure than Fame’s airy . 
rents; 
Whate’er she touches doth her nature 
share ; 
Her inspiration haunts the ennobled 
air, 
Gives eyes to mountains 
blind, 305 
Ears to the deaf earth, voices to the 
wind, 
And her clear trump sings succor 
everywhere 
By lonely bivouaes to the wakeful 
mind ; | 


For ‘sould inherits all«-thateg6ulacould 


dare: 
Yea, Manhood hath a wider 
span 310 
And larger privilege of life than man. 
The single deed, the private sacrifice, 
So radiant now through proudly- 
hidden tears, 
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Is covered up erelong from mortal 


eyes 
With thoughtless drift of the decidu- 
ous years; 315 


But that high privilege that makes 
all men peers, 

That leap of heart whereby a people 
rise 

Up to a noble 

height, 

And, flamed on by the Fates, not 

shrink, but grow more bright, 

That swift validity in noble veins, 

Of choosing danger and disdaining 

shame, 321 

Of being set on flame 
By the pure fire that flies all con- 


anger’s 


tact base 
But wraps its chosen with angelic 
might, 
These are imperishable 
vains, 325 


Sure as the sun, medicinal as light, 
These hold great futures in their 
lusty reins 
And certify to earth a new imperial 
race. 


x 


Who now shall sneer? 
Who dare again to say we trace 330 
Our lines to a plebeian race? 
Roundhead and Cavalier! 
Dumb are those names erewhile in 
battle loud; 
Dream-footed as the shadow of a cloud, 
They flit across the ear: 335 
That is best blood that hath most iron 
inert 
To edge resolve with, pouring without 
stint 
For what makes manhood dear. 
Tell us not of Plantagenets, 


Hapsburgs, and Guelfs, whose thin 
bloods erawl 340 

Down from some victor in a border- 
brawl! 


How poor their outworn coronets, 
Matched with one leaf of that plain 
civie wreath 
Our brave for honor’s blazon shall be- 
queath, 
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Through whose desert a rescued Na- 
tion sets 345 
Her heel on treason, and the trumpet 
’ hears 
Shout victory, tingling Europe’s sullen 
ears 
With vain resentments and more 
vain regrets! 


XI 


Not in anger, not in pride, 
Pure from passion’s mixture rude 
Ever to base earth allied, 351 
But with far-heard gratitude, 
Still with heart and voice re- 
newed, 
To heroes living and dear martyrs 
dead, 
The strain should close that consecrates 
our brave. 355 
Lift the heart and lift the head! 
Lofty be its mood and grave, 
Not without a martial ring, 
Not without a prouder tread 
And a peal of exultation: 360 
Little right has he to sing 
Through whose heart in such an hour 


Beats no march of conscious 
power, 

Sweeps no tumult of elation! 

"Tis no Man we celebrate, 365 


By his country’s victories great, 
A hero half, and half the whim of 
Fate, 
But the pith and marrow of a Na- 
tion 
Drawing force from all her men, 
Highest, humblest, weakest, all, 370 
For her time of need, and then 
Pulsing it again through them, 
Till the basest can no longer cower, 
Feeling his soul spring up divinely | 
tall, 


Touched but in passing by her 


mantle-hem., 375 
Come back, then, noble pride, for ’tis 
her dower! 


How could poet ever tower, 

If his passions, hopes, and fears, 
If his triumphs and his tears, 

Kept not measure with his people? 


726 
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Boom, cannon, boom to all the winds 
and waves! 381 
Clash out, glad bells, from every rock- 
ing steeple! 
Banners, advance with triumph, bend 
your staves! 
And from every mountain-peak 
Let beacon-fire to answering bea- 


con speak, 385 
Katahdin tell Monadnoek, White- 
face he, 


And so leap on in light from sea to sea, 

Till the glad sews be sent 

Across a kindling continent, 

Making earth feel more firm and air 

breathe braver: 290 

‘‘Be proud! for she is saved, and all 
have helped to save her! 

She that lifts up the manhood of 


the poor, 

She of the open soul and open 
door, 

With room about her hearth for all 
mankind ! 

The fire is dreadful in her eyes no 
more ; 395 


From her bold front the helm she 
doth unbind, 

Sends all her handmaid armies 
back to spin, 

And bids her navies, that so lately 
hurled 

Their crashing battle, hold their 

_ thunders in, 

Swimming like birds of calm along 
the unharmful shore. 400 

No challenge sends she to the elder 
world, 

That looked askance and hated; a 
light scorn 

Plays o’er her mouth, as round her 
mighty knees 

She calls her children back, and 
waits the morn 

Of nobler day, enthroned between her 

subject seas.’ 405 


XII 


Bow down, dear Land, for thou hast 
found release! 

Thy God, in these distempered days, 

Hath taught thee the sure wisdom of 


His ways, 
And through thine enemies 
wrought thy peace! 
Bow down jin prayer and praise! 
No poorest in thy borders but may now 
Lift to the juster skies a man’s enfran- 


hath 


chised brow. 412 

O Beautiful! my country! ours once 
more! 

Smoothing thy gold of war-dishevelled 
hair 

O’er such sweet brows as never other 
wore, 415 


And letting thy set lips, 

Freed from wrath’s pale eclipse, 
The rosy edges of their smile lay bare, 
What words Mie of lover or of poet 
Could tell our love and make thee know 


it, 420 
Among the Nations bright beyond com- 
pare? 


What were our lives without thee? 
What all our lives to save thee? 
We reck not what we gave thee; 
We will not dare to doubt thee, 42s 
But ask whatever else, and we will 
dare! 


SIDNEY LANIER 
THE MARSHES OF GLYNN 


Glooms of the live-oaks, beautiful- 
braided and woven 
With intricate shades of the vines that 
myriad-cloven 
Clamber the forks of the multiform 
boughs,— 
Emerald twilights,— 
Virginal shy lehts, 
Wrought of the leaves to allure to iH 
whisper of vows, 
lovers pace timidly down 
through the green colon- 
nades 
Of the dim sweet woods, of the dear 
dark woods, 
Of the heavenly woods and glades, 
That run to the radiant marginal sand- 
beach within 10 
The wide sea-marshes of Glynn ;-— 


When 
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Beautiful glooms, soft dusks in the 
noon-day fire,— 
Wildwood privacies, closets of lone de- 


sire, 

Chamber from chamber parted with 
wavering arras of leaves,— 

Cells for the passionate pleasure of 
prayer to the soul that 
erieves, 15 

Pure with a sense of the passing of 
saints through the wood, 

Cool for the dutiful weighing of ill 
with good ;— 


O braided dusks of the oak and woven 
shades of the vine, 
While the riotous noonday sun of the 
‘June-day long did shine 
Ye held me fast in your heart and I 
held you fast in mine; . 20 
But now when the noon is no more, and 
riot is rest, 
And the sun is a-wait at the ponderous 
gate of the West, 
And the slant yellow beam down the 
wood-aisle doth seem 
Like a lane into heaven that leads from 
a dream,— 
now, when my soul all day hath 
drunken the soul of the oak, 
And my heart is at ease from men, and 
the wearisome sound of the 
stroke 26 
Of the scythe of time and the trowel 
of trade is low, 
And belief overmasters doubt, and I 
know that I know, 
And my spirit is grown to a lordly 
: ereat compass within, 
That the length and the breadth and 
the sweep of the marshes of 
Glynn 30 
Will work me no fear like the fear they 
have wrought me of yore 
When length was fatigue, and when 
breadth was but bitterness 
sore, 
And when terror and shrinking and 
dreary unnamable pain 
Drew over me out of the merciless miles 
of the plain,— 


Ay 


7 


Oh, now, unafraid, I am fain to face 35 
The vast sweet visage of space. 
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To the edge of the wood I am drawn, 
I am drawn, 
Where the gray beach glimmering 
runs, as a belt of the dawn, 
For a mete and a mark 
To the forest-dark :— 40 
So: 

Affable live-oak,: leaning low,— 
Thus—with your favor—soft, with a 
reverent hand, 

(Not lightly touching your person, 
Lord of the land!) 
Bending your beauty aside, with a step 
I stand 45 
On the firm-packed sand, 
Free 
By a world of marsh that borders a 
world of sea. 


Sinuous southward and_ sinuous 
northward the shimmering 
band 


Of the sand-beach fastens the fringe 

of the marsh to the folds of 

the land. 50 

Inward and outward to northward and 

southward the beach-lines 
linger and curl 

silver-wrought garment that 

clings to and follows the 

firm sweet limbs:-of a girl. 

Vanishing, swerving, evermore curving 
again into sight, 

Softy the sand-beach wavers away to a 
dim gray looping of light. 

And what if behind me to westward 
the wall of the woods stands 
high ? 55 

The world les east: how ample, the 
marsh and the sea and the 
sky! 

A league and a league of marsh-grass, 
waist-high, broad in the 
blade, 

Green, and all of a height, and un- 
flecked with a light or a 
shade, 

Stretch leisurely off, 
plain, 

To the terminal blue of the main. 60 


As a 


in a_ pleasant 


Oh, what is abroad in the marsh and 
the terminal sea ? 
Somehow my soul seems suddenly free 
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From the weighing of fate and the sad 
discussion of sin, 

By the length and the breadth and the 
sweep of the marshes of 
Glynn. 


Ye marshes, how candid and simple 
and nothing-witholding and 
free 65 

Ye publish yourselves to the sky and 
offer yourselves to the sea! 

Tolerant plains, that suffer the sea 
and the rains and the sun, 

Ye spread and span lke the catholic 
man who hath mightily won 

God out of knowledge and good out of 
infinite pain 

And sight out of blindness and purity 
out of a stain. 70 


As the marsh-hen secretly builds on 
the watery sod, 

Behold I will build me a nest on the 
ereatness of God: 

I will fly in the greatness of God as the 
marsh-hen flies 

In the freedom that fills all the space 
*twixt the marsh and the 


skies : 
By so many roots as the marsh-grass 
sends in the sod 75 


I will heartily lay me a-hold on the 
greatness of God: 

Oh, like to the greatness of God is the 
ereatness within 

The range of the marshes, the liberal 
marshes of Glynn. 


And the sea lends large, as the marsh: 
lo, out of his plenty the sea 
Pours fast: full soon the time of the 
flood-tide must be: 80 
Look how the grace of the sea doth go 
About and about through the intricate 
channels that flow 
Here and there, 
Everywhere, 
Till his waters have flooded the utter- 
most creeks and the low- 
lying lanes, 85 
And the marsh is meshed with a million 
| veins, 
That like as with rosy and silvery es- 
sences flow 
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In the rose-and-silver evening glow. 

Farewell, my lord Sun! 

The creeks overflow: a thousand rivu- 
lets ‘run 90 

"T'wixt the roots of the sod; the blades 
of the marsh-grass stir; 

Passeth a hurrying sound of wings that 
westward whirr ; 

Passeth, and all is still; and the cur- 
rents cease to run; 

And the sea and the marsh are one. 


How still the plains of the waters be! 95 
The tide is in his eestasy. 
The tide is at his highest height: 

And it is night. 


And now from the Vast of the Lord 
will the waters of sleep 

Roll in on the souls of men, 100 

But who will reveal to our waking ken 

The forms that swim and the shapes 
that creep 

Under the waters of sleep ? 

And I would I could know what swim- 
meth below when the tide 
comes in 

On the length and the breadth of the 
marvellous marshes ~ of 
Glynn. 105 


WILLIAM VAUGHN MOODY 
AN ODE IN TIME OF HESITATION 


(AFTER SEEING AT BOSTON THE 
STATUE OF ROBERT GOULD SHAW, 
KILLED WHILE STORMING FORT 
WAGNER, JULY 18, 1863, AT THE 
HEAD OF THE FIRST NEGRO REGI- 
MENT, THE FIFTY-FOURTH MASSA- 
CHUSETTS.) 


I 


Before the solemn bronze Saint Gau- 


dens made 

To thrill the heedless passer’s heart 
with awe, 

And set here in the city’s talk and 
trade 


To the good memory of Robert Shaw, 
This bright Mareh morn I stand, 5 


THE 

And hear the distant spring come up 
the land; 

Knowing that what I hear is not un- 
heard 

Of this boy soldier and his negro band, 

For all their gaze is fixed so stern 
ahead, 

For all the fatal rhythm of their tread. 

The land they died to save from death 
and shame 11 

Trembles and waits, hearing the 
spring’s great name, 

And by her pangs these resolute ghosts 
are stirred. 


II 


Through street and mall the tides of 


people go 
Heedless; the trees upon the Common 
show 15 


No hint of green; but to my listening 
heart 

The still earth doth impart 

Assurance of her jubilant emprise, 

And it is clear to my long-searching 


eyes 
That love at last has might upon the 
skies. 20 


The ice is runneled on the little pond ; 

A telltale patter drips from off the 
trees ; 

The air is touched with southland 
Spiceries, 

As if but yesterday it tossed the frond 

Of pendant mosses where the live-oaks 
e2Tow 25 

Beyond Virginia and the Carolines, 

Or had its will among the fruits and 
vines 

Of aromatic isles asleep beyond 

Florida and the Gulf of Mexico. 


III 


Soon shall the Cape Ann children shout 


in glee, 30 
Spying the arbutus, spring’s dear re- 
cluse ; 
Hill lads at dawn shall hearken the 
wild goose 


Go honking northward over Tennessee ; 
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West from Oswego to Sault Sainte- 
Marie, 

And on to where the Pictured Rocks 
are hung, 35 

And yonder where, gigantic, wilful, 
young, 


Chicago sitteth at the northwest gates, 

With restless violent hands and casual 
tongue 

Moulding her mighty fates, 

The Lakes shall robe them in ethereal 
sheen ; 40 

And lke a larger sea, the vital green 

Of springing wheat shall vastly be out- 
flung 

Over Dakota and the prairie states. 

By desert people immemorial 

On Arizonan mesas shall be done 45 

Dim rites unto the thunder and the 
sun ; 

Nor shall the primal gods lack sacrifice 

More splendid, when the white Sierras 
eall 

Unto the Rockies straightway to arise 

And dance before the unveiled ark of 


the year, 50 
Sounding their windy eedars as for 
shawms, 


Unrolling rivers clear 

For flutter of broad phylacteries ; 
While Shasta signals to Alaskan seas 
That watch old sluggish glaciers down- 


ward creep 55 

To fling their icebergs thundering from 
the steep, 

And Mariposa through the purple 
calms | 

Gazes at far Hawaii crowned with 
palms 


Where East and West are met,— 

A rich seal on the ocean’s bosom set 60 

To say that Kast and West are twain, 

With different loss and gain: 

The Lord hath sundered them; let them 
be sundered yet. 


IV 


Alas! what sounds are these that come 


Sullenly over the Pacific seas,— 65 
Sounds of ignoble battle, striking 
dumb 


The season’s half-awakened eestasies ? 
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Must I be humble, then, 

Now when my heart hath need of 
pride? 

Wild love falls on me from these sculp- 
tured men; 70 

By loving much the land for which 
they died 

I would be justified. 

My spirit was away on pinions wide 

To soothe in praise of her its passionate 
mood 

And ease it of its ache of gratitude. 75 

Too sorely heavy is the debt they lay 

On me and the companions of my day. 

I would remember now 

My country’s goodliness, make sweet 
her name. 80 

Alas! what shade art thou 

Of sorrow or of blame 

Liftest the lyric leafage from her brow, 

And pointest a slow finger at her 
shame? 


Vv 


Lies! hes! It cannot be! The wars we 

wage 84 
Are noble, and our battles still are won 
By justice for us, ere we lift the gage. 
We have not sold our loftiest heritage. 
The proud republic hath not stooped 


to cheat 

And seramble in the market-place of 
war ; 

Her forehead weareth vet its solemn 
star. 90 

Here is her witness: this, her perfect 
son, 

This delicate and proud New England 
soul 


Who leads despiséd men, with just- 
unshackled feet, 

Up the large ways where death and 
glory meet, 

To show all peoples that our shame is 
done, 95 

That once more we are clean and. spirit- 
whole. 


VA. 


Crouched in the sea-fog on the moaning 
sand 

All night he lay, speaking some simple 
word 
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Frem hour to hour to the slow minds 


that heard, 
Holding each poor life gently in his 


hand . 100 
And breathing on the base rejected 
clay 
Till each dark face shone mystical and 
erand 


Against the breaking day ; 

And lo, the shard the potter cast away 

Was grown a fiery chalice crystal-fine, 

Fulfilled of the divine 106 

Great wine of battle wrath by God’s 
ring-finger stirred. 

Then upward, where the shadowy bas- 
tion loomed 

Huge on the mountain in the wet sea 


light, 
Whence now, and now, infernal flower- 
age bloomed, 110 


Bloomed, burst, and scattered down its 
deadly seed,— 

They swept, and died like freemen on 
the height, — 

Like freemen, and like men of noble 


breed ; 

And when the battle fell away at 
night 

By hasty and contemptuous hands were 
thrust 115 


Obscurely in a common grave with him 

The fair-haired keeper of their love 
and trust. 

Now limb doth mingle with dissolvéd 
limb 

In nature’s busy old democracy 

To flush the mountain laurel when she 
blows 120 

Sweet by the southern sea, 

And heart with crumbled heart climbs 
in the rose :— 

The untaught hearts with the high 
heart that knew © 

This mountain fortress for no earthly 
hold 

Of temporal quarrel, but the bastion 
old 125 

Of spiritual wrong, 

Built by an unjust nation sheer and 
strong, 

Expugnable but by a nation’s rue 

And bowing down before that equal 
shrine 


THE 


By all men held divine, 130 
Whereof his band and he were the 
most holy sign. 


vil 


-O bitter, bitter shade! 

Wilt thou not put the scorn 

And instant tragic question from thine 
eye? 

Do thy dark brows yet crave 135 

That swift and angry stave— 

Unmeet for this desirous morn— 

That I have striven, striven to evade? 

Gazing on him, must I not deem they 
err 

Whose eareless lips in street and shop 
aver 140 

As common tidings, deeds to make his 

_ cheek 

Flush from the bronze, and his dead 
throat to speak? 

Surely some elder singer would arise, 

Whose harp hath leave to threaten and 
to mourn 

Above this people when they go astray. 

Is Whitman, the strong spirit, over- 


worn? 146 
Has Whittier put his yearning wrath 
away? 


I will not and I dare not yet believe! 

Though furtively the sunlight seems to 
grieve, 

And the spring-laden breeze 150 

Out of the gladdening west is sinister 

With sounds of nameless battle over- 


Seas ; 

Though when we turn and question in 
suspense 

If these things be indeed after these 
ways, 

And what things are to follow after 
these, 155 

Our fluent men of place and conse- 
quence 


Fumble and fill their mouths with hol- 
low phrase, 

Or for the end-all of deep arguments » 

Intone their dull commercial litur- 


cies— 
I dare not yet believe! My ears are 
shut ! 160 


I will not hear the thin satiric praise 
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And muffled laughter of our enemies, 

Bidding us never sheathe our valiant 
sword 

Till we have changed our birthright for 
a gourd 

Of wild pulse stolen from a barbarian’s 
hut ; 165 

Showing how wise it is to cast away 

The symbols of our spiritual sway, 

That so our hands with better ease 

May wield the driver’s whip and grasp 
the jailer’s keys. 


Vill 


Was it for this our fathers kept the 
law? 170 

This crown shall crown their struggle 
and their ruth? 

Are we the eagle nation Milton saw 

Mewing its mighty youth, 

Soon to possess the mountain winds of 
truth, 

And be a swift familiar of the sun 175 

Where aye before God’s face his trum- 
pets run? 

Or have we but the talons and the maw, 

And for the abject likeness of our heart 

Shall some less lordly bird be set 
apart ?— 

Some gross-billed wader where the 
swamps are fat? "180 

Some gorger in the sun? Some prowler 
with the bat? 


IX 


Ah no! 

We have not fallen so. 

We are our fathers’ sons: let those who 
lead us know! 

’Twas only yesterday sick Cuba’s ery 

Came up the tropic wind, ‘‘Now help 
us, for we die!’’ 186 

Then Alabama heard, 

And rising, pale, to Maine and Idaho 

Shouted a burning word. 

Proud state with proud impassioned 


state conferred, 190 
And at the lifting of a hand sprang 
forth, 


East, west, and south, and north, 
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Beautiful armies. Oh, by the sweet 
blood and young 
Shed on the awful hill slope at San 


Juan, 
By the unforgotten names of eager 
boys 195 
Who might have tasted girl’s love and 
been stung 


With the old mystic joys 

And starry griefs, now the spring 
nights come on, 

But that the heart of youth is gen- 


erous,— 

We charge you, ye who lead us, 200 

Breathe on their chivalry no hint of 
stain ! 

Turn not their new-world victories to 
gain! 

One least leaf plucked for chaffer from 
the bays 


Of their dear praise, 

One jot of their pure conquest put to 
hire, 205 

The implacable republic will require; 

With clamor, in the glare and gaze of 
noon, 
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Or subtly, coming as a thief at night, 
But surely, very surely, slow or soon 
That insult deep we deeply will re- 
quite. : 210 
Tempt not our weakness, our cupidity! 
For save we let the island men go free, 
Those baffled and dislaureled ghosts ~ 
Will curse us from the lamentable 
coasts 
Where walk the frustrate dead. 215 
The cup of trembling shall be drained 
quite, 
Eaten the sour bread of astonishment, 
With ashes of the hearth shall be made 


white 3 

Our hair, and wailing shall be in the 
tent ; 

Then on your guiltier head 220 


Shall our intolerable self-disdain 

Wreak suddenly its anger and its pain; 

For manifest in that disastrous light 

We shall discern the right 

And do it, tardily.—O ye who lead, 225 

Take heed! 

Blindness we may forgive, but baseness 
we will smite. 


ELEGIAC POETRY 


An elegy is a poem of mournful tone, particularly on the theme of death. 
More specifically in English use it is a lament on the death of some illustrious 
or beloved person. In ancient literature and in some modern ones the word | 
has a rather more general meaning. In Latin it is used to describe poetry 
composed in a particular form of verse (an alternation of hexameter and 
pentameter lines) and embraces a great variety of subjects, a good deal of it 
being love poetry of a plaintive cast. It is not unusual to apply the epithet 
elegiac to any poem in which the mood is one of melancholy, as in Beaumont’s 
lines ‘‘On the Tombs in Westminster Abbey’’ or Campion’s ‘‘Sic Transit.’’ 
There is a continuous stream of elegiac lyrics in English, beginning with ‘‘ Deor’s 
Lament’’ in the remote Anglo-Saxon age and culminating in Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy in 
a Country Churchyard,’’ in which the poet broods pensively on the shortness of 
man’s life or the sadness of his earthly destiny. But technically the term elegy 
is restricted to poems which formally commemorate the death of an individual. 

Formal elegy observes a definite procedure in the development of its mood. 
In imitation of Greek models it sometimes represents the mourners and the 
person mourned as shepherds and is then called pastoral elegy. The poet begins 
by stating the cause of his grief, ‘‘for which the usual formula is the invocation 
to the Muse and the shepherds to bewail the death of their favorite. Toward 
the end of the first section, when the expression of sorrow, becoming more 
subdued and coherent, turns to the picture of happier days in the past, one 
shepherd vr shepherdess is mentioned as the special comrade and.mourner of 
the dead. . . . In the second stage of the Greek elegy, the poet, recovering from 
the first extreme of grief, sings those doubts and questionings of the justice of 
fate which seem native to all homan mourning. The questions usually are two: 
why should the withered flower revive in the spring, while man, once dead, lives 
never again? and, why should this one be taken, and less worthy lives spared? 
.. . In the third and last division of this form of elegy the mind takes refuge 
from the problems touched in the preceding parts, in some consolation of 
philosophy or religion. The original emotion of grief is faint or dies out 
altogether here; the lyric mood ends in the reestablishment of the intellect.’ 
(John Erskine, The Elizabethan Lyric, pp.111-112.) The most famous English 
examples of this type of elegy are Milton’s ‘‘Lycidas,’’ Shelley’s ‘‘ Adonais,’’ 
and Matthew Arnold’s “‘Thyrsis.’’ Tennyson’s ‘‘In Memoriam”’ stands apart 
among elegies for its great length and piecemeal construction. It is in reality 
a series of short lyrics composed over a period of more than fifteen years. How- 
ever, because of the interval of time which it covers, the progression of this poem 
from the mood of intense grief to philosophic ealm and intellectual peace reflects 
more realistically than the conventional type the mental experience of the 
mourner. Ben Jonson’s fine lines ‘‘To the Memory of my Beloved Master 
William Shakespeare,’’ being a tribute to the genius of the poet and not an ex- 
pression of grief, are not to be regarded as true elegy but belong to a related 
group that we may designate as ‘‘memorial poems.”’ | 

When a poem is limited to a brief outpouring of emotion and is not accom- 
panied by a marked reflective element, we sometimes describe it as a dirge or 
burial song. We have true dirges in the songs from ‘‘Cymbeline’’ (‘‘Fear no 
more the heat 0’ the sun’’), Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘‘ Maid’s Tragedy’’ (‘‘Lay 
a garland on my hearse’’), and Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘Requiescat.’’ But there is no 
clear division between these and Landor’s ‘‘Rose Aylmer’’ or the Lucy poems of 
Wordsworth, in which the emotion is decidedly subdued by reflection, and it is 
best to treat as elegies all poems, however long or short, which are inspired by 
orief for the death of some person. 
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THE ELEGIAC MOOD 


FRANCIS BEAUMONT 


ON THE TOMBS IN WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY 


Mortality, behold and fear! 

What a change of flesh is here! 

Think how many royal bones 

Sleep within this heap of stones; 

Here they lie, had realms and lands, ‘5 

Who now want strength to stir their 
hands, 

Where from their pulpits sealed with 
dust, 
They preach, 

trust.’* 
Here’s an acre sown indeed 
With the richest, roya!’st seed 10 
That the earth did e’er suck in 
Since the first man died for sin; 
Here the bones of birth have cried, 
‘Though gods they were, as men they 
died.’’ 


‘In greatness is no 


Here are sands, ignoble things, 15 
Dropped from the ruined sides of 
kings. 


Here’s a world of pomp and state 
Buried in dust, once dead by fate. 


JAMES SHIRLEY 
A DIRGE 


From THE CONTENTION OF AJAX AND 
ULYSSES 


The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armor against fate; 
Death lays his icy hand on kings: 
Sceptre and crown 5 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and 
spade. 


Some men with swords may reap the 
field, 


And plant ‘fresh laurels where they 


kill; 10 
But their strong nerves at last must 
yield ; 


They tame but one another still: 
Early or late 
They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring 


breath 15 
When they, pale captives, creep to 
death. 


The garlands wither on your brow; 
Then boast: no more your mighty 
deeds; 
Upon Death’s purple altar now 
See where the victor-victim bleeds: 
Your heads must come 21 
To the cold tomb; 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust. 


ROBERT HERRICK 
TO DAFFODILS 


Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon; 
As yet the early rising sun 
Has not attained his noon. 
Stay, stay, 5 
Until the hasting day 
Has run 
But to the even-song ; 
And, having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along. 10 


We have short time to stay as you, 
We have as short a spring; 
As quick a growth to meet decay, 
As you, or anything. 
We die, 15 
As your hours do, and dry 
Away, 
Like to the summer’s rain, 
Or as the pearls of morning’s dew, 
Ne’er to be found again. | 20 
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THOMAS GRAY 
KLE GY 


WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY 
CHURCH-YARD 


The Curfew tolls the knell of parting 
day, 
The lowing herd wind slowly o’er the 
lea, | 
The plowman homeward plods_ his 
weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness 
and to me. 


Now fades the glimmering landscape 


on the sight, 5 
And all the air a solemn stillness 
holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his dron- 
ing flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant 
folds ; 
Save that from yonder ivy-mantled 
tower 
The moping owl does to the moon 
complain 10 
Of such as, wandering near her secret 
bower, 


Molest her ancient solitary reign. 


Beneath those rugged elms, that yew- 
tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a 

mouldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 15 
The rude Forefathers of the hamlet 
| sleep. 


The breezy call of incense-breathing 
Morn, 
The swallow twittering from the 
straw-built shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echo- 


ing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their 
lowly bed. 20 


For them no more the blazing hearth 
shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening 
care: 
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No children run to lisp their sire’s 
return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to 
share. 


Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe 


has broke; 26 
How jocund did they drive their team 
afield ! . 


How bowed the woods beneath their 
sturdy stroke! 


Let not Ambition mock their useful 


toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny 
' obscure; 30 
Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful 
smile 
The short and simple annals of the 
poor. 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of 


power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth 
e’er gave, 
Awaits alike the inevitable hour. 35 
The paths of glory lead but to the 
grave. 


Nor you, ye Proud, impute to These the 
fault, 
If Memory o’er their Tomb no 
Trophies raise, 


Where through the long-drawn isle and 


fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note 
of praise. 40 


Can storied urn or animated bust 
Baek to its mansion call the fleeting 
breath ? 
Can Honor’s voice provoke the silent 
dust, 
Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear 
of Death? 


Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with ce- 
lestial fire ; 46 
Hands, that the rod of empire might 
have swayed, 
Or waked to eestasy the living lyre. 
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But Knowledge to their eyes her ample 

page 

Rich with the spoils of time did ne’er 

unroll; 50 

Chill Penury repressed their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the 
soul. . 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean 
bear: 
Full many a flower is born to blush 
unseen, 55 
And waste its sweetness on the desert 
air. 


Some village Hampden, that with 
dauntless breast 


The little tyrant of his fields with- 


stood, 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may 
rest, 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his 
country’s blood. 60 
The applause of listening senates to 
command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to 
despise, 


To seatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 


And read their history in a nation’s . 


eyes, 


Their lot forbade: nor circumscribed 

alone 65 

Their growing virtues, but their 
erimes confined ; 


Forbade to wade through slaughter to 


a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on 
mankind, 


The struggling pangs of conscious 
truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous 
shame, 70 
Or heap the shrine of Luxury and 
Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse’s 
flame. 


Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble 
strife, 

Their sober wishes never learned to 
stray ; 
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Along the cool sequestered vale of life 
* They kept the noiseless tenor of their 
way. 76 


Yet even these bones from insult to 
protect, 
Some frail memorial still erected 
nigh, 
With uncouth rhymes and. shapeless 
sculpture decked, 
Implores the passing tribute of a 
sigh, 80 


Their name, their years, spelt by the. 
unlettered muse, 7 
The place of fame and elegy supply ; 
And many a holy text around she 
strews, 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 


For who, to dumb Forgetfulness a 


prey, 85 
This pleasing anxious being e’er 
resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheer- 
ful day, 
Nor east one longing lingering look 
behind ? 
On some fond breast the parting soul 
relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye 
requires ; 90 


Even from the tomb the voice of 
Nature cries, 
Even in our ashes live their wonted 
fires. 


For thee, who mindful of the unhon- 
ored dead : 
Dost in these lines their artless tale 
- relate; 
If chance, by lonely contemplation led, 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire 


thy fate,— : 96 
Haply some hoary-headed swain may 
say, 
‘““Oft have we seen him at, the peep 
of dawn 
Brushing with hasty steps the dews 
away | 
To meet the sun upon the upland 
lawn. 100 
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“There at the foot of yonder nodding N o farther seek his merits to disclose, 


beech 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots 
so high, 
His listless length at noontide would 
he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that bab- 
bles by. 
‘‘Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in 
scorn, 105 
Muttering his wayward fancies he 
would rove, 
Now drooping, woeful-wan, like one 
forlorn, 


Or crazed with care, or crossed in 
hopeless love. 


‘“‘One morn [I missed him on the 
eustomed hill, 
Along the heath, and near his favor- 


ite tree; 110 


Another -eame; nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood 
was he; 


‘‘The next, with dirges due in sad 
array 
Slow through the church-way path 
we saw him borne.— 
Approach and read (for thou canst 
read) the lay, 115 
Graved on the stone beneath yon 
agéd thorn.’’ Y 


THE EPITAPH 


Here rests his head upon the lap of 
Earth 
A. Youth to Fortune and to Fame 
unknown. ' 
Fair Science frowned not on his hum- 
ble birth, 
And Melancholy marked him for her 
own. 


Large was his bounty, and his soul 


sincere, 121 
Heaven did a recompense as largely 
send: 


He gave to Misery all he had, a tear, 
He gained from Heaven (twas all he 
wished) a friend. 


Or draw his frailties from their 


dread abode 126 
(There they alike in trembling hope 
repose), 


The bosom of his Father and his God. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 
ELEGIAC STANZAS - 


SUGGESTED BY A PICTURE OF PEELE 
CASTLE IN A STORM, PAINTED BY 
SIR GEORGE BEAUMONT 


I was thy neighbor once, thou rugged 
Pile! 

Four summer weeks I dwelt in sight of 
thee: 

I saw thee every day; and all the while 

Thy form was sleeping on a glassy sea. 


So pure the sky, so quiet was the air! 5 

So like, so very like, was day to day! 

Whene’er I looked, thy image still was 
there; 

It trembled, but it never passed away. 


How perfect was the calm! it seemed 


no sleep ; 
No mood which season takes away or 
brings: 10 
I could have fancied that the mighty 
Deep 


Was even the gentlest of all sir 
Things. 


Ah! then, if mine had been the paint- 


er’s hand, 

To express what then I saw; and add 
the gleam, 

The light that never was, on sea or 
land, 15 

The consecration, and the Poet’s 
dream ; 


I would have planted thee, thou hoary 
Pile, 

Amid a world how different feovn this ! 

Beside a sea that could not cease to 
smile ; 

On tranquil land, beneath a sky of bliss. 
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Thou shouldst have seemed a treasure- 


house divine a 
Of. peaceful years; a chronicle of 
heaven ;— 
Of all the sunbeams that did ever 
shine 


The very sweetest had to thee becn 


given, 


A Picture had it been of lasting ease, 25 

Elysian quiet, without toil or strife; 

No motion but the moving tide, a 
breeze, 

Or merely silent Nature’s breathing 
life. 


Such, in the fond illusion of my heart, 
Such picture would I at that time have 


made: 30 
And seen the soul of truth in every 
part, 
A steadfast peace that might not be 
betrayed. 


So once it would have been,—’tis so no 
more; 

I have submitted to a new control: 

A power is gone, which nothing can 
restore ; ahd 

A deep distress hath humanized my 
Soul. 


Not for a moment could I now behold 
A smiling sea, and be what I have been: 
The feeling of my loss will ne’er be old; 
This, which I know, I speak with mind 

serene. 40 


Then, Beaumont, Friend! who would 
have been the Friend, 

If he had lived, of him whom I deplore, 

This work of thine I blame not, but 
commend ; 

This sea in anger, and that dismal 
shore. 


Oh, ’tis a passionate Work !—yet wise 
and well, 45 

Well chosen is the spirit that is here; 

That hulk which labors in the deadly 
swell, 

This rueful sky, this pageantry of fear! 
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And this huge Castle, standing here 
sublime, 

I love to see the look with which it 
braves, . 50 

Cased in the unfeeling armor of old 
time, 

The lightning, the fieree wind, and 
trampling waves. 


Farewell, farewell, the heart that lives 
alone, 

Housed in a dream, at distance from 
the Kind! 

Such happiness, wherever it be known, 

Is to be pitied; for ’tis surely blind. 56 


But welcome fortitude, and patient 


cheer,” . 

And frequent sights of what is to be 
borne ! 

Such sights, or worse, as are before 
me here.— 

Not without hope we suffer: and we 
mourn. 60 


CHARLES LAMB 


THE OLD FAMILIAR FACES 


I have had playmates, I have had 
companions, 

In my days of childhood, in my joyful 
school-days ; 

All, all are gone, the old familar faces. 


I have been laughing, I have been 


carousing, 
Drinking late, sitting late, with my 
bosom cronies ; 5 


All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 


I loved a love once, fairest among 
women ; 

Closed are her doors on me, I must not 
see her— 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 


I have a friend, a kinder friend has no 
man; 10 

Like an ingrate, I left my friend 
abruptly ; 

Left him, to muse on the old familiar 
faces. 
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Ghost-like I paced round the haunts of 
my childhood. 

arth seemed a desert I was bound to 
traverse, 

Seeking to find the old familiar faces. 


Friend of my bosom, thou more than a 
brother, 16 

Why wert not thou born in my 
father’s dwelling? 

So might we talk of the old familiar 
faces— 


How some they have died, and some 
they have left me, 

And some are taken from me; all are 
departed ; 20 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
A LAMENT 


O world! O life! O time! 
On whose last steps I climb, 
Trembling at that where I had stood 
before: 
When will return the glory of your 
prime? 
No more—oh, never more! 5 


Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight: 
Fresh spring, and summer, and win- 
ter hoar, 
Move my faint heart with grief, but 
with delight 
No more—oh, never more! 10 
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Rough wind, that moanest loud 
Grief too sad for song; 

Wild wind, when sullen cloud 
Knells all the night long; 

Sad storm, whose tears are vain, 

Bare woods, whose branches strain, 

Deep caves and dreary main,— 
Wail, for the world’s wrong! 
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ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 
BREAK, BREAK, BREAK 


Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O Sea! 
And I would that my tongue could 
Litter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 


O well for the fisherman’s boy, 5 
That he shouts with his sister at 
play! 


O well for the sailor lad, 
That he sings in his boat on the bay! 


And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill; 10 
But O for the touch of a vanished 
hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 


Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O Sea! 
But the tender grace of a day that is 
dead 15 
Will never come back to me. 


IN THE VALLEY OF CAUTERETZ 

All along the valley, stream that 
flashest white, 

Deepening thy voice with the deepen- 
ing of the night, 

All along the valley, where thy waters 
flow, 

I walked with one I loved two and 
thirty years ago. 

All along the valley, while I walked 
to-day, 5 

The two and thirty years were a mist 
that rolls away ; 

For all along the valley, down thy 
rocky bed 

Thy living voice to me was as the voice 
of the dead, 

And all along the valley, by rock and 
cave and tree, 

The voice of the dead was a living 
voice to me. 10 
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SONG from THE PRINCESS 


Tears, idle tears, I know not what 
they mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine 
despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the 
eyes, 


In looking on the happy autumn-fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no 
more. 5 


Fresh as the first beam glittering on 
a sail, 
That brings our friends up from the 
underworld, 
Sad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks with all we love below the 


verge ; 
So sad, so fresh, the days that are no 
more. 10 


Ah, sad and strange as in dark sum- 

mer dawns 

The earliest pipe of half-awakened 
birds 

To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 

The casement slowly grows a glimmer- 
ing square; 

So sad, so strange, the days that are no 
more. 15 


Dear as remembered kisses after 


death, 

And sweet as those by hopeless fancy 
feigned 

On lips that are for others; deep as 
love, 

Deep as first love, and wild with all 
regret ; 

O Death in Life, the days that are no 
more! 20 


MATTHEW ARNOLD 


THE SCHOLAR GIPSY 


Go, for they call you, Gl ee from 
the hill; 
Go, shepherd, and nares the wattled 
cotes ! 
No longer leave thy wistful flock 
unfed, 
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Nor let thy bawling fellows rack 
their throats, 
Nor the cropped grasses, shoot an- 
other, head. 5 
But when the fields are still, 
And the tired men and dogs all gone 
orto; rest, 
And only the white sheep are 
sometimes seen 
Cross and recross the strips of, 
moon-blanched green ; 
Come, shepherd, and again re- 
new the quest! 10 


Here, where the reaper was at work of 
late— 
In this high field’s dark corner, 
where he leaves 
His coat, his _ basket, 
earthen cruse, 
And in the sun all morning binds the 


and his 


sheaves, 
Then here, at noon, comes back his 
stores to use— 15 


Here will I sit and wait, 
While to my ear from uplands far 


away 
The bleating of the folded flocks is 
borne, 
With distant cries of reapers in 
the corn— 
All the live murmur of a sum- 
mer’s day. 20 


Screened is this nook o’er the high, 
half-reaped field, 
And here till sun-down, shepherd! 
will I be. 
Through the thick corn the scarlet 
poppies peep, 
And round green roots and yellow- 
ing stalks I see 
Pale blue convolvulus in tendrils 
creep ; 25 
And air-swept lindens yield 
Their scent, and rustle down their 
perfumed showers 
Of bloom on the bent grass where 
I am laid, 
ee bower me from the August 
sun with shade; 
And the eye travels down to Ox- 
ford’s towers. 30 
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And near me on the grass lies Glanvil’s 


book— 
Come, let me read the oft-read tale 
again! 
The story of that Oxford scholar 
poor, 
Of shining parts and quick inventive 
brain, 
Who, tired of knocking at prefer- 
ment’s door, 35 


One summer-morn forsook 
His friends, and went to learn the 
gipsy lore, 
And roamed the world with that 
wild brotherhood, 
And came, as most men deemed, to 
little good, 
But eame to Oxford and his 
friends no more. 40 


But onee, years after, in the country 


lanes, 
Two scholars whom at college erst 
he knew, 
Met him, and ‘of his way of life 
enquired. 
Whereat he answered, that the gipsy 
crew, 
His mates, had arts to rule as they 
desired 45 


The workings of men’s brains, 
And they ean bind them to what 
thoughts they will. 

‘“And I,’’ he said, ‘‘the secret of 
their art, 
When fully learned, will to the 
_ world impart ; 
But it needs Heaven-sent mo- 
ments for this skill.’’ 50 


This said, he left them, and returned 
no more. 
But rumors hung about the country 
side 
That the lost Seholar long was 
seen to stray, 
Seen by rare glimpses, pensive and 
tongue-tied, 
In hat of antique shape, and cloak 
of gray, 55 
The same the gipsies wore. 
Shepherds had met him on the Hurst 
Im spring; 
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At some lone alehouse in the Berk- 
shire moors, 
On the warm ingle-bench, the 
smock-frocked boors 
Had found him seated at their 
entering, 60 
But, ’mid their drink and clatter, he 
would. fly. 
And I myself seem half to know thy 
looks, 
And put the shepherds, wanderer ! 
on thy trace; 
And boys who in lone wheat fields 
seare the rooks 
I ask if thou hast passed their 
quiet place;° 65 
Or in my boat I lie 
Moored to the cool bank in the sum- 
mer heats, 
"Mid wide grass meadows which 
the sunshine fills, 
And watch the warm, green- 
muffled Cumner hills, 
And wonder if thou haunt’st 
their shy retreats. 70 


For most, I know, thou lov’st retiréd 


eround ! 
Thee at the ferry Oxford riders 
blithe 
Returning home on summer nights, 
have met 
Crossing the stripling Thames at 
Bablock-hithe, 
Trailing in the cool stream thy 
fingers wet, 75 


As the punt’s rope chops round ; 

And leaning backwards in a pensive 
dream, 

And fostering in thy lap a heap of 
flowers 

Plucked in shy fields and distant 

Wychwood bowers, 
And thine eyes resting on the 
moonlit stream. . 80 


And then they land, and thou art seen 
no more !— 
Maidens, who from the distant ham- 
lets come 
To dance around the Fyfield elm . 
in May, 
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Oft through the darkening’ fields 
have seen thee roam, 
Or cross a stile into the public way. 
Oft thou hast given them store 86 
Of flowers—the frail-leafed, white 
anemone, 
Dark bluebells drenched with dews 
of summer eves, 
And purple orchises with spotted 


leaves— 
But none hath words she can 
report of thee. . 90 


And, above Godstow Bridge, when 
haytime’s here 
In June, ane many a scythe in sun- 
shine flames, 
Men who through those wide fields 
of breezy grass 
Where black-winged swallows haunt 
the glittering Thames, 
To bathe in the abandoned lasher 
pass, 95 
Have often passed thee near 
Sitting upon the river bank o’er- 
eTown ; 
Marked thine outlandish garb, thy 
figure spare, 
Thy dark vague eyes, and soft ab- 
stracted air— 
But, when they came from bath- 
ing, thou wast gone! _ 100 


At some lone homestead in the Cumner 


hills, 
- Where at her open door the house- 
wife darns, 
Thou hast been seen, or hanging 
on a gate 
To watch the threshers in the mossy 
barns. 
Children, who early range these 
slopes and late 105 


For cresses from the rills, 
Have known thee eying, all an April 
day, 
The springing pastures and the 
feeding kine; 
And marked thee, when the stars 
come out and shine, 
Through the long dewy grass 
move slow away. 110 
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In Autumn, on the skirts of Bagley 
Wood— 
Where most the gipsies by the turf- 
edged way 
Pitch their smoked tents, 
every bush you see 
With scarlet patches tagged and 
shreds of gray, 
Above the forest-ground called 
Thessaly— |. 115 
The blackbird, picking food, 
Sees thee, nor stops his meal, nor 
fears at all; 
So often has he known thee past 
him stray, 
Rapt, twirling in thy hand a with- 
ered spray, 
And waiting for the spark from 
heaven to fall. 120 


and 


And once, in winter, on the causeway 
chill 
Where home through flooded fields 
foot-travelers go, 
Have I not passed thee on the 
wooden bridge 
Wrapt in thy cloak and battling with 


the snow, 
Thy face toward Hinskey and its 
wintry ridge? 125 


And thou hast climbed the hill, 
And gained the white brow of the 
Cumner range; 
Turned once to watch, while thick 
the snowflakes fall, 
The line of festal Light in Christ 
Church hall— 
Then sought thy straw in some 
Sequestered grange. 130 


But what—I dream! Two hundred 
years are flown 
Sinee first thy story ran through Ox- 
ford halls, 
And the grave Glanvil did the tale 
inseribe 
That thou wert wandered from the 
studious walls 
To learn strange arts, and join a 


cipsy tribe; 135 
And thou from earth art gone 
Long since, and in some quiet 


ehurehyard laid-— 
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Some country nook, where o’er thy 
unknown grave 
Tall grasses and white flowering 
nettles wave, 
Under a dark, red-fruited yew- 
tree’s shade. 140 


—No, no, thou hast not felt the lapse 
of hours! 


For what wears out the life of mortal 


men ? 
"Tis that from change to change 
their being rolls; 
"Tis that repeated shocks, again, 


“again, 
Exhaust the energy of strongest 
souls, 145 


And numb the elastic powers. 
Till having used our nerves with 
bliss and teen, 
tired upon a 
schemes our wit, 
To the just-pausing Genius we 


And thousand 


remit 
Our worn-out life, and are— 
what we have been. 150 


Thou hast not lived, why should’st thou 
perish, so? 
Thou had’st one aim, one business, 
one desire ; 
Else wert thou long since num- 
bered with the dead! 
Else hadst thou spent, lke other 


men, thy fire! 
The generations of thy peers are 
fled, 155 


And we ourselves shall go; 
But thou possessest an immortal lot, 
And we imagine thee exempt from 


age 
And living as thou liv’st on Glan- 
vil’s page, 
Because thou hadst—what we, 
alas! have not. 160 


For early didst thou leave the world, 

with powers 

undiverted to the world 

without, 

Firm to their mark, not spent on 
other things; 


Fresh, 
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Free from the sick fatigue, the 
languid doubt, 
Which much to have tried, in 


much been baffied, brings. 


O life unlike to ours! 166 
Who fluctuate idly without term or 
scope, 


Of whom each strives, nor knows 
for what he strives, 
And each half lives a hundred 
different lives ; 
Who wait like thee, but not, like 
thee, in hope. 170 


Thou waitest for the spark from 
heaven! and we, 
Light half-believers of our casual 


creeds, 
Who never deeply felt, nor clearly 
willed, 
Whose insight never has borne fruit 
in deeds, 
Whose vague resolves never have 
been fulfilled ; 175 


For whom each year we see 
Breeds new beginnings, disappoint- 
ments new; 
Who hesitate and falter life away, 
And lose to-morrow the ground 
won to-day— 
Ah do not we, wanderer! await 
it too? 180 


Yes, we await it! but it still delays, 
And then we suffer! and amongst us 


one, 
Who most has suffered, takes de- 
jectedly 
His seat upon the intellectual 
throne ; 
And all his store of sad experience 
he 185 


Lays bare of wretched. days; 
Tells us his misery’s birth and 
crowth and signs, 

And how the dying spark of hope 
was fed, 
And how the breast was soothed, 
and how the head, 
And all his hourly varied 
anodynes. 190 
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This for our wisest! and we others 
pine, 
And wish the long unhappy dream 
would end, 
And waive all claim to bliss, and 
try to bear; 


With close-lipped patience for our 
only friend, 
Sad patience, too near neighbor to 
despair, 195 
But none has hope like thine! 
Thou through the fields and through 
the woods dost stray, 
Roaming the country side, a 
truant boy, 
Nursing thy project in unclouded 


JOY; 
And every doubt long blown by 
time away. | 200 


O born in days when wits were fresh 
and clear, 
And life ran gaily as the sparkling 
Thames ; 
Before this strange disease of mod- 
ern life, 
With its sick hurry, its divided aims, 
Its heads o’ertaxed, its palsied 
hearts, was rife— 205 
Fly hence, our contact fear! 
Still fly, plunge deeper in the bower- 
ing wood! 
Averse, as Dido did with gesture 
stern 
From her false friend’s approach 
in Hades turn, 
Wave us away, and keep thy 
solitude! 210 


Still nursing the unconquerable hope, 

Still clutching the inviolable shade, 

With a_ free, onward impulse 
brushing through, 

By night, the silvered branches of 


the glade— 
Far on the forest skirts, where 
none pursue, 215 


On some mild pastoral slope 
Emerge, and resting on the moonlit 
pales, 
Freshen thy flowers, as in former 
years, 
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With dew, or listen with enchanted 


3 


ears, 
From the dark dingles, to the 
nightingales ! 220 


But fly our paths, our feverish contact 
ne 
For strong the infection of our men- 
tal strife, 
Which, though it gives no bliss, yet 
spous for rest; 
And we should win thee from thy 
own fair life, 
Like us distracted, and like. us 
unblest. ~ 225 
Soon, soon thy cheer would die, 
Thy hopes grow timorous, and un- 
fixed thy powers, 
And thy clear aims be cross and 
shifting made; 
And then thy glad perennial youth 


would fade, 
Fade, and grow old at last, and 
die like ours. 230 


Then fly our greetings, fly our speech 
and smiles! 
—As some grave Tyrian trader, from 


the sea, 
Descried at sunrise an emerging 
prow : 
Lifting the cool-haired creepers 
stealthily, 
The fringes of a southward-facing 
brow 235 


Among the A‘gean isles; 
And saw the merry Grecian coaster 
come, 
Freighted with amber grapes, and 
Chian wine, 
Green, bursting figs, and tunnies 
steeped in brine— 
And knew the intruders on his 
ancient home, 240 


The young light-hearted masters of the 
waves— 
And snatched his rudder, and shook 
out more sail; 
And day and night held on in- 
dignantly 
~O’er the blue Midland waters with 
the gale, 
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Betwixt the Syrtes and soft Sicily, 
To where the Atlantic raves 246 
Outside the western straits; and 
unbent sails 
There, where down cloudy cliffs 
through sheets of foam, 
Shy traffickers, the dark Iberians 


come ; 
And on the beach undid his 
corded bales. 250 


WILLIAM (JOHNSON) CORY 


HERACLITUS 


They told me, Heraclitus, they told me 
you were dead, 

They brought me bitter news to hear 
and bitter tears to shed. 

I wept as I remembered how often you 
and I 

Had tired the sun with talking and 
sent him down the sky. 


And now that thou art lying, my dear 


old Carian guest, . 5 
A handful of gray ashes, long, long ago 
at rest, 


Still are thy pleasant voices, thy night- 
ingales, awake ; 

For Death, he taketh all away, but 
them he cannot take. 


GEORGE MEREDITH 
DIRGE IN WOODS 


A wind sways the pines, 
And below 
Not a breath of wild air; 
Still as the mosses that glow 
On the flooring and over the lines ‘5 
Of the roots here and there. 
The pine-tree drops its dead ; 
They are quiet, as under the sea. 
Overhead, overhead 


Rushes life in a race, 10 
As the clouds the clouds chase ; 
And we go, 
And we drop like the fruits of the tree, 
Even we, 
Even so. 15 
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THOMAS HARDY 
SHE HEARS THE STORM 


There was a time in former years— 
While my roof-tree was his— 
When I should have been distressed by 
fears 
At such a night as this! 


I should have murmured anxiously, 5 
‘“The pricking rain strikes cold; 
His road is bare of hedge or tree, 
And he is getting old.”’ 


But now the fitful chimney-roar, 
The drone of Thornecombe trees, 10 
The Froom in flood upon the moor, 
The mud of Mellstock Leaze, 


The candle slanting sooty wicked, 
The thuds upon the thatch, 

The eaves-drops on the window flicked, 
The clacking garden-hatch, 16 


And what they mean to wayfarers, 
I searcely heed or mind; 
He has won that storm-tight roof of 
hers 
Which Earth grants all her kind. 20 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 
THE PAST 


Thou unrelenting Past! 
Strong are the barriers round thy dark 
domain, 
And fetters, sure and fast, 
Hold all that enter thy unbreathing 
relgn. 


Far in thy realm withdrawn, 5 
Old empires sit in sullenness and gloom, 
And glorious ages gone 
Lie deep within the shadow of thy 
womb. 


Childhood, with all its mirth, 
Youth, Manhood, Age that draws us to 
the ground, 10 
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And last, Man’s Life on earth, 
Glide to thy dim dominions, and are 
bound. 


Thou hast my better years; 
Thou hast my earlier friends, the good, 
the kind, 
Yielded to thee with tears— 15 
The venerable form, the exalted mind. 


My spirit yearns to bring 
The lost ones back—yearns with desire 
intense, 
And struggles hard to wring 
Thy bolts apart, and pluck thy captives 
thence... 20 


In vain; thy gates deny 
All passage save to those who hence de- 
_ part; 
Nor to the streaming eye 
Thou giv’st them back—nor to the 
broken heart. 


In thy abysses hide 25 
Beauty and excellence unknown; to 
thee 


Harth’s wonder and her pride 
Are gathered, as the waters to the sea; 


Labors of good to man, 
Unpublished charity, unbroken faith, 30 
Love, that midst grief began, 
And grew with years, and faltered not 

in death. 


Full many a mighty name 
Lurks in thy depths, unuttered, unre- 


vered ; 
With thee are silent fame, 35 
Forgotten arts, and wisdom disap- 
peared. 


Thine for a space are they— 
Yet shalt thou yield thy treasures up 
at last: 
Thy gates shall yet give way, 
Thy bolts shall fall, inexorable Past! 40 


All that of good and fair 
Has gone into thy womb from earliest 
time, 
Shall then come forth to wear 
The glory and the beauty of its prime. 
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They have not perished—no! 45 
Kind words, remembered voices once 
So sweet, 


Smiles, radiant long ago, 
And features, the great soul’s apparent 
seat. 


All shall come back ; each tie 
Of pure affection shall be knit again; 


Alone shall Evil die, 51 
And Sorrow dwell a prisoner in thy 
reign. 


And then shall I behold 
Him, by whose kind paternal side I 
sprung, 
And her, who, still and cold, 55 
Fills the next grave—the beautiful and 
young. : 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
AFTER THE BURIAL 


Yes, faith is a goodly anchor ; 

When skies are sweet as a psalm, 
At the bows it lolls so stalwart, 

In its bluff, broad-shouldered calm. 


And when over breakers to leeward 5 
The tattered surges are hurled, 
It may keep our head to the tempest, 
With its grip on the base of the 
world. 


But, after the shipwreck, tell me 
What help in its iron thews, 10 
Still true to the broken hawser, 
Deep down among sea-weed and 
ooze? 


In the breaking gulfs of sorrow, 
When the helpless feet stretch out 
And find in the deeps of darkness 15 

No footing so solid as doubt, 


Then better one spar from Memory, 
One broken plank of the Past, 

That our human heart may cling to, 
Though hopeless of shore at last! 20 
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To the spirit its splendid conjectures, 
To the flesh its sweet despair, 
Its tears o’er the thin-worn locket 

With its anguish of deathless hair ! 


Immortal? I feel it and know it, 25 
Who doubts it of such as she? 

But that is the pang’s very secret,— 
Immortal away from me. 


There’s a narrow ridge in the grave- 
yard 29 
Would searee stay a child in his race, 
But to me and my thought it is wider 
Than the star-sown vague of Space. 


Your logic, my friend, is perfect, 
Your moral most drearily true; 
But, since the earth clashed on her 
coffin, 35 
I keep hearing that, and not you. 
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Console if you will, I can bear it; 
"Tis a well-meant alms of breath; 
But not all the preaching since Adam 
Has made Death other than Death. 40 


It is pagan; but wait till you feel it,— 
That jar of our earth, that dull shock 
When the ploughshare of deeper pas- 
sion 
Tears down to our primitive rock. 


Communion in spirit! Forgive me, 45 
But I, who am earthly and weak, 
Would give all my incomes from 

dreamland 
For a touch of her hand on my 
cheek. 


That little shoe in the corner, 
So worn and wrinkled and brown, 50 
With its emptiness confutes you, 
And argues your wisdom down. 


DIRGES AND LAMENTS 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
From CYMBELINE 


Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages; 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone, and ta’en thy 
wages: 
Golden lads and girls all must, 5 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 


Fear no more the frowns o’ the 
oreat ; 
Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke; 
Care no more to clothe and eat; 
To thee the reed is as the oak: 10 
The sceptre, learning, physic, must 
All follow this, and come to dust. 


Fear no more the lightning-flash, 
Nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone ; 
Fear not slander, censure rash; 15 
Thou hast finished joy and moan: 

All lovers young, all lovers must 
Consign to thee, and come to dust. 


No exorciser harm thee! 
Nor no witcheraft charm thee! 20 
Ghost unlaid forbear thee! 
Nothing ill come near thee! 
Quiet consummation have; 
And renownéd be thy grave! 


WILLIAM BROWNE 


ON THE COUNTESS OF PEM- 
BROKE 


Underneath this sable hearse 

Lies the subject of all verse: 

Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother: 
Death, ere thou hast slain another 
Fair, and learned, and good as she, 5 
Time shall throw a dart at thee. 


Marble piles let no man raise 

To her name: in after days, 

Some kind woman, born as she, 
Reading this, like Niobe 10 
Shall turn marble, and become 
Both her mourner and her tomb. 
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JOHN FLETCHER 
ASPATIA’S SONG 


From Tue Marp’s TRAGEDY 


Lay a garland on my hearse 
Of the dismal yew; 

Maidens, willow branches bear; 
Say I diéd true. 


My love was false, but I was firm 5 
From my hour of birth; 

Upon my buried body le 
Lightly, gentle earth! 


WILLIAM COLLINS 


A SONG FROM SHAKESPEARE’S 
CYMBELINE 


SUNG BY GUIDERUS AND ARVIRAGUS 
OVER FIDELE, SUPPOSED TO BE 
DEAD 


To fair Fidele’s grassy tomb 
Soft maids and village hinds shall 
bring 
Each opening sweet, of earliest bloom, 
And rifle all the breathing spring. 


No wailing ghost shall dare appear, 5 


To vex with shrieks this quiet grove; - 


But shepherd lads assemble here, 
And melting virgins own their love. 


No withered witch shall here be seen, 
No goblins lead their nightly crew ; 10 
The female fays shall haunt the green, 
And dress thy grave with pearly 
dew. 


The redbreast oft at evening hours 

Shall kindly lend his little aid, 
With hoary moss, and gathered flowers, 
To deck the ground where thou art 
laid. 16 


When howling winds, and beating rain, 
In tempests shake the sylvan cell, 
Or midst the chase on every plain, 

The tender thought on thee shall 

dwell, 20 
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Hach lonely scene shall thee restore, 
For thee the tear be duly shed: 
Beloved till life could charm no more; 

And mourned till Pity’s self be dead. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


SHE DWELT AMONG THE UN- 
TRODDEN WAYS 


She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove, 

A Maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love: 


A violet by a mossy stone 5 
Half hidden from the eye! 

—F air as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 


She lived unknown, and few could 
know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 10 
But she is in her grave, and, oh, 
The difference to me! 


I TRAVELED AMONG UNKNOWN 
MEN 


I traveled among unknown men, 
In lands beyond the sea; 

Nor, England! did I know till then 
What love I bore to thee. 


"Tis past, that melancholy dream ! 5 
Nor will I quit thy shore 

A second time; for still I seem 
To love thee more and more. 


Among thy mountains did I feel 
The joy of my desire; 10 
And she I cherished turned her wheel 
Beside.an English fire. 


Thy mornings showed, thy nights con- 
cealed 
The bowers where Lucy played ; 
And thine too is the last green field 15 
That Luey’s eyes surveyed. 
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THREE YEARS SHE GREW IN 
SUN AND SHOWER 


Three years she grew in sun and 
shower, 

Then Nature said, ‘‘A lovelier flower 

On earth was never sown; 

This Child I to myself will take; 

She shall be mine, and I will make 5 

A Lady of my own. 


‘*Myself will to my darling be 

Both law and impulse: and with me 

The Girl, in rock and plain, 

In earth and heaven, in glade and 
bower, 10 

Shall feel an overseeing power 

To kindle or restrain. 


‘She shall be sportive as the fawn 
That wild with glee across the lawn 
Or up the mountain springs; 15 
And hers shall be the breathing balm, 
And hers the silence and the calm 

Of mute insensate things. 


‘‘The floating clouds their state shall 
lend 

To her; for her the willow bend ; 20 

Nor shall she fail to see 

Even in the motions of the Storm 

Grace that shall mold the Maiden’s 
form 

By silent sympathy. 


‘The stars of midnight shall be dear 25 
To her; and she shall lean her ear 

In many a secret place 

Where rivulets dance their wayward 


round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face. 30 


‘And vital feelings of delight 

Shall rear her form to stately height, 
Her virgin bosom swell; 

Such thoughts to Lucy I will give 
While she and I together lve 35 
Here in this happy dell.’’ 


Thus Nature spake—The work was 
done— 
How soon my Lucy’s race was run! 
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She died, and left to me 
This heath, this calm, and quiet scene; 
The memory of what has been, 41 
And never more will be. 


A SLUMBER DID MY SPIRIT 
SEAL 


A slumber did my spirit seal; 
I had no human fears: 

She seemed a thing that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years. 


No motion has she now, no force; 5 
She neither hears nor sees; 

Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course, 
With rocks, and stones, and trees. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 


SOLDIER, REST! THY WARFARE 
O’ER 


From Tue Lapy or THE LAKE 


Soldier, rest! thy warfare o’er, 
Sleep the sleep that knows not break- 
Ing ; 

Dream of battled fields no more, 
Days of danger, nights of waking. 
In our isle’s enchanted hall, 5 

Hands unseen thy couch are strew- 
ing, 
Fairy strains of music fall, 
Every sense in slumber dewing. 
Soldier, rest! thy warfare o’er, 


Dream of fighting fields no more: 10 
Sleep the sleep that knows not break- 
ing 


Morn of toil, nor night of waking. 


No rude sound shall reach thine ear, 
Armor’s clang, or war-steed champ- 


ing, 
Trump nor pibroch summon here 15 
Mustering clan, or squadron tramp- 
in 


Yet the lark’s shrill fife may come 
At the daybreak from the fallow, 

And the bittern sound his drum, 
Booming from the sedgy shallow. | 20 
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Ruder sounds shall none be near, 

Guards nor warders challenge here, 

Here’s no war-steed’s neigh and 
champing, 

Shouting clans or squadrons stamping. 


Huntsman, rest! thy chase is done; 25 
While our slumbrous spells assail ye, 
Dream not, with the rising sun, 
Bugles here shall sound reveillé. 
Sleep ! the deer is in his den ; 


Sleep! thy hounds are. by. thee 
lying ; 
Sleep ! nor dream in yonder glen 31 


How thy gallant steed lay dying. 
Huntsman, rest! thy chase is done; 
Think not of the rising sun, 

For at dawning to assail ye, 35 
Here no bugles sound reveillé. 


CORONACH 
From Tue Lapy or THE LAKE 


He is gone on the mountain, 
He is lost to the forest, 
Like a summer-dried fountain, 
When our need was the sorest. 
The font, reappearing, 5 
From the rain-drops shall borrow, 
But to us comes no cheering, 
To Duncan no morrow! 


The hand of the reaper 
Takes the ears that are hoary, 10 
But the voice of the weeper 
Wails manhood in glory. 
The autumn winds rushing 
Waft the leaves that are searest, 
But our flower was in flushing, 15 
When blighting was nearest. 


Fleet foot on the correi,' 
Sage counsel in cumber, 
Red hand in the foray, 
How sound is thy slumber! 20 
Like the dew on the mountain, 
Like the foam on the river, 
Like the bubble on the fountain, 
Thou art gone, and for ever! 


1The hollow side of a hill. 
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GORDON, LORD 
BYRON 


O! SNATCHED AWAY IN 
BEAUTY’S BLOOM 


GEORGE 


O! snatched away in Beauty’s bloom, 
On thee shall press no ponderous tomb ; 
But on thy turf shall roses rear 
Their leaves, the earliest of the year; 
And the wild cypress wave in tender 
gloom ; 5 


And oft by yon blue gushing stream 
Shall Sorrow lean her drooping head, 
And feed deep thought with many a 


dream, 

And lingering pause and lightly 
tread ; 

Fond wretch! as if her step dis- 
turbed the dead ! 10 


Away! we know that tears are vain, 
That Death nor heeds nor hears dis- 
tress ; 
Will this unteach us to complain, 
Or make one mourner weep the less? 
And thou—who tell’st-me to forget— 15 
Thy looks are wan, thine eyes are wet. 


AND THOU ART DEAD, AS YOUNG 
AND FAIR 


“Heu, quanto minus est cum reliquis ver- 
sari quam tui meminisse !”’ 


And thou art dead, as young and fair 
As aught of mortal birth; 
And form so soft, and charms so rare, 


Too soon returned to Earth! 4 
Though Earth received them in her 
bed 


? 
And o’er the spot the crowd may tread 
In carelessness or mirth, 
There is an eye which could not brook 
A moment on that grave to look. 


I will not ask where thou lest low, 10 
Nor gaze upon the spot; 
There flowers or weeds at will may 

oTow, 
So I behold them not: 
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It is enough for me to prove 

That what I loved, and long must love, 
Like common earth can rot ; 16 

To me there needs no stone to tell, 

"Tis Nothing that I loved so well. 


Yet did I love thee to the last 


As fervently as thou, 20 
Who didst not change through all the 
past, 


And eanst not alter now. 
The love where Death has set his seal, 
Nor age can chill, nor rival steal, 


Nor falsehood disavow : 25 
And, what were worse, thou canst not 
see 


Or wrong, or change, or fault in me. 


The better days of life were ours; 
The worst can be but mine; 

The sun that cheers, the storm that 

‘lowers, T 30 

Shall never more be thine. 

The silence of that dreamless sleep 

I envy now too much to weep; 
Nor need I to repine, 

That all those charms have passed 


away 35 
I might have watched through long 
decay. 


The flower in ripened bloom unmatched 
Must fall the earliest prey; 

Though by no hand untimely snatched, 
The leaves must drop away; 40 

And yet it were a greater grief 

To watch it withering leaf by leaf, 
Than see it plucked to-day ; 

Since earthly eye but ill can bear 

To trace the change to foul from fair. 


I know not if I could have borne 46 
To see thy beauties fade; 

The night that follows such a morn 
Had worn a deeper shade; 

Thy day without a cloud hath passed, 

And thou wert lovely to the last; 51 
Extinguished, not decayed; 

As stars that shoot along the sky 

Shine brightest as they fall from 

high. 
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As once I wept, if I could weep, 55 
My tears might well be shed, 

To think I was not near to keep 
One vigil o’er thy bed; 

To gaze, how fondly! on thy face, 

To fold thee in a faint embrace, 60 
Uphold thy drooping head ; 

And show that love, however vain, 

Nor thou nor I can feel again. 


Yet how much less it were to gain, 
Though thou hast left me free, 65 


| The loveliest things that still remain, 


Than thus remember thee! 
The all of thine that cannot die 
Through dark and dread Eternity 
Returns again to me, 70 
And more thy buried love endears 
Than aught except its living years. 


CHARLES WOLFE 


THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN 
MOORE AT CORUNNA 


Not a drum was heard, not a funeral 
note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hur- 
ried ; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell 
shot 
O’er the grave where our hero we 
buried. 


We buried him darkly at dead of 


night, 5 

The sods with our bayonets turn- 
ing ; 

By the struggling moonbeam’s misty 
hight, 


And the lantern dimly burning. 


No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Not in sheet nor in shroud we wound 


him ; 10 

But he lay like a warrior taking his 
rest 

With his martial cloak around 


him. 
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Few and short were the prayers we 
said, 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face 


that was dead, 15 
And we bitterly thought of the mor- 
row. 


We thought, as we hollowed his narrow 
bed 
smoothed down his 
pillow, 
That the foe and the stranger would 
tread o’er his head, 
And we far away on the billow! 20 


And lonely 


Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that’s 
gone 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid 
him,— 
But little he’ll reck, if they let him 
sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid 
him. 


But half of our weary task was done 25 
When the clock struck the hour for 


retiring ; 
And we heard the distant and random 


oun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 


Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and 


gory ; 30 
We carved not a line, and we raised 
not a stone,— 


But we left him alone with his glory. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 
ROSE AYLMER 


Ah what avails the sceptered race, 
Ah what the form divine! 
What every virtue, every grace! 
‘Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 
Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
May weep, but never see, 6 
A night of memories and of sighs 
I consecrate to thee. 
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. MATTHEW ARNOLD 
REQUIESCAT 


_Strew on her roses, roses, 


And never a spray of yew! 
In quiet she reposes; 
Ah, would that I did too! 


Her mirth the world required ; 5 
She bathed it in smiles of glee. 
But her heart was tired, tired, 
And now they let her be. 


Her life was turning, turning, 
In mazes of heat and sound. 10 
But for peace her soul was yearning, 
And now peace laps her round. 


Her cabined, ample spirit, 
It fluttered and failed for breath. 
To-night it doth inherit 15 
The vasty hall of death. 


WALT WHITMAN 
O CAPTAIN! MY CAPTAIN! 


O Captain! my Captain! our fearful 
trip is done, 
The ship has weathered every rack, the 
prize we sought is won, 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the 
people all exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the 
vessel grim and daring; 
But O heart! heart! heart! 5 
O the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Cap- 
tain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


O Captain! my Captain! rise up and 
hear the bells; 
Rise up—for you the flag is flang—for 
you the bugle trills, 10 
For you bouquets and ribboned wreaths 
—for you the shores a-crowding, 
For you they call, the swaying mass, 
their eager faces turning ; 
Here Captain! dear father! 
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This arm beneath your head! 
It is some dream that on the 


deck 15 
You’ve fallen cold and 
dead. 


My Captain does not answer, his lips 
are pale and still, 

My father does not feel my arm, he has 
no pulse nor will, 
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The ship is anchored safe and sound, 
its voyage closed and done, 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes 


in with object won; 20 
Exult O shores, and ‘Ying O 
bells! 


But I, with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck my Captain 
lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


MEMORIAL POEMS 


BEN JONSON 


TO THE MEMORY OF MY BE- 
LOVED MASTER . WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE 


To draw no envy, Shakespeare, on thy 
name, 

Am I thus ample to thy book and 

‘fame; 

While I confess thy writings to be such 

As neither Man, nor Muse can praise 
too much. 

Tis true, and all men’s suffrage, 
these ways 

Were not the paths I meant unto thy 
praise ; 

For seeliest ignorance on these may 
light, 

Which, when it sounds at best, but 
echoes right ; . 

Or blind affection, which doth ne’er ad- 


But 
5 


vance 
The truth, but gropes, and urgeth all 
by chance; 10 
Or crafty malice might pretend this 
praise, . 
And think to ruin where it seemed to 
raise. 
These are, as some infamous bawd or 
whore 


Should praise a matron; what could 
hurt her more ? 
But thou art proof against them, and, 


indeed, 15 
Above the ill fortune of them, or the 
need. 


I therefore will begin: Soul of the age! 


The ‘applause, delight, the wonder of 


our stage ! 

My Shakespeare, rise! I will not lodge 
thee by 

Chaueer, or Spenser, or bid Beaumont 
lie 20 


A little further, to make thee a room: 

Thou art a monument without a tomb, 

And art alive still while thy book doth 
live 

And we have wits to read and praise to 
give. 

That I not mix thee so my brain ex- 
cuses, 25 

I mean with great, but disproportioned 
Muses ; 

For if I thought my judgment were of 
years, 

I should commit thee surely with thy 
peers, 

And tell how far thou didst our Lyly 
outshine, 

Or sporting Kyd, or Marlowe’s mighty 
line. 30 

And though thou hadst small Latin and 
less Greek, 

From thence to honor thee, I would not 
seek 

For names; but call forth thundering 
Adschylus, 

Euripides, and Sophocles to us; 34 

Paeuvius, Accius, him of Cordova dead, 

To life again, to hear thy buskin tread 

And shake a stage; or, when thy socks 
were on, | 

Leave thee alone for the comparison 

Of all that insolent Greece or haughty 
Rome 
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Sent forth, or since did from their 
ashes come. 40 

Triumph, my Britain, thou hast one to 
show 

To whom all Scenes of Europe homage 
owe. 

He was not of an age, but for all time! 

And all the Muses still were in their 
prime, 

When, like Apollo, he came forth to 
warm 45 

Our ears, or like a Mercury to charm! 

Nature herself was proud of his de- 


slens, 

And joyed to wear the dressing of his 
lines! 
Which were so richly spun, and woven 

so fit, 
As, since, she will vouchsafe no other 
wit. 50 


The merry Greek, tart Aristophanes, 

Neat Terence, witty Plautus, now not 
please ; 

But antiquated and deserted lie, 

As they were not of Nature’s family. 

Yet must I not give Nature all; thy 
Art, 55 

My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a 
part. 

For though the poet’s matter nature be, 

His art doth give the fashion; and, that 
he 

Who easts to write a living line, must 


Sweat, 
(Such as thine are) and strike the sec- 
ond heat 60 


Upon the Muses’ anvil; turn the same, 

And himself with it, that he thinks to 
frame, 

Or for the laurel, he may gain a scorn; 

Tor a good poet’s made, as well as born. 

And such wert thou! Look how the 
father’s face 65 

Lives in his issue, even so the race 

Of Shakespeare’s mind and manners 
brightly shines 

In his well turnéd and true filéd lines: 

In each of which he seems to shake a 
lance, 

As brandished at the eyes of ignorance. 

Sweet Swan of Avon! what a sight it 
were 71 

To see thee in our waters yet appear, 


And make those flights upon the banks 
of Thames, 

That so did take Eliza, and our James! 

But stay, I see thee in the hemisphere 

Advanced, and made a constellation 
there! 76 

Shine forth, thou Star of poets, and 
with rage 

Or influence, chide or cheer the droop- 
ing stage, 

Which, since thy flight from hence, 
hath mourned lke night, 

And despairs day but for thy volume’s 
light. 80 


ROBERT HERRICK 
AN ODE FOR BEN JONSON 


Ah, Ben! 

Say how, or when 

Shall we, thy guests, 

Meet at those lyric feasts 

Made at the Sun, 5 

The Dog, the Triple Tun? 

Where we such clusters had, 

As made us nobly wild, not mad; 

And yet each verse of thine 

Out-did the meat, out-did the frolic 
wine. 10 


My Ben! 

Or come again, 

Or send to us 

Thy wit’s great overplus; 

But teach us yet 15 

Wisely to husband it, 

Lest we that talent spend ; 

And having once brought to an end 

That precious stock, the store 

Of such a wit the world should have 
no more. 20 


JOHN MILTON 
ON SHAKESPEARE 
What needs my Shakespeare for his 


honored bones 
The labor of an age in piléd stones? 
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Or that his hallowed relics should be 
hid 

Under a star-ypointing pyramid ? 

Dear son of memory, puna heir of 
fame, 5 

What need ’st thou eit weak witness 
of thy name? 

Thou in our wonder and _ astonish- 
ment 

Hast built thyself a livelong monu- 
ment. 

For whilst, to the shame of slow-en- 
deavoring art, 

Thy easy numbers fiow, and that each 
heart 10 

Hath from the leaves of thy unvalued 
book 

‘hose Delphic lines with deep impres- 


sien took, 

Then thou, our fancy of itself bereav- 
ing, 

Dost make ws marble with too much 
conteiving, 

And so sepulchred in such pomp dost 
he 15 

That kings for such a tomb would wish 
to die. 


WILLIAM COWPER 


ON THE RECEIPT OF MY 
MOTHER’S PICTURE 


Oh, that those lips had language! Life 
has passed 

With me but roughly since I heard 
thee last. 

Those lips are thine—thy own sweet 
smile I see, 

The same that oft in childhood solaced 


me; 
Voice only fails, else how distinct they 
say, 5 


‘‘Grieve not, my child, chase all thy 
fears away!’’ 
The meek intelligence of those dear 


eyes 

(Blessed be the art that can immor- 
talize, 

The art that baffles Time’s tyrannic 
claim 
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To quench it) here shines on me still 
the same. 10 
Faithful remembrancer of one so 
dear, 
O welcome guest, though unexpected 
here! 
Who bidst me honor with an artless 
song, 
Affectionate, a mother lost so long, 
I will obey, not willingly alone, 15 
But gladly, as the precept were her 
own: 
And, while that face renews my filial 
orief, 
Faney shall weave a charm for my 
relief, 


Shall steep me in Elysian reverie, 
A momentary dream that thou art 


she. 
My mother! when I learnt that thou 

wast dead 21 

Say, wast thou conscious of the tears 
I shed? 

Hovered thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing 
son, 

Wretch even then, life’s journey just 
begun ? 

Perhaps thou gavest me, though unfelt, 
a kiss: 25 

Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in 
bliss— 

Ah, that maternal smile! It answers— 
Yes. 

I heard the bell tolled on thy burial 
day, 

I saw the "hearse that bore thee slow 
away, 

And turning from my nursery window, 
drew 30 

A long, long sigh, and wepy a last 
adiew! 


But was it such?—It was.—Where 
thou art gone 
Adieus and farewells are a sound un- 


known. 

May I but meet thee on that peaceful 
shore, 

The parting ‘word shall pass my lips no 
more! 35 

Thy maidens, grieved themselves at my 
concern, 


Oft gave me promise of thy quick 
return, 
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What ardently I wished I long be- 
heved, 

And, disappointed still, was still de- 
ceived. 

By expectation every day beguiled, 40 

Dupe of to-morrow even from a child. 

Thus many a sad to-morrow came and 


went, 

Till, all my stock of infant sorrow 
spent, 

I learned at last submission to my 
lot ; 

But, though I less deplored thee, ne’er 
forgot. 45 


Where once we dwelt our name is 
heard no more, 
Children not thine have trod my nur- 
sery floor ; 
And where the gardener Robin, day by 
day, 
Drew me ‘to school along the public 


way, 
Delighted with my bauble coach, and 


wrapped 50 

In searlet mantle warm, and velvet 
capped, | 

Tis now become a history little 
known, 

That once we called the pastoral house 
our own. 

Short-lived possession! but the record 
fair 

That memory keeps, of all thy kindness 
there, 55 

Still outlives many a storm that has 
effaced 

A thousand other themes less deeply 
traced. 

Thy nightly visits to my chamber 
made, 


That thou-mightst know me safe and 
warmly laid; 

Thy morning bounties ere I left my 
home, 60 

The biscuit, or confectionary plum; 

The fragrant waters on my cheek be- 
stowed 

By thy own hand, till fresh they shone 
and elowed ; 

All this, and more endearing still than 
all, 

Thy constant flow of love, that knew 
no fall, 65 
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Ne’er roughened by those cataracts and 


brakes 

That humor interposed too often 
makes; . 

All this still legible in memory’s 
page, 


And still to be so to my latest age, 
Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to 


pay 70 
Such honors to thee as my numbers 
may ; 


Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere, 

Not seorned in heaven, though little 
noticed here. 

Could Time, his flight reversed, re- 

store the hours, 

When, playing with thy vesture’s tis- 
sued flowers, 75 

The violet, the pink, and jessamine, 

I pricked them into paper with a pin 

(And thou wast happier than myself 
the while, 

Wouldst softly speak, and stroke my 
head-and smile), 

Could those few pleasant days again 
appear, 80 

Might one wish bring them, would I 
wish them here? 

IT would not trust my heart—the dear 


delight 

Seems so to be desired, perhaps I 
might.— 

But no—what here we call our life is 
such, 

So little to be loved, and thou so 
much, 

That I should ill requite thee to con- 
strain 86 


Thy unbound spirit into bonds again. 
Thou, as a gallant bark from 
Albion’s coast 
(The storms all weathered and the 
ocean crossed ) 
Shoots into port at some well-havened 
isle, 90 
Where spices breathe, and brighter 
seasons smile, 


| There sits quiescent on the floods that 


show 

Her beauteous form reflected clear 
below, 

While airs impregnated with incense 


play 
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Around her, fanning light her stream- 
ers gay; 95 

So thou, with sails how swift! hast 
reached the shore, 

‘“Where tempests never beat nor bil- 
lows roar,”’ 

And thy loved consort on the danger- 


ous tide 

Of life long since has anchored by thy 
side. 

But me, scarce hoping to attain that 
rest, 100 

Always from port withheld, always 
distressed— 

Me howling blasts drive devious, tem- 
pest tost, 


Sails ripped, seams opening wide, and 
compass lost, 

And day by day some current’s 
thwarting force 

Sets me more distant from a prosper- 


ous course. 105 

Yet, oh, the thought that thou art safe, 
and he! : 

That thought is Joy, arrive what may 
to me. 

My boast is not, that I deduce my 
birth 

From loins enthroned and rulers of the 
earth ; 

But higher far my proud pretensions 
rise— 110 

The son of parents passed into the 
skies ! 

And now, farewell—Time unrevoked 
has run 

His wonted course, yet what I wished 
is done. 

By contemplation’s help, not sought in 
vain, 

I seem to have lived my childhood o’er 
again ; 115 

To have renewed the joys that once 
were mine, 


Without the sin of violating thine: 
And, while the wings of Fancy still are 


free, 

And I ean view this mimic show of 
thee, 

Time has but half succeeded in his 
theft— 120 

Thyself removed, thy power to soothe 
me left. 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 
AT THE GRAVE OF BURNS 
1803 


SEVEN YEARS AFTER HIS DEATH 


I shiver, Spirit fierce and bold, 
At thought of what I now behold: 
As vapors breathed from dungeons 
cold, 
Strike pleasure dead, 
So sadness comes from out the mould 5 
Where Burns is laid. 


And have I then thy bones so near, 
And thou forbidden to appear? 
As if it were thyself that’s here 
I shrink with pain; 10 
And both my wishes and my fear 
Alike are vain. 


Off weight—nor press on weight !— 
away 
Dark thoughts !—they came, but not to 
Stay ; 
With chastened feelings would I pay 15 
The tribute due 
To him, and aught that hides his clay 
From mortal view. 


Fresh as the flower, whose modest 
worth 
He sang, his genius ‘‘elinted’’ forth, 20 
Rose like a star that touching earth, 
For so it seems, 
Doth glorify its humble birth 
With matchless beams. 


The piercing eye, the thoughtful brow, 
The struggling heart, where be they 
now ?— 26 
Full soon the Aspirant of the plough, 
The prompt, the brave, 
Slept, with the obscurest, in the low 
And silent grave. 30 


I mourned with thousands, but as one 
More deeply grieved, for He was gone 
Whose light I hailed when first it 
shone, 
And showed my youth 
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How Verse may build a_ princely 
throne 35 
On humble truth. 


Alas! where’er the current tends, 
Regret pursues and with it blends,— 
Hugh Criffel’s hoary top ascends 
By Skiddaw seen,— 40 
Neighbors we were, and loving friends 
We might have been; 


True friends though diversély inclined ; 
But heart with heart and mind with 
mind, 
Where the main fibres are entwined 45 
Through Nature’s skill, 
May even by contraries be joined 
More closely still. 


The tear will start, and let it flow; 
Thou ‘‘poor Inhabitant below,’’ 50 
At this dread moment—even so— 
Might we together 
Have sate and talked where gowans?* 
blow, 
Or on wild heather. 


What treasures would have then been 
placed 55 
Within my reach; of knowledge graced 
By fancy what a rich repast! 
But why go on?— 
Oh! spare to sweep, thou mournful 
blast, 
His grave grass-grown. 60 


There, too, a Son, his joy and pride, 
(Not. three weeks past the Stripling 
died, ) 
Lies gathered to his Father’s side, 
Soul-moving sight! 
Yet one to which is not denied 65 
Some sad delight: 


For he is safe, a quiet bed 
Hath early found among the dead, 
Harbored where none can be misled, 
Wronged, or distrest ; 70 
And surely here it may be said 
That such are blest. 
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And oh for Thee, by pitying grace 

Checked oft-times in a devious race, 

May He who halloweth the place 75 
Where Man is laid 

Receive thy Spirit in the embrace 
For which it prayed! 


Sighing I turned away; but ere 
Night fell I heard, or seemed to hear, 80 
Musie that sorrow comes not near, 

A ritual hymn, 
Chanted in love that casts out fear 

By Seraphim. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 
TO MARY LAMB 


Comfort thee, O thou mourner, yet 
awhile! 
Again shall Elia’s smile 
Refresh thy heart, where heart can 
ache no more. 
What is it we deplore? 


He leaves behind him, freed from 
eriefs and years, 5 
Far worthier things than tears. 
The love of friends without a single 
foe: 
Unequalled lot below! 


His gentle soul, his genius, these are 
thine; 
For these dost thou repine? 10 
He may have left the lowly walks of 
men; 
Left them he has; what then? | 


Are not his footsteps followed by the 
eyes 
Of all the good and wise? 
Though the warm day is over, yet they 
seek 15 
Upon the lofty peak 


Of his pure mind the roseate light that 
glows 
O’er death’s perennial snows. 
Behold him! from the region of the 
' blessed 
He speaks: he bids.thee rest. 20 © 
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ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON > 
- MILTON 


(ALCAICS) 


O mighty-mouthed inventor of har- 
monies, 
O skilled to sing of Time or Eternity, 
God-gifted organ-voice of England, 
Milton, a name to resound for 
ages: 
Whose Titan angels, Gabriel, Abdicl, 5 
Starred from Jehovah’s gorgeous ar- 
mories, 
Tower, as the deep-domed empyrean 
Rings to the roar of an angel on- 
set ! 
Me rather all that bowery loneliness, 9 
The brooks of Eden mazily murmuring, 
And bloom profuse and cedar arches 
Charm, as a wanderer out in ocean, 
Where some refulgent sunset of India 
Streams o’er a rich ambrosial ocean 
isle, 
And erimson-hued the stately palm- 
woods 15 
Whisper in odorous heights of 
even. 


IN MEMORIAM A. H. H. 
52 
OBIIT MDCCCXXXxIII. 132. 


Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy 
face 


2) 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 
Believing where we cannot prove; 


Thine are these orbs of lght and 
shade; —. 5 

Thou madest Life in man and brute; 
Thou madest Death; and lo, thy foot 


Is on the skull which thou hast made. 


Thou wilt not leave us in the dust: 9 
Thou madest man, he knows not why, 
He thinks he was not made to. die; 

And thou hast made him: thou art just. 


Thou seemest human and divine, 13 
The highest, holiest manhood, thou: 
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Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine. _ 


Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be: \ 
They are but broken lights of thee, 19 

And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


We have but faith: we cannot know; 
For knowledge is of things we see;>, 
And yet we trust it comes from thee, 

A beam in darkness: let it grow. 


Let knowledge grow from more to 

more, 25 

But more of reverence in us dwell;. 

That mind and soul, according well, 
May make one music as before, 


But vaster. We are fools and slight; 
We mock thee when we do not fear: 
But help thy foolish ones to bear: 31 

Help thy vain worlds to bear thy light. 


Forgive what seemed my sin in me; 
What seemed my worth since I be- 
_ gan; 
For merit lives from man to man, 35 
And not from man, O Lord, to thee. 


Forgive my grief for one removed, 
Thy creature, whom I found so fair. 
I trust he lives in thee, and there 

I find him worthier to be loved. 40 


Forgive these wild and wandering 
cries, 
Confusions of a wasted youth; 
Forgive them where they fail in 


truth, 
And in thy wisdom make me wise. 
EY % * * * *% % 


pe fee, TEL 


O Sorrow, cruel fellowship, 
O Priestess in the vaults of Death, 
O sweet and bitter in a breath, 
What whispers from thy lying lip? 


‘‘The stars,’’? she whispers, ‘‘blindly 
run; 5 
A web is woven across the sky; 
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From out waste places comes a cry, 
And murmurs from the dying sun; 


‘‘And. ‘all .the 
stands— 
With all the music in her tone, 10 
A hollow echo of my own,— 
A hollow form with empty hands.’’ 


phantom, Nature, 


And shall I take a thing so blind, 
Embrace her as my natural good ; 
Or crush her, like a vice of blood, 

Upon the threshold of the mind? 16 


* * * _ * * * 


XIX 


The Danube to the Severn gave 
The darkened heart that beat no 
more ; 
They laid him by the pleasant shore, 
And in the hearing of the wave. 


There twice a day the Severn fills; 5 
The salt sea-water passes by, 
And hushes half the babbling Wye, 
And makes a silence in the hills. 


The Wye is hushed nor moved along, 
And hushed my deepest grief of all, 
When filled with tears that cannot 

fall, 11 

. I brim with sorrow drowning song, 


The tide flows down, the wave again 
Is vocal in its wooded walls; 
My deeper anguish also falls, 15 
And I ean speak a little then. 


* * * | * * * 
XXII 


The path by which we twain did go, 
Which led by tracts that pleased us 


well, 
Through four sweet years arose and 
fell, 
From flower to flower, from snow to 
Snow ; 4 


And we with singing cheered the way, 
And, crowned with all the season 
lent, 
From April on to April went, 
And glad at heart from May to May. 


But where the path we walked began 
To slant the fifth autumnal slope, 10 
As we descended following Hope, 

There sat the Shadow feared of man’ 


Who broke our fair companionship, 
And spread his mantle dark and 
eold, | 
And wrapt thee formless in the fold, 
And dulled the murmur on thy lip, — 16 


And bore thee where I could not see 
Nor follow, though J walk in haste, 
And. think, that somewhere in the 

waste > 

The Shadow sits and waits for me. 20 


XXIII 


Now, sometimes. in my sorrow shut, 
Or breaking into song by fits, 
Alone, alone, to where he sits, 

The Shadow cloaked from head to foot, 


Who keeps the keys of all the creeds, 5 
I wander, often falling lame, 
And looking back to whence I came, 
Or on to where the pathway leads; 


And erying, How changed from where 


it ran 
Through lands where not a leaf was 
dumb, 3 10 


But all the lavish hills would hum 
The murmur of a happy Pan; 


When each by turns was guide to each, 
And Faney light from Fancy caught, 
And Thought leapt out to wed with 


Thought 15 
Kre Thought could wed itself with 
Speech ; 


And all we met was fair and good, 
And all was good that Time could 
bring, 
And all the secret of the Spring 
Moved in the chambers of the blood; 2¢ 


And many an old philosophy 
On Argive heights divinely sang, 
And round us all the thicket rang 

To many a flute of Arcady, 


* * * * * * * 
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XXV 


I know that this was Life,—the track 
Whereon with equal feet we fared ; 
And then, as now, the day prepared 

The daily burden for the back: 


But this it was that made me move 5 
As light as ecarrier-birds in air; 
T loved the weight I had to bear, 
Because it needed help of Love; 


Nor could I weary, heart or limb, 
When mighty Love would cleave in 
twain 10 
The lading of a single pain, 
And part it, giving half to him. 
*% * * * * % * 


XXVIT 


I envy not in any moods 
The captive void of noble rage, 
The linnet born within the cage, 
That never knew the summer woods; 


I envy not the beast that takes 5 
His license in the field of time, 
Unfettered by the sense of crime, 

To whom a conscience never wakes ; 


Nor, what may count itself as blest, 
The heart that never plighted troth 
But stagnates in the weeds of sloth; 

Nor any want-begotten rest. 12 


I hold it true, what’er befall; 
T feel it when I sorrow most; 
’Tis better to have loved and lost | 
Than never to have loved at all. . 


XXVIII 


The time draws near the birth of 
Christ. 
The moon is hid, the night is still; 
The Christmas bells from hill to hill 
Answer each other in the mist. 


Four voices of four hamlets round, 5 
From far and near, on mead and 
moor, 
Swell out and fail, as if a door 
Were shut between me and the sound; 


Each voice four changes on the wind, 
That now dilate, and now decrease, 
Peace and goodwill, goodwill and 

peace, 

Peace and goodwill, to all mankind. 12 


This year I slept and woke with pain, 
I almost wished no more to wake, 
And that my hold on life would 
break 
Before I heard those bells again ; 


But they my troubled spirit rule, 
For they controlled me when a boy; 
They bring me sorrow touched with 


joy, 
The merry, merry bells of Yule. 20 
* * * *% * * * 


XXXII 


Her eyes are homes of silent prayer, 
Nor other thought her mind admits 
But, he was dead, and there he sits, 

And he that brought him back is there. 


Then one deep love doth supersede 5 
All other, when her ardent gaze 
Roves from the living brother’s face, 

And rests upon the Life indeed. 


All subtle thought, all curious fears, 
Borne down by gladness so complete, 
She bows, she bathes the Saviour’s 

feet 11 

With costly spikenard and with tears. 


Thrice blest whose lives are faithful 
prayers, 
Whose loves in higher love endure; 
What. souls. possess themselves. so 
pure, 
Or is there blessedness like theirs ? 


2 


XXXII 


O thou that after toil and storm 
Mayst seem to have reached a purer 
air 
Whose faith has centre everywhere, 
Nor cares to fix itself to form, 
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Leave thou thy sister when she prays, 
Her early heaven, her happy views; 
Nor thou with shadowed hint con- 

fuse 

A life that leads melodious days. 


Her faith through form is pure as 
thine, 
Her hands are quicker unto good. 10 
Oh, sacred be the flesh and blood 
To which she links a truth divine! 


See thou, that countest reason ripe 
In holding by the law within, 
Thou fail not in a world of sin, 

And even for want of such a type. 


& # & * * * * 


L 


‘Be near me when my light is low, 
When the blood creeps, and the 
nerves prick 
And tingle; and the heart is sick, 
And all the wheels of being slow. 


Be near me when the sensuous frame 
Is racked with pangs that conquer 
trust ; 6 
And Time, a maniac scattering dust, 
And Life, a Fury slinging flame. 


Be near me when my faith is dry, 
And men the flies of latter spring, 10 
That lay their eggs, and sting and 
sing 
And weave their petty cells and die. 


Be near me when I fade away, 
To point the term of human strife, 
And on the low dark verge of hfe 
The twilight of eternal day. 


LI 
Do we indeed desire the dead 
Should still be near us at our side? 
Is there no baseness we would hide? 
No inner vileness that we dread? 


Shall he for whose applause I strove, 5 
I had such reverence for his blame, 
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See with clear eye some hidden 
° shame 
And I be lessened in his love? 


I wrong the grave with fears untrue, 
Shall love be blamed for want of 


faith ? 10 
There must be wisdom with great 
Death ; 
The dead shall look me through and 
through. 


Be near us when we climb or fall; 
Ye watch, like God, the rolling hours 
With larger other eyes than ours, 15 
To make allowance for us all. 


a * x * * * * 


LIII 


How many a father have I seen, 
A sober man, among his boys, 
Whose youth was full of foolish 


noise, 

Who wears his manhood hale and 
green ; 

And dare we to this fancy give, 5 


That had the wild oat not been sown, 
The soil, left barren, scarce had 
erown 
The grain by which a man may live? 


Or, if we held the doctrine sound 
For life outliving heats of youth, 10 
Yet who would preach it as a truth 

To those that eddy round and round? 


Hold thou the good, define it well; 
For fear divine Philosophy 
Should push beyond her mark, and 
be 15 
Procuress to the Lords of Hell. 


LIV 


O yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood; 


That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
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Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile com- 
plete ; 8 


That not a worm is cloven in vain; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivelled in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves another’s gain. 


Behold, we know not anything; 
I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all, 15 
And every winter change to spring. 


So runs my dreams; but what am I? 
An infant crying in the night; 
An infant crying for the light, 

And with no language but a cry. 


LV 


The wish, that of the living whole “ 
No life may fail beyond the grave, »» 
Derives it not from what we have ~ 

The likest God within the soul? « 


Are God and Nature then at strife, 5 
That Nature lends such evil dreams? 
So careful of the type she seems, 

So careless of the single life, 


That I, considering everywhere 
Her secret meaning in her deeds, 10 
And finding that of fifty seeds 

She often brings but one to bear, ~ 


— 


I falter where I firmly trod, 
_ And falling with my weight of cares 


Upon the great world’s altar-stairs _ 


) That slope through darkness up to God, 
I stretch lame hands of faith, and 

. erope, 
’ And gather dust and chaff, and call 


\¥ To what I feel is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope. 20 


LVI 


‘<So careful of the type?’’ but-no. 
From scarpéd cliff and quarried 
stone 
She cries, ‘‘A thousand types are 
gone; 
I care for nothing, all shall go. 
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‘‘Thou makest thine appeal tome: 5 
I bring to life, I bring to death; 
The spirit does but mean the breath: 

I know no more.’’ And he, shall he, 


Man, her last work, who seemed so 
fair, 

Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 10 

Who rolled the psalm to wintry skies, 

Who built him fanes of fruitless 


prayer, 


Who trusted God was love indeed 
And love Creation’s final law— 
Though Nature, red in tooth and 
claw 15 
With ravine, shrieked against his 
creed— 


Who loved, who suffered countless ills, 
Who battled for the True, the Just, 
Be blown about the desert dust, 

Or sealed within the iron hills? 20 


No more? A monster then, a dream, 

A discord. Dragons of the prime, 
That tare each other in their slime, 
Were mellow music matched with him. 


O life as futile, then, as frail! 25 
.O for thy voice to soothe and bless! 
What hope of answer, or redress? 
Behind the veil, behind the veil. 


& & & & %* %* * 


LXVII 


When on my bed the moonlight falls, 
I know that in thy place of. rest 
By that broad water of the west 

There comes a glory on the walls: 


Thy marble bright in dark appears, 5 
As slowly steals a silver flame 
Along the letters of thy name, 

And o’er the number of thy years. 


The mystic glory swims away, 
From off my bed the moonlight dies; 
And closing eaves of wearied eyes 11 
I sleep till dusk is dipped in gray; 


And then I know the mist is drawn 
A lucid veil from coast to coast, 
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And in the dark church like a ghost 
Thy tablet glimmers to the dawn. 16 
* % *% * * *% * 


LXXXII 


I wage not any feud with Death 
For changes wrought on form and 
face ; 
No lower life that earth’s embrace 
May breed with him, can fright my 
faith. | 


Eternal process moving on, 5 
From state to state the spirit walks ; 
And these are but the shattered 

stalks, 

Or ruined chrysalis of one. 


Nor blame I Death, because he bare 
The use of virtue out of earth; 10 
I know transplanted human worth 
Will bloom to profit, otherwhere. 


For this alone on Death I wreak 
The wrath that garners in my heart: 
He put our lives so far apart 15 
We cannot hear each other speak. 


% % * * * * * 


LXXXVI 


Sweet after showers, ambrosial air, 
That rollest from the gorgeous gloom 
Of evening over brake and bloom 

And meadow, slowly breathing bare 


The round of space, and rapt below 5 
Through all the dewy-tasselled wood, 
And shadowing down the hornéd 

flood 

In ripples, fan my brows and blow 


The fever from my cheek, and sigh 
The full new life that feeds thy 


breath 10 
Throughout my frame, till Doubt 
and Death, 


Ill brethren, let the fancy fly 


From belt to belt of crimson seas 
On leagues of odor streaming far, 
To where in yonder orient star 15 
A hundred spirits whisper ‘‘ Peace.’’ 


* * * * %% * % 


XCVI 


You say, but with no touch of scorn, 
Sweet-hearted, you, whose light-blue 
eyes : 
Are tender over drowning flies, 
You tell me, doubt is Devil-born, 


I know not: one indeed I knew 5 
In many a subtle question versed, 
Who touched a jarring lyre at first, 

But ever strove to make it true; 


Perplexed in faith, but pure in deeds, 


At last he beat his music out. 10 
There lives more faith in honest 
doubt, 


Believe me, than in half the creeds. 


He fought his doubts and gathered 
strength, 
He would not make his judgment 
blind, 
He faced the spectres of the mind 15 
And laid them; thus he came at length 


To find a stronger faith his own, 
And Power was with him in the 
night, 
Which makes the darkness and the 
light, 
And dwells not in the light alone, 20 


But in the darkness and the cloud, 
As over Sinai’s peaks of old, 
While Israel made their gods of gold, 
Although the trumpet blew so loud. 
* rs) * % * * 


C 


I climb the hill: from end to end 

Of all the landscape underneath, 

I find no place that does not breathe 
Some gracious memory of my friend; 


No gray old grange, or lonely fold, ‘5 
Or low morass and whispering reed, 
Or simple stile from mead to mead, 

Or sheepwalk up the windy wold; 


Nor hoary knoll of ash and haw 
That hears the latest linnet trill, 10 
Nor quarry trenched along the hill 


| And haunted by the wrangling daw; 
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Nor runlet tinkling from the rock; 
Nor pastoral rivulet that swerves 
To left and right through meadowy 

curves, 15 
That feed the mothers of the flock ; 


But each has pleased a kindred eye, 
And each reflects a kindlier day ; 
And leaving these to pass away, 

I think once more he seems to die. 20 


*% * % * * * * 


CVI 


Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light: 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 5 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow: 
The year is going, lét him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 12 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 

With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful 

rhymes, 

But ring the fuller minstrel in. 20 


_ Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civie slander and the spite ; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 25 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 32 


HK # % # * % # 
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CXVIII 


Contemplate all this work of Time, 
The giant laboring in his youth; 
Nor dream of human love and truth, 

As dying Nature’s earth and lime; 


But trust that those we eall the dead 5 
Are breathers of an ampler day 
For ever nobler ends. They say, 

The solid earth whereon we tread 


In tracts of fluent heat began, 
And grew to seeming-random forms, 
The seeming prey of cyclic storms, 
Till at the last arose the man; 12 


Who throve and branched from clime 
to clime, 
The herald of a higher race, 
And of himself in higher place, 
If so he type this work of time 


Within himself, from more to more; 
Or, crowned with attributes of woe 
Like glories, move his course, and 

show 

That life is not as idle ore, 20 


But iron dug from central gloom, 
And heated hot with burning fears, 
And dipped in baths of hissing tears, 
And battered with the shocks of doom 


To shape and use. Arise and fly 25 
The reeling Faun, the sensual feast ; 
Move upward, working out the beast, 

And let the ape and tiger die. 


c * * * * * * 


CSN Beis 
Ae aig 
I trust I have not wasted breath: 
I think we are not wholly brain, 
Magnetic mockeries; not in vain, 
Like Paul with beasts, I fought with 


Death ; 


Not only cunning casts in clay: 5 
Let Science prove we are, and then 
What matters Science unto men, 

At least tome? I would not stay. 
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Let him, the wiser man who springs 9 
Hereafter, up from childhood shape 
His action like the greater ape, 

But I was born to other things. 


% *% * * * * % 


CXXII 


Oh, wast thou with me, dearest, then, 
While I rose up against my doom, 
And yearned to burst the folded 

gloom, 

To bare the eternal heavens: again, 


To feel once more, in placid awe, 5 
The strong imagination roll 
A sphere of stars about my soul, 
In all her motions one with law? 


If thou wert with me, and the grave 
Divide us not, be with me now, © 10 
And enter in at breast and brow, 

Till all my blood, a fuller wave, 


Be quickened with a livelier breath, 
And like an inconsiderate boy, 
As in the former flash of joy, ~ 15 
I slip the thoughts of life and death ; 


And all the breeze of Fancy blows, 
And every dew-drop paints a bow, 
The wizard lghtnings deeply glow, 

And every thought breaks out a rose. 20 


CXXIII 
There rolls the deep where grew the 
tree. 
O earth, what changes hast thou 
seen ! 
There where the lone street roars 
hath been 


The stillness of the central sea. 


The hills are shadows, and they flow 5 

From form to form, and nothing 
stands ; 

They melt like mist, the solid lands, 

Like clouds they shape themselves and 


20. 


But in my spirit will I dwell, 
And dream my dream, and hold it 
crite’: 10 
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For though my lips may breathe 


adieu, 
I cannot think the thing farewell. 
% * wu *% % * * 
CXXIX 


Dear friend, far off, my lost desire, 
So far, so near in woe and weal, 
O loved the most, when most I feel 

There is a lower and a higher; 


Known and unknown, human, divine; 
Sweet human hand and lps and 


eves 6 
Dear heavenly friend that canst not 
die, 


Mine, mine, for ever, ever mine; 


Strange friend, past, present, and to 
be; . 
Loved deeplier, darklier understood ; 
Behold, I dream a dream of good, 11 
And mingle all the world with thee. 


CXXX 


Thy voice is on the rolling air; 
I hear thee where the waters run; 
Thou standest in the rising sun, 
And in the setting thou art fair. 


What art thou then? I cannot guess; 5 
But though I seem in star and flower 
To feel thee some diffusive power, 

I do not therefore love thee less. 


My love. involves the love before; 


My love is vaster passion now; 10 
Though mixed with God and Nature 
thou, 


I seem to love thee more and more. 


Far off thou art, but ever nigh; 

I have thee still, and I rejoice; 

I prosper, circled with thy voice; 15 
I shall not lose thee though I die: 


CXXXI 


O living will that shalt endure 
When all that seems shall suffer 
shock, 
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Rise in the spiritual rock, 
Flow through our deeds and make them 
pure, 


That we may lift from out of dust 5 
A voice as unto him that hears, 
A ery above the conquered years 

To one that with us works, and trust, 


With faith that comes of self-control, 
The truths that never can be proved 
Until we close with all we loved, 11 

And all we flow from, soul in soul. 


awd “Vv \, He 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD 
RUGBY CHAPEL 


NOVEMBER 1857 


Coldly, sadly descends 

The autumn evening. The field 
Strewn with its dank yellow drifts 
Of withered leaves, and the elms, 
Fade into dimness apace, 5 
Silent ;—hardly a shout 

From a few boys late at their play! 
The lights come out in the street, 

In the school-room windows ;—but cold, 
Solemn, unlighted, austere, 10 
Through the gathering darkness, arise 
The chapel-walls, in whose bound 
Thou, my father! art laid. 


There thou dost lie, in the gloom 

Of the autumn evening. But ah! 1s 
That word, gloom, to my mind 

Brings thee back, in the light 

Of thy radiant vigor, again; 

In the gloom of November we passed 
Days not dark at thy side; 20 
Seasons impaired not the ray 

Of thy buoyant cheerfulness clear. 
Such thou wast! and I stand 

In the autumn evening, and think 

Of bygone autumns with thee. 25 


Fifteen years have gone round 
Since thou arosest to tread, 

In the summer-morning, the road 
Of death, at a call unforeseen, 
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Sudden. For fifteen years, 30 
We who till then in thy shade 

Rested as under the boughs 

Of a mighty oak, have endured 
Sunshine and rain as we might, 

Bare, unshaded, alone, 35 
Lacking the shelter of thee. 


O strong soul, by what shore 

Tarriest thou now? For that foree, 
Surely, has not been left vain! 
Somewhere, surely, afar, 40 
In the sounding labor-house vast 

Of being, is practised that strength, 
Zealous, beneficent, firm! 


Yes, in some far-shining sphere, 
Conscious or not of the past, 45 
Still thou performest the word 

Of the Spirit in whom thou dost live— 
Prompt, unwearied, as here! 

Still thou upraisest with zeal 

The humble good from the ground, 50 
Sternly repressest the bad! 

Still, hke a trumpet, dost rouse 

Those who with half-open eyes 

Tread the border-land dim 

’Twixt viee and virtue; reviv’st 55 
Succorest !—this was thy work, — 
This was thy life upon earth. 


What is the course of the life 

Of mortal men on the earth? 

Most men eddy about 60 
Here and there—eat and drink, 
Chatter and love and hate, 

Gather and squander, are raised 

Aloft, are hurled in the dust, 

Striving blindly, achieving 65 
Nothing; and then they die— 

Perish ;—and no one asks 

Who or what they have been, 

More than he asks what waves, 

In the moonlit solitudes mild 70 
Of the midmost Ocean, have swelled, 
Foamed for a moment, and gone. 


And there are some, whom a thirst 
Ardent, unquenchable, fires, 

Not with the crowd to be spent, 75 
Not without aim to go round 

In an eddy of purposeless dust, 

Effort unmeaning and vain. 
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Ah yes! some of us strive 

Not without action to die 80 
Fruitless, but something to snatch 
From dull oblivion, nor all 

Glut the devouring grave! 

‘We, we have chosen our path— 

Path to a clear-purposed goal, 85 
Path of advance !—but it leads 

A long, steep journey, through sunk 
Gorges, o’er mountains in snow. 
Cheerful, with friends, we set forth— 
Then, on the height, comes the storm. 90 
Thunder crashes from rock ; 

To rock, the cataracts reply, 
Lightnings dazzle our eyes. 

Roaring torrents have breached 

The track, the stream-bed descends 95 
In the place where the wayfarer once 
Planted his footstep—the spray 

Boils o’er its berders! aloft 

The unseen snow-beds dislodge 

Their hanging ruin; alas, 100 
Havoc is made in our train! 

Friends, who set forth at our side, 
Falter, are lost in the storm. 

We, we only are left! 

With frowning foreheads, with lips 105 
Sternly compressed, we strain on, 
On—and at nightfall at last 

Come to the end of our way, 

To the lonely inn ’mid the rocks; 
Where the gaunt and taciturn host 110 
Stands on the threshold, the wind 
Shaking his thin white hairs— 

Holds his lantern to scan 

Our storm-beat figures, and asks: 
Whom in our party we bring, 115 
Whom we have left in the snow? 


Sadly we answer: We bring 

Only ourselves! we lost 

Sight of the rest in the storm. 

Hardly ourselves we fought through, 
Stripped, without friends, as we are. 121 
Friends, companions, and train, 

The avalanche swept from our side. 


But thou wouldst not alone 

Be saved, my father! alone 125 
Conquer and come to thy goal, 
Leaving the rest in the wild. 

We were weary, and we 

Fearful, and we in our march 
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Fain to drop down and to die. 130 
Still thou turnedst, and still 
Beckonedst the trembler, and still 
Gavest the weary thy hand. 


If, in the paths of the world, 

Stones might have wounded thy feet, 
Toil or dejection have tried 136 
Thy spirit, of that we saw 
Nothing—to us thou wast still 
Cheerful, and helpful, and firm! 
Therefore to thee it was given 140 
Many to save with thyself; 

And, at the end of thy day, 

O faithful shepherd! to come, 
Bringing thy sheep in thy hand. 


And through thee I believe 145 
In the noble and great who are gone; 
Pure souls honored and blest 

By former ages, who else— 

Such, so soulless, so poor, 

Is the race of men whom I see— 150 
Seemed but a dream of the heart, 
Seemed but a ery of desire. 

Yes! I helieve that there lived 

Others like thee in the past, 

Not like the men of the crowd 155 
Who all round me to-day 

Bluster or cringe, and make life 
Hideous, and arid, and vile; 

But souls tempered with fire, 

Fervent, heroic, and good, 160 
Helpers and friends of mankind. 


Servants of God!—or sons 
Shall I not call you? because 
Not as servants ye knew : 
Your Father’s innermost mind, 165 
His, who unwillingly sees 

One of his little ones lost— 

Yours is the praise, if mankind 

Hath not as yet in its march 

Fainted, and fallen, and died! 170 


See! In the rocks of the world 
Marches the host of mankind, 

A feeble, wavering line. 

Where are they tending ?—A God 
Marshaled them, gave them their goal. 
Ah, but the way is so long! 176 
Years they have been in the wild! 

Sore thirst plagues them, the rocks, 
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Rising all round, overawe; 

Factions divide them, their host 180 
Threatens to break, to dissolve. 

—Ah, keep, keep them combined! 
Else, of the myriads who fill 

That army, not one shall arrive; 

Sole they shall stray; in the rocks 185 
Stagger for ever in vain, 

Die one by one in the waste. 


Then, in such hour of need 

Of your fainting, dispirited race, 

Ye, like angels, appear, 190 
Radiant with ardor divine! 

Beacons of hope, ye appear! 

Languor is not in your heart, 
Weakness is not in your word, 
Weariness not on your brow. 195 
Ye alight in our van! at your voice, 
Panic, despair, flee away. 

Ye move through the ranks, recall 
The stragglers, refresh the outworn, 
Praise, re-inspire the brave! 200 
Order, courage, return. 

Hyes rekindling, and prayers, 

Follow your steps as ye go. 

Ye fill up the gaps in our files, 
Strengthen the wavering line, 205 
Stablish, continue our march, 

On, to the bound of the waste, 

On, to the City of God. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWIN- 
BURNE 


ON A COUNTRY ROAD 


Along these low pleached lanes, on such 
a day, 

So soft a day as this, through shade 
and sun, 

With glad grave eyes that scanned the 
glad wild way, 

And heart still hovering o’er a song 
begun, 

And smile that warmed the world i 
benison, 

Our father, lord long since of jedi 
rhyme, 

Long since hath haply ridden, when the 
lime 
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Bloomed broad above him, flowering 
‘ where he came. 
Because thy passage once made warm 


.this clime, 
Our father Chaucer, here we praise 
thy name. 10 


Each year that England clothes herself 
with May, 

She takes thy likeness on her. 
hath spun 

Fresh raiment all in vain and strange 
array 

For earth and man’s new spirit, fain 
to shun 

Things past for dreams of better to be 
won, 15 

Through many a century since thy 
funeral chime 

Rang, and men deemed it death’s most 
direful crime 

To have spared not thee for very love 
or shame; 

And yet, while mists round last year’s 
memories climb, 

Our father Chaucer, here we praise 
thy name. 20 


Time 


Each turn of the old wild road where- 
on we stray, 

Meseems, might bring us face to face 
with one 

Whom seeing we could not but give 
thanks, and pray 

For England’s love our father and her 


son 
To speak with us as once in days long 
done 25 


With all men, sage and churl and 
monk and mime, 

Who knew not as we know the soul 
sublime 

That sang for song’s love more than 
lust of fame. 

Yet, though this be not, yet, in happy 


time, 
Our father Chaucer, here we praise 
thy name. 30 


Friend, even as bees about the flower- 
ing thyme, 

Years crowd on years, till hoar decay 
begrime 
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Names once beloved; but, seeing the 
sun the same, : 
As birds of autumn fain to praise the 


prime, | 
Our father Chaucer, here we praise 
thy name. 35 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
TELLING THE BEES 


Here is the place; right over the hill 
Runs the path I took; 
You can see the gap in the old wall still, 
And the stepping-stones in the shal- 
low brook. 


There is the house, with the gate red- 
barred, 
And the poplars tall; 
And the barn’s brown length, and the 
eattle-yard, 
And the white horns tossing above 
the wall, 


There are the beehives ranged in the 
sun ; 
And down by the brink 10 
Of the brook are her poor flowers, 
weed-o’errun, 
Pansy and daffodil, rose and pink. 


A year has gone, as the tortoise goes, 
Heavy and slow; 
And the same rose blows, and the same 
sun glows, 
And the same brook sings of a year 
ago. 


There’s the same sweet clover-smell in 
the breeze ; 
And the June sun warm 
Tangles his wings of fire in the trees, 
Setting, as then, over Fernside farm. 


I mind me how with a lover’s care 21 
From my Sunday coat 


I brushed off the burrs, and smoothed | 


my hair, j 


And cooled at the brookside my brow 
and throat. 
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Since we parted, a month had passed,— 
To love, a year ; 
Down through the beeches I looked at 


last - 
On the little red gate and the well- 
sweep near. 
I can see it all now,—the slantwise rain 
Of light through the leaves, 30 
The sundown’s blaze on her window- 
pane, 
The bloom of her roses under the 
eaves. 


Just the same as.a month before,— 
The house and the trees, 
The barn’s brown gable, the vine by 
the door,— 
Nothing changed but the hives of 
bees. 


Before them, under the garden wall, 
Forward and back, 
Went drearily singing the. chore-girl 


small, 
Draping each hive with a shred of 
black. 3 40 


Trembling, I listened: the summer sun 
Had the chill of snow; 
For I knew she was telling the bees of 
one 
Gone on the journey we all must go! 


Then I. said to myself, ‘‘My Mary 
weeps 
For the dead to-day: 
Haply her blind old grandsire sleeps 
The fret and the pain of his age 


away.’’ 
But her dog whined low; on the door- 
way sill, 
With his cane to his chin, 50 
The old man sat; and the chore-girl 
still 


Sung to the bees stealing out and in. 


And the song she was singing ever 
since 
In my ear sounds on :— 
‘Stay at home, pretty bees, fly not 
hence! 
Mistress Mary is dead and gone 


1?? 
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WALT WHITMAN 


WHEN LILACS LAST IN THE 
DOORYARD BLOOMED 


I 


When lilacs last 
bloomed, 

And the great star early drooped in the 
western sky at night, 

I mourned, and yet shall mourn with 
ever-returning spring. 


in the dooryard 


Ever-returning spring, trinity sure to 
me you bring, 

Lilac blooming perennial and drooping 
star in the west, 5 

And thought of him I love. 


II 


O powerful western fallen star! 

O shades of night—O moody, tearful 
night ! 

O great star disappeared—O the black 
tmurk that hides the star! 

O cruel hands that hold me powerless— 
O helpless soul of me! 10 

O harsh surrounding cloud that will 
not free my soul. 


Il 


In the dooryard fronting an old farm- 
house near the white-washed pal- 
ings, 

Stands the lilac-bush tall-growing with 
heart-shaped leaves of rich green, 

With many a pointed blossom rising 
delicate, with the perfume strong 


I love, 
With every leaf a miracle—and from 
this bush in the dooryard, 15 


With delicate-colored blossoms and 
heart-shaped leaves of rich green, 
A sprig with its flower I break. 


IV 


In the swamp in secluded recesses, 
A shy and hidden bird is warbling a 
song. 
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Solitary the thrush, 20 

The hermit withdrawn -to himself, 
avoiding the settlements, 

Sings by himself a song. 


Song of the bleeding throat, 

Death’s outlet song of life (for well 
dear brother I know, 

If thou wast not granted to sing thou 
wouldst surely die.) 25 


Vv 


Over the breast of the spring, the land, 
amid cities, 

Amid lanes and through old woods, 
where lately the violets peeped 
from the ground, spotting the gray 
débris, 

Amid the grass in the fields each side 
of the lanes, passing the endless 
oTass, | 

Passing the yellow-speared wheat, 
every grain from its shroud in the 
dark-brown fields uprisen, 

Passing the apple-tree blows of white 
and pink in the orchards, 30 

Carrying a corpse to where it shall rest 
in the grave, 

Night and day journeys a coffin. 


VI 


Coffin that passes through lanes and 
streets, 

Through day and night with the great 
cloud darkening the land, 

With the pomp of the inlooped flags 
with the cities draped in black, 35 

With the show of the States themselves 
as of crape-veiled women standing, 

With processions long and winding 
and the flambeaus of the night, 

With the countless torches lit, with the 
silent sea of faces and the unbared 
heads, 

With the waiting depot, the arriving 
coffin, and the sombre faces, 
With dirges through the night, with 

the thousand voices rising strong 

and solemn, 40 
With all the mournful voices of the 

dirges poured around the coffin, 
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The dim-lit churches and the shudder- 
ing organs—where amid these you 


journey, 

With the tolling tolling bells’ perpetual 
clang, 

Here, coffin that slowly passes, 

I give you my sprig of lilac. 45 


Vil 


(Nor for you, for one alone, 

Blossoms and branches green to coffins 
all I bring, 

For fresh as the morning, thus would I 
chant a song for you, O sane and 
sacred death. 


All over bouquets of roses, 

O death, I cover you over with roses 
and early liles, 50 

But mostly and now the lilac that 
blooms the first, 

Copious I break, I break the sprigs 
from the bushes, 

With loaded arms I come, pouring for 
you, 

For you, and the coffins all of you, O 
death.) 


Vill 


O western orb sailing the heaven, 55 

Now I know what you must have meant 
as a month since I walked, 

As I walked in silence the transparent 
shadowy night, 

As I saw you had something to tell as 
you bent to me night after night, 

As you drooped from the sky low down 
as if to my side (while the other 
stars all looked on), 

As we wandered together the solemn 
night (for something, I know not 
what, kept me from sleep), 60 

As the night advanced, and I saw on 
the rim of the west how full you 
were of woe, 

As I stood on the rising ground in the 
breeze in the cool transparent 
night, 

As I watched where you passed and 
was lost in the netherward black 
of the night, 
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As my soul in its trouble dissatisfied 
sank, as where you, sad orb, 

Concluded, dropped in the night, ea 
was gone.” 


Ix 


Sing on, there in the swamp, 

O singer bashful and tender! I hear 
your notes, I hear your eall, 

I hear, I come presently, | understand 
you; 

But a moment I linger, for the lustrous 
star has detained me, 

The star, my departing comrade, holds 
and detains me. 70 


x 


O how shall I warble myself for the 
dead one there I loved? 

And how shall I deck my song for the 
large sweet soul that has gone? 
And. what shall my perfume be for the 

grave of him I love? 


Sea-winds blown from east and west, 

Blown from the Eastern sea and blown 
from the Western sea, till there on 
the prairies meeting, 75 

These, and with these, and the breath 
of my chant, 

I’ll perfume the grave of him [I love. 


XI 


O what shall I hang on the chamber 
walls? 

And what shall the pictures be that I 
hang on the walls, 

To adorn the burial-house of him I 
love? 80 


Pictures of growing spring and farms 
and homes, 

With the Fourth-month. eve at sun- 
down, and the gray smoke lucid 
and bright, 

With floods of the yellow gold of the 
gorgeous, indolent, sinking sun, 
burning, expanding the air, 

With the fresh sweet herbage under 
foot, and the pale green leaves of 
the trees prolific, 
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In the distance the flowing glaze, the 
breast of the river, with a wind- 
dapple here and there, 85 

With ranging hills on the banks, with 
many a line against the sky, and 
shadows, 

And the city at hand with dwellings so 
dense, and stacks of chimneys, 

And all the scenes of life and the work- 
shops, and the workmen homeward 
returning. 


XII 


Lo, body and soul—this land, 

My own Manhattan with spires, and 
the sparkling and hurrying tides, 
and the ships, 90 

The varied and ample land, the South 
and the North in the light, Ohio’s 
shores and flashing Missouri, 

And ever the far-spreading prairies 
covered with grass and corn. 


Lo, the most excellent sun so calm and 
haughty, 

The violet and purple morn with just- 
felt breezes, 

The gentle soft-born measureless light, 

The miracle spreading, bathing all, the 
fulfilled noon, 96 

The coming eve delicious, the welcome 
night and the stars, 

Over my_ cities shining all, enveloping 
man and land. 


XI 


Sing on, sing on you gray-brown bird, 
Sing from the swamps, the recesses, 
pour your chant from the bushes, 
Limitless out of the dusk, out of the 
cedars and pines. 101 


Sing on dearest brother, warble your 
reedy song, 

Loud human song, with voice of utter- 
most woe. 


O liquid and free and tender! 
O wild and loose to my soul—O won- 
drous singer! 105 
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You only I hear—yet the star holds me 
(but will soon depart), 

Yet the hlae with Sta odor holds 
me. 


XIV 


Now while I sat in the day and looked 
forth, 

In the close of the day with its light 
and the fields of spring, and the 
farmers preparing their crops, 

In the large unconscious scenery of my 
land with its lakes and forests, 110 

In the heavenly aerial beauty (after 
the perturbed winds and _ the 
storms), 

Under the arching heavens of the after- 
noon swift passing, and the voices 
of children and women, 

The many-moving sea-tides, and I saw 
the ships how they sailed, 

And the summer approaching with 
richness, and the fields all busy 
with labor, 

And the infinite separate houses, how 
they all went on, each with its 
meals and minutia of daily usages, 

And the streets how their throbbings 
throbbed, and the cities pent—lo, 
then and there, 116 

Falling upon them all and among them 
all, enveloping me with the rest, 

Appeared the cloud, appeared the long 
black trail, 

And I knew death, its thought, and the 
sacred knowledge of death. 


Then with the knowledge of death as 
walking one side of me, 120 

And the thought of death close-walk- 
ing the other side of me, 

And I in the middle as with ecompan- 
ions, and as holding the hands of 
companions, 

I fled forth to the hiding, receiving 
night that talks not, 

Down to the shores of the water, the 
path by the swamp in the dimness. 

To the solemn shadowy cedars and 


ehostly pines so still. 125 
And the singer so shy to the rest re- 
ceived me, 
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The gray-brown bird I know received 
us comrades three, 

And he sang the carol of death, and a 
verse for him I love. 


From deep secluded recesses, 

From the fragrant cedars and the 
ghostly pines so still, 130 

Came the carol of the bird. 


And the charm of the carol rapt me, — 

As I held as if by their hands my com- 
rades in the night, 

And the voice of my spirit tallied the 
song of the bird. 


Come lovely and soothing death, 135 

Undulate round the world, serenely ar- 
ring, arrwing, 

In the day, in the night, to all, to each, 

Sooner or later delicate death. 


Praised be the fathomless wniverse, 

For life and joy, and for objects and 
knowledge curvous, 140 

And for love, sweet love—but praise! 
praise! praise! 

For the sure-enwinding arms of cool- 
enfolding death. 


Dark mother always gliding near with 
soft feet, 

Have none chanted for thee a chant of 
fullest welcome ? 

Then I chant vt for thee, I glorify thee 
above all, 145 

I bring thee a song that when thou 
must mndeed come, come unfalter- 
ingly. 


Approach, strong delweress! 

When it 1s so, when thou hast taken 
them, I joyously sing the dead, 
Lost in the loving floating ocean of 

thee, 
Laved in the flood of thy bliss, O death. 


From me to thee glad serenades, 151 
Dances for thee I propose, saluting thee, 


adornments and feastings for thee, 


And the sights of the open landscapes 
and the high-spread sky are fitting, 


And life and the fields, and the huge 
~ and thoughtful nght. 
The night in silence under many a star, 
The ocean shore and the husky whis- 
pering wave whose voice I know, 
And the soul turning to thee, O vast 


and well-veiled death, 157 
And the body gratefully nestling close 
to thee. 


Over the tree-tops I float thee a song, 

Over the rising and sinking waves, 
over the myriad fields and the 
prairies wide, 160 

Over the dense-packed cities ali and 
the teeming wharves and ways, 

I float this carol with joy, with joy to 
thee O death. 


XV 


To the tally of my soul, 

Loud and strong kept up the gray- 
brown bird, 

With pure deliberate notes, spreading, 
filling the night. 165 


Loud in the pines and cedars dim, 

Clear in the freshness moist and the 
swamp-perfume, 

And I with my comrades there in the 
night. 


While my sight that was bound in my 
eyes unclosed, 
As to long panoramas of visions. 170 


And I saw askant the armies, 

I saw as in noiseless dreams hundreds 
of battle-flags, 

Borne through the smoke of the battles 
and pierced with missiles I saw 
them, 

And carried hither and yon through 
the smoke, and torn and bloody, 

And at last but a few shreds left on 
the staffs (and all in silence), 175 

And the staffs all splintered and 
broken. 


I saw battle-corpses, myriads of them, 
And the white skeletons of young men, 
I saw them, 
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I saw the debris and debris of all the 
Slain soldiers of the war, 

But I saw they were not as was 
thought, 180 

They themselves were fully at rest, 
they suffered not, 

The living remained and suffered, the 
mother suffered, 

And the wife and the child and the 
musing comrade suffered, 

And the armies that remained suffered. 


XVI 


Passing the visions, passing the night, 

Passing, unloosing the hold of my com- 
rades’ hands, 186 

Passing the song of the hermit bird and 
the tallying song of my soul, 

Victorious song, death’s outlet song, 
yet varying, ever-altering song, 

As low and wailing, yet clear the notes, 
rising and falling, flooding the 
night, 

Sadly sinking and fainting, as warning 
and warning, and yet again burst- 
ing with joy, 190 

Covering the earth and filling the 
spread of the heaven, 

As that powerful psalm in the night I 
heard from recesses, 

Passing, I leave thee lilae with heart- 
shaped leaves, 

I leave thee there in the door-yard, 


blooming, returning with spring. 


I cease from my song for thee, 195 
From my gaze on thee in the west, 
7 fronting the west, communing with 
thee, 
O comrade lustrous with silver face in 
the night. 


Yet each to keep and all, retrievements — 


‘out of the night, 
The song, the wondrous chant of the 
oray-brown bird, 7 
And the tallying chant, the echo 
aroused in my soul, 200 
With the lustrous and drooping star 
with the countenance full of woe, 
With the holders holding my hand 
nearing the call of the bird, 
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Comrades mine, and I in the midst, and 
their memory ever to keep, for the 
dead I loved so well, 

For the sweetest, wisest soul of all my 
days and lands—and this for his 
dear sake, 

Lilae and star and bird twined with the 
chant of my soul, 205 

There in the fragrant pines and the 
cedars dusk and dim. 


NICHOLAS VACHEL LINDSAY 


THE EAGLE THAT IS FOR- 
GOTTEN 1 


(JoHn P. ALTGELD) 


Sleep softly ... eagle forgotten... 
under the stone. 

Time has its way with you there, and 
the clay has its own. 


‘*We have buried him now,’’ thought 
your foes, and in secret rejoiced. 
They made a brave show of their 
mourning, their hatred unvoiced. 
They had snarled at you, barked at 
you, foamed at you, day after day. 
Now you were ended. They praised 
you... and laid you away. 6 


The others, that mourned you in 
silence and terror and truth, 
The widow bereft of her crust, and the 

boy without youth, 
The mocked and the scorned and the 
wounded, the lame and the poor, 
That should have remembered forever, 
. . . Remember no more. 10 


Where are those lovers of yours, on 
what name do they call, 

The lost, that in armies wept over your 
funeral pall? 

They call on the names of a hundred 
high-valiant ones, 

A hundred white eagles have risen, the 
sons of your sons. 

The zeal in their wings is a zeal that 
your dreaming began, 15 

1This poem and the following copyrighted 


1923 by The Macmillan Company. Reprinted 
by permission. 
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The valor that wore out your soul in 
the service of man. 


Sleep softly ... eagle forgotten... 
under the stone. 

Time has its way with you there, and 
the clay has its own. 

Sleep on, O brave-hearted, O wise man 
that kindled the flame— 

To live in mankind is far more than to 
live in a name, 20 

To live in mankind, far, far more than 

“pb 0 live in a name. 


GENERAL WILLIAM BOOTH 
ENTERS INTO HEAVEN 


TO.BE:SUNGsLO THE TUNE: OF. THE 
BLOOD OF THE LAMB’’ WITH INDI- 
CATED INSTRUMENT 


I 
(Bass drum beaten loudly.) 


Booth led boldly with his big bass 
drum— 

(Are you washed in the blood of the 
Lamb ?) 

The Saints smiled gravely and they 
said; ‘‘He’s come.’’ 

(Are you washed in the blood of the 
Lamb?) 4 

Walking lepers followed, rank on rank, 

Uuurching bravos from the ditches dank, 

Drabs from the alleyways and drug 
fiends pale— 

Minds still passion-ridden, soul-powers 
frail :— 

Vermin-eaten saints with moldy breath, 

Unwashed legions with the ways of 
Death— 10 

(Are you washed in the blood of the 
Lamb ?) 


(Banjos.) 


Every slum had sent its half-a-score 

The round world over. (Booth had 
geroaned for more.) 

Every banner that the wide world flies 

Bloomed with glory and transcendent 
dyes. 15 


Big-voiced lasses made their banjos . 


bang, 
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Tryanced, fanatical they shrieked and 
sang :— 

‘‘Are you washed in the blood of the 
Lamb?’’ « 

Hallelujah! It was queer to see 

Bull-necked conviets with that land 
make free. 20 

Loons with trumpets blowed a blare, 
blare, blare 

On, on upward through the golden air! 

(Are you washed in the blood of the 
Lamb?) 


I 


(Bass drum slower and softer.) 


Booth died blind and still by faith he 
trod, 24 

Kyes still dazzled by the ways of God. 

Booth led boldly, and he looked the 
chief 

Eagle countenance in sharp relief, 

Beard a-flying, air of high command 

Unabated in that holy land. 


(Sweet flute music.) 


Jesus came from out the court-house 
door, 30 

Stretched his hands above the passing 
poor. 

Booth saw not, but led his queer ones 
there 

Round and round the mighty court- 
house square. 

Yet in an instant all that blear review 


‘Marched on spotless, clad in raiment 


new. 35 
The lame were straightened, withered 
limbs uncurled 
And blind eyes opened on a new, sweet 
world. 


(Bass drum louder.) 


Drabs and vixens in a flash made 
whole! 

Gone was the weasel-head, the snout, 
the jowl! 7 

Sages and sibyls now, and athletes 
clean, 40 

Rulers of empires, and of forests green ! 


(Grand chorus of all instruments. Tambour- 


ines to the foreground.) 
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The hosts were sandalled, and their 
wings were fire! 

(Are you washed in the blood of the 
Lamb?) 

But their noise played havoe with the 
angel-choir. 

(Are you washed in the blood of the 
Lamb?) 45 

O, shout Salvation! It was good to 
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(Reverently sung, no instruments.) 


And when Booth halted by the curb for 
prayer 50 

He saw his Master through the flag- 
filled air. 

Christ came gently with a robe and 
crown 

For Booth the soldier, while the throng 
knelt down. 

He saw King Jesus. They were face to 


face, 
And he knelt a-weeping in that holy 
place. 55 
Are you washed in the blood of the 
Lamb ? 
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see 
Kings and Princes by the Lamb set 
free. 
The banjos rattled and the tambou- 
rines 
Jing-jing-jingled in the hands of 
Queens. 
JOHN MILTON 
LYCIDAS 
In this Monody the Author bewails a 


learned Friend, unfortunately drowned in his 
passage from Chester on the Irish Seas, 1637; 
and, by occasion, foretells the ruin of our 
corrupted Clergy, then in their height. 


Yet once more, O ye laurels, and once 
more, 

Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sere, 

I come to pluck your berries harsh and 
crude, 

And with foreed fingers rude 

Shatter your leaves before the mellow- 
ing year. 5 

Bitter constraint and sad occasion dear 

~Compels me to disturb your season due ; 

For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his 


prime, 

Young Lycidas, and hath not left his 
peer. 

Who would not sing for Lycidas? he 
knew 10 

Himself to sing, and build the .lofty 
rhyme. 


He must not float upon his watery bier 

Unwept, and welter to the parching 
wind, 

Without the meed of some melodious 
tear, 


Begin, then, Sisters of the sacred 


well 
That from beneath the seat of Jove 
doth spring ; 16 
Begin, and somewhat loudly sweep the 
string. 


Hence with denial vain and coy excuse: 

So may some gentle Muse 

With lucky words favor my destined 
urn, 20 

And as he passes turn, 

And bid fair peace be to my sable 


shroud ! 
For we were nursed upon the self- 
same hill, 
Fed the same flock, by fountain, 


shade, and rill; 

Together both, ere the high lawns ap- 
peared 25 

Under the opening eyelids of the Morn, 

We drove a-field, and both together 
heard 

What time the gray-fly winds her 
sultry horn, 

Battening our flocks with the fresh 
dews of night, 

Oft till the star that rose at evening 
bright 30 

Toward heaven’s descent had sloped his 
westering wheel. 

Meanwhile the rural ditties were not 
mute ; 
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Tempered to the oaten flute 

Rough Satyrs danced, and Fauns with 
cloven heel 

From the glad sound would not be ab- 


sent long; 35 
And old Dametas loved to hear our 
song. 
But, oh! the heavy change, now thou 
art gone, 
Now thou art gone and never must 
return! 


Thee, Shepherd, thee the woods and 
desert caves, 

With wild thyme and the gvadding vine 
o’ergrown, 40 

And all their echoes, mourn. 

The willows, and the hazel copses 
green, 

Shall now no more be seen 

Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft 
lay S. 

AS killing as the canker to the rose, 45 

Or taint-worm to the weanling herds 
that graze, 

Ox frost to flowers that their gay eee 
robe wear, 

When first the white-thorn blows ; 

Such, Lycidas, thy loss to shepherd’s 


ear. 
Where were ye, Nymphs, when the 
remorseless deep 50 
Closed o’er the head of your loved 
Lycidas? 
For neither were ye playing on the 


steep 

Where your old bards, 
Druids, lie, 

Nor on the shaggy top of Mona 


the famous 


high, 
Nor yet where Deva spreads her wizard 
stream. 55 


Ay me! I fondly dream, 

‘‘Had ye been there,’’.. . 
could that have done? 

What could the Muse herself that 
Orpheus bore, 

The Muse herself, for her enchanting 
son, 

Whom universal nature did lament, 60 

When, by the rout that made the hide- 
ous roar, 

His gory visage down the stream was 
sent, 


for what 
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Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian 


* shore? 
Alas! what boots it with uncessant 
care 
To tend the homely, slighted, shep- 
herd’s trade, 65 
And strictly meditate the thankless 
Muse? 


Were it not better done, as others use, 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Newra’s hair? 
Fame is the spur that the clear spirit 
doth raise 70 
(That last infirmity of noble mind) 
To scorn delights and live laborious 


days; 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to 
find, 

And think to burst out into sudden 
blaze, 

Comes the blind Fury with the ab- 
horréd shears 75 


And slits the thin-spun life. ‘‘But not 
the praise,’’ 

Phebus rephed, and touched my trem- 
bling ears: 

‘‘Hame is no plant that grows on 
mortal soil, 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to the world, nor in broad 


rumor lies, 80 
But lives and spreads aloft by those 
pure eyes 
And perfect witness of all-judging 
Jove; 


As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 
Of so much fame in heaven expect thy 


meed.’’ % 
O fountain Arethuse, and thou hon- 
ored flood, 85 


Smooth-sliding Mincius, crowned with 
vocal reeds, 

That strain I heard was of a higher 
mood. 

But now my oat proceeds, 

And listens to the Herald of the Sea 

That came in Neptune’s plea. — - 90 

He asked the waves, and asked the 
felon winds, 

What hard mishap hath doomed this 
gentle swain ? 

And questioned every 
wings, 


cust of rugged 
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That blows from off each beaked prom- 


ontory. 

They knew not of his story ; 95 

And sage Hippotades their answer 
brings, 

That not a blast was from his dungeon 
strayed: 

The air was calm, and on the level 
brine 

Sleek Panopé with all her sisters 
played. 


It was that fatal and perfidious bark, 
Built in the eclipse, and rigged with 


curses dark, 101 
That sunk so low that sacred head of 
thine. : 


Next, Camus, reverend sire, went 
footing slow, 

His mantle hairy, and his bonnet sedge, 

Inwrought with figures dim, and on the 


edge 105 
Like to that sanguine flower inscribed 
with woe. 


‘‘Ah! who hath reft,’’ quoth he, ‘‘my 
dearest pledge?’’ 

Last came, and last did go, 

The Pilot of the Gallean Lake; 

Two massy keys he bore of metals 


twain 110 
(The golden opes, the iron shuts 
amain). 
He shook his mitred locks, and stern 
bespake :— 


‘‘How well could I have spared for 
thee, young swain, 
Know of such as, for their bellies’ 


sake, 

Creep, and intrude, and climb into the 
fold! 115 

Of other care they little reckoning 
make 

Than how to scramble at the shearers’ 
feast, 

And shove away the worthy bidden 
ruest. 


Blind mouths! that scarce themselves 
know how to hold 
A sheep-hook, or have learned ought 


else the least — 120 
That to the faithful herdman’s art be- 
longs! 


What recks it them ? 
I'hey are sped; 


What need they ? 
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And, when they list, their lean and 
flashy songs 

Grate on their scrannel pipes of 
wretched straw ; 

The hungry sheep look up, and are not 


fed, 125 

But, swoln with wind and the rank mist 
they draw, 

Rot inwardly, and foul contagion 
spread ; 

Besides what the grim wolf with privy 
paw 


Daily devours apace, and nothing said. 
But that two-handed engine at the 


door 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite 
no more.’’ 131 
Return, Alphéus; the dread voice is 
past 
That shrunk thy streams ; return, Sicil- 
ian Muse, 
And eall the vales, and bid them hither 
cast 
Their bells and flowerets of a thousand 
hues. 135 
Ye valleys low, where the mild whis- 


pers use 

Of shades, and wanton winds, and 
gushing brooks, 

On whose fresh lap the swart star 
sparely looks, 

Throw hither all your quaint enamelled 


eyes 

That on the green turf suck the hon- 
eyed showers, 140 

And purple all the ground with vernal 
flowers. 

Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken 
dies, 

The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessa- 
mine, 

The white pink, and the pansy freaked 
with jet, 

The glowing violet, 145 

The musk-rose, and the well-attired 
woodbine, 

With cowslips wan that hang the pen- 
sive head, 

And every flower that sad embroidery 
wears; 


Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed, 
And daffadillies fill their cups with 
tears, 150 
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To strew the laureate hearse where 
Lycid lies. 

For so, to interpose a little ease, 

Let our frail thoughts dally with false 
surmise. 

Ay me! whilst thee the shores and 
sounding seas 

Wash far away, where’er thy bones are 
hurled ; 155 

Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides, 

Where thou perhaps under the whelm- 
ing tide, 

Visit’st the bottom of the monstrous 
world; 

Or whether thou, to our moist vows de- 
nied, 

Sleep ’st by the fable of Bellerus old, 

Where the great Vision of the ouarded 


mount 161 

Looks toward Namancos and Bayona’s 
hold. 

Look homeward, Angel, now, and melt 
with ruth: 

And, O ye dolphins, waft the hapless 
youth. 

Weep no more, -woeful shepherds, 

weep no more, 165 


For lLycidas, your sorrow, is not 


dead, 
Sunk though he be beneath the watery 


floor. 

So sinks the day-star in the ocean 
bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping 
head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new- 
spangled ore 170 

Flames in the forehead of the morning 
sky: 

So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted 
high, 


Through the dear might of Him that 
walked the waves, 
Where, other groves and other streams 


along, 

With nectar pure his oozy locks he 
laves, 175 

And hears the unexpressive nuptial 
sone, 

In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and 
love. 

There entertain him all the Saints 
above, 
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In solemn troops, and sweet societies, 


That sing, and singing in their glory 


move, 180 

And wipe the tears for ever from his 
eyes. 

Now, Lycidas, the shepherds weep no 
more; 

Henceforth thou art the Genius of the 
shore, 

In thy large recompense, and shalt be 
cood 

To all that wander in that perilous 
flood. 185 


Thus sang the uncouth swain to the 

oaks and rills, 

While the still morn went out with 
sandals gray; 

He touched the tender stops of various 
quills, 

With eager thought warbling his Dorie 
lay: 

And now the sun had stretched out all 
the hills, 190 

And now was dropped into the western 


bay. 

At last he rose, and twitched his mantle 
blue: 

To-morrow to fresh woods, and pas- 
tures new. 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


ADONAIS 


I weep for Adonais—he is dead! 

O, weep for Adonais! though our 
tears 

Thaw not the frost which binds so 
dear a head! 

And thou, sad Hour, selected from 
all years 

To mourn our loss, rouse thy obscure 
compeers, 5 

And teach them thine own sorrow! 
Say: ‘‘With me 

Died Adonais; till the Future dares 

Forget the Past, his fate and fame 
shall be 

An echo and a light unto eternity !’’ 
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Where wert thou, mighty Mother, 
when he lay, 10 

When thy Son lay, pierced by the 
shaft which flies 

In darkness? where was lorn Urania 

When Adonais died? With: veiléd 


eyes, 

"Mid listening Echoes, in her Para- 
dise 

She sate, while one, with soft 
enamored breath, 15 


Rekindled all the fading melodies, 

With which, like flowers that mock 
the corse beneath, 

He had adorned and hid the coming 

bulk of Death. 


Oh weep for Adonais—he is dead! 

Wake, melancholy Mother, wake and 
weep! 20 

Yet wherefore? Quench within their 
hurning bed 

Thy fiery tears, and let thy loud 
heart keep 

Like his, a mute and uncomplaining 


sleep ; 

For he is gone, where all things wise 
and fair 

Descend ;—oh, dream not that the 
amorous Deep 25 

Will yet restore him to the vital 
air ; 


Death feeds on his mute voice, and 
laughs at our despair. 


Most musical of mourners, weep 
again ! 

Lament anew, Urania !—He died, 

Who was the Sire of an immortal 
strain, 30 

Blind, old, and lonely, when his 
country’s pride, 

The priest, the slave, and the liberti- 
cide, 

Trampled and mocked with many a 
loathéd rite 

Of lust and blood; he went, unterri- 
fied, 

Into the gulf of death; but his clear 
Sprite 35 

Yet reigns o’er earth; the third among 

the sons of light. 


Most musical of mourners, weep 


anew! 

Not all to that bright station dared 
to climb ; 

And happier they their happiness 
who knew, 

Whose tapers yet burn through that 
night of time 40 

In which suns perished ; others more 
sublime, 

Struck by the envious wrath of man 
or god, 

Have sunk, extinct in their refulgent 
prime ; 


And some yet live, treading the © 
thorny road, 


Which leads, through toil and _ hate, 


to Fame’s serene abode. 45 


But now, thy youngest, dearest one 
has perished— 

The nursling of thy widowhood, who 
crew, 

Like a pale flower by some sad 
maiden cherished, 

And fed with true-love tears, instead 
of dew; 

Most musical of mourners, weep 
anew ! 50 

Thy extreme hope, the loveliest and 
the last, 

The bloom whose petals, nipped be- 
fore they blew, 

Died on the promise of the fruit, is 
waste ; 


The broken lily lies—the storm is over- 


past. 


To that high Capital, where kingly 


Death 55 
Keeps his pale court in beauty and 
decay, 


He came; and bought, with price of 
purest breath, 

A grave among the eternal.—Come 
away ! 

Haste, while the vault of blue Italian 
day 

Is yet his fitting charnel-roof! while 
still 60 

He lies, as if in dewy sleep he 
lay ; 


182 


Awake him not! surely he takes his 
fill 

Of deep and liquid rest, forgetful of 

all ill. 


He will awake no more, oh, never 
more !— 

Within the twilight chamber spreads 
apace 65 

The shadow of white Death, and at 
the door 

Invisible Corruption waits to trace 

His extreme way to her dim dwelling- 


place ; 

The eternal Hunger sits, but pity 
and awe . 

Soothe her pale rage, nor dares she 
to deface 70 


So fair a prey, till darkness, and the 


aw 
Of change, shall o’er his sleep the mor- 
tal curtain draw. 


O, weep for Adonais!—The quick 


Dreams, 

The passion-wingéd Ministers of 
thought, 

Who were his flocks, whom near the 
living streams 75 


Of his young spirit he fed, and 
whom he taught 

The love which was its music, wan- 
der not,— 

Wander no more, from kindling 
brain to brain, 

But droop there, whence they sprung ; 
and mourn their lot 

Round the cold heart, where, after 
their sweet pain, 80 

They ne’er will gather strength, or find 

a home again. 


And one with trembling hands clasps 
his cold head, 

And fans him with her moonlight 
wings, and cries: 

‘Our love, our hope, our sorrow, is 
not dead ; 

See, on the silken fringe of his faint 
eyes, 85 

Like dew upon a sleeping flower, 
there lies 
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A tear some Dream has loosened 
from his brain.’’ 

Lost Angel of a ruined Paradise! 

She knew not ’twas her own; as with 
no stain 


She faded, like a cloud which had out- 


wept its rain. 90 


One from a lucid urn of starry dew 
Washed his light limbs as if embalm- 


ing them; 

Another clipped her profuse locks, 
and threw 

The wreath upon him, like an ana- 
dem, | 

Which frozen tears instead of pearls 
begem ; 95 


Another in her wilful grief would 
break 

Her bow and wingéd reeds, as if to 
stem 

A greater loss with one which was 
more weak; | 


And dull the barbed fire against his 


frozen cheek. 99 


Another Splendor on his mouth alit, 

That mouth, whence it was wont to 
draw the breath 

Which gave it strength to pierce the 
guarded wit, 

And pass into the panting heart be- 


neath 

With lightning and with music: the 
damp death 

Quenched its caress. upon his icy 
lips; 105 

And, as a dying meteor stains a 
wreath 


Of moonlight vapor, which the cold 
night clips, 


It flushed through his pale limbs, and 


passed. to its eclipse. 


And others came ... Desires and 


Adorations, 
Winged Persuasions and veiled Des- 
tinies, 110 


Splendors, and Glooms, and glim- 
mering Incarnations | 

Of hopes and fears, and twilight 
Phantasies ; 
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And Sorrow, with her family of 
Sighs, . 

And Pleasure, blind with tears, led 
by the gleam 

Of her own dying smile instead of 
eyes, 115 

Came in slow pomp;—the moving 
pomp might seem 

Like pageantry of mist on an autumnal 

stream. 


All he had loved, and molded into 
thought, 

rom shape, and hue, and odor, and 
sweet sound, 

Lamented Adonais. Morning sought 

Her eastern watch-tower, and her 
hair unbound, 121 

Wet with the tears which should 
adorn the ground, 

Dimmed the aéreal eyes that kindle 
day ; 

Afar the 
moaned, 

Pale Ocean in unquiet slumber lay, 

And the wild Winds flew round, sob- 

bing in their dismay. 126 


melancholy | thunder 


Lost Eeho sits amid the voiceless 


mountains, 

And feeds her grief with his remem- 
bered lay, 

And will no more reply to winds or 
fountains, 

Or amorous birds perched on the 
young green spray, 130 


Or herdsman’s horn, or bell at 
closing day ; 

Since she can mimic not his lips, 
more dear 

Than those for whose disdain she 
pined away 

Into a shadow of all sounds :—a drear 

Murmur, between their songs, is all the 

woodmen hear. 135 


Grief made the young Spring wild, 
and she threw down 

Her kindling buds, as if she Autumn 
were, 

Or they dead leaves; since her de- 
light is flown, 


‘or whom should she have waked the 
sullen year ? 139 

To Pheebus was not Hyacinth so dear 

Nor to himself Narcissus, as to both 

Thou, Adonais: wan they stand and 
sere 

Amid the faint companions of their 
youth, 


With dew all turned to tears; odor, to 


sighing ruth. 


Thy spirit’s sister, the lorn nightin- 
gale, 145 

Mourns not her mate with such me- 
lodious pain; 

Not so the eagle, who like thee could 
scale 

Heaven, and could nourish in the | 
sun’s domain 

Her mighty youth with morning, 
doth complain, 

Soaring and screaming round her 


empty nest, 150 
As Albion wails for thee: the curse 
of Cain 


Light on his head who pierced thy 
innocent breast, 


And seared the angel soul that was its 


earthly guest! 


Ah, woe is me! Winter is come and 
gone, 

But grief returns with the revolving 
year ; 155 

The airs and streams renew their 
joyous tone; 

The ants, the bees, the swallows re- 
appear ; 

Fresh leaves and flowers deck the 
dead Season’s bier ; 

The amorous birds now pair in every 
brake, 

And build their mossy homes in field 
and brere; 160 

And the green lizard, and the golden 
snake, 


Like unimprisoned flames, out of their 


trance awake. 


Through wood and stream and field 
and hill and Ocean 


A quickening life from the Earth’s 


heart has burst 
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As it has ever done, with change and 
motion, 165 

From the great morning of the world 
when first 

God dawned on Chaos; in its stream 
immersed, 


The lamps of Heaven flash with a 
softer light; 

All baser things pant with life’ S 
sacred thirst ; 

Diffuse themselves ; and spend in 
love’s delight 170 

The beauty and the joy of their re- 

newed might. 


The leprous corpse, touched by this 
spirit tender, 
Exhales itself in flowers of gentle 


breath ; 

Like incanhations of the stars, when 
splendor 

Is changed to fragrance, they illu- 
mine death 175 


And moek the merry worm that 
wakes beneath ; 
Nought we know, dies. 
alone which knows 

- Be as a sword consumed before the 
sheath 

By sightlesst lightning?—the in- 
tense atom glows » 

A moment, then is quenched in a most 

cold repose. 180 


Shall that 


Alas! that all we loved of him should 
be, 

But for our grief, as if it had not 
been, 

And grief itself be mortal! Woe is 
me! 

Whence are we, and why are we? 
of what scene 

The aetors or spectators? Great and 
mean 185 

Meet massed in death, who lends 
what life must borrow. 

As long as skies are blue, and fields 
are green, 

Evening must usher night, night 
urge the morrow, 

Month follow month with woe, and 

year wake year to sorrow. 


1 invisible 
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He will awake no more, oh, never 
more! 190 

‘“Wake thou,’’ cried Misery, ‘‘child- 
less Mother, rise 

Out of thy sleep, and slake, in thy 
heart’s core, 

A wound more fierce than his, with 
tears and sighs.’’ 

And all the Dreams that watched 
Urania’s eyes, 

And all the Echoes whom their sis- 


ter’s song 195 
Had held in holy silence, cried: 
‘* Arise !”’ 


Swift as a Thought by the snake 
Memory stung, 


From her ambrosial rest the fading 


Splendor. sprung. 


She rose like an autumnal Night, 
that springs 
Out of the Hast, and follows wild 


and drear 200 
The golden Day, which, on eternal 
wings, 


Even as a ghost abandoning a bier, 

Had left the Earth a-‘corpse. Sor- 
row and fear 

So struck, so roused, so rapt Urania; 

So saddened round her like an at- 


mosphere 205 
Of stormy mist; so swept her on her 
way 


Even to the mournful place where 


Adonais lay. 


Out of her secret Paradise she sped, 

Through camps and cities rough 
with stone, and steel, 

And human hearts, which to: her 
aery tread | 210 

Yielding not, wounded the invisible 

Palms of her tender feet where’er 
they fell: 

And barbed tongues, and thoughts 
more sharp than they, 

Rent the soft Form they never 
could repel, 

Whose sacred blood, like the young 
tears of May, 215 


Paved with eternal flowers that unde- 


serving way. 
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In the death-chamber for a moment 
Death, 

Shamed by the presence of that 
living Might, 

Blushed to annihilation, and the 


breath 
Revisited those lips, and Life’s pale 
light 220 


Flashed through those limbs, so late 
her dear delight. 
‘‘Leave me not wild and drear and 


comfortless, 

As silent lightning leaves the star- 
less night! 

Leave me not!’’ cried Urania: her 
distress 


-Roused Death: Death rose and smiled, 


and met her vain caress. © 225 


‘“Stay yet awhile! speak to me once. 


again ; 

Kiss me, so long but as a kiss may 
live ; 

And in. my heartless breast and 
burning brain 

That word, that kiss, 
thoughts else survive, 

With food of saddest memory kept 


shall all 


alive, 230 
Now ean art dead, as if it were a 
part 


Of ave my Adonais! I would give 
All that I am to be as thou now art! 


But I am chained to Time, and cannot 


thence depart! 


‘Oh gentle child, beautiful as thou 
wert; ~, 235 

Why didst thou leave the trodden 
paths of men 

Too soon, and with weak hands 
though mighty heart 

Dare the unpastured dragon in his 
den? 

Defenceless as thou wert, oh, where 


was then 
Wisdom the mirrored shield, or 
scorn the spear ? 240 
Or hadst thou waited the full cycle, 
when 


Thy spirit should have filled its 
erescent sphere, 


The monsters of life’s waste had fled 


from thee like deer. 


‘“The herded wolves, bold only to 


pursue ; 
The obscene ravens, clamorous 0o’er 
the dead; 245 


The vultures to the conqueror’s 
banner true, 

Who feed where Desolation first has 
fed, 

And whose wings rain contagion ;— 
how they fled, 

When, like Apollo, from his golden 


bow 
The Pythian of the age one arrow 
sped 250 


And smiled !—The spoilers tempt no 
second blow; 


They fawn on the proud feet that 


spurn them lying low. 


‘“‘The sun comes forth, and many 
reptiles spawn ; 
He sets, and each ephemeral insect 


then 
Is gathered into death without a 
dawn, 255 


And the immortal stars awake again ; 

So is it in the world of living men: 

A godlike mind soars forth, in its 
delight 

Making earth bare and_ veiling 
heaven, and when 

It sinks, the swarms that dimmed or 
shared its hight 260 


Leave to its kindred lamps ae spirit’s 


awful night.”’ 


Thus ceased she: and the mountain 
shepherds came, 

Their garlands sere, their magic 
mantles rent ; 

The Pilgrim of Eternity, whose fame 

Over his living head like Heaven is 
bent, 265 

An early but enduring monument, 

Came, veiling all the lightnings of 


his song 
In sorrow; from her wilds Ierne 
sent 
The sweetest lyrist of her saddest 
wrong, 


And Love taught Grief to fall like 


music from his tongue. 270 
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Pursued, 


Midst others of less note, came one 
frail Form, 
A phantom among men; companion- 


less 

As the last cloud of an expiring 
storm 

Whose thunder is its knell; he, as I 
SuUeSS, 

Had gazed on Nature’s naked loveli- 
ness, 275 


Acteon-like, and now he fled astray 

With feeble steps o’er the world’s 
wilderness, 

And his own ‘thoughts, along that 
rugged way, 

hke raging hounds, their 

father and their prey. 


A pardlike Spirit beautiful and 


swift— 280 
A Love in desolation masked ;—a 
Power 


Girt round with weakness ;—it can 
scarce uplift 

The weight of the superincumbent 
hour ; 

It is a dying lamp, a falling shower, 

A. breaking billow ;—even whilst we 


speak 285 
Is it not broken? On the withering 
flower 


The killing sun smiles brightly ; on a 
cheek 

The life can burn in blood, even while 

the heart may break. 


His head was bound with pansies 


overblown, 
And faded violets, white, and pied, 
and blue; 290 


And a light spear topped with a 
cypress cone, 

Round whose rude shaft dark ivy- 
tresses grew 

Yet dripping with the forest’s noon- 
day dew, 

Vibrated, as the ever-beating heart 

Shook the weak hand that grasped 


it; of that crew 295 
He came the last, neglected and 
apart ; 


A herd-abandoned deer struck by the 


hunter’s dart. 
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All stood aloof, and at his partial 
moan 

Smiled through their tears; well 
knew that gentle band 

Who in another’s fate now wept his 


own, 300 
As in the accents of an unknown 
land, 
He sung new sorrow; sad Urania 
scanned 


The Stranger’s mien, and mur- 
mured: ‘‘Who art thou?” 
He answered not, but with a sudden 


hand 
Made bare his branded and ensan- 
guined brow, 305 


Which was like Cain’s or Christ’s—_ 


Oh! that. it should be so! 


What softer voice is hushed over the 
dead ? 

Athwart what brow is that dark 
mantle thrown? 

What form leans sadly o’er the white 
death-bed, 

In mockery of monumental stone, 310 

The heavy heart heaving without a 

, moan ? 

If it be He, who, gentlest of the 
wise, 

Taught, soothed, loved, honored the 
departed one, 

Let me not vex with inharmonious 
sighs 


The silence of that heart’s accepted 


sacrifice. 315 


Our Adonais has drunk poison—oh! 
What deaf and viperous murderer 
— could crown 

Life’s early cup with such a draught 
of woe? 

The nameless worm would now itself 
disown: 

It felt, yet could escape, the magic 
tone 320 

Whose prelude held all envy, hate, 
and wrong, 

But what was howling in one breast 
alone, 

Silent with expectation of the song, 


Whose master’s hand is cold, whose 


silver lyre unstrung. 
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Live thou, whose infamy is not thy 


fame! 325 

_Live! fear no heavier chastisement 
from me, 

Thou noteless blot on a remembered’ 
name! 

But be thyself, and know thyself to 
be! 


And ever at thy season be thou free 

To spill the venom when thy fangs 
o’erflow : 330 

Remorse and Self-contempt shall 
cling to thee; 

Hot Shame shall burn upon thy 
secret brow, 

And like a beaten hound tremble thou 

shalt—as now. 


Nor let us weep that our delight is 
fled 

Far from these carrion kites that 
seream below; 335 

He wakes or sleeps with the endur- 
ing dead; 

Thou canst not soar where he is 
sitting now.— 

Dust to the dust! but the pure spirit 
shall flow 

Back to the burning fountain whence 
it came, 

A portion of the Eternal, which 
must glow | 340 

Through time and change, un- 
quenchably the same, 

Whilst thy cold embers choke the 

sordid hearth of shame. 


Peace, peace! he is not dead, he doth 


not sleep— 

He hath awakened from the dream 
of life— 

’Tis we, who lost in stormy visions, 
keep 345 


With phantoms an _ unprofitable 
strife, 

And in mad trance, strike with our 
spirit’s knife 

Invulnerable nothings.— We decay 

Like corpses in a charnel; fear and 


orief 
Convulse us and consume us day by 
day, 350 


And cold hopes swarm like worms 
_ within our living clay. 


He has outsoared the shadow of our 


night ; 

Envy and calumny and hate and 
pain, 

And that unrest which men miscall 
delight, | 

Can touch him not and torture not 
again ; 355 

From the contagion of the world’s 
slow stain 

He is secure, and now can. never 
mourn 


A heart grown cold, a head grown 
gray in vain; 

Nor, when the spirit’s self has 
ceased -to burn, 


With sparkless ashes load an unla- 


mented urn. 360 


He lives, he wakes—’tis Death is 
dead, not he; 
Mourn not for 
young Dawn, 
Turn all thy dew to splendor, for 


Adonais.—Thou 


from thee 

The spirit thou lamentest is not 
gone; 

Ye caverns and ye forests, cease to 
moan! 365 


Cease, ye faint flowers and foun- 
tains, and thou Air, 

Which like a mourning veil thy 
scarf hadst thrown 

O’er the abandoned Earth, now 
leave it bare 


Even to the joyous stars which smile 


on its despair! 


He is made one with Nature: there 
is heard 370 

His voice in all her music, from the 
moan 

Of thunder, to the song of night’s 
sweet bird; 

He is a presence to be felt and 


known 

In darkness and in light, from herb 
and stone, 

Spreading itself where’er that Power 
may move 375 

Which has withdrawn his being to 
its own; 
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Which wields the world with never 
wearied love, 

Sustains it from beneath, and kindles 

it above. 


He is a portion of the loveliness 

Which once he made more lovely: 
he doth bear 380 

His part, while the one Spirit’s 
plastic stress 

Sweeps through the dull dense 
world, compelling there 

All new successions to the forms 
they wear ; 

Torturing the unwilling dross that 
checks its flight 

To its own likeness, as each mass 


may bear ; 385 
And bursting in its beauty and its 
might 


From trees and beasts and men into 
the Heaven’s light. 


The splendors of the firmament of 
time 

May be eclipsed, but are extin- 
guished not ; 

Like stars to their appointed height 


they climb, 390 
And death is a low mist which can- 
not blot 


The brightness it may veil. When 
lofty thought 

Lifts a young heart above its mortal 
lair, 

And love and life contend in it, for 
what 

Shall be its earthly doom, the dead 
live there 395 

And move like winds of light on dark 

and stormy air. 


The inheritors of unfulfilled renown 

Rose from their thrones, built be- 
yond mortal thought, 

Far in the Unapparent. Chatterton 

_ Rose pale,—his solemn agony had not 

Yet faded from him; Sidney, as he 


fought 401 
And as he fell and as he lived and 
loved 


Sublimely mild, a Spirit without 
spot, 
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Arose; and Lucan, by his death ap- 
proved: 


Oblivion as they rose shrank like a 


thing reproved. 405 


‘And many more, whose names on 


Earth are dark, 

But whose transmitted effluence can- 
not die 

So long as fire outlives the parent 
spark, 

Rose, robed in dazzling immortality. 

‘‘Thou art become as one of us,’’ 


they ery, 410 
‘It was for thee yon kingless sphere 
has long 


Swung blind in unasecended majesty, 
Silent. alone. amid an Heaven of 
Song. 


Assume thy wingéd throne, thou Ves- 


per of our throng!’’ 


Who mourns for Adonais? Oh, 
come forth, 415 

Fond wretch! and know thyself and 
him aright. 

Clasp with thy panting soul the pen- 
dulous Earth; 

As from a center, dart thy spirit’s 


light 

Beyond all worlds, until its spacious 
might 

Satiate the void circumference: then 
shrink 420 

Even to a point within our day and 
night ; 


And keep thy heart light, lest it 
make thee sink 


When hope has kindled hope, and 


lured thee to the brink. 


Or go to Rome, which is the sepul- 


chre, 

Oh, not of him, but of our joy: ’tis 
nought 425 

That ages, empires, and religions 
there 

Lie buried in the ravage they have 
wrought ; 

For such as he can lend,—they bor- 
row not 


Glory from those who made the 
world their prey; . 
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And he is gathered to the kings of 
thought 430 

Who waged contention with their 
time’s decay, 


And of the past are all that cannot 


pass away. 


Go thou to Rome,—at once the 
Paradise, 

The grave, the city, and the wilder- 
Ness ; 

And where its wrecks like shattered 
mountains rise, 435 

And flowering weeds, and fragrant 
copses dress 

The bones of Desolation’s nakedness 

Pass, till the spirit of the spot 
shall lead 

Thy footsteps to a slope of green 


access 
Where, like an infant’s smile, over 
the dead 440 


A light of laughing flowers along the 
grass is spread. 


And gray walls moulder round, on 
which dull Time 

Feeds, like slow fire upon a hoary 
brand ; 

And one keen pyramid with wedge 


sublime, 
Pavilioning the dust of him who 
planned 445 
This refuge for his memory, doth 
stand 


Like flame transformed to marble; 
and beneath, 

A: field is spread, on which a newer 
band 

Have pitched in Heaven’s smile 
their camp of death, 

Welcoming him we lose with scarce 

extinguished breath. 450 


Here pause: these graves are all too 
young as yet 

To have outgrown the sorrow eMiel 
consigned 

Its charge to each; and if the seal 
is set, 

Here, on one fountain of a mourn- 
ing mind, 


Break it not thou! too surely shalt 


thou find 455 
Thine own well full, if thou return- 
est home, 


Of tears and gall. From the world’s 
bitter wind 
Seek shelter in the shadow of the 
tomb. 
What Adonais is, why fear we to 
become? 


‘The One remains, the many change 
and pass; 460 

Heaven’s light forever shines, 
Earth’s shadows fly ; 

Life, hke a dome of many-colored 
glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Hter- 
nity, 

Until, Death tramples it to frag- 
ments.—Die, 

If thou wouldst be with that which 
thou dost seek! 465 

Follow where all is fied!—Rome’s 
azure sky, 

Flowers, ruins, statues, music, words, 
are weak _ | 

The glory they transfuse with fitting 

truth to speak. 


Why linger, why turn back, why 
shrink, my Heart? 

Thy hopes are gone before: from all 
things here 470 

They have departed; thou shouldst. 
now depart! 

A light is passed from the revolving 
year, 

And man, and woman; and what 
still is dear 

Attracts to crush, repels to make 
thee ‘wither. 

The soft sky smiles,—the low wind 


whispers near: 475 
'Tig Adonais calls! oh, hasten 
thither, 


No more let Life divide what Death 
can join together. 


That Light whose smile kindles the 
Universe, 

That Beauty in which all things 

work and move, 
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That Benediction which the eclips- 
ing Curse 480 

Of birth can quench not, that sus- 
taining Love 

Which, through the web of being 
blindly wove 

By man and beast and earth and air 
and sea, 

Burns bright or dim, as each are 
mirrors of 

The fire for which all thirst, now 
beams on me, i 485 

Consuming the last clouds of cold 

mortality. 


The breath whose might I have in- 
voked in song 

Descends on me; my spirit’s bark is 
driven, 

Far from the shore, far from the 
trembling throng 

Whose sails were never to the tem- 


pest given ; 490 
The massy earth and spheréd skies 
are riven ! 


I am borne darkly, fearfully, afar ; 
Whilst, burning through the inmost 
veil of Heaven, 
The soul of Adonais, like a star, 
Beacons from the abode where the 
Eternal are. 495 


MATTHEW ARNOLD 
THYRSIS 


A MONODY TO COMMEMORATE THE 
AUTHOR’S FRIEND, ARTHUR HUGH 
CLOUGH, WHO DIED AT FLORENCE, 
1861 


How changed is here each spot man 
makes or fills! 
In the two Hinkseys nothing keeps 
the same; 
The village street 
mansion lacks, 
And from the sign is gone Sibylla’s 


its haunted 


name, 
And from the roofs the twisted 
chimney-stacks— 5 


Are ye too changed, ye hills? 
See, ’tis no foot of unfamiliar men 
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, To-night from Oxford up your 
pathway strays! 
Here came I often, often, in old 


days— 
Thyrsis and I; we still had Thyrsis 
then. 10 


it not here, the track by 
Childsworth Farm, 
Past the high wood, to where the 
elm-tree crowns 
The hill behind whose ridge the 
sunset flames? 
The signal-elm, that looks on Isley 
Downs, 
The Vale, the three lone weirs, 
the youthful Thames?— 15 
This winter-eve is warm, 
Humid the air! leafless, yet soft as 
spring, 
The tender purple spray on copse 
and briars! 
And that sweet city with her 
dreaming spires, 
She needs not June for beauty’s 
heightening. 20 


{ 
Runs 


Lovely all times she lies, lovely. to- 


night !— 
Only, methinks, some loss of habit’s 
power 
Befalls me wandering through this 
upland dim. 
Once passed I blindfold here, at any 
hour ; 
Now seldom come I, since I came 
with him. 25 


That single elm-tree bright 
Against the west—I miss it! is it 


gone? 
We prized it dearly ; while it stood, 
we said, 
Our friend, the Gipsy-Scholar, was 
not dead ; 
While the tree lived, he in these 
fields lived on. 30 


Too rare, too rare, grow now my visits 
here, 
But onee I knew each field, each 
flower, each stick ; 
And with the country-folk ae- 
quaintance made : 
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By barn in threshing-time, by new- 


. built rick. 
Here, too, our shepherd-pipes we 
first assayed. 35 


Ah me! this many a year 
My pipe is lost, my shepherd’s holi- 
day ! 
Needs must I lose them, needs with 
heavy heart 
Into the world and wave of men 


depart; 
But Thyrsis of his own will went 
away. 40 
It irked him to be here, he could not 
rest. 
He loved each simple joy the country 
yields, 


He loved his mates; but yet he 
could not keep, 
For that a shadow loured on the 
fields, 


Here with the shepherds and the 


silly sheep. 45 
Some life of men unblest 
He knew, which made him droop, 
and filled his head. 
He went; his piping took a 
troubled sound 
Of storms that rage outside our 
happy ground; 
He could not wait their passing, he 


is dead. 50 
So, some tempestuous morn in early 
June, 


When the year’s primal burst of 
bloom is 0o’er, 
Before the roses and the longest 
day— 
When garden-walks 
grassy floor 
With blossoms red and white of 


and all the 


fallen May 55 
And chestnut-flowers are 
strewn—— 


So have I heard the cuckoo’s parting 


ery, 
From the wet field, through the 
vext garden-trees, 
Come with the volleying rain and 
tossing breeze : 
The bloam is gone, and with the 
bloom go I! 60 
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Too quick despairer, wherefore wilt 
| thou go? 
Soon will the high Midsummer 
. pomps come on, 
Soon will the musk carnations 
break and swell, 
Soon shall we have gold-dusted 


snapdragon, 
Sweet-William with his homely 
cottage-smell, 65 


And stocks in fragrant blow; 

Roses that down the alleys shine 

afar, 

And open, 

tices, 

_ And groups under the dreaming 
garden trees, 

And the full moon, and the white 


jasmine-muffled — lat- 


evening-star. 70 

He harkens not! light comer, he is 
flown! 

What matters it? next year he will 
return, 


And we shall have him in the 
sweet spring-days, 
With whitening hedges, and un- 
erumpling fern, 
And blue-bells trembling by the 
forest-ways, 75 
And scent of hay new-mown. 
But Thyrsis never more we swains 
shall see ; 
See him come back, and cut a 
smoother reed, 
And blow a strain the world at 
last shall heed— 
For Time, not Corydon, hath con- 
quered thee! 80 


Alack, for Corydon no rival now !— 
But when Sicilian shepherds lost a 
mate, 
Some good survivor with his flute 
would go, 
Piping a ditty sad for Bion’s fate; 
And eross the unpermitted ferry ’s 
flow, 85 
And relax Pluto’s brow, 
And make leap up with joy the 
beauteous head 
Of Proserpine, among whose 
ecrownéd hair 
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Are flowers first opened on Sicilian 
air, 

And flute his friend, like Orpheus, 

from the dead. 90 


O easy access to the hearer’s grace 
When Dorian shepherds sang. to 


Proserpine ! 
For she herself had trod Sicilian 
fields, 
She knew the Dorian water’s gush 
divine, 
She knew each lily white which 
Enna yields, 95 


Each rose with blushing face; 
She loved the Dorian pipe, the 
Dorian strain. ‘ 


But ah, of our poor Thames she | 


never heard! 

Her foot the Cumner cowslips 
never stirred; 

And we should tease her with our 


plaint in vain! 100: 


Well! wind-dispersed and vain the 
words will be, 
Yet, Thyrsis, let me give my aiiet 
its hour 
In the old haunt, and find our 
tree-topped hill! 
Who, if not I, for questing here hath 


power ? 
I know the wood which hides the 
daffodil, 105 


I know the Fyfield tree, 
I know what white, what purple 
fritillaries 
The grassy harvest of the river- 
fields, 
by Ensham, down by 
Sandford, yields, 
_ And what sedged brooks are Thames’s 
tributaries ; 110 


Above 


I know these slopes; who knows them 
if not I[?— 
But many a dingle on the loved hill- 
side, 
With thorns once studded, old, 
white-blossomed. trees, 
Where thick the cowslips grew, and 
far descried 
High towered the spikes of purple 
orchises, 115 
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Hath since our day put by 
‘The coronals of that forgotten time; 
Down each green bank hath gone 
the, ploughboy’s team, 
And only in the hidden brookside 


gleam 
Primroses, orphans of the flowery 
prime. 120 


Where is the girl, who by the boat- 
man’s door, 
Above the locks, above the boating 
throng, 
Unmoored our skiff when through 
the Wytham flats, 
Red loosestrife and blond meadow- 
Sweet among 
And darting swallows and light 


water-gnats, 125 
We tracked the shy Thames 
shore ? 
Where are the mowers, who, as the 
tiny swell 


Of our boat passing heaved the 
river-grass, 
Stood with suspended scythe to see 


us. pass ?— 
They all are gone, and thou art gone 
as well! 130 


Yes, thou art gone! and round me too 
the night 
In ever-nearing circle weaves her 
shade. 
I see her veil draw soft across the 
day, 
I feel her slowly chilling breath invade 
The cheek grown thin, the brown 
hair sprent with gray : i616 
I feel her finger light 
Laid pausefully upon life’s headlong 
train ;— 
The foot less prompt to meet the 
morning dew, 
The heart less bounding at emotion 
new, 
And hope, once crushed, less quick to 
spring again. 140 
And long the way appears, which 
seemed so short 
To the less practised eye of sanguine 
youth ; 
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And high the mountain-tops, in 
cloudy air, 
The mountain-tops where 
throne of Truth, 
in life’s morning-sun so 
bright and bare! 145 
Unbreachable the fort 
Of the long-battered world uplifts 
its wall; 
And strange and vain the earthly 
turmoil grows, 
And near and real the charm of 
thy repose, 
And night as welcome as a friend 


is the 


Tops 


would fall. 150 
But hush! the upland hath a sudden 
loss 


Of quiet !—Look, a-down the dusk 
hill-side, 
A troop of Oxford hunters going 
home, 
As in old days, jovial and talking, 
ride! 
From hunting with the Berkshire 
hounds they come. 155 
Quick! let me fly, and cross 
Into yon farther field!—’Tis done; 


and see, 
Backed by the sunset, which doth 
glorify 
The orange and pale violet. eve- 
ning-sky, 
Bare on its lonely ridge, the Tree! 
the Tree! 160 


Eve lets down her 


= 


take the omen! 
veil 
The white fog creepse from bush to 
bush about, 
The west unflushes, the high stars 
grow bright, 
And in the seattered farms the lights 


come out. 
I cannot reach the ‘sional: tree 
to-night, 165 


Yet, happy omen, hail! 
Hear it from thy broad lucent 
Arno-vale 
(For there thine earth-forgetting 
eyelids keep 
The morningless and unawakening 
sleep 
Under the flowery oleanders pale), 
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Hear it, O Thyrsis, still our tree is 


. there !— 171 

Ah, vain! These English fields, this 
upland dim, 

These brambles pale with mist 
Siren ideale 

That lone, sky- pointing tree, are not 

for him ; 
To a boon southern country he is 
fled, 175 


And now in happier air, 
Wandering with the great Mother’s 
train divine 
(And purer or more subtle soul — 
than thee, 
I trow, the mighty Mother doth 
not see) 
Within a folding of the Apennine, 180 


Thou hearest the immortal chants of 


old !— 
Putting his sickle to the perilous 
erain 
In the hot cornfield of the 


Phrygian king, 
For thee the Lityerses-song again 
Young Daphnis with his silver 
voice doth sing; 185 
Sings his Sicilian fold, 
His sheep, his hapless love, his 
blinded eyes— 
And how a eall celestial round him 
rang, . 
And heavenward from the foun- 
tain-brink he sprang, 
And all the marvel of the golden 
skies. 190 


There thou art gone, and me thou 
leavest here 
Sole in these fields! yet will I not 


despair. 
Despair I will not, while I yet 
desery 
"Neath the mild canopy of English 
air 
That lonely tree against the west- 
ern sky. 195 


Still, still these slopes, ’tis clear, 
Our Gipsy-Scholar haunts, outliving 
| thee! 
Fields where soft sheep from cages 
pull the hay, 


794. 
Woods with anemones in flower 
till May, 
Know him a wanderer still; then 
why not me? 200 


A. fugitive and gracious light he seeks, 
Shy to illumine; and I seek it too. 
This does not come with houses or 


with gold, 
With place, with honor, and a flatter- 
ine crew ; 
"Tis not in the world’s market 
bought and sold— ae 


But the smooth-slipping weeks 
Drop by, and leave its seeker still 
untired ; 
Out of the heed of mortals he is 
gone, 
He wends unfollowed, he must 
house alone ; 
Yet on he fares, by his own heart 
inspired. 210 


Thou too, O Thyrsis, on like quest 
wast bound; 
Thou wanderedst with me for a little 
hour ! 
Men gave thee nothing; but this 


happy quest, 
If men esteemed thee feeble, gave 


thee power, 
If men procured thee trouble, gave 
thee rest. 215 


And this rude Cumner ground, 
Its fir-topped Hurst, its farms, its 
quiet fields, 
Here camest thou in thy jocund 
youthful time, 
Here was thine height of strength, 
thy golden prime! 
And still the haunt beloved a virtue 
yields. 220 


What though the music of thy rustic 
flute 
Kept not for long its happy, country 
tone ; 
Lost it too soon, and learnt a 
stormy note 
Of men contention-tost, of men who 
eroan, 
Which tasked thy pipe too sore, 
and tired thy throat— 225 
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It failed, and thou wast mute! 
Yet hadst thou alway visions of our 
light, 
And long» with men of care thou 
couldst not stay, 
And soon thy foot resumed its 
wandering way, 
Left human haunt, and on alone till 


night. 230 
Too rare, too rare, grow now my visits 
here! 
"Mid city-noise, not, as with thee of 
BBY OF A419} 
Thyrsis! in reach of sheep-bells is 
my home. 


—Then through the great town’s 
harsh, heart-wearying roar, 
Let in thy voice a whisper often 
come, 235 
To chase fatigue and fear: 
Why faintest thou? I wandered till 
I died. 
Roam on! The light we sought is 
shining still. 
Dost thou ask proof? Our tree yet 
crowns the hill, 
Our Scholar travels yet the loved hill- 
side. 240 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
THRENODY ~ 


The South-wind brings 

Life, sunshine, and desire, 

And on everysmount and meadow 
Breathes aromatic fire; 

But over the dead he has no power, 5 
The lost, the lost, he cannot restore; 
And, looking over the hills, I mourn 
The darling who shall not return. 


I see my empty house, 

I see my trees repair their boughs; 10 
And he, the wondrous child, 

Whose silver warble wild 

Outvalued every pulsing sound 
Within the air’s cerulean round,— 


The hyacinthine boy, for whom 15 
Morn well might break and April 
bloom,— 
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The gracious boy, who did adorn 

The world whereinto he was born, 
And by his countenance repay 

The favor of the loving Day,— 20 
Has disappeared from the Day’s eye; 
Far and wide she cannot find him; 

My hopes pursue, they cannot bind 


him. 

Returned this day, the South-wind 
searches, 

And finds young pines and budding 
birches ; 25. 


But finds not the budding man; 

Nature, who lost, cannot remake him; 

Fate let him fall, Fate can’t retake 
him; — 

Nature, Fate, men, him seek in vain. 


And whither now, my truant wise and 
sweet, 30 

O, whither tend thy feet? 

I had the right, few days ago, 

Thy steps to watch, thy place to know: 

How have I forfeited the right? 

Hast thou forgot me in a new delight? 


I hearken for thy household cheer, 36 
O eloquent child! 

Whose voice, an equal messenger, 
Conveyed thy meaning mild. 

What though the pains and joys 40 


Whereof it spoke were toys 

Fitting his age and ken, 

Yet fairest dames and bearded men, 
Who heard the sweet request, 

So gentle, wise and grave, 

Bended with joy to his behest 

And let the world’s affairs go by, 

A while to share his cordial game, 
Or mend his wicker wagon-frame, 
Still plotting how their hungry ear 50 
That winsome voice again might hear; 
For his lips could well pronounce 
Words that were persuasions. 


45 


Gentlest guardians marked serene 
His early hope, his liberal mien; 
Took counsel from his guiding eyes 
To make this wisdom earthly wise. 
Ah, vainly do these eyes recall 

The school-march, each day’s festival, 
When every morn my bosom glowed 60 
To watch the convoy on the road; 

The babe in willow wagon closed, 


55 
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With rolling eyes and face composed ; 
With children forward and behind, 
Like Cupids studiously inclined ; 
And he the chieftain paced beside, 
The centre of the troop allied, 

With sunny face of sweet repose, 
To guard the babe from fancied foes. 
The lttle captain innocent 70 
Took the eye with him as he went; 
Each village senior paused to scan 
And speak the lovely caravan. 
From the window I look out 

To mark thy beautiful parade, 
Stately marching in cap and coat 
To some tune by fairies played ;— 
A music heard by thee alone 

To works as noble led thee on. 


65 


75 


Now Love and Pride, alas! in vain, 80 

Up and down their glances strain. 

The painted sled stands where it stood ; 

The kennel by the corded wood ; 

His gathered sticks to stanch the wall 

Of the snow-tower, when snow should 
fall; 85 

The ominous hole he dug in the sand, 

And _ childhood’s. eastles built or 
planned ; 

His daily haunts I well discern,— 

The poultry-yard, the shed, the barn,— 

And every inch of garden ground 90 

Paced by the blessed feet around, 

From the roadside to the brook 

Whereinto he loved to look. 

Step the meek fowls where erst they 
ranged ; 

The wintry varden lies unchanged ; 

The brook into the stream runs on; 

But the deep-eyed boy is gone. 
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On that shaded day, 
Dark with more clouds than tempests 


are, 
When thou didst yield thy innocent 
breath 100 


In birdlike heavings unto death, . 
Night came, and Nature had not thee; 
I said, ‘‘ We are mates in misery.’’ 
The morrow dawned with needless 


olow 
Each ee chirped, each fowl must 
crow ; 105 


Each tramper started ; but the feet 
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Of the most beautiful and sweet 

Of human youth had left the hill 

And garden,—they were bound and 
still. 

There’s not a sparrow or a wren, 110 

There’s not a blade of autumn grain, 

Which the four seasons do not tend 

And tides of life and increase lend; 

And.every chick of every bird, 

And weed and rock-moss is preferred. 

O ostrich-like forgetfulness ! 116 

O loss of larger in the less! 

Was there no star that could be sent, 

No watcher in the firmament, 

No angel from the countless host — 120 

That loiters round the crystal coast, 

Could stoop to heal that only child, 

Nature’s sweet marvel undefiled, 

And keep the blossom of the earth, 

Which all her harvests were not worth? 

Not mine,—I never called thee mine, 126 

But Nature’s heir,—if I repine, 

And seeing rashly torn and moved 

Not what I made, but what I loved, 

Grow early old with grief that thou 130 

Must to the wastes of Nature go,— 

"Tis because a general hope 

Was quenched, and all must doubt and 
erope. — 

For flattering planets seemed to say 

This child should ills of ages stay, 135 

By wondrous tongue, and guided pen, 

Bring the flown Muses back to men. 

Perchance not he but Nature ailed, 

The world and not the infant failed. 

It was not ripe yet to sustain 140 

A genius of so fine a strain, © 

Who gazed upon the sun and moon 

As if he came unto his own, 

And, pregnant with his 
thought, 

Brought the old order into doubt. 145 

His beauty once their beauty tried ; 


grander 


They could not feed him, and he died, | 
| I gave thee sight—where is it now? 


And wandered backward as in scorn, 
To wait an «on to be born. 149 
Tll day which made this beauty waste, 
Plight broken, this high face defaced ! 
Some went and came about the dead; 
And some in books of solace read ; 
Some to their friends the tidings say ; 
Some went to write, some went to pray ; 
One tarried here, there hurried one; 156 
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But their heart abode with none. 
Covetous death bereaved us all, 

To aggrandize one funeral. 

The eager fate which carried thee 160 
Took the largest part of me: 

lor this losing is true dying ; 

This is lordly man’s down-lying, 

This his slow but sure reclining, 

Star by star his world resigning. 165 


O child of paradise, | 

Boy who made dear his father’s home, 

In whose deep eyes 

Men read the welfare of the times to 
come, : 

I am too much bereft. 170 

The world dishonored thou hast left. 

O truth’s and nature’s costly lie! 

O trusted broken prophecy ! 

O richest fortune sourly crossed ! 

Born for the future, to the future lost! 


The deep Heart answered, ‘‘ Weepest 
thou? | 176 

Worthier. cause for passion wild 

If I had not taken the child. 

And deemest thou as those who pore, 

With aged eyes, short way before,— 

Think’st Beauty vanished from the 
coast 181 

Of matter, and thy darling lost? 

Taught he not thee—the man of eld, 

Whose eyes within his eyes beheld 

Heaven’s numerous hierarchy span 185 

The mystic gulf from God to man? 

To be alone wilt thou begin 

When worlds of lovers hem thee in? 

To-morrow, when the masks shall fall 

That dizen Nature’s carnival, 190 

The pure shall see by their own will, 

Which overflowing Love shall fill, 

"Tis not within the force of fate 

The fate-conjoined to separate. 

But thou, my votary, weepest thou? 195 


I taught thy heart beyond the reach 
Of ritual, bible, or of speech; 

Wrote in thy mind’s transparent table, 
As far as the incommunicable; 200 
Taught thee each private sign to raise 
Lit by the supersolar blaze. 

Past utterance, and past belief, 

And past the blasphemy of grief, 
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The mysteries of Nature’s heart; 205 

And though no Muse ean these impart, 

Throb thine with Nature’s throbbing 
breast, 

And all is clear from east to west. 


‘‘T came to thee as to a friend; 
Dearest, to thee I did not send 210 
Tutors, but a joyful eye, 

Innocence that matched the sky, 
Lovely locks, a form of wonder, 
Laughter rich as woodland thunder, 
That thou might’st entertain apart 215 
The richest flowering of all art: 

And, as the great all-loving Day 
Through smallest chambers takes its 


way, 

That thou might’st break thy daily 
bread 

With prophet, savior and head; 220 

That thou might’st cherish for thine 
own 

The riches of sweet Mary’s Son, 

Boy-Rabbi, Israel’s paragon. 

And thoughtest thou such guest 

Would in thy hall take up his rest? 225 

Would rushing life forget her laws, 

Fate’s glowing revolution pause? 

High omens ask diviner guess; 

Not to be conned to tediousness. 

And know my higher gifts unbind — 230 

The zone that girds the incarnate mind. 

When the seanty shores are full 

With Thought’s perilous, whirling 
pool; 

When frail Nature can no more, 

Then the Spirit strikes the hour: — 235 

My servant Death, with solving rite, 

Pours finite into infinite. 

Wilt thou freeze love’s tidal flow, 

Whose streams through nature circling 
20 ? 

Nail the wild star to its track 240 

On the half-climbed zodiac? 

Light is light which radiates, 

Blood is blood which circulates, 

Life is life which generates, 

And many-seeming life is one,— 245 
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Wilt thou transfix and make it none? 

Its onward force too starkly pent 

In figure, bone, and lineament ? 

Wilt thou, uncalled, interrogate, 

Talker ! the unreplying Fate? 250 

Nor see the genius of the whole 

Ascendant in the private soul, 

Beckon it when to go and come, 

Self-announeed its hour of doom? 

Fair the soul’s recess and shrine, 255 

Magic-built to last a season; 

Masterpiece of love benign, 

Fairer that expansive reason 

Whose omen ’tis, and sign. 

Wilt thou not ope thy heart to 
know 260 

What rainbows teach, 
Show? 

Verdict which accumulates 

From lengthening scroll of human 
fates, 

Voice of earth to earth returned, 

Prayers of saints that inly burned,— 

Saying, What 1s excellent, 266 

As God lies, 1s permanent ; 

Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain; 

Heart’s love will meet thee again. 

Revere the Maker; fetch thine eye 270 

Up to his style, and manners of the 
sky. 

Not of adamant and gold 

Built he heaven stark and cold; 

No, but a nest of bending reeds, 

Flowering grass and scented weeds ; 275 

Or like a traveller’s fleeing tent, 

Or bow above the tempest bent; 

Built of tears and sacred flames, 

And virtue reaching to its aims; 

Built of furtherance and pursuing, 280 

Not of spent deeds, but of doing. 

Silent rushes the swift Lord 

Through ruined systems still restored, 

Broadsowing, bleak and void to bless, 

Plants with worlds the wilderness: 285 

Waters with tears of ancient sorrow 

Apples of Eden ripe to-morrow. 

House and tenant go to ground, 

Lost in God, in Godhead found.’’ 
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EPIGRAM 


+ An epigram is any short poem presenting an idea with the greatest possible 
conciseness or point. In modern usage it commonly implies an element of 
satire and wit, the requirements being formulated in a familiar quatrain: 


The qualities rare in a bee that we meet 
In an epigram never should fail; 

The body should always be little and sweet, 
And a sting should be left in its tail. 


This notion of the epigram, however, is far too restricted, and completely dis- 
regards the scope which it has enjoyed in both ancient and modern poetry. The 
word primarily means an inscription and was applied originally to memorial 
lines placed upon public monuments or tombs, the special name epitaph being 
given to them when they were inscribed upon tombs. Their brevity was a 
necessary result of this origin. The poet’s aim was to express as much meaning 
as possible in the least possible space, as in the celebrated epitaph on the heroic 
Spartans who fell at Thermopylae: 


Go tell the Spartans, thou that passest by, 
That here, obedient to their laws, we lie. 


In time the practice of writing such verses developed into a common literary 
exercise without any idea of use in inscriptions and the style was applied to 
every conceivable poetic subject. Love, heroism, death, worship, the beauty of a 
flower, the subtlety of a philosophic thought—no emotion was too slight or 
tender, no reflection too solemn or profound for expression in an epigram. 
The only requirement was that the utmost economy of style be observed, that 
the language be simple and the meaning closely packed. For the length of an 
epigram there is no definite rule, but it ought hardly to exceed eight lines, and 
the majority will be found not to exceed four. It is possible to distinguish an 
epigram from other brief lyrics by the absence of the singing quality, for the 
degree of intellectual concentration in the former is incompatible with song. 
A large body of such poems has come down to us in the Greek ‘‘ Anthology’’ and 
they have been imitated by English poets ever since Ben Jonson’s time. Robert 
Herrick in the seventeenth century, Walter Savage Landor in the nineteenth, 
and in our own time William Watson have been among the more successful 
composers of epigrams in both the light and serious vein, those of Landor being 
particularly exquisite and very close to the spirit of the ‘‘Anthology.’’ The 
recent fashion of “‘imagist’’ verse and the imitation of certain forms of Japanese 
poetry has also resulted in delicate epigrams of a pictorial character, among 
which those of Adelaide Crapsey hold a distinguished place. The witty and 
satiric type of epigram was especially cultivated in imitation of Latin models 
by Alexander Pope and his school, and it has never been without its votaries. 
Of the writing of such verse in general it may be said that it is less a matter of 
genius and inspiration than of careful polishing and taste and it is therefere 
often within the reach of clever or accomplished men who are not, strictly 
speaking, poets. 
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EPIGRAM 


JOHN WILMOT, EARL OF 
ROCHESTER 


EPITAPH ON CHARLES II 


Here lies our sovereign Lord the King, 
Whose word no man relies on, 
Who never said a foolish thing, 
Nor ever did a wise one. 


JOHN DRYDEN 


LINES _.PRINTED UNDER THE 
ENGRAVED PORTRAIT OF 
MILTON 


Three poets, in three distant ages born, 

Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 

The first’ in loftiness of thought sur- 
passed, 

The next ? in majesty, in both the last: 

The force of Nature could no farther 


£0; 
To make a third she joined the former 
two. 


MATTHEW PRIOR 


I 
I Sent FoR RATCLIFFE 


I sent for Ratcliffe; was so ill, 
That other doctors gave me over: 

He felt my pulse, prescribed his pill, 
And I was hlkely to recover. 


“But when the wit began to wheeze, 
And wine had warmed the politician, 
Cured yesterday of my disease, 
I died last night of my physician. 


Il 
For His Own Toms-SToNE 


To me ’twas given to die: to thee ’tis 
given 

To live: alas! one moment sets us even. 

Mark! how impartial is the will of 
Heaven! 


1 Homer 4 Virgil 
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JOHN GAY 
MY OWN EPITAPH 


Life is a jest, and all things show it: 
I thought so once, but now I know it. 


“ALEXANDER POPE 
THE BALANCE OF EUROPE 


Now Europe balanced, neither side 
prevails: 

For nothing’s left in either of the 
seales. 


EPIGRAM 


ENGRAVED ON THE COLLAR OF A DOG 
WHICH I GAVE TO HIS ROYAL HIGH- 
NESS 


IT am his Highness’ dog at Kew; 
Pray tell me, Sir, whose dog are you? 


INTENDED FOR SIR ISAAC 


NEWTON 
Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in 
night: — 
God said, Let Newton be! and all was 
light. 


THOMAS GRAY 


SKETCH OF HIS OWN CHAR- 
ACTER 


Too poor for a bribe, and too proud to 
importune ; 

He had not the method of making a 
fortune ; 

Could love, and could hate, so was 
thought somewhat. odd; 

No very great wit, he believed in a God. 

A place or a pension he did not desire, 5 

But left church and state to Charles 
Townshend and Squire. 
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WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 
PAST RUINED ILION 


Past ruined Ilion Helen lives, 
Alcestis rises from the shades ; 
Verse calls them forth; ’tis verse that 
gives 
‘Immortal youth to mortal maids. 


Soon shall Oblivion’s deepening veil 5 
Hide all the peopled hills you see, 

The gay, the proud, while lovers hail 
These many summers you and me. 


FOR AN EPITAPH AT FIESOLE 


Lo! where the four mimosas blend 

their shade, 

In calm repose at last is Landor laid; 

For ere he slept he saw them planted 
here 

By her his soul had ever held most 
dear, 

And he had lived enough when he had 
dried her tear. 


DIRCE 
From PERICLES AND ASPASIA 


Stand close around, ye Stygian set, 
With Dirce in one boat. conveyed, 
Or Charon, seeing, may forget 
That he is old, and she a shade. 


ON LUCRETIA BORGIA’S HAIR 


Borgia, thou once wert almost too 
august 

And high for adoration; now thou’rt 
dust. . 

All that remains of thee these plaits 
unfold, 

Calm hair meandering in pellucid gold. 


ON CATULLUS 


“Tell me not what too well I know 
About the bard of Sirmio. . . 
Yes, in Thalia’s son 
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Such stains there are... aS when a 
° Grace 
Sprinkles another’s laughing face 


With nectar, and runs on, 


PROUD WORD YOU NEVER 
SPOKE 


Proud word you never spoke, but you 
will speak 
Four not exempt from pride some 
future day. 
Resting on one white hand a warm wet 
cheek, | 
Over my open volume you will say, 
‘This man loved me/’’—then rise 
and trip away. 


SEPARATION 


There is a mountain and a wood. be- 
tween us, 
Where the lone shepherd and late 
bird have seen us 
Morning and noon and even-tide re- 
pass. 
Between us now the mountain and the 
wood 
Seem standing darker than last year 
they stood, 
And say we must not cross, alas! 
alas! 


ALAS HOW SOON THE HOURS 
ARE OVER 


Alas, how soon the hours are over 
Counted us out to play the lover! 
And how much narrower is the stage 
Allotted us to play the sage! 

But when we play the fool, how wide, 
The theatre expands! beside, 

How long the audience sits before us! 
How many prompters! what a chorus! 


ON TIMELY DEATH 


Is it not better at an early hour 
In its calm cell to rest the weary 
head, 
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While birds are singing and while 
blooms the bower, 
Than sit the fire out and go starved 
to bed? 


VARIOUS THE ROADS OF LIFE 


Various the roads of life; in one 
All terminate, one lonely way. 
We go; and ‘‘Is he gone?’’ 
Is all our best friends say. 


DEATH STANDS ABOVE ME 


Death stands above me, whispering low 
I know not what into my ear: 

Of his strange language all I know 
Is, there is not a word of fear.: 


ON SOUTHEY’S DEATH 


Friends! hear the words my wandering 
thoughts would say, 
And cast them into shape some other 


day. 

Southey, my friend of forty years, is 
gone, : 

And, shattered by the fall, I stand 
alone. 


ON HIS SEVENTY-FIFTH BIRTH- 
Ler 


I strove with none; for none was worth 
my strife, 
Nature I loved, and next to Nature, 
Arts 
I warmed both hands before the fire of 
life, 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 


WILLIAM (JOHNSON) CORY 
REMEMBER 


You come not, as aforetime, to the 
headstone every day, : 

And I, who died, I do not chide be- 
cause, my friend, you play; 
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Only, in playing, think of him who 
once was kind and dear, 

And, if you see a beauteous thing, just 
say, he is not here. 


RICHARD ALDINGTON 
IMAGES 


I 


Like a gondola of green scented fruits 

Drifting along the dank canals at 
Venice, 

You, O exquisite one, 

Have entered into my desolate city. 


IT 


The blue smoke leaps 

Like swirling clouds of birds vanish- 
ing. 

So my love leaps forth toward you, 

Vanishes and is renewed. 


III 


A rose-yellow moon in a pale sky 
When the sunset is faint vermillion 
In the mist among the tree-boughs, © 
Art thou to me, my beloved. 


IV 


A young beech-tree on the edge of the 
forest 

Stands still in the evening, 

Yet shudders through all its leaves in 
the lght air 

And seems to fear the stars— 

So are you still and so tremble. 


V 


The red deer are high on the mountain, 
They are beyond the last pine-trees. 
And my desires have run with them. 


VI 


The flower which the wind has shaken 
Is soon filled again with rain; 

So does my heart fill slowly with tears, 
O Foam-driver, Wind-of-the-vineyards, 
Until you return. 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


PREPARED FOR A SOLDIERS’ 
AND SAILORS’ MONUMENT 
IN BOSTON 


To those who died for her on land and 
sea, 

That she might have a country great 
and free, 

Boston builds this: build ye her monu- 
ment 

In lives like theirs, at duty’s summons 
spent. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
LIFE 
From FRAGMENTS ON NAturE AND LIFE 
A train of gay and clouded days 
Dappled with. joy and grief and praise, 


Beauty to fire us, saints to save, 
Eseort us to a little grave. 


No fate, save by the victim’s fault, is 
low, 

For God hath writ all dooms mag- 
nificent, 

So guilt not traverses his tender will. 


This shining moment is an edifice 
Which the Omnipotent cannot rebuild. 


That each should in his house abide, 
Therefore was the world so wide. 


RHYTHM 


Thou canst not wave thy staff in air, 
Or dip thy paddle in the lake, 
But it curves the bow of beauty there, 
And the ripples in rhyme the oar 
forsake. 


HENRY DAVID THOREAU 


SMOKE 


Light-winged: Smoke, Icarian bird, 

Melting thy pinions in thy upward 
flight ; 

Lark without song, and messenger of 
dawn, 

Circling above the hamlets as thy nest ; 

Or else, departing dream, and shadowy 
form 

Of midnight vision, gathering up thy 
skirts ; 

By night star-veiling, and by day 

Darkening the light and blotting out 
the sun; 

Go thou, my incense, upward from this 
hearth, 

And ask the gods to pardon this clear 
flame. 


EMILY DICKINSON 
THIS QUIET DUST 


This quiet Dust was Gentlemen and 
Ladies, 
And Lads and Girls; 
Was laughter and ability and sighing, 
And frocks and curls. 
This passive place a Summer’s nimble 
mansion, 
Where Bloom and Bees 
Fulfilled their Oriental Circuit, 
Then ceased lke these. 


WALT WHITMAN 
TO THOSE WHO’VE FAILED 


To those who’ve failed, in aspiration 
vast, 

To unnamed soldiers fallen in front on 
the lead, 

To calm, devoted engineers—to over- 
ardent travelers—to pilots on their 

. ships, 

To many a lofty song and picture with- 
out recognition—I’d rear a laurel- 
covered monument, 
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High, high above the rest—To all cut 
off before their time, 

Possessed by some strange spirit of 
fire, 

Quenched by an early death. 


JOY, SHIPMATE, JOY! 


Joy, shipmate, joy! 

(Pleased to my soul at death I ery,) 
Our life is closed, our life begins, 
The long, long anchorage we leave, 
The ship is clear at last, she leaps! 
She swiftly courses from the shore, 
Joy, shipmate, joy! 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 
‘ MAPLE LEAVES 


October turned my maple’s leaves to 
gold; 

The most are gone now; here and there 
one lingers: 

Soon these will slip from out the twigs’ 
weak hold, 

Like coins between a dying miser’s 
fingers. 


THE DIFFERENCE 


Some weep because they part, %\~ 
And languish broken-hearted, 

And others—O my heart !— 
Because they never parted. 


PESSIMIST AND OPTIMIST 


This one sits shivering in Fortune’s 
smile, 
Taking his joy with hated, doubtful 
breath. 
This other, gnawed by hunger, all the 
while 
Laughs in the teeth of Death. 
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ADELAIDE CRAPSEY 
EXPENSES 


Little my lacking fortunes show 
For this to eat and that to wear; 
Yet laughing, Soul, and gaily go! 
An obol pays the Stygian fare. 


THE PLEDGE 


White doves of Cytherea, by your quest 

Across the blue Heaven’s bluest highest 
air, | 

And by your certain homing to Love’s 
breast, 

Still to be true and ever true—lI swear. 


EDWIN ARLINGTON 
ROBINSON 


INSCRIPTION BY THE SEA? 
From THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY 


No dust have I to cover me, 

My grave no man may show; 

My tomb is this unending sea, © 

And I lie far below. 

My fate, O stranger, was to drown; 
And where it was the ship went down 
Is what the sea-birds know. 


THE. DARK HILLS 


Dark hills at evening in the west, 
Where sunset hovers like a sound 

Of golden horns that sang to rest 
Old bones of warriors under ground, 
Far now from all the bannered ways 
Where flash the legions of the sun, 
You fade—as if the last of days 

Were fading, and all wars were done. 


1This poem and the following copyrighted 
1921 by The Macmillan Company. Reprinted 
by permission. 
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ELINOR WYLIE s TO CLAUDIA HOMONOEA 
ON A SINGING GIRL My words were delicately breathed 
As Syren notes: the Cyprian’s head 
Musa of the sea-blue eyes, Never shone out more golden-wreathed 
Silver nightingale, alone Than mine: but now I le here dead. 
In a little coffin lies: 
A stone beneath a stone. A chattering swallow, bright and 
: wild, 
She, whose song we loved the best, Whom one man loved for all her 
Is voiceless in a sudden night: years— | 
On your light limbs, O loveliest, Having loved her even as a child: 


May the dust be light! I leave him nothing but his tears. 


THE IDYLL 


The term idyll is one about which there is greater vagueness and disagree- 
ment than about any other literary type. The uncertainty is largely due to 
the fact that the most famous collection of ‘‘Idylls,’’ that of the Greek poet 
Theocritus, contains a great variety of literary kinds—narrative, descriptive, 
lyric and dramatie. It would seem that all that was meant in designating a 
poem as an idyll was that it was a little piece in any given style that the poet 
chose, a miniature handling, marked by exquisiteness of finish, of some form 
associated usually with more elaborate treatment. In this sense Tennyson’s use 
of the word in the ‘‘Idylls of the King’’ has sometimes been justified, as being a 
kind of reduced and subdued form of the epic. But the Greek use of the word 
has also been given another interpretation, as meaning ‘‘a little picture’’ and 
applying, therefore, to poems in which the descriptive interest is the most 
prominent. Whether this sense is the originally correct one or not, it is the one 
that has chiefly determined the use of the word in English poetry. We think of 
an idyll commonly as a short descriptive poem, of which the subject-matter is 
pastoral or rural and the treatment graceful and delicate. The atmosphere - 
of calm and simplicity which we associate with this kind of writing is incidental 
to its substance and its manner. Poems in which the delight in landscape 
forms the chief feature of interest, as in ‘‘L’Allegro’’ and ‘‘I] Penseroso’’ or 
Dyer’s ‘‘Grongar Hill,’’? and such as combine with the landscape an interest in 
the human figures and human life of which it forms the background, as in Gold- 
smith’s ‘‘ Deserted Village,’’ Burns’s ‘‘Cotter’s Saturday Night’’ or Whittier’s 
‘‘Snowbound,’’ may be regarded as typical of the English use of the word idyll. 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Michael,’’ also, has more of the characteristics of the idyll, thus 
interpreted, than it has of narrative. One of the loveliest examples in English 
of narrative idylls is Landor’s ‘‘ Hamadryad.”’ 
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TYPES OF POETRY 


JOHN MILTON 
L’ALLEGRO 


Hence, loathéd Melancholy, 

Of Cerberus and blackest Midnight 
born 

In Stygian cave forlorn 

’Mongst horrid shapes, and 
and sights unholy! 

Find out some uncouth cell, 5 

Where brooding Darkness spreads his 
jealous wings, 

And the night raven sings; 

There, under ebon shades and low- 
browed rocks, 

As ragged as thy locks, 

In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. 


shrieks, 


But come, thou Goddess fair and 
free, 11 
In heaven yelept Euphrosyne, 
And by men heart-easing Mirth; 
Whom lovely Venus, at a birth, 
_ With two sister Graces more, 15 
To ivy-erownéd Bacchus bore: 
Or whether (as some sager sing) 
The frolic wind that breathes the 
spring, 
Zephyr, with Aurora playing, 
As he met her once a-Maying, 20 
There, on beds of violets blue, 
And fresh-blown roses washed in dew, 
Filled her with thee, a daughter fair, 
So buxom, blithe, and debonair. 
Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with 
_ thee 25 
Jest, and youthful Jollity, 
Quips, and Cranks, and wanton Wiles, 
Nods, and Becks, and wreathéd Smiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 
And love to live in dimple sleek ; 30 
Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his sides. 
Come, and trip it, as you go, 
On the light fantastic toe; 34 
And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty ; 
And, if I give thee honor due, 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 
To live with her, and live with thee, 
In unreprovéd pleasures free; 40 
To hear the lark begin his flight, 


And, singing, startle the dull night, 
rom his watch-tower in the skies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise; 
Then to come, in spite of sorrow, 45 
And at my window bid good-morrow, 
Through the sweet-briar or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine; 
While the cock, with lively din, 
Seatters the rear of darkness thin; 50 
And to the stack, or the barn-door, 
Stoutly struts his dames before: 
Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumbering morn, 
From the side of some hoar hill, 55 
Through the high wood echoing shrill: 
Some time walking, not unseen, 
By hedgerow elms, on hillocks green, 
Right against the eastern gate 
Where the great Sun begins his state, 60 
Robed in flames and amber light, 
The clouds in thousand liveries dight ; 
While the ploughman, near at hand, 
Whistles o’er the furrowed land, 
And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 65 
And the mower whets his scythe, 
And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 
Straight mine eye hath caught new 


pleasures, 
Whilst the landskip round it meas- 
ures : 70 


Russet lawns, and fallows gray, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray ; 

Mountains on whose barren breast 

The laboring clouds do often rest; 

Meadows trim, with daisies pied; 75 

Shallow brooks, and rivers wide; 

Towers and battlements it sees 

Bosomed high in tufted trees, 

Where perhaps some beauty les, 

The cynosure of neighboring eyes. 80 
Hard by a cottage chimney smokes 

From betwixt two agéd oaks, 

Where Corydon and Thyrsis met 

Are at their savory dinner set 

Of herbs and other country messes, 85 

Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses ; 

And then in haste her bower she leaves, 

With Thestylis to bind the sheaves; 

Or, if the earlier season lead, 

To the tanned hayecock in the mead. 90 
Sometimes, with secure delight, 

The upland hamlets will invite, 
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When the merry bells ring round, 

And the jocund rebecks sound 

To many a youth and many a maid 95 

Daneing in the checkered shade, 

And young and old come forth to play 

On a sunshine holiday, 

Till the livelong daylight fail: 

Then to the spicy nut-brown ale, 100 

With stories told of many a feat, 

How Faery Mab the junkets eat. 

She was pinched and pulled, she said; 

And he, by Friar’s lantern led, 

Tells how the drudging goblin sweat 

To earn his cream-bowl duly set, 106 

When in one night, ere glimpse of 
morn, 

His shadowy flail hath threshed the 
corn 

That ten day-laborers could not end; 

Then les him down, the lubber fiend, 

And, stretched out all the chimney’s 
length, 111 

Basks at the fire his hairy strength, 

And crop-full out of doors he flings, 

Ere the first cock his matin rings. 

Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, 

By whispering winds soon lulled 
asleep. 116 

Towered cities please us then, 

And the busy hum of men, 

Where throngs of knights and barons 
bold, 119 

In weeds of peace, high triumphs hold, 

With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 

Rain influence, and judge the prize 

Of wit or arms, while both contend 

To win her grace whom all commend. 

There let Hymen oft appear 125 

In saffron robe, with taper clear, 

And pomp, and feast, and revelry, 

With mask and antique pageantry ; 

Such sights as youthful poets dream 

On summer eves by haunted stream. 

Then to the well-trod stage anon, — 131 

If Jonson’s learned sock be on, 

Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s 
child, 

Warble his native wood-notes wild. 

And ever, against eating cares, 135 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 

Married to immortal verse, 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce, 

In notes with many a winding bout 
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Of linked sweetness long drawn out, 140 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice. through mazes run- 
ning, | 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony ; 
That Orpheus’ self may heave;his head 
From golden slumber on a bed 146 
Of heaped Elysian flowers, and hear 
Such strains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto to have quite set free - 
His half-regained Eurydice. 150 
These delights if thou canst give, 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 


IL PENSEROSO 


_ Hence, vain deluding Joys, 

The brood of Folly without father 
bred! 

How little you bested, 

Or fill the fixed mind with all your 


toys! 
Dwell in some idle brain, 5 
And fancies fond with gaudy shapes 
possess, 


As thick and numberless 

As the gay motes that people the sun- 
beams, 

Or likest hovering dreams, 

The fickle pensioners of Morpheus’ 
train. 10 


But, hail! thou Goddess sage and holy! 

Hail, divinest Melancholy! 

Whose saintly visage is too bright 

To hit the sense of human sight, 

And therefore to our weaker view 15 

O’erlaid with black, staid Wisdom’s 
hue; 

Black, but such as in esteem 

Prince Memnon’s sister might beseem, 

Or that starred Ethiop queen that 


strove 
To set her beauty’s praise above 20 
The Sea-Nymphs, and their powers 
offended. 


Yet thou art higher far descended: 
Thee bright-haired Vesta long of yore 
To solitary Saturn bore; 

His daughter she; in Saturn’s reign 25 
Such mixture was not held a stain. 
Oft in glimmering bowers and glades 
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He met her, and in secret shades 

Of woody Ida’s inmost grove, 

Whilst yet there was no fear of Jove. 30 
Come; pensive Nun, devout and 

pure, 

Sober, steadfast, and demure, 

All in a robe of darkest grain, 

Flowing with majestic train, 

And sable stole of cypress lawn 35 

Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 

Come; but keep thy wonted state, 

With even step, and musing gait, 

And looks comméreing with the skies, 


Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes: 40 


There, held in holy passion still, 
Forget thyself to marble, till 

With a sad leaden downward east 
Thou fix them on the earth as fast. 
And join with thee calm Peace and 


Quiet, 45 
Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth 
diet, 


And hears the Muses in a ring 

Aye round about Jove’s altar sing; 

And add to these retired Leisure, 49 

That in trim gardens takes his pleas- 
ure ; 

But, first and chiefest, with thee bring 

Him that yon soars on golden wing, 

Guiding the fiery-wheeléd throne, 

The Cherub Contemplation ; 

And the mute Silence hist along, 55 

"Less Philomel will deign a song, 

_In her sweetest saddest plight, 

Smoothing the rugged brow of Night, 

While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke 


Gently o’er the accustomed oak. 60 
Sweet bird, that shunn’st the noise of 
folly, 


Most musical, most melancholy! 
Thee, chauntress, oft the woods among 
I woo, to hear thy even-song ; 


And, missing thee, I walk unseen 65 


On the dry smooth-shaven green, 
To behold the wandering moon, 
Riding near her highest noon, 
Like one that had been led astray 
Through the heaven’s wide pathless 
way, 70 

And oft, as if her head she bowed, 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

Oft, on a plat of rising ground, 
I hear the far-off curfew sound, 
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Over some wide-watered shore, 75 

Swinging slow with sullen roar; 

Or, if the air will not permit, 

Some still removed place will fit, 

Where glowing embers through the 
room 

Teach light to counterfeit a gloom, 80 

Far from all resort of mirth, 

Save the cricket on the hearth, 

Or the bellman’s drowsy charm 

To bless the doors from nightly harm. 

Or let my lamp, at midnight hour, 85 

Be seen in some high lonely tower, 

Where I may oft outwatch the Bear, 

With thrice great Hermes, or unsphere 

The spirit of Plato, to unfold 89 

What worlds or what vast regions hold 

The immortal mind that hath forsook 

Her mansion in this fleshly nook ; 

And of those demons that are found 

In fire, air, flood, or underground, 

Whose power hath a true consent 95 

With planet or with element. 

Sometime let gorgeous Tragedy, 

In sceptred pall come sweeping by, 

Presenting Thebes, or Pelops’ line, 

Or the tale of Troy divine, 100 

Or what (though rare) of later age 

Ennobled hath the buskined stage. 

But, O sad virgin! that thy power 

Might raise Muszeus from his bower ; 

Or bid the soul of Orpheus sing 105 

Such notes as, warbled to the string, 

Drew iron tears down Pluto’s cheek, 

And made Hell grant what love did 
seek ; 

Or call up him that left half-told 

The story of Cambusean bold, 110 

Of Camball, and of Algarsife, 

And who had Canacé to wife 

That owned the virtuous ring and 
glass, 

And of the.wondrous horse of brass 

On which the Tartar king did ride; 115 

And if aught else great bards beside 

In sage and solemn tunes have sung,» 

Of tourneys, and of trophies hung, 

Of forests, and enchantments drear, 

Where more is meant than meets the 


ear. 120 
Thus, Night, oft see me in thy pale 
career, 


Till civil-suited Morn appear, 


THE IDYLL 
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Not tricked and frounced, as she was 
wont 

With the Attic boy to hunt, 

But kerchieft in a comely cloud, —_125 

While rocking winds are piping loud, 

Or ushered with a shower still, 

When the gust hath blown his fill, 

Ending on the rustling leaves, 

With minute-drops from off the eaves. 

And, when the sun begins to fling 131 

His flaring beams, me, Goddess, bring 

To archéd walks of twilight groves, 

And shadows brown, that Sylvan loves, 

Of pine, or monumental oak, 135 

Where the rude axe with heavéd stroke 

Was never heard the nymphs to daunt, 

Or fright them from their hallowed 
haunt. 

There, in close covert, by some brook, 

Where no profaner eye may look, 140 

Hide me from day’s garish eye, 

While the bee with honeyed thigh, 

That at her flowery work doth sing, 

And the waters murmuring, 

With such consort as they keep, 145 

Entice the dewy-feathered Sleep. 

And let some strange mysterious dream 

Wave at his wings, in airy stream 

Of lively portraiture displayed, 

Softly on my eyelids laid; 150 

And, as I wake, sweet music breathe 

Above, about, or underneath, 

Sent by some Spirit to mortals good, 

Or the unseen genius of the wood. 

But let my due feet never fail 155 
To walk the studious cloister’s pale, 
And love the high embowed roof, 
With antique pillars massy-proof, 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light. 160 
There let the pealing organ blow, 

To the full-voiced quire below, 

In service high and anthems clear, 

As may with sweetness, through mine 
ear, 

Dissolve me into ecstasies, 165 

And bring all Heaven before mine eyes. 

And may at last my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage, 
The hairy gown and mossy cell, 

Where I may sit and rightly spell 170 
Of every star that heaven doth shew, 
And every herb that sips the dew, 


Till old experience do attain 

To something like prophetic strain. 
These pleasures, Melancholy, give; 

And I with thee will choose to live. 176 


JOHN DYER 
GRONGAR HILL 


Silent Nymph, with curious eye! 

Who, the purple evening, lie 

On the mountain’s lonely van, 

Beyond the noise of busy man; 

Painting fair the form of things, 5 

While the yellow linnet sings; 

Or the tuneful nightingale 

Charms the forest with her tale; 

Come, with all thy various hues, 

Come, and aid thy sister Muse; 10 

Now while Phebus riding high 

Gives lustre to the land and sky! 

Grongar Hill invites my song, 

Draw the landscape bright and strong; 

Grongar, in whose mossy eells 15 

Sweetly musing Quiet dwells; 

Grongar, in whose silent shade, 

For the modest Muses made, 

So oft I have, the evening still, 

At the fountain of a rill, 20 

Sate upon a flowery bed, 

With my hand beneath my head; 

While strayed my eyes o’er Towy’s 
flood, 

Over mead, and over wood, 

From house to house, from hill to hill, 
Till Contemplation had her fill. 26 
About his chequered sides I wind, 
And. leave his brooks and meads be- 

hind, 
And groves, and grottoes where I lay, 
And vistas shooting beams of day: 30 
Wide and wider spreads the vale, 
As circles on a smooth canal: 
The mountains round—unhappy fate! 
Sooner or later, of all height, 
Withdraw their summits from the 
skies, 35 
And lessen as the others rise: 
Still the prospect wider spreads, 
Adds a thousand woods and meads; 
Still it widens, widens still, 
And sinks the newly-risen hill. 40 
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Now I gain the mountain’s brow, 
What a landscape lies below! 
No clouds, no vapors intervene, 
But the gay, the open scene 
Does the face of nature show, 45 
In all the hues of heaven’s bow! 
And, swelling to embrace the light, 
Spreads around beneath the sight. 
Old castles on the cliffs arise, 
Proudly towering in the skies! 50 
Rushing from the woods, the spires 
Seem from hence ascending fires! 
Half his beams Apollo sheds 
On the yellow mountain-heads! 
Gilds the fleeces of the flocks, 55 
And glitters on the broken rocks! 
Below me trees unnumbered rise, 
Beautiful in various dyes: 
The gloomy pine, the poplar blue, 
The yellow beech, the sable yew, 60 
The slender fir, that taper grows, 
The sturdy oak with broad-spread 
boughs; 
And beyond the purple grove, 
Haunt of Phillis, queen of love! 
Gaudy as the opening dawn, 65 
Lies a long and level lawn 
On which a dark hill, steep and high, 
Holds and charms the wandering eye! 
Deep are his feet in Towy’s flood, 
His sides are clothed with waving 
wood, 70 
And ancient towers crown his brow, 
That cast an awful look below; 
Whose ragged walls the ivy creeps, 
And with her arms from falling keeps; 
So both a safety from the wind 75 
On mutual dependence find. 
"Tis now the raven’s bleak abode; 
"Tis now the apartment of the toad; 
And there the fox securely feeds; 79 
And there the poisonous adder breeds 
Concealed in ruins, moss, and weeds; 
While, ever and anon, there falls 
Huge heaps of hoary mouldered walls. 
Yet time has seen, that lifts the low, 
And level lays the lofty brow, 85 
Has seen this broken pile complete, 
Big with the vanity of state; 
But transient is the smile of fate! 
A little rule, a little sway, 
A sunbeam in a winter’s day, 90 
Is all the proud and mighty have 


Between the cradle and the grave. 
And see the rivers how they run, 
Through woods and meads, in shade 

and suns : 
Sometimes swift, sometimes slow, 95 
Wave succeeding wave, they go 
A various journey to the deep, 
Like human life to endless sleep! 
Thus is nature’s vesture wrought, 
To instruct our wandering thought ; 100 
Thus she dresses green and gay, 
To disperse our cares away. 

Ever charming, ever new, 

When will the landscape tire the view! 
The fountain’s fall, the river’s flow, 105 
The woody valleys, warm and low; 
The windy summit, wild and high, 
Roughly rushing on the sky; 

The pleasant seat, the ruined tower, 
The naked rock, the shady bower; 110 
The town and village, dome and farm, 
Kach gives each a double charm, 

As pearls upon an Atthiop’s arm. 

See, on the mountain’s southern side, 
Where the prospect opens wide, 115 
Where the evening gilds the tide; 
How close and small the hedges lie! 
What streaks of meadows cross the eye! 
A step methinks may pass the stream, 
So little distant dangers seem ; 120 
So we mistake the future’s face, 

Eyed through Hope’s deluding glass; 
As yon summits soft and fair, 

Clad in colors of the air, 

Which to those who journey near, 125 
Barren, brown, and rough appear; 
Still we tread the same coarse way; 
The present’s still a cloudy day. 

O may I with myself agree, 

And never covet what I see: 130 
Content me with an humble shade, 
My passions tamed, my wishes laid; 
For while our wishes wildly roll, 

We banish quiet from the soul: 

"Tis thus the busy beat the air, 135 
And misers gather wealth and care. 

Now, even now, my joys run high, 

As on the mountain-turf I lie; 

While the wanton Zephyr sings, 

And in the vale perfumes his wings; 
While the waters murmur deep; 141 
While the shepherd charms his sheep ; 


| While the birds unbounded fly, 
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And with music fill the sky, 

Now, even now, my joys run high. 145 
Be full, ye courts, be great who will; 

Search for Peace with all your skill: 

Open wide the lofty door, 

Seek her on the marble floor, 

In vain ye search, she is not there; 150 

In vain ye search the domes of Care! 

Grass and flowers Quiet treads, 

On the meads and mountain-heads, 

Along with Pleasure, close allied, — 

Ever by each other’s side: 155 

And often, by the murmuring rill, 

Hears the thrush, while all is still, 

Within the groves of Grongar Hill. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
THE .DESERTED VILLAGE 


Sweet Auburn! loveliest village of the 
plain, 

Where health and plenty cheered the 
laboring swain, 

Where smiling spring its earliest visit 
paid, 

And parting summer’s 
blooms delayed: 

Dear lovely bowers of innocence and 
ease, 5 

Seats of my youth, when every sport 
could please, 

How often have I loitered o’er thy 


lingering 


green, 
Where humble happiness. endeared 
each scene! 
How often have I paused on every 
charm, 


The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 
The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 
The decent church that topped the 


neighboring hill, 12 
The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath 
the shade, 
For talking age and whispering lovers 
made! 
How often have I blessed the coming 
day, 15 
When toil remitting lent its turn to 
play, 
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| And all the village train, from labor 


free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spread- 
ing tree, 

While many a pastime circled in the 
shade, 

The young contending as the old sur- 
veyed ; 20 

And many a gambol frolicked o’er the 
ground, 


And sleights of art and feats of 
strength went round. 
And still, as each repeated pleasure 


tired, 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band 
inspired ; 

The dancing pair that simply oa 
renown, 

By holding out to tire each ie 
down; 

The swain mistrustless of es smutted “ 
face, 

While secret laughter tittered round 
the place ; 

The bashful virgin’s side- long looks of 
love; 

The matron’s glance that would those 
looks reprove: 30 


These were thy charms, sweet villages 
sports like these, 

With sweet succession, taught even toil 
to please: 

These round thy bowers their cheerful 
influence shed: 

These were thy charms—but all these 
charms are fled. 

Sweet smiling village, loveliest of 

the lawn, 35 

Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms 
withdrawn ; 

Amidst thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is 


seen, 
And desolation saddens all thy 
green: 
One only master grasps the whole 
domain, ‘ 
And half a tillage stints thy smiling 
plain. 40 
No more thy glassy brook reflects the 
day, 3 
But, choked with sedges, works its 
weedy way; 


Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 
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The hollow-sounding bittern guards its 
nest ; 

Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing 
flies, 45 

_ And tires ‘their echoes with unvaried 

Cries ; 

Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin 
all, 

And the long grass o’ertops the molder- 
ing wall; 


And, trembling, shrinking from the 
spoiler’s hand, ; 
Far, far away thy children leave the 


land. 50 
Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a 

prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men 
decay : 

Princes and lords may flourish, or may 
fade; 

A breath can make them, as a breath 
has made: 

But a bold peasantry, their country’s 
prides)” 55 

When once destroyed, can never be 
supplied. 


A time there was, ere England’s 
eriefs began, 


When every rood of ground maintained 


- its man; 

For him light labor spread her whole- 
some store, 

Just gave what life required, but gave 
no more: 60 

His best companions, innocence and 
health ; 

And his best riches, ignorance of 
wealth. 


But times are altered; trade’s un- 
feeling train 
Usurp the land and -dispossess the 


swain ; 

Along the lawn, where scattered ham- 
lets rose, 65 

Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp 
repose, | 


And every want to opulence allied, 

And every pang that folly pays to 
pride. 

Those gentle hours that plenty bade to 
bloom, 

Those calm desires that asked but little 
room, 70 
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Those healthful sports that graced the 
peaceful scene, 
Lived in each look, and puighileiod all 


the green ; 

These, far departing, seek a kinder 
shore, 

And rural mirth and manners are no 
more. 

Sweet Auburn! parent of the blissful 

hour, 75 

Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant’s 
power. 


Here, as I take my solitary rounds 
Amidst thy tangling walks and ruined 


erounds, 

And, many a year elapsed, return to 
view 

Where once the cottage stood, the haw- 
thorn grew, 80 

Remembrance wakes with all her busy 
train, 

Swells at my breast, and turns the past 
to pain. 


In all my wanderings round this 
world of care, 

In all my griefs—and God has given 
my share— © 

I still had hopes, my latest hours to 

crown, 85 

Amidst these humble bowers to lay me 

down ; 
To husband out life’s taper at the close, 
And keep the flame from wasting by 


repose : 

I still had hopes, for pride attends us 
still, 

Amidst the swains to show my book- 
learned skill, 90 

Around my fire an evening group to 
draw, 


And tell of all I felt, and all I saw; 
And, as a hare whom hounds and horns 


pursue, 

Pants to the place from whence at first: 
he flew, 

I still had hopes, my long vexations 
past, 95 

Here to return—and die at home at 
last. 

O, blest retirement, friend to life’s 

decline, 

Retreats from care, that never must be 
mine, 
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How happy he who crowns in shades 
like these, 

A youth of labor with an age of ease; 

Who quits a world where strong temp- 
tations try, 101 

And, since ’tis hard to combat, learns 
to fly! 

For him no wretches, born to work and 
weep, 

Explore the mine, or tempt the dan- 
gerous deep; 

No surly porter stands in guilty state, 

To spurn imploring famine from the 
gate ; 106 

But on he moves to meet his latter end, 

Angels around befriending Virtue’s 


friend ; 

Bends to the grave with unperceived 
deeay, 

While opis gently slopes the 

110 

And, all. his prospects brightening to 
the last, 

His heaven commences ere the world be 
past! 


Sweet was the sound, when oft at 
evening’s close 
Up yonder hill the village murmur 


rose. 

There, as I passed with careless steps 
and slow, 115 

The mingling notes came softened from 
below; 

The swain responsive as the milk-maid 
sung, 

The sober herd that lowed to meet their 
young, 

The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the 
pool, 

The playful children just let loose from 
school, 120 


The watch-dog’s voice that bayed the 
whispering wind, 

And the loud laugh that spoke the 
vacant mind ;— 

These all. in sweet confusion sought the 


shade, 

And filled each pause the nightingale 
had made. 

But now the sounds of population 
fail, 

No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the 
gale, 126 
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No busy steps the grass-grown foot- 
way tread, 

For all the bloomy flush of life is fled. 

All but yon widowed, solitary thing, 

That feebly bends beside the plashy 


spring: 130 
She, wretched matron, forced in age, 
for bread, 


To strip the brook with mantling 
cresses spread, 

To pick her wintry faggot from the 
thorn, 

To seek her nightly shed, and weep till 
morn ; 

She only left of all the harmless train, 

The sad historian of the pensive plain. 

Near yonder copse, where once the 

garden smiled, 137 

And still where many a garden flower 
grows wild; 

There, where a few torn shrubs the 
place disclose, 

The village preacher’s modest mansion 


rose. 140 

A man he was to all the country 
dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a 
year ; 

Remote from towns he ran his godly 
race, 


Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to 
change, his place; 
Unpracticed he to fawn, or seek for 


power, 145 
By doctrines fashioned to the varying 
hour ; 
Far other aims his heart had learned 
to prize, 
More skilled to raise the wretched than 
to rise. 
His house was known to all the vagrant 
train ; 
He chid their wanderings, but relieved 
their pain; 150 
The long-remembered beggar was his 
guest, 


Whose beard descending swept his 
aged breast ; 

The ruined spendthrift, now no longer 
proud, 

Claimed kindred there, and had his 
claims allowed ; 


- The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 
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Sat by his fire, and talked the night 
away ; 156 

Wept o’er his wounds, or, tales of sor- 
row done, 


Shouldered his crutch and showed how 
fields were won. 

Pleased with his guests, the good man 
learned to glow, 

And quite forgot their vices in their 


woe; 160 
Careless their merits or their faults to 
scan, 


His pity gave ere charity asc beaha: 
Thus to relieve the wretched was his 
pride, 
And e’en his failings leaned to virtue’s 
side ; 
But in his duty prompt at every call, 
He watched and wept, he prayed and 
felt for all; ;: 166 


And, as a bird each fond endearment 
tries 

To tempt its new-fledged offspring to 
the skies, 

He tried each art, reproved each dull 
delay 

Allured to pvidhter worlds, and led the 
way. 170 

Beside the bed where parting life was 

laid, 

And sorrow, guilt, and-pain, by turns 
dismayed, 

The reverend champion stood. <At his 
control 


Despair and anguish fled the strug- 
gling soul; 

Comfort came down the trembling 
wretch to raise, 175 

And his last faltering accents whis- 
pered praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected 

erace, 

His looks adorned the venerable place; 

Truth from his lips prevailed with 
double sway, 

And fools, who came to scoff, remained 


to pray. 180 
The service past, around the pious 
man, | 
With steady zeal, each honest rustic 
ran ; 
E’en children followed with endearing 
wile, 


And plucked his gown, to share the 
good man’s smile, 

His ready smile a parent’s warmth ex- 
pressed } 185 

Their welfare pleased ied and their 
cares distressed : 

To them his heart, his love, his griefs 
were given, 

But all his serious thoughts had rest in 


heaven. 
As some tall cliff that lifts its awful 
form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway 
leaves the storm, 190 


Though round its breast the rolling 
clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 
Beside yon straggling fence that 
skirts the way, 
With blossomed furze unprofitably gay, 
There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to 


rule, 195 

The village master taught his little 
school. 

A man severe he was, and stern to 
view ; 

I knew him well, and every truant 
knew; 

Well had the boding tremblers learned 
to trace 

The day’s disasters in his jaorning 
face; 200 


Full well they laughed with counter- 
feited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke’ had 


he; 

Full well the busy whisper, circling 
round, 

Conveyed the dismal eng when he 
frowned. 


Yet he was kind, or, if severe in aught, 

The love he bore to learning was in 
fault ; 206 

The village ‘all declared how much he 
knew: 

"Twas certain he could write, and 
cipher too; 

Lands he could measure, terms and 
tides presage, 

And even the story ran that he could 
gauge ; 210 

In arguing, too, the parson owned his 
skill, 
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For e’en though vanquished, he could 
argue still; 

While words of learned length and 
thundering sound 

Amazed the gazing rustics ranged 
around; 

And still they gazed, and still the 
wonder grew, 215 

That one small head could earry all 
he knew. 

But past is all his fame. 

spot 

Where many a time he triumphed, is 
forgot. 

Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head 
on high, 3 

Where once the sign-post caught the 
passing eye, 220 

Low les that house where nut-brown 
draughts inspired, 

Where gray-beard mirth and smiling 
tail retired, 

Where willage statesmen talked with 
looks profound, 

And news much older than their ale 
went round. 

Imagination fondly stoops to trace 225 

The parlor splendors of that festive 
place: 

The white-washed wall, 
sanded floor, 

The varnished clock that clicked behind 
the door ; 

The chest contrived a double debt to 


The very 


the nicely 


pay, 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by 


day ; 230 

The pictures placed for ornament and 
“use, 

The twelve good rules, the royal game 
of goose; . 

The hearth, except when winter chilled 
the day, : 


With aspen boughs and flowers and 
fennel gay; 
While broken tea-cups, wisely kept for 


show, 235 
Ranged o’er the chimney, glistened in 
a row. 
Vain transitory splendors! could not 
all 
Reprieve the tottering mansion from 
its fall? 
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Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more im- 
part 

An hour’s importance to the poor 
man’s heart. 240 

Thither no more the peasant shall re- 
pair 

To sweet oblivion of his daily care; 

No more the farmer’s news, the bar- 


ber’s tale, 

No more the woodman’s ballad shall 
prevail ; 

No more the smith his dusky brow shall 
clear, 245 

Relax his ponderous strength, and lean 
to hear; 

The ‘host himself no longer shall be 
found 

Careful to see the mantling bliss go 
round ; 

Nor the coy maid, half willing to be 
pressed, 


Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the rest. 
Yes! let the rich deride, the proud 


disdain, 251 

These simple blessings of the lowly 
train ; 

To me more dear, congenial to my 
heart, 

One native charm, than all the gloss 
of art; 

Spontaneous joys, where Nature has its 
play, 255 

The soul adopts, and owns their first- 
born sway; 

Lightly they frolic o’er the vacant 
mind, 


Unenvied, unmolested, unconfined. 
But the long pomp, the midnight mas- 


querade, 

With all the freaks of wanton wealth 
arrayed— 260 

In these, ere triflers half their wish ob- 
tain, 

The toiling pleasure sickens into 
pain: 


And, e’en while fashion’s brightest 
arts decoy, 

The heart distrusting asks if this be 
joy. | 

Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen 

who survey 265 

The rich man’s joy increase, the poor’s 
decay, 
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Tis yours to judge, how wide the 


limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land. 
Proud swells the tide with loads of 
freighted ore, 
And shouting Folly hails them from 


her shore ; 270 
Hoards e’en beyond the miser’s wish 
abound, 
And rich men flock from all the world 
around. 


Yet count our gains. This wealth is 
but a name 

That leaves our useful products still 
the same. 


Not so the loss. The man of wealth and 


pride 275 

Takes up a space that many poor sup- 
plied ; 

Space for his lake, his park’s extended 
bounds, 

Space for his horses, equipage, and 
hounds ; 

The robe that wraps his limbs in silken 
sloth 

Has robbed the neighboring. fields of 
half their growth ; 280 


His seat, where solitary sports are seen, 

Indignant spurns the cottage from the 
ereen ; 

Around the world each needful prod- 
uct. flies, 

For all the luxuries the world supplies; 

While thus the land, adorned for pleas- 
ure all, 285 

In barren splendor feebly waits the fall. 

As some fair female, unadorned and 

plain, 

Secure to please while youth netgpeate 
her reign, 

Shights every borrowed charm that 
dress supplies, | 

Nor shares with art the triumph of her 
eyes; 290 

But when those charms are past, for 
charms are frail, 

When time advances, and when lovers 
fail, 

She then shines 
bless, 

In all the glaring impotence of dress. 

Thus fares the land by: luxury — be- 
trayed, 295 


forth, solicitous to 
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In ,nature’s simplest charms. at. first 
arrayed, 

But verging to decline, its splendors 
rise, : 

Its vistas strike, its palaces surprise; 

While, scourged by famine from the 
smiling land, 

The mournful peasant leads his humble 


band, 300 
And while he sinks, without one arm 
to save, 
The country blooms—a garden and a 
erave. 
Where then, ah! where, shall poverty 
reside, 
To ‘scape the pressure. of contiguous 
pride? 
If to some common’s fenceless limits 
strayed, | 305 
He drives his flock to pick the scanty 
blade, 
Those fenceless fields the sons oc wealth 
divide, 
And even the bare-worn common Is de- 
' nied. 
If to the city sped—what peat him 
there? 
To see profusion that he must not 
share ; 310 
To see ten thousand bineful arts com- 
bined 
To pamper luxury and thin man- 
kind ; 
To see those joys the sons of pleasure 
know 
Eixtorted. from his © fellow- ereatutie? S 
woe. 
Here while the courtier glitters in bro- 
cade, rhensis 
There the pale artist plies the sickly 
trade ; 


IIere while the proud their long-drawn 
pomps display, . 

There the black: gibbet glooms beside 
the way. 

The dome where pleasure holds her 
midnight reign, 

Here, richly decked, admits the gor: 


geous train: 320 
Tumultuous grandeur crowds the blaz- 
ing square, 


The rattling chariots clash, the torches 
elare. 
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Sure scenes like these no troubles e’er 
annoy ! 

Sure these denote one universal joy ! 

Are these thy serious thoughts ?—Ah, 


turn thine eyes 325 

Where the poor houseless shivering fe- 
inale lies. 

She once, perhaps, in village plenty 
blest, 

Has wept at tales of innocence dis: 
trest ; 

Her modest looks the cottage might 

~ adorn, 

Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath 
the thorn; 330 

Now lost to all; her friends, her virtue 
fled, 

Near her betrayer’s door she lays her 
head, 


And, pinched with cold, and shrinking 
from the shower, 

With heavy heart deplores that luckless 
hour, 

When idly first, ambitious of the town, 

She left her wheel and robes of country 


brown. 336 | 


Do thine, sweet Auburn, thine, the 
loveliest train, 

Do thy fair tribes participate her pain? 

Even now, perhaps, by cold and hunger 


led, 
At proud men’s doors they ask a little 
bread ! 340 
Ah, no! To distant climes, a dreary 
scene, 
Where half the convex world intrudes 
between, 


Through torrid tracts with fainting 
steps they go, 
Where wild Altama murmurs to their 


woe. 

Far different there from all that 
charmed. before, 345 

The various terrors of that horrid 
shore; — 

Those blazing suns that dart a down- 
ward ray, 


And fiercely shed intolerable day ; 
Those matted woods, where birds for- 
- get to sing, 
But silent bats in drowsy clusters cling ; 
Those poisonous fields with rank luxu- 
riance crowned, 351 
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Where the dark scorpion gathers death 
around, 

Where at each step the stranger fears 
to wake 

The rattling terrors of the vengeful 
snake, 

Where crouching tigers wait their hap- 
less prey, 355 

And savage men more murderous still 
than they; 

While oft in whirls the mad tornado 
flies, 

Mingling the ravaged landscape with 
the skies. 

Far different these from every former - 
scene, 

The cooling brook, the grassy vested 
ereen, 360 

The breezy covert of the warbling 
2Tove, 

That only sheltered thefts of harmless 
love. 


Good Heaven! what sorrows gloohied 
that parting day, 
That called them from their native 
walks away ; 
When the poor exiles, every pleasure 
past, 365 @ 
Hung round the bowers, and fondly 
looked their last, 
And took a long farewell, and wished 


in vain 

For seats like these beyond the western 
main, 

And shuddering still to face the distant 
deep, 

Returned and wept, and still returned 
to weep. 370 

The good old sire the first prepared to 
20 


To new-found worlds and wept for 
others’ woe; 
But for himself, in conscious virtue 


brave, 

He only wished for worlds beyond the 
orave. 

His lovely daughter, lovelier in her 
tears, 375 

The fond companion of his helpless 
years, 

Silent went next, neglectful of her 
charms, 


And left a lover’s for a father’s arms. 
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With louder plaints the mother spoke 
her woes, 
And blest the cot where every pleasure 
rose, 380 
And kist her thoughtless babes with 
many a tear, 
elaspt them close, 
doubly dear, 
Whilst her fond husband strove to lend 
relief 
In all the silent manliness of grief. 
O luxury! thou eurst by. Heaven’s 


And in sorrow 


decree, 385 
How ill exchanged are things like these 
for thee! 


How do thy potions, with insidious joy, 

Diffuse their pleasures only to destroy! 

Kingdoms by thee, to sickly greatness 
gsrown, 

Boast of a florid vigor not their own. 

At every draught more large and large 
they grow, 391 

A bloated mass of rank unwieldy woe; 

Till sapped their strength, and every 
part unsound, 

Down, down they sink, and spread a 
ruin round. 

E’en now the devastation is begun, 
And half the business of destruction 


done ; 396 
E’en now, methinks, as pondering here 
I stand, 


I see the rural virtues leave the land. 

Down where yon anchoring vessel 
spreads the sail, 

That idly waiting flaps with every gale, 

Downward they move, a melancholy 


band, | 401 
Pass from the shore, and darken all the 
strand. 


Contented toil, and hospitable care, 

And kind connubial tenderness, are 
there ; 

And piety with wishes placed above, 405 

And steady loyalty, and faithful love. 

And thou, sweet Poetry, thou loveliest 


maid, 

Still first to fly where sensual joys in- 
vade; 

Unfit, in these degenerate times of 
shame, 

To catch the heart, or strike for honest 
fame; 410 


Dear charming nymph, neglected and 


decried, 

My shame in crowds, my solitary 
pride;1* 

Thou source of all my bliss, and all 
my woe, 


Thou found’st me poor at first, and 
keep ’st me so; 
Thou guide by which the nobler arts 


excel, 415 

Thou nurse of every virtue, fare thee 
well! . 

Farewell, and oh! where’er thy voice 
be tried, 

On Torno’s cliffs, or Pambamareca’s 
side, 

Whether where equinoctial fervors 
clow, 

Or winter wraps the polar world in 
snow, 420 


Still let thy voice, prevailing over time, 
Redress the rigors of the inclement 


clime ; 

Aid slighted truth with thy persuasive 
strain ; 

Teach erring man to spurn the rage of 
gain ; 

Teach him, that states of native 
strength possest, 425 

Though very poor, may still be very 
blest ; 


That trade’s proud empire hastes to 
swift decay, 

As ocean sweeps the labored mole 
away ; 


While self-dependent power can time 
defy, 

As rocks resist the billows and the 
sky. 430 
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THE COTTER’S SATURDAY 
NIGHT 
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Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure: 
Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

—GRAY. 
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My loved, my honored, much re- 
spected friend! 
No mercenary bard his homage 


pays ; 
With. honest pride, I scorn each self- 
ish end, 
My cearest meed, a friend’s esteem 
and praise. 
To you I sing, in simple Scottish 
lays, 5 
The lowly train in life’s sequestered 
scene ; 
The native feelings strong, the 
guileless ways; 
What Aiken in a cottage would have 
been ; 
Ah! though his worth unknown, far 
happier there, I ween! 


November chill blaws loud wi’ angry 
sugh ; * 10 
The short ’ning winter day is near 
a close; 
The miry beasts retreating frae the 
pleugh ; 
The black’ning trains 0’ craws to 
their repose ; 
The toil-worn Cotter frae his la- 
bor goes,— 


This night his weekly moil is at an | 


end,— 15 
Collects his spades, his mattocks 
and his hoes, 
Hoping the morn in ease and rest to 
spend, 
And weary, o’er the moor, his course 
does hameward bend. 


At length his lonely cot appears in 


view, 
Beneath the shelter of an agéd 
cree: 20 


The expectant wee-things, toddlin, 
stacher ? through 
To meet their dad, wi’ flichterin * 
noise and glee. 
His wee bit ingle, blinkin bonilie,* 
His clean hearth-stane, his thrifty 
wifie’s smile, 
The lisping infant, prattling on his 
knee, 25 


1 wail totter ° fluttering 


* fireplace shining attractively 
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Does a’ his weary kiaugh*® and care 
beguile, 

And makes him quite forget his labor 
and his toil. 


Belyve,® the elder bairns come drap- 
ping in, 
At service out, amang the farmers 
roun’; 
Some ca’? the pleugh, some herd, 
some tentie ® rin 30 
A cannie® errand to a neebor 
town: 
Their eldest hope, their Jenny, 
woman grown, 
In youthfu’ bloom, love sparkling in 
her e’e, 
Comes hame; perhaps, to shew a 
braw new gown, 
Or deposite her sair-won penny-fee,’® 
To help her parents dear, if they in 
hardship be. 36 


With joy unfeigned brothers and 
sisters meet, 
And each for other’s weelfare 
kindly spiers : 1 
The social hours, swift-winged, un- 
noticed fleet ; 
Each tells the uncos #7 that he sees 
or hears. 40 
The parents partial, eye their 
hopeful years; 


Anticipation forward points the 
view ; 
The mother, wi’ her needle and her 
sheers, 


Gars auld elaes?? look amaist as 
weel’s the new; 

The father mixes a’ wi’ admonition 

due. 45 


Their master’s and their mistress’s 
command 
The younkers a’ are warned to obey ; 
And mind their labors wi’ an eydent ** 
hand, 
And ne’er, though out 0’ sight, to 
jauk * or play: 


>anxiety ®by and by 7 follow 
Scarefully ° prudent 1 hard-won wages 
41asks wonders “makes old clothes 
4 diligent . * trifle 
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‘‘And O! be sure to fear the Lord 
alway, 50 
And mind your duty, duly, morn 
and night ; | 
Lest in temptation’s path ye gang 
astray, 
Implore His counsel and assisting 
might: 
They never sought in vain that sought 
the Lord aright.’’ 


But hark! a rap comes gently to the 


door ; 55 
Jenny, wha kenst the meaning 0’ 
the same, 
Tells how a neebor lad came o’er the 
moor, | 
To do some errands, and convoy 
her hame. 
The wily mother sees the conscious 
flame 
Sparkle in Jenny’s e’e, and flush her 
cheek ; 60 


With heart-struck anxious care, 
enquires his name, 
While Jenny hafflins? is afraid to 
speak ; 
Weel-pleased the mother hears, it’s nae 
wild worthless rake. 


With kindly welcome Jenny brings 
him ben; ° 
A strappin’ youth, he takes the 
mother’s eye; 65 
Blythe Jenny sees the visit’s no ill 
taen ; 
The father cracks * 
pleughs, and kye.° 
The youngster’s artless heart o’er- 
flows wi’ joy, 
But blate and laithful’,® scaree can 
weel behave; 
The mother, wi’ a woman’s wiles, 
7 can spy 70 
What maks the youth sae bashfu’ 
and sae grave; 
Weel-pleased to think her bairn’s re- 
spected like the lave.’ 


of horses, 


1 who knows 2 half 3 inside 
*chats * cattle 

* bashful and shy 

rest 
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.O happy love! where love like this 1s 


found: 
O heart-felt raptures! bliss be- 
yond.compare! 
I’ve pacéd much this weary, mortal 
round, 75 
And sage experience bids me this 
declare :— 


‘‘Tf Heaven a draught of heavenly 
pleasure spare, 
One cordial in this melancholy vale, 
 ?Tis when a youthful, loving, 
modest pair, 
In other’s arms, breathe out the ten- 
der tale,. 80 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that 
scents the evening gale.”’ 


Is there, in human form, that bears 


a heart, 
A wretch! a villain! lost to love 
and truth! 
That can with studied, sly, ensnaring 
art 
Betray sweet Jenny’s unsuspect- 
ing youth? 85 


Curse on his perjured arts! dis- 
~ sembling, smooth ! 
Are honor, virtue, conscience, all ex- 
iled ? 
Is there no pity, no relenting ruth, 
Points to the parents fondling o’er 
their child, 
Then paints the ruined maid, and their 
distraction wild? 90 


But now the supper crowns their 
simple board, 
The healsome ® parriteh, chief o’ 
Scotia’s food; 
The soupe ° their only hawkie 1° doés 
afford, 
That ’yont the hallan™ snugly 
chows her cood. 
The dame brings forth, in ecompli- 
mental mood, 95 
To grace the lad, her weel-hained 
kebbuck, fell 7° 
And aft he’s prest, and aft he ca’s 
it guid; 
® wholesome ® milk 


™ On the other side.of the wall. 
“ well-ripened cheese, biting - 


10 cow 
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The frugal wifie, garrulous, will tell, 
How ’twas a towmond auld, sin’ lnt 
was 1’ the bell.* 


The chearfu’ supper done, wi’ seri- 


ous face, 100 
They round the ingle form a circle 
wide ; 


The sire turns o’er, wi’ patriarchal 


erace, . 
The big ha’-Bible,ance his father’s 
pride. 
His bonnet reverently is laid aside, 
His lyart haffets ? wearing thin and 
bare ; 105 
Those strains that once did sweet 
in Zion glide, 
He wales* a portion with judicious 


care, 
And, ‘‘Let us worship God!’’ he says, 
with solemn air. 


They chant their artless notes in 
simple guise, 
They tune their hearts, by far the 
noblest aim ; 110 
Perhaps Dundee’s  wild- warbling 
measures rise, 
Or plaintive Martyrs, worthy of 
the name, 
Or noble Elgin beets * the heaven- 
ward flame, 


The sweetest far of Scotia’s holy 


lays: 
Compared with these, Italian trills 
are tame; 115 


The tickled ears no heart-felt rap- 
tures raise ; 
Nae unison hae they with our Creator’s 
praise. 


The priest-like father reads the sa- 
cred page,— 
How Abram was the friend of God 
on high; 
Or Moses bade eternal warfare wage 
With Amalek’s ungracious prog- 


eny ; 121 
Or how the royal Bard did groan- 
ing lie 


1A twelvemonth old, since the flax was in 


bloom. 
2gray side-locks #*selects * kindles 
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Beneath the stroke of Heaven’s 
avenging ire; 
Or Job’s pathetic plaint, and wail- 
ing cry; 
Or rapt Isaiah’s wild, seraphie fire; 
Or other holy Seers that tune the 
sacred lyre. 126 


Perhaps the Christian volume is the 
theme : 
How guiltless blood for guilty man 
was shed; 
How He, who bore in Heaven the 
second name, 
Had not on earth whereon to lay 


His head: 130 
How His first followers and serv- 
ants sped; 


The precepts sage they wrote to 
many a land: 

How he, who lone in Patmos ban- 

ishéd, 

Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand, 

And heard great Bab’lon’s doom pro- 

nounced by Heaven’s com- 

mand. 135 


Then kneeling down to Heaven’s 
Eternal King, 
The saint, the father, and the hus- 
band prays: 
‘‘springs exulting on trium- 
phant wing,’’ 
That thus they all shall meet: in 
future days, 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, 
No more to sigh or shed the bitter 


Hope 


tear, 141 
Together hymning their Creator’s 
praise, 


In such society, yet still more dear; 
While circling Time moves round in an 
eternal sphere. 


Compared with this, how poor Reli- 


eion’s pride, 145 
In all the pomp of method and of 
art ; 
When men display to congregations 
wide 
Devotion’s every grace, except the 
heart, 
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The Power, incensed, the pageant 
will desert, 
The pompous strain, the sacerdotal 


stole ; 150 
But haply, in some cottage far 
apart 


May hear, well-pleased, the language 
of the soul, 

And in His Book of Life the inmates 
poor enroll. 


Then homeward all take off their sev- 


eral way ; 
The youngling cottagers retire to 
rest ; 155 


The parent-pair their secret homage 


pay, 
And proffer up to Heaven the 
warm request, 
That He, who stills the raven’s 
clam’rous nest, 
And decks the lily fair in flowery 


pride, 
Would, in the way His wisdom sees 
the best, 160 


For them and for their little ones | 


provide; 
But chiefly, in their hearts with Grace 
Divine preside. 


From scenes like these old Scotia’s 
grandeur springs, 
That makes her loved at hore re- 
vered abroad: 
Princes and lords are but the Breath 
of kings, 165 
‘‘An honest man’s the noblest 
work of God;’’ 
And ecertes, in fair Virtue’s heay- 
enly road, 
The cottage leaves the palace far be- 
hind ; 
What is a Jordling’ S pomp? a cum- 
brous load, 
Disguising oft the wretch of human 


kind, 170 
Studied in arts of Hell, in wickedness 
refined ! 


O Scotia! my dear, my native soil! 
For whom my warmest wish to 
Heaven is sent! 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustie 
toil 


Be blest with health, and peace, 

and sweet content! 175 

And, O! may Heaven their simple 
lives ,prevent 

From Luxury’s contagion, weak and 


vile! 
Then, howe’er crowns and coronets 
be rent, 
A virtuous populace may rise the 
while, 
And stand a wall of fire around their 
much-loved Isle. 180 


O Thou! who poured the patriotic 
tide : 
That streamed through Wallace’s 
undaunted heart, 
Who dared to, nobly, stem tyrannic 


pride, 
Or nobly die, the second glorious 
part: 
(The patriot’s God, peculiarly 
Thou art, 185 
His friend, inspirer, guardian, and 
reward!) 
O never, never Scotia’s realm de- 
Sert ; 
But still the patriot, and the patriot- 
bard 


In bright succession raise, her orna- 
ment and guard! 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


MICHAEL 
A PASTORAL POEM 


If from the public way you turn 


your steps 

Up the tumultuous brook of Greenhead 
Ghyll, 

You will suppose that with an upright 

path 

Your feet must struggle; in such bold 
ascent 

The pastoral mountains front you face 
to face. 5 

But, courage! for around that boister- 
ous brook 

The mountains have all opened out 
themselves, 
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And made a hidden valley of their 

7 own. 

No habitation can be seen; but they 

Who journey thither find themselves 
alone 10 

With a few sheep, with rocks and 
stones, and kites 

That overhead are sailing in the sky. 

It is in truth an utter solitude; 

Nor should I have made mention of 


this Dell 

But for one object which you might 
pass by, 15 

Might see and notice not. Beside the 
brook 

Appears a straggling heap of unhewn 
stones ! 


And to that simple object appertains 

A story—unenriched with strange 
events, 

Yet not unfit, I deem, for the fireside, 20 


Or for the summer shade. It was the 
first 

Of those domestic tales that spake to 
me 

Of shepherds, dwellers in the valleys, 
men 


Whom I already loved ;—not verily 

For their own sakes, but for the fields 

and hills 25 

was their occupation and 

abode. 

And henee this Tale, while I was yet a 
Boy 

Careless of books, yet having felt the 
power 

Of Nature, by the gentle agency 

Of natural objects, led me on to feel 30 

For passions that were not my own, 
and think 

(At random and imperfectly indeed) 

On man, the heart of man, and human 
life. 

Therefore, although it be a history 

Homely and rude, I will relate the 


Where 


same 35 

For the delight of a few natural 
hearts ; 

And, with yet fonder feeling, for the 
sake 

Of youthful Poets who among these 
hills 


Will be my second self when I am gone. 
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Upon the forest-side in Grasmere 


Vale 40 

There dwelt a Shepherd, Michael was 
his name; 

An old man, stout of heart, and strong 

of limb. 

His bodily frame had been from youth 
to age 

Of an unusual strength: his mind was 
keen, 


Intense, and frugal, apt for all affairs, 
And in his shepherd’s ealling he was 

prompt 46 
And watchful more than ordinary men. 
Hence had he learned the meaning of 


all winds, . 
Of blasts of every tone; and, often- 
times, . 
When others heeded not, he heard the 
South 50 
Make subterraneous music, like the 
noise 


Of bagpipers on distant Highland hills. 
The Shepherd, at such warning, of his 


flock 

Bethought him, and he to himself 
would say, 

‘‘The winds are now devising work for 
me!’’ 55 

And truly, at all times, the storm, that 
drives 

The traveller to a shelter, summoned 
him 


Up to the mountains: he had been alone 


Amid the heart of many thousand 


mists, 

That came to him, and left him, on 
the heights. 60 

So lived he till his eightieth year was 

| past. 

And grossly that man errs, who should 
suppose 

That the green valleys, and the streams 
and rocks, 


Were things indifferent to the Shep- 
herd’s thoughts. 

Fields, where with cheerful spirits he 
had breathed 65 

The common air; hills, which with vig- 
orous step 

He had so often climbed; which had 
impressed 

So many incidents upon his mind 
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Of hardship, skill or courage, joy or 
fear ; 

Which, like a book, preserved the 
memory 70 

Of the dumb animals whom he had 
saved, 

Had fed or ’sheltered, linking to such 
acts 


The certainty of honorable gain; 

Those fields, those hills—what could 
they less ?—had laid 

Strong hold on his affections, were to 
him 75 

A pleasurable feeling of blind love, 

The pleasure which there is in life 


itself, 
His days had not been passed in 
singleness. 
His Helpmate was a comely matron, 
old— 
Though younger than himself full 
twenty years. 80 


She was a woman of a stirring lie, 

Whose heart was in her house: two 
wheels she had 

Of antique form; this large, for spin- 
ning wool; 

That small, for flax; and if one wheel 
had rest, 

It was because the other was at work. 

The Pair had but one inmate in their 
house, 86 

An only Child, who had been born to 
them 

When Michael, telling o’er his years, 
began 

To deem that he was old,—in shep- 
herd’s phrase, 

With one foot in the grave. This only 
Son, 90 

With two brave sheep-dogs tried in 
many a storm, 

The one of an inestimable worth, 

Made all their household. I may truly 
say, . 

That they were as a proverb in the vale 

For endless industry. When day was 


gone, 95 | 


And from their occupations out of 
doors 

The Son and Father were come home, 
even then, 
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Their labor did not cease; unless when 


;hapeds 
Turned to the cleanly supper-board, 
and there, 
Each with a mess of pottage and 
skimmed milk, 100 
Sat round the basket piled with oaten 
cakes, 


And their plain home-made cheese. 
Yet when the meal 

Was ended, Luke (for so the Son was 
named ) 

And his old Father both betook them- 
selves 

To such convenient work as might em- 

ploy 105 

Their pee by the fire-side; perhaps 
to. card - 

Wool for the Housewife’s spindle, or 
repair 

Some injury done to sickle, flail, or 
scythe, 

Or other implement of house or field. 


Down from the ceiling, by the chim- 


ney’s edge, 110 

That in our ancient uncouth country 
style 

With huge and black projection over- 
browed 

Large space beneath, as duly as the 
light 

Of day grew dim the Housewife hung 
a lamp; 


An aged utensil, which had performed 

Service beyond all others of its kind. 116 

Karly at evening did it burn—and late, 

Surviving comrade of uncounted hours, 

Which, going by from year to year, 
had found 

And left the couple neither gay per- 
haps 120 

Nor cheerful, yet with objects and with 
hopes, 

Living a life of eager industry. — 

And now, when Luke had reached his 
eighteenth year, 

There by the light of this old Sissies they 
sate 

Father and Son, while far into the 
night 125 

The aves plied her own peculiar 
work, 
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Making the cottage through the silent 
hours 

Murmur as with the sound of summer 
flies. 

This hight was famous in its neighbor- 
hood, 

And was a public symbol of the life 130 

That thrifty Pair had lived. For, as 
it chanced, 

Their cottage on a plot of rising 


ground 

Stood single, with large prospect, north 
and south, 

High into Easedale, up to Dunmail- 
Raise, 

And westward to the village near the 
lake ; 135 

And from this caneeyet light, so regu- 
lar 


And so far seen, the House itself, by all 

Who dwelt within the limits of the vale, 

Both old and young, was named THE 
EVENING STAR. 


Thus living on through such a length 
: of years, 140 
The Shepherd, if he loved himself, 
must needs 
Have loved his Helpmate; 
Michael’s heart 
This son of his old age was yet more 


but to 


dear— 

Less from instinctive tenderness, the 
same 

Fond spirit that blindly works in the 
blood of all— 145 

Than that a child, more than all other 
cifts 


That earth ean offer to declining man, 

Brings hope with it, and forward-look- 
ing thoughts, 

And stirrings of inquietude, when they 

By tendency of nature needs must fail. 

Exceeding was the love he bare to him, 


His heart and his heart’s joy! For 
oftentimes 152 

Old Michael, while he was a babe in 
arms, 

Had done him female service, not 
alone 


For pastime and delight, as is the use 
Of fathers, but with patient mind en- 
forced 156 
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To acts of tenderness; and he had 
rocked 
His cradle, as with a woman’s gentle 


hand. 


And, in a later time, ere yet the Boy 
Had put on boy’s attire, did Michael 
love, 160 
Albeit of a stern unbending mind, 
To have the Young-one in his sight, 
when he 
Wrought in the field, or on his shep- 
herd’s stool : 
Sate with a fettered sheep before him 


stretched 
Under the large old oak, that near his 
door 165 


Stood single, and, from matchless 
depth of shade, 

Chosen for the Shearér’s covert from 
the sun, 

Thence in our rustic dialect was called 

The CiippInG TREE, a name which yet 


it bears. 7 

There, while they two were sitting in 
the shade, 170 

With others round them, earnest all 
and blithe, 

Would Michael exercise his heart with 
looks 

Of fond correction and reproof be- 
stowed 

Upon the Child, if he disturbed the 
sheep | 

By catching at their legs, or with his 
shouts 175 


Seared them, while they lay still be- 
neath the shears. 


And when by Heaven’s good grace 

the boy grew up 

A healthy Lad, and carried in his cheek 

Two steady roses that were five years 
old; 

Then Michael from a winter coppice 
eut 180 

With his own fbnd a sapling, which 
he hooped 


“With iron, making it throughout in all 


Due requisites a perfect shepherd’s 
staff, 

And gave it to the Boy; wherewith 
equipped 
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He as a watchman oftentimes was 
placed 185 

At gate or gap, to stem or turn the 
flock ; 


And, to his office prematurely called, 
There stood the urchin, as you will 


divine, 

Something between a hindrance and a 
help ; 

And for this cause not always, I be- 
lieve, 190 

Receiving from his Father hire of 
praise ; 


Though nought was left undone which 
staff, or voice, 

Or looks, or threatening gestures, could 
perform. 


But soon as Luke, full ten years old, 
could stand 


Against the mountain blasts; and to 
the heights, 195 

Not fearing toil, nor apne of weary 
ways, 

He with his Father daily went, and 
they 

Were as companions, why should I re- 
late 

That objects which the Shepherd loved 
before 

Were dearer now? that from the Boy 
there came 200 

Feelings and  emanations—things 
which were. 

Light to the sun and music to the 
wind ; 


And that the old Man’s heart seemed 
born again? 


Thus in his Father’s sight the Boy 


erew up: 
And now, when he had reached his 
eighteenth year, 205 


He was his comfort and his daily hope. 


While in this sort the simple house- 
hold lived : 
From day to day, to Michael’s ear there 


came 

Distressful tidings. Long before the 
time 

Of which I speak, the Shepherd had 
been bound 210 


In surety for his brother’s son, a man 


Of an industrious life, and ample 

’ means ; 

But unforeseen misfortunes suddenly 

Had pressed upon him; and old 
Michael now 

Was summoned to discharge the for- 
feiture, 215 

A grievous penalty, but little less 

Than half his substance. This un- 
looked for claim, 

At the first hearing, for a moment took 

More hope out of his life than he sup- 
posed 

That any old man ever could have lost. 

As soon as he had armed himself with 


strength 221 
To look his trouble in the face, it 
seemed 
The Shepherd’s sole resource to sell 
at once 


A portion of his patrimonial fields. 
Such was his first resolve; he thought 


again, 225 

And his heart failed him. ‘‘Isabel,’’ 
said he, 

Two evenings after he had heard the 
news, 

‘*T have been toiling more than seventy 


years, 
And in the open sunshine of God’s love 
Have we all lived; yet if these fields of 


ours 230 
Should pass into a stranger’s hand, I 
think 


That I could not lie quiet in my grave. 

Our lot is a hard lot; the sun himself 

Has scarcely been more diligent than I; 

And I have lived to be a fool at last 235 

To my own family. An evil man 

That was, and made an evil choice, if 
he 

Were false to us; and if he were not 
false, 

There are ten thousand to whom loss 
like this 

Had been no sorrow. I forgive him ;— 
but 240 

"Twere better to be dumb than to talk 
thus. 


When I began, my purpose was to 
speak 
Of remedies and of a cheerful hope. 
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Our Luke shall leave us, Isabel; the 


land 
Shall not go from us, and it shall be 
free ; 245 


He shall possess it, free as is the wind 
That passes over it. We have, thou 


know’st, 

Another kinsman—he will be our 
friend 

In this distress. He is a prosperous 
man, 

Thriving in trade—and Luke to him 
shall go, 250 

And with his kinsman’s help and his 
own thrift : 

He quickly will repair this loss, and 
then 


He may return to us. If here he stay, 
What can be done? Where every one 
is poor, 

What can be gained ?”’ 255 
At this the old Man paused, 

And Isabel sat silent, for her mind 

Was busy, looking back into past times. 

There’s Richard Bateman, thought she 


to herself, 

He was a parish-boy—at the church- 
door 

They made a gathering for him, shil- 
lings, pence, 260 


And halfpennies, wherewith the neigh- 
bors bought 

A basket, which they filled with ped- 
lar’s wares; 

And with this basket on his arm, the 


lad 

Went up to London, found a master 
there, 

Who, out of many, chose the trusty 
boy 265 


To go and overlook his merchandise 

Beyond the seas; where he grew won- 
drous rich, 

And left estates and monies to the 
poor, 

And, at his birthplace, built a chapel, 
floored 

With marble which he sent from for- 
eign lands. 270 

These thoughts, and many others of 
like sort, 

Passed quickly through the mind of 
Isabel, | 
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And her face brightened. The old Man 
was glad, 

And thus resumed :—‘‘ Well, Isabel! 
this scheme 

These two days has been meat and 


drink to me. 275 
Far more than we have lost is left us 
yet. 


—We have enough—lI wish indeed that 
I 


Were younger ;—but this hope is a 


good hope. 

—Make ready Luke’s best garments, of 
the best 

Buy for him more, and let us send him 
forth 280 

To-morrow, or the next day, or to- 
night: 

—If he could go, the Boy should go to- 
night.’ 

Here Michael ceased, and to the fields 

went forth 

With a light heart. The Housewife for 

five days ; 

Was restless morn and night, and all 
day long 285 

Wrought on with her best fingers to 
prepare 

Things needful for the journey of her 
son. 


But Isabel was glad when Sunday came 
To stop her in her work: for, when she 


lay 
By Michael’s side, she through the last 
two nights 290 
Heard him, how he was troubled in his 
sleep: | 
And when they rose at morning she 
could see 


That all his hopes were gone. That 
day at noon 


She said to Luke, while they two by 


themselves 
Were sitting at the door, ‘‘Thou must 
not go: 295 
We have no other Child but thee to 
lose, 


None to remember—do not go away, 

For if thou leave thy Father he will 
die.’’ 

The Youth made answer with a jocund 
voice ; 
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And Isabel, when she had told her 
fears, 300 
Recovered heart. That evening her 


best fare 
Did she bring forth, and all together 
sat 
Like happy people round a Christmas 
fire. 
With daylight Isabel resumed her 
work ; 
And all the ensuing week the house ap- 
peared ; 305 
As cheerful as a grove in Spring: at 
length 
The expected letter from their kinsman 
came, 
With kind assurances that he would 
‘Ou do 


His utmost for the welfare of the Boy: 
To which requests were added that 


forthwith 310 
He might be sent to him. Ten times or 
more 


The letter was read over; Isabel 
Went forth to show it to ‘the neighbors 


round; 

Nor was there at that time on English 
land 

A prouder heart than Luke’s. When 
Isabel 315 

Had to her house returned, the old 
Man said 

‘He shall depart to-morrow.’’. To this 
word 

The Housewife answered, talking much 
of things 

Which, if at such short notice he should 
20, 

Would surely be forgotten. But at 
length 320 

She gave consent, and Michael was at 
ease. 


Near the tumultuous brook of Green- 


head Ghyll, 

In that deep valley, Michael had de- 
signed 

To build a Sheepfold; and, before he 
heard | 


The tidings of his melancholy loss, 325 
For this same purpose he had gathered 


up 
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A heap of stones, which by the stream- 


*  let’s edge 

Lay thrown together, ready for the 
work. 

With Luke that evening thitherward 
he walked: 

And soon as they had reached the 
place he stopped, 330 

And thus the old Man spake to him :— 
**My Son, 

To-morrow thou wilt leave me: with 
full heart % 


I look upon thee, for thou art the same 

That wert a promise to me ere thy 
birth, 334 

And all thy life hast been my daily joy. 

I will relate to thee some little part 

Of our two histories; ’t will do thee 
sood 

When thou art from me, even if I 
should touch 

On things thou canst not know of.— 
After thou 

Tirst cam’st into the world—as oft 


befalls | 340 
To new-born infants—thou didst — 
away 
Two days, and blessings from thy 


Father’s tongue 


Then fell upon thee. Day by day 
passed on, 

And still I loved thee with increasing 
love. 

Never to living ear came. sweeter 
sounds 345 

Than when I heard thee by our own 
fireside 

First uttering, without words, a natu- 
ral tune; 

While thou, a ‘feeding babe, didst in 
thy joy 


Sing at thy Mother’s breast. Month 
followed month, 


And in the open fields my life was 


passed 350 
And on the mountains; else I think 
that thou 


Hadst been brought up upon thy 
Father’s knees. 

But we were playmates, Luke: among 
these hills, 

As well thou knowest, 
and young 


in us the old 
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Have played together, nor with me 


didst thou 355 
Lack any pleasure which a boy can 
know.”’ | 
Luke had a manly heart; but at these 


words 

He sobbed aloud. The 
erasped his hand, 

And said, ‘‘Nay, do not take it so—I 

gee . 

That these are things of which I need 
not speak. — | | 360 

—Even to the utmost I have been to 
thee 

A kind and a good Father: and herein 

I but repay a gift which I myself 

Received at others’ hands; for, though 

: now old 

Beyond the common life of man, I still 

Remember them who loved me in my 
youth. 366 

Both of them sleep together: here they 
lived, 

As all their Forefathers had done; and 
when 

At length their time was come, they 
were not loth 

To give their bodies to the family 
mould. 370 

I wished that thou should’st live the 
life they lived: 

But ’t is a lone time to look back, my 
Son, : 

And see so little gain from threescore 
years. 

These fields were burthened when they 
came to me; 374 

Till I was forty years of age, not more 

Than half of my inheritance was mine. 

I toiled and toiled; God blessed me in 
my work, 

And till these three weeks past the 
land was free. 

—It looks as if it never could endure 

Another Master. Heaven forgive me, 


old Man 


Luke, (|) 380 
If I judge ill for thee, but it seems 
good. 


That thou should’st go.’’ | 
At this the old Man paused; 
Then, pointing to the stones near which 
they stood, 
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‘“‘This was a work for us; and now, 


my Son, 385 
It is a work for me. But, lay one 
stone— 
Here, lay it for me, Luke, with thine 


own hands. 

Nay, Boy, be of good hope ;—we both 
may live 

To see a better day. At eighty-four 

I still am strong and -hale;—do thou 
thy part; 390 

I will do mine.—I will begin again 

With many tasks that were resigned to 
thee: 

Up to the heights, and in among the 

se storms, 
Will I without thee go again, and do 
All works which I was wont to do 


alone, 395 
Before I knew thy face——Heaven bless 
thee, Boy! 


Thy heart these two weeks has been 
beating fast 
With many hopes; it should be so— 


yes—yes— 
I knew that thou could’st never have 
» .& Wish: 
To leave me, Luke: thou hast been 
bound to me 400 
Only by links of love: when thou art 
gone, 


What will be left to us!—But I forget 

My purposes. Lay now the corner- 
stone, 

As I requested ; and hereafter, Luke, 

When thou art gone away, should evil 


men 405 

Be thy companions, think of me, my 
Son, 

And of this moment; hither turn thy 
thoughts, 

And God will strengthen thee: amid all 
fear 

And all temptations, Luke, I pray that 
thou 

May’st bear in mind the life thy 
Fathers lived, 410 


Who, being innocent, did for that cause 


Bestir them in good deeds. Now, fare 
thee well— 

When thou return’st, thou in this place 
wilt see 


Thus, after a short silence, he resumed: » A work which is not here: a covenant 
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"T will be between us; but, whatever 
fate 415 

Befall thee, I shall love thee to the 
last, 

And bear thy memory with me to the 
orave.’’ 


The Shepherd ended here; and Luke 

stooped down, 

And, as his Father had requested, laid 

The first stone’ of the Sheepfold. At 
the sight 420 

The old Man’s grief broke from him; 
to his heart 

He pressed his Son, he kisséd him and 
wept ; 

And to the house together they re- 
turned. 

—Hushed was that House in peace, or 
Seeming peace, 

Ere the night fell:—with morrow’s 
dawn the Boy 425 

Began his journey, and when he had 
reached 

The public way, he put on a bold face; 

And all the neighbors, as he passed 
their doors, 

Came forth with wishes and with fare- 
well prayers, 

That followed him till he was out of 


sight. 430 
A good report did from their Kins- 
man come, 
Of Luke and his well-doing: and the 
Boy 
Wrote loving letters, full of wondrous 
news, 


Which, as the Housewife phrased it, 
were throughout 
‘‘The prettiest letters that were ever 


seen.”’ 435 

Both parents read them with rejoicing 
hearts. 

So, many months passed on: and once 
again 

The Shepherd went about his daily 
work 

With confident and cheerful thoughts; 
and now 

Sometimes when he could find a leisure 
hour 440 

He to that valley took his way, and 
there 


Wrought at the Sheepfold. Meantime 
* Luke began 

To slacken in his duty; and at length 

He in the dissolute city gave himself 

To evil courses: ignominy and shame 

Fell on him, so that he was driven at 
last 446 

To seek a hiding-place beyond the seas. 


There is a comfort in the strength 


of love; 

’"T’ will make a thing endurable, which 
else 

Would overset the brain, or break the 
heart : 450 

I have conversed with more than one 
who well 

Remember the old Man, and what he 
was 

Years after he had heard this heavy 
news. 

His bodily frame had been from youth 
to age 

Of an unusual strength. Among the 
rocks 455 

He went, and still looked up to sun 
and cloud, 

And listened to the wind; and, as be- 
fore, 

Performed all kinds of labor for his 
sheep, 

And for the land, his small inherit- 
ance. 

And to that hollow dell from time to 
time 460 

Did he repair, to build the Fold. of 
which 

His. flock had need. ’T is not forgot- 
ten yet 

The pity which was then in every 
heart ; 

For the old Man—and ’t is believed by 
all 

That many and many a day he thither 
went 465 


And never lifted up a single stone. 


There, by the Sheepfold, sometimes 

was he seen 
Sitting alone, or with his faithful Dog, 
Then old, beside him, lying at his feet. - 
The length of full seven years, from 
time to time, 470 
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He at the building of this Sheepfold 
wrought, 

And left the work unfinished when he 
died. 

Three years, or little more, did Isabel 

Survive her Husband: at her death 
the estate 

Was sold, and went into a stranger’s 
hand. 475 

The Cottage which was named THE 
EVENING STAR 

Is gone—the ploughshare has been 
through the ground 

On which it stood; great changes have 
been wrought 

In all the neighborhood :—yet the oak 


is left : 
That grew beside their door; and the 
remains 480 
Of the unfinished Sheepfold may be 
seen 
Beside the boisterous brook of Green- 
head Ghyll. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 
THE HAMADRYAD 


Rhaicos was born amid the hills where- 


from 

Gnidos, the light of Caria, is dis- 
cerned, 

And small are the white-crested that 
play near, 

And smaller onward are the purple 
waves. 

Thence festal choirs were visible, all 
crowned 5 

With rose and myrtle if they were 
inborn ; 

If from Pandion sprang they, on the 
coast 


Where stern Athené raised her citadel, 
Then olive was intwined with violets 

Clustered in bosses, regular and large. 
For various men wore various coro- 


nals ; in 
But one was their devotion: ’twas to- 
her 
Whose laws all follow, her whose smile 
withdraws 
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The sword from Ares, thunderbolt 
from Zeus; 
And whom in his chill caves the mut- 
able 15 
Of mind, Poseidon, the sea-king, re- 
veres ; 


And whom his brother, stubborn Dis, 
hath prayed 

To turn in pity the averted cheek 

Of her he bore away, with promises, 

Nay, with loud oath before dread Styx 


itself, 20 
To give her daily more and sweeter 
flowers 
Than he made drop from her on 
<< - Kinna’s dell. 
Rhaicos was looking from his 


father’s door 
At the long trains that hastened to the 


town 

From all the valleys, like bright rivu- 
lets 25 

Gurgling with gladness, wave outrun- 
ning wave, 

And thought it hard he might not also 
20 

And offer up one prayer, and press one 
hand, 

He knew not whose. The father called 
him in, 

And said, ‘‘Son Rhaicos! those are idle 
games ; 30 

Long enough I have lived to find them 
so.”’ 

And ere he ended, sighed; as old men 
do 

Always, to think how idle such games 
are. 

‘*T have not yet,’’ thought Rhaicos in 
his heart, 

And wanted proof. 35 


‘‘Suppose thou go and help 
Echeion at the hill, to bark yon oak 
And lop. its branches off, before we 
delve 
About the trunk and ply the root with 
axe: 
This we may do in winter.’’ 
Rhaicos went ; 
For thence he could see farther, and 
see more 40 
Of those who hurried to the city-gate. 
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Keheion he found there, with naked 
arm 

Swart-haired, strong-sinewed, and his 
eyes intent 

Upon the place where first the axe 
should fall: 


He held it upright. ‘‘There are bees 


about, 45 
Or wasps, or hornets,’’ said the cau- 
tious eld, 
‘‘Look sharp, O son of Thallinos!’’ 
The youth 


Inclined his ear, afar, and warily, 

And caverned in his hand. He heard 
a buzz 

At first, and then the sound grew soft 
and clear, 50 

And then divided into what seemed 

| tune, 

And there were words upon it, plain- 
tive words. 

He turned, and said, ‘‘Echeion! do 

not strike 
That tree: it must be hollow; for some 


God 

Speaks from within. Come _ thyself 
near.’’ Again 55 

Both turned toward it: and behold! 
there sat 

Upon the moss below, with her two 
palms b 

Pressing it on each side, a maid in 
form. 

Downeast were her long eyelashes, and 
pale 

Her cheek, but never mountain ash 
displayed 60 


Berries of color like her lip so pure, 

Nor were the anemones about her hair 

Soft, smooth, and wavering, like the 
face beneath. 

‘‘What dost thou here?’’ Echeion, 
half-afraid, 

_Half-angry, cried. She lifted up her 
eyes, 65 

But nothing spake she. Rhaicos drew 
one step 

Backward, for fear came likewise over 
him, 

But not such fear: he panted, gasped, 
drew in 

His breath, and would have turned it 
into words, 
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But could not into one. 
‘“O send away 70 


That sad old man!’’ said she. The old 
man went 
Without a warning from his master’s 
son, 
Glad to escape, for sorely he now 
feared, 
And the axe shone behind him in their 
eyes. 
Hamad. And wouldst thou too shed 
the most innocent 75 
Of blood? no vow demands it; no God 
wills 
The oak to bleed. 
Rhaicos. Who art thou? whence? 
why here? ~~ 
And whither wouldst thou go? Among 
the robed 
In white or saffron, or the hue that 
most 
Resembles dawn or the clear sky, is 
none 80 


Arrayed as thou art. What so beauti- 
ful 

As that gray robe which clings about 
thee close, 


Like moss to stones adhering, leaves to 


trees,— 

Yet lets thy bosom rise and fall in 
turn, 

As, touched by zephyrs, fall and rise 
the boughs 85 


Of graceful platan by the river-side. 
Hamad. Lovest thou well thy fa- 
ther’s house? 


| Khaicos. Indeed 
I love it, well I love it, yet would 
leave 
For thine, where’er it be, my father’s 
house, 
With all the marks upon the door, that 
show 90 
My growth at every birthday since the 
third, 
And all the charms, o’erpowering evil 
eyes, 


My mother nailed for me against my 


bed, 

And the Cydonian bow (which thou 
shalt see) 

Won in my race last spring from 
Eutychos. 95 
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Hamad. Bethink thee what it is to 
leave a home 
Thou never yet hast left, one night, 
one day. 
Rhaicos. No, ’tis not hard to leave 
Tet tig not hard 


To leave, O maiden, that paternal 
home, 

If there be one on earth whom we may 
love 100 

First, last, for ever; one who says that 
she 

Will love for ever too. To say which 
word, 


Only to say it, surely is enough— 
It shows such kindness—if ’twere 
possible 


We at the moment think she anita. 


indeed. 105 
Hamad. Who taught thee all this 
folly at thy age? 
Rhaicos. I have seen lovers and 
have learned to love. 
Hamad. But wilt thou spare the 
tree? 
- Rhaicos. My father wants 
The bark; the tree may hold its place 
awhile. 
Hamad. Awhile! Thy father num- 
bers then my days? 110 
Rhaicos. Are there no others where 
the moss beneath 
Is quite as tufty? Who would send 
thee forth 
Or ask thee why thou tarriest? Is 
thy flock 
Anywhere near? 
Hamad. TI have no flock: I kill 
Nothing that breathes, that stirs, that 


feels the air, 115 
The sun, the dew. Why should the 
beautiful 
(And thou art beautiful) disturb the 
source 


Whence springs all beauty? Hast 


thou never heard 
Of Hamadryads? 
Rhaicos. Heard of them I have: 
Tell me some tale about them. May I 
sit 120 
Beside thy feet? Art thou not tired? 
The herbs 
Are very soft; I will not come too nigh ; 


Do but sit there, nor: tremble so, nor 
doubt. 

Stay, stay an instant: let me first ex- 
plore 

If any acorn of last year be left 125 

Within it; thy thin robe too ill pro- 


tects 

Thy dainty limbs Ream the harm 
one small 

Acorn may do. WHere’s none. An- 
other day 


Trust me; till then let me sit opposite. 
Hamad. I seat me; be thou seated, 
and content. 130 
Rhaicos. O sight for gods! Ye men 
below ! adore 
The Aphrodité. Js she there below? 
Or sits she here before me? as she 


sate 
Before the shepherd on those heights 
that shade 
The Hellespont, and brought. his kin- 
_ dred woe. 135 
Hamad.  Reverence the . higher 


Powers; nor deem amiss 
Of her who pleads to thee, and would 


repay— 

Ask not how much—but very much. 
Rise not: ? 

No, Rhaicos, no! Without the nuptial 
VOW 

Love is unholy. Swear to me that 
none 140 

Of mortal maids shall ever taste thy 
kiss, 

Then take thou mine: then take it, not 
before. 


Rhaicos.. Hearken, all gods above! 
O Aphrodité! 
O Heré! Let my vow be ratified !— 
But wilt thou come into my father’s 
house ? 145 
Hamad. Nay: and of mine I cannot 
give thee part. 


Rhaicos. Where is it? 
Hamad. In this oak. 
Rhaicos. Ay; now begins 
The tale of Hamadryad: tell it 
through. 


Hamad. Pray of thy father never 
to cut down 

My tree; and promise him, as well thou 

mayst, 150 
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That every year he shall receive from 
me 

More honey than will buy him nine fat 
sheep, 

More wax than he will burn to all the 
gods. 

Why fallest thou upon thy face? 
Some thorn 


May scratch it, rash young man! 


Rise up; for shame! 195 
Rhaicos. For shame I cannot rise. 

O pity me! 

I dare not sue for love—but do not 
hate! 

Let me once more behold. thee—not 
once more, 

But many days: let me love on—un- |. 
loved ! 

I aimed too high: on my head the 
bolt 

Falls back, and pierces to the very 
brain. 161 


Hamad. Go—rather go, than make 
me say I love. 


Rhaicos. If happiness is immor- 
tality 
(And whence enjoy it else the gods 
above ?) 


I am immortal too: my vow is heard: 

Hark! on the left—Nay, turn not from 
me now, 166 

I claim my kiss. 

Hamad. Do men take first, then 

claim? 

Do thus the seasons run their course 
with them? 


Her lips were sealed, her head sank 
on his breast. 
"Tis said that laughs were heard within 
the wood:  $500b 
But who should hear them?—and 
whose laughs? and why? 
Savory was the smell, and long past 


noon, 

Thallinos! in thy house; for marjo- 
ram, 

Basil and mint, and thyme and rose- 
mary 

Were epuiiled on the kid’s well 
roasted length, 175 


Awaiting Rhaicos. 
last, 


Home he came at | 
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Not hungry, but pretending hunger 


keen, 
With head and eyes just o’er the maple 
plate. » 
‘‘Thou seest but badly, coming from 
the sun, 
Boy Rhaicos! 1” said the father. ‘That 
oak’s bark 180 
Must have been tough, with little sap 
between ; 


It ought to run: but it and I are old.’’ 
Rhaicos, although each morsel of the 


bread 

Increased by chewing, and the meat 
grew cold. 

And tasteless to his caiote took a 
draught 185 

Of gold-bright wine, which, thirsty as 
he was, 

He thought not of until his father 
filled 


The cup, averring water was amiss, 
But wine had been at all times poured 
on kid, 
It was religion. 
He thus fortified 190 
Said, not quite boldly, and not quite 
abashed, 
‘““Father, that oak is Zeus’s own; that 
oak 
Year after year will bring thee wealth 
from wax 
And honey. There is one who fears 
the gods 
And the gods love . . . that one’ 
(He blushed, nor Sak 195 
What one) 
‘‘Hath promised this, 
and may do more. 
We have not many moons to wait until 
The bees have done their best; if then 


there come 

Nor: wax nov honey, let. the tree ‘be 
hewn.’ 

** Zeus hath nest owed! on thee a prudent 
mind,”’ 200 


Said the elad sire ; 
often there, 

And gather all the honey thou. canst . 
find 

In every crevice, over and above 

What hath been promised; would they 
reckon that?’’ 


‘ ‘but look thou 
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Rhaicos went daily; but the nymph 
as oft 205 
Invisible. To play at love, she knew, 
Stopping its breathings when it 
breathes most soft, 
Is sweeter than to play on any pipe. 
She played on his: she fed upon his 


sighs; 
They pleased her when they gently 
waved her hair, 210 
Cooling the pulses of her purple 
veins, 


And when her absence brought them 
out, they pleased. 

Even among the fondest of them all, 

What mortal or immortal maid is 
more 


Content with giving happiness than 
pain? 215 

One day he was returning from the 
wood 

Despondently. She pitied him, and 
said 

‘Come back!’’ and twined her fingers 
in the hem 

Above his shoulder. Then she led his 
steps 

To a cool rill that ran o’er level 
sand 

Through lentisk and through oleander, 
there 221 

Bathed she his feet, lifting them on 
her lap 

When bathed, and drying them in both 
her hands. 


He dared complain; for those who 
most are loved 
Most dare it; but not harsh was his 


complaint. 225 

‘*O thou inconstant!’’ said he; ‘‘if 
stern law 

Bind thee, or will, stronger than stern- 
est law, 

O, let me know henceforward when to 
hope 


The fruit of love that grows for me 
but here.’’ 
He spake; and plucked it from its 


plant stem. 230 
‘‘Impatient Rhaicos! Why thus inter- 
cept 
The answer I would give? There is a 
bee 
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Whom I have fed, a bee who knows my 
thoughts 

And executes my wishes: I will send 

That messenger. If ever thou art 
false, ; 235 

Drawn by another, own it not, but 
drive 

My bee away: then shall I know my 
fate, 

And—for thou must be wretched— 
weep at thine. 

But often as my heart persuades to lay 

Its cares on thine and throb itself to 
rest, 240 

Expect her with thee, whether it be 
morn 

Or eve, at any time when woods are — 
safe.’’ 


Day after day the Hours beheld 
them blessed, 
And season after season: years had 
past, 
Blest were they still. He who asserts 
that Love 245 
Ever is sated of sweet things, the same 
Sweet things he fretted for in earlier 
days, 
Never, by Zeus! loved he a Hama- 
dryad. 
The nights had now grown longer, 
and perhaps 
The Hamadryads find them lone and 


dull 250 
Among their woods; one did, alas! 
She called 


Her faithful bee: ’twas when all bees 
should sleep, 


And all did sleep but hers. She was 
sent forth 

To bring that light which never wintry 
blast 

Blows out, nor rain nor snow extin- 
guishes, 255 

The light that shines from loving eyes 
upon 

Eyes that love back, till they can see 
no more. 


Rhaicos was sitting at his father’s 
hearth: 

Between them stood the table, not o’er- 
spread 
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With fruits which autumn now pro- 
fusely bore, 260 

Nor anise cakes, nor odorous wine; but 
there 

The draft-board was expanded; at 
which game 


Triumphant sat old Thallinos; the 
son 

Was puzzled, vexed, discomfited, dis- 
traught. 

A buzz was at his ear: up went his 
hand, 265 

And it was heard no longer. The 
poor bee 


Returned (but not until the morn 


shone bright) 
And found the Hamadryad with her 


head 

Upon her aching wrist, and showed 
one wing 

Half-broken off, the other’s meshes 
marred, 270 

And there were bruises which no eye 
could see 


_ Saving a Hamadryad’s. 
At this sight 
Down fell the languid brow, both 
hands fell down, 
A shriek was carried to the ancient 
hall 


Of Thallinos: he heard it not: his 
son 275 

Heard it, and ran forthwith into the 
wood. 

No bark was on the tree, no leaf was 
green, 


The trunk was riven through. From 
that day forth 
Nor word nor whisper soothed his ear, 


nor sound 

Even of insect wing: but loud la- 
ments 

The woodmen and the shepherds | one 
long year 281 


Heard day and night; for Rhaicos 
would not quit 
The solitary place, but moaned and 


died. 


‘Hence milk and honey wonder not, 

O guest, 284 

To find set duly on the hollow 
stone. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
SNOW-BOUND 


A WINTER IDYL 


TO THE MEMORY OF THE HOUSEHOLD 
IT DESCRIBES THIS POEM IS DEDI- 
CATED BY THE AUTHOR 


As the Spirits of Darkness be stronger in 
the dark, so Good Spirits, which be Angels of 
Light, are augmented not only by. the Divine 
light of the Sun, but also by our common 
VVood Fire: and as the Celestial Fire drives 
away dark spirits, so also this our Fire of 
VVood doth the same.—Cor. AGRIPPA, Occult 
Philosophy, Book I. ch. v. 

Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 

Arrives the snow, and, driving o’er the fields, 

Seems nowhere to alight: the whited air 

Hides hills and. woods, 
heaven, 

And veils the farm-house at the garden’s end. 

The a and traveller stopped, the courier’s 


the river and the 


fee 
Delay ed: all friends shut out, the housemates 
sit 


ene the radiant fireplace, enclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 
EMERSON. The Snow Storm. 


The sun that brief December day 
Rose cheerless over hills of gray, 
And, darkly circled, gave at noon 

A sadder light than waning moon. 
Slow tracing down the thickening sky 
Its mute and ominous prophecy, 

A portent seeming less than threat, 
It sank from sight before it set. 


A chill no coat, however stout, 

Of homespun stuff could quite shut 
out, 10 

A hard, dull bitterness of cold, 

That checked, mid-vein, the circling 
race 

Of life-blood in the sharpened face, 

The coming of the snow-storm told. 

The wind blew east; we heard the roar 

Of Ocean on his wintry shore, 

And felt the strong pulse throbbing 
there 

Beat with low rhythm our inland air. 


Meanwhile we aid our nightly chores,— 
Brought in the wood from out of doors, 
Littered the stalls, and from the mows 
Raked down the herd’s- -grass for the 

cows: 22 
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Heard the horse whinnying for his 
corn ; 

And, sharply clashing horn on horn, 

Impatient down the stanchion rows 

The cattle shake their walnut bows; 

While, peering from his early perch 

Upon the seaffold’s pole of birch, 

The cock his erested helmet bent 

And down his qwerulous challenge 
sent. 30 


Unwarmed by any sunset light 

The gray day darkened into night, 

A night made hoary with the swarm 

And whirl-danee of the blinding storm, 

As zigzag, wavering to and fro, 

Crossed and recrossed the wingéd 
snow : 

And ere the early bedtime came, 

The white drift piled the window- 


frame, | 
And through the glass the clothes-line 
posts 39 


Looked in like tall and sheeted chosts. 


So all night long the storm roared on: 

The morning broke without a sun; 

In tiny spherule traced with lines 

Of Nature’s geometric signs, 

In starry flake and pellicle, 

All day the hoary meteor fell; 

And, when the second morning shone, 

We looked upon a world unknown, 

On nothing we could call our own. 

Around the glistening wonder bent 50 

The blue walls of the firmament, 

No cloud above, no earth below,— 

A universe of sky and snow! 

The old familiar sights of ours 

Took marvellous’ shapes; 
domes and towers 

Rose up where sty or corn-erib stood, 

Or garden-wall, or belt of wood; 

A smooth white mound the brush-pile 
showed, 

A fenceless drift what once was road ; 

The bridle-post an old man sat 60 

With loose-flung coat and high cocked 
hat ; 

The well-ecurb had a Chinese roof; 

And even the long sweep, high aloof, 

In its slant splendor, seemed to tell 

Of Pisa’s leaning miracle. 


strange 
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A prompt, decisive man, no breath 
Our father wasted: ‘‘ Boys, a path!’’ 
Well pleased (for when did farmer boy 
Count such a summons less than joy?) 
Our buskins on our feet we drew; 70 
With mittened hands, and caps drawn 
low 
To guard our necks and ears from 
snow, 
We cut the solid whiteness through. 
And, where the drift was deepest, made 
A tunnel walled and overlaid 
With dazzling crystal: we had read 
Of rare Aladdin’s wondrous cave, 
And to our own his name we gave, 
With many a wish the luck were ours 
To test his lamp’s supernal powers. 80 
We reached the barn with merry din, 
And roused the prisoned brutes within. 
The old horse thrust his long head out, 
And grave with wonder gazed about; 
The cock his lusty greeting said, 
And forth his speckled harem led; 
The oxen lashed their tails, and hooked, 
And mild reproach of hunger looked ; 
The hornéd patriarch of the sheep, 89 
Like Egypt’s Amun roused from sleep, 
Shook his sage head with gesture mute, 
And emphasized with stamp of foot. 


All day the gusty north-wind bore 

The loosening drift its breath before; 

Low circling round its southern zone, 

The sun through dazzling snow-mist 
shone. 

No ehurch-bell lent its Christian tone 

To the savage air, no social smoke 

Curled over woods of snow-hung oak. 

A solitude made more intense 100 

By dreary-voicéd elements, 

The shrieking of the mindless wind, 

The moaning tree-boughs swaying 
blind, 

And on the glass the unmeaning beat 

Of ghostly finger-tips of sleet. 

Beyond the cirele of our hearth 

No welcome sound of toil or mirth 

Unbound the spell, and testified 

Of human life and thought outside. 

We minded that the sharpest ear 110 

The buried brooklet could not hear, 

The music of whose liquid lip 

Had been to us companionship, 
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And, in our lonely life, had grown 
To have an almost human tone. 


As night drew on, and, from the crest 
Of wooded knolls that ridged the west, 
The sun, a snow-blown traveller, sank 
From sight beneath the smothering 
bank, 119 
We piled, with care, our nightly stack 
Of wood against the chimney-back,— 
The oaken log, green, huge, and thick, 
And on its top the stout back-stick ; 
The knotty forestick laid apart, 
And filled between with curious art 
The ragged brush; then, hovering 
near, 
We watched the first red blaze appear, 
Heard the sharp crackle, caught the 
cleam 
On whitewashed wall aria 
beam, 
Until the old, rude- ftttwighdd room 130 
Burst, flower- like, into rosy bloom; 
While radiant with a mimic flame 
Outside the sparkling drift became, 
And through the fois boughed lilac- 


sagging 


tree 
Our own warm ait seemed blazing 
free. 
- The erane and pendent trammels 
showed ; 
The Turks’ heads on the andirons 
glowed ; 


While childish fancy, prompt to tell 
The meaning of the miracle, 
Whispered the old rhyme: ‘‘ Under the 
tree, 140 
When fire outdoors burns merrily, 
There the witches are making tea.’ 


The moon above the eastern wood 

Shone at its full; the hill-range stood 

Transfigured in the silver flood, 

Its blown snows flashing cold and keen, 

Dead white, save where some sharp 
ravine | 

Took shadow, or the sombre green 

Of hemlocks turned to pitchy black 

Against the whiteness at their back. 150 

For such a world and such a night 

Most fitting that unwarming light, 

Which only seemed where’er it fell 

To make the coldness visible. 
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Shut in from all the world without, 
We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 
Content to let the north-wind roar 
In baffled rage’at pane and door, 
While the red logs before us beat 
The frost-line back with tropic heat; 
And ever, when a louder blast 161 
Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 
The merrier up ite roaring draught 
The great throat of the chimney 
laughed ; 
The house-dog on his paws outspread 
Laid to the fire his drowsy head, 
The cat’s dark silhouette on the wall 
A couchant tiger’s seemed to fall; 
And, for the winter fireside meet, 
Between the andirons’ straddling feet, 
The mug of cider simmered slow, 171 
The apples sputtered in a row, 
And, close at hand, the basket stood 
With nuts from brown October’s wood. 


What matter how the night behaved? 
What matter how the north-wind 
raved? 
Blow high, blow low, not all its snow 
Could quench our hearth- fire’s ruddy 
glow. 
O Time and Change!—with hair as 
gray 
As was my sire’s that winter day, 180 
How strange it seems, with so much 
gone 
Of life and love, to still live on! 
Ah, brother ! only I and thou 
Are left of all that circle now,—- ~* 
The dear home faces whereupon 
That fitful firelight paled and shone. 
Henceforward, listen as we will, 
The voices of that hearth are still; 
Look where we may, the wide earth 
o’er 
Those lighted faces smile no more. 190 
We tread the paths their feet have 
worn, 
We sit beneath their orchard trees, 
We hear, like them, the hum of bees 
And rustle of the bladed corn; 
We turn the pages that they read, 
Their written words we linger o’er, 


| But in the sun they cast no shade, 


No voice is heard, no sign is made, 
No step is on the conscious floor! 
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Yet Love will dream, and Faith will 
trust 200 
(Since He who knows our need is just) 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we 
must. 
Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his ecypress- 
trees! 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play ! 
Who hath not learned, in hours of 
faith, 
The truth to flesh and sense un- 
known, 
That Life is ever lord of Death, 210 
And Love ean never lose its own! 


We sped the time with stories old, 
Wrought puzzles out, and riddles told, 
Or stammered from our school-book 
lore 
‘‘The Chief of Gambia’s golden shore. ’’ 
How often since, when all the land 
Was clay in Slavery’s shaping hand, 
As if a far-blown trumpet stirred 
The languorous sin-sick air, I heard: 
‘“Does not the voice of reason cry, 220 
Claim the first right which Nature 
gave, 
From the red scourge of bondage fly, 
Nor deign to live a burdened slave!’’ 
Our father rode again his ride 
On Memphremagog’s wooded side; 
Sat down again to moose and samp 
In trapper’s hut and Indian camp ; 
Lived o’er the old idyllic ease 
Beneath St. Francois’ hemlock-trees ; 
Again for him the moonlight shone 230 
On Norman cap and bodiced zone ; 
Again he heard the violin play 
Which led the village dance away. 
And mingled in its merry whirl 
The grandam and the laughing girl. 
Or, nearer home, our steps he led 
Where Salisbury’s level marshes 
spread 
Mile-wide as flies the laden bee; 
Where merry mowers, hale and strong, 
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And round the rocky Isles of Shoals 
The hake-broil on the drift-wood 
coals ; 

The chowder on the sand-beach made, 
Dipped by the hungry, steaming hot, 
With spoons of clam-shell from the pot. 
We heard the tales of witcheraft old, 
And dream and sign and marvel told 
To sleepy listeners as they lay 250 
Stretched idly on the salted hay, 
Adrift along the winding shores, 
When favoring breezes deigned to blow 
The square sail of the gundelow 
And idle lay the useless oars. 


Our mother, while she turned her wheel 
Or run the new-knit stocking-heel, 
Told how the Indian hordes came down 
At midnight on Cocheco town, 
And how her own great-uncle bore 260 
His cruel scalp-mark to fourscore. 
Recalling, in her fitting phrase, 
So rich and picturesque and free 
(The common unrhymed poetry 
Of simple life and country ways), 
The story of her early days,— 
She made us welcome to her home; 
Old hearths grew wide to give us 
| room ; 268 
We stole with her a frightened look 
At the gray wizard’s conjuring-book, 
The fame whereof went far and wide 
Through all the simple country-side ; 
We heard the hawks at twilight play, 
The boat-horn on Piscataqua, 
The loon’s weird laughter far away; 
We fished her little trout-brook, knew 
What flowers in wood and meadow 
rew, | 
What sunny hillsides autumn-brown 
She climbed to shake the ripe nuts 
down, 3 
Saw where in sheltered cove and bay 
The ducks’ black squadron anchored 
lay, 2 281 
And heard the wild-geese calling loud 
Beneath the gray November cloud. 


Then, haply, with a look more grave, 
And soberer tone, some tale she gave 


Swept, scythe on scythe, their swaths | From painful Sewel’s ancient tome, 


along 240 
The low green prairies of the sea. 
We shared the fishing off Boar’s Head, 


| Beloved in every Quaker home, 


Of faith fire-winged by martyrdom, 


1 gondola 
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Or Chalkley’s Journal, old and 
quaint,— | 289 

Gentlest of skippers, rare sea-saint !— 

Who, when the dreary calms prevailed, 

And water-butt and bread-cask failed, 

And eruel, hungry eyes pursued 

His portly presence mad for food, 

With dark hints muttered under 
breath 

Of casting lots for life or death, 

Offered, if Heaven withheld supplies, 

To be himself the sacrifice. 

Then, suddenly, as if to save 

The good man from his living grave, 

A ripple on the water grew, 301 

A school of porpoise flashed in view. 

‘<Take, eat,’’ he said, “‘and be content ; 

These fishes in my stead are sent 

By Him who gave the tangled ram 

To spare the child of Abraham.”’ 


Our unele, innocent of books, 

Was rich in lore of fields and brooks, 
The ancient teachers never dumb 

Of Nature’s unhoused lyceum. 310 
In moons and tides and weather wise, 
He read the clouds as prophecies, 
And foul or fair could well divine, 

By many an occult hint and sign, 
Holding the cunning-warded keys 

To all the woodcraft mysteries ; 
Himself to Nature’s heart so near 
That all her voices in his ear 

Of beast or bird had meanings clear, 
Like Apollonius of old, 320 
Who knew the tales the sparrows told, 
Or Hermes, who interpreted 

What the sage cranes of Nilus said; 

A simple, guileless, childlike man, . 
Content to live where life began; 
Strong only on his native grounds, 
The little world of sights and sounds 
Whose girdle was the parish bounds, 
Whereof his fondly partial pride 

The common features magnified, 330 
As Surrey hills to mountains grew 

In White of Selborne’s loving view,— 
He told how teal and loon he shot, 
And how the eagle’s eggs he got, 

The feats on pond and river done, 

The prodigies of rod and gun; 

Till, warming with the tales he told, 
Forgotten was the outside cold, 


The bitter wind unheeded blew, 
From ripening corn the pigeons flew, 
The partridge drummed 1’ the wood, 
the mink ‘ 341 
Went fishing down the river-brink ; 
In fields with bean or clover gay, 
The woodechuek, like a hermit gray, 
Peered from the doorway of his cell; 
The muskrat plied the mason’s trade, 
And tier by tier his mud-walls laid ; 
And from the shagbark overhead 
The grizzled squirrel dropped his 
shell. 


Next, the dear aunt, whose smile of 
cheer 350 
And voice in dreams I see and hear— 
The sweetest woman ever Fate 
Perverse denied a household mate, 
Who, lonely, homeless, not the less 
Found peace in love’s unselfishness, 
And welcome wheresoe’er she went, 
A calm and gracious element, 
Whose presence seemed the sweet in- 
come 
And womanly atmosphere of home— 
Called up her girlhood memories, 360 
The huskings and the apple-bees, 
The sleigh-rides and the summer sails, © 
Weaving through all the poor details 
And homespun warp of circumstance 
A golden woof-thread of romance. 
For well she kept her genial mood 
And simple faith of maidenhood; 
Before her still a cloud-land lay, 
The mirage loomed across her way ; 
The morning dew, that dries so soon 370 
With others, glistened at her noon; 
Through years of toil and soil and care, 
From glossy tress to thin gray hair, 
All unprofaned she held apart 
The virgin fancies of the heart. 
Be shame to him of woman born 
Who hath for such but thought of 
scorn. 


There, too, our elder sister plied 

Her evening task the stand beside; 

A full, rich nature, free to trust, 380 
Truthful and almost sternly just, 
Impulsive, earnest, prompt to act, 
And make her generous thought a fact, 
Keeping with many a light disguise 
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The secret of self-sacrifice. 
O heart sore-tried ! thou hast the best 
That Heaven itself could give thee,— 


rest, 
Rest from all bitter thoughts and 


things ! 
How many a poor one’s blessing 
went 389 


With thee beneath the low green tent 
Whose curtain never outward swings! 


As one who held herself a part 
Of all she saw, and let her heart 
Against the household bosom lean, 
Upon the motley-braided mat 
Our youngest and our dearest sat, 
Lifting her large, sweet, asking eyes, 
Now bathed in the unfading green 
And holy peace of Paradise. 399 
Oh, looking from some heavenly hill, 
Or from the shade of saintly palms, 
Or silver reach of river calms, 
Do those large eyes behold me still? 
With me one little year ago :— 
The chill weight of the winter snow 
For months upon her grave has lain; 
And now, when summer south-winds 
blow; 
And brier and harebell bloom again, 
I tread the pleasant paths we trod, 
I see the violet-sprinkled sod 410 
_Whereon she leaned, too frail and weak 
The hillside flowers she loved to seek, 
Yet following me where’er I went 
With dark eyes full of love’s content. 
The birds are glad; the brier-rose fills 
The air with sweetness; all the hills 
Stretch green to June’s unclouded sky ; 
But still I wait with ear and eye 
For something gone which should be 


nigh, 

A loss in all familiar things, 420 

In flower that blooms, and bird that 
sings. 

And yet, dear heart! remembering 
thee, | 


Am I not richer than of old 
Safe in thy immortality, 
What change can reach the wealth I 
hold? 
What chance can mar the pearl and 
gold 
Thy love hath left in trust with me? 
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And while in life’s late afternoon, 

Where cool and long the shadows 
grow, 

I walk to meet the night that soon 430 
Shall shape and shadow overflow, 

I cannot feel that thou art far, 

Since near at need the angels are; 

And when the sunset gates unbar, 
Shall I not see thee waiting stand, 

And, white against the evening star, 
The welcome of thy beckoning hand ? 


Brisk wielder of the birch and rule, 

The master of the district school 

Held at the fire his favored place, 440 

Its warm glow lt a laughing face 

I*resh-hued and fair, where scarce ap- 
peared , 

The uncertain prophecy of beard. 

He teased the mitten-blinded eat, 

Played cross-pins on my uncle’s hat, 

Sang songs, and told us what befalls 

In classic Dartmouth’s college halls. 

Born the wild Northern hills among, 

From whence his yeoman father wrung 

By patient toil subsistence secant, — 450 

Not competence and yet not want, 

He early gained the power to pay 

His cheerful, self-reliant way; 

Could. doff at ease his scholar’s gown 


| To peddle wares from town to town; 


Or through the long vacation’s reach 
In lonely lowland districts teach, 
Where all the droll experience found 
At stranger hearths in boarding round, 
The moonlit skater’s keen delight, 460 
The sleigh-drive through the frosty 
night, 
The rustic-party, with its rough 
Accompaniment of blind-man’s-buff, 
And whirling-plate, and forfeits paid, 
His winter task a pastime made. 
Happy the snow-locked homes wherein 
He tuned his merry violin, 
Or played the athlete in the barn, 
Or held the good dame’s winding-yarn, 
Or mirth-provoking versions told — 470 
Of classic legends rare and old, 
Wherein the scenes of Greece and Rome 
Had all the commonplace of home, 
And little seemed at best the odds 
’Twixt Yankee pedlers and old gods; 


| Where Pindus-born Arachthus took 
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The guise of any grist-mill brook, 
And dread Olympus at his will 
Became a huckleberry hill. 


A eareless boy that night he seemed ; 480 
But at his desk he had the look 

And air of one who wisely schemed, 
And hostage from the future took 
In trainéd thought and lore of book. 

Large-brained, clear-eyed, of such as 

he 

Shall Freedom’s young apostles be, 

Who, following in War’s bloody trail, 

Shall every lingering wrong assail ; 

All chains from limb and spirit strike, 

Uplift the black and white alike; 490 

Seatter before their swift advance 

The darkness and the ignorance, 

The pride, the lust, the squalid sloth, 

Which nurtured Treason’s monstrous 

growth, 

Made murder pastime, and the hell 

Of prison-torture possible ; 

The cruel lie of caste refute, 

Old forms remould, and substitute 

For slavery’s lash the freeman’s will, 

For blind routine, wise-handed skill; 

A school-house plant on every hill, 501 

Stretching in radiate nerve-lines thence 

The quick wires of intelligence; 

Till North and South together brought 

Shall own the same electric thought, 

In peace a common flag salute, 

And, side by side in labor’s free 

And unresentful rivalry, 

Harvest the fields wherein they fought. 


Another guest that winter night 510 

Flashed back from lustrous eyes the 
light. 

Unmarked by time, and yet not young, 

The honeyed music of her tongue 

And words of meekness scarcely told 

A nature passionate and bold, 

Strong, self-concentred, spurning 
guide, 

Its milder features dwarfed beside 

Her unbent will’s majestic pride. 

She sat among us, at the best, 

A not unfeared, half-weleome guest, 520 

Rebuking with her cultured phrase 

Our homeliness of words and ways. 

A certain pard-like, treacherous grace 
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“Swayed the lithe limbs and dropped 
the lash, 
Lent the white teeth their dazzling 
fiash ; 
And under low brows, black with 
night, 
Rayed out at times a dangerous 
light ; 
The sharp heat-lightnings of her face 
Presaging ill to him whom Fate 
Condemned to share her love or hate. 
A woman tropical, intense 531 
In thought and act, in soul and sense, 
She blended in a like degree 
The vixen and the devotee, 
Revealing with each freak or feint 
The temper of Petruchio’s Kate, 
The raptures of Siena’s saint. 
Her tapering hand and rounded wrist 
Had facile power to form a fist; 539 
The warm, dark languish of her eyes 
Was never safe from wrath’s surprise. 
Brows saintly calm and lips devout 
Knew every change of scowl and pout; 
And the sweet voice had notes more 
high 
And shrill for social battle-ery. 


Since then what old cathedral town 
Has missed her pilgrim staff and gown, 
What convent-gate has held its lock 
Against the challenge of her knock! 
Through Smyrna’s plague-hushed thor- 
oughfares, 550 
Up sea-set Malta’s rocky stairs, 
Gray olive slopes of hills that hem 
Thy tombs and shrines, Jerusalem, 
Or startling on her desert throne 
The crazy Queen of Lebanon 
With claims fantastic as her own, 
Her tireless feet have held their way; 
And still, unrestful, bowed, and gray, 
She watches under Eastern skies, 
With hope each day renewed and 
fresh, 560 
The Lord’s quick coming in the flesh, 
Whereof she dreams and ptophésies! 


Where’er her troubled path may be, 
The Lord’s sweet pity with her oo | 
The outward wayward life we see, — 
The hidden springs we may not 
know. 
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Nor is it given us to discern 
What threads the fatal sisters spun, 
Through what ancestral years has 
run 
The sorrow with the woman born, — 570 
What forged her cruel chain of moods, 
What set her feet in solitudes, 
And held the love within her mute, 
What mingled madness in the blood, 
A. life-long discord and annoy, 
Water of tears with oil of joy, 
And hid within the folded bud 
Perversities of flower and fruit. 
It is not ours to separate 
The tangled skein of will and fate, 
To show what metes and bounds should 
stand 581 
Upon the soul’s debatable land, 
And between choice and Providence 
Divide the circle of events; 
But He who knows our frame is just, 
Merciful and compassionate, 
And full of sweet assurances 
And hope for all the language is, 
That He remembereth we are dust! 


At last the great logs, crumbling low, 

Send out a dull and duller glow, 591 

The bull’s-eye watch that hung in 
view, 

Ticking its weary circuit through, 

Pointed with mutely warning sign 

Its black hand to the hour of nine. 

That sign the pleasant circle broke: 

My uncle ceased his pipe to smoke, 

Knocked from its bowl the refuse gray, 

And laid it tenderly away; 

Then roused himself to safely cover 600 

The dull red brands with ashes over. 

And while, with care, our mother laid 

The work aside, her steps she stayed 

One moment, seeking to express 

Her grateful sense of happiness 

For food and shelter, warmth and 
health, 

And love’s contentment more than 
wealth, 

With simple wishes (not the weak, 


Vain prayers which no fulfilment 


seek, 
But such as warm the generous heart, 
O’er-prompt to do with Heaven its 
part) 611 


That none might lack, that bitter night, 
For bread and clothing, warmth and 
light. 


Within our beds awhile we heard — 
The wind that round the gables roared, 
With now and then a ruder shock, 
Which made our very bedsteads rock. 
We heard the loosened clapboards 
tossed, 
The board-nails snapping in the frost ; 
And on us, through the unplastered 
wall, 620 
Felt the light sifted snow-flakes fall. 
But sleep stole on, as sleep will do 
When hearts are light and life is new; 
Faint and more faint the murmurs 
grew, 
Till in the summer-land of dreams 
They softened to the sound of streams, 
Low stir of leaves, and dip of oars, 
And lapsing waves on quict shores. 


Next morn we wakened with the shout 
Of merry voices high and clear ; 630 
And saw the teamsters drawing near 
To break the drifted highways out. 
Down the long hillside treading slow 
We saw the half-buried oxen go, 
Shaking the snow from heads uptossed, 
Their straining nostrils white with 
frost. 
Before our door the straggling train 
Drew up, an added team to gain. 
The elders threshed their hands a-cold, 
Passed, with the cider-mug, their 
jokes 640 
From lip to lip; the younger folks 
Down the loose snow-banks, wrestling, 
rolled, 
Then toiled again the cavaleade 
O’er windy hill, through clogged ra- 


vine, 
And woodland paths that wound be- 
tween 
Low drooping pine-boughs winter- 
weighed. 


From every barn a team afoot, 

At every house a new recruit, 

Where, drawn by Nature’s subtlest 
law | 

Haply the watchful young men saw 650 

Sweet doorway pictures of the curls 
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And curious eyes of merry girls, 
Lifting their hands in mock defence 
Against the snow-ball’s comphments, 
And reading in each missive tossed 
The charm with Hden never lost. 


We heard once more the sleigh-bells’ 
sound ; 
And, following where the teamsters 
led, 
The wise old Doctor went his round, 
Just pausing at our door to say, 660 
In the brief autocratic way 
Of one who, prompt at Duty’s call, 
Was free to urge her claim on all, 
That some poor neighbor sick abed 
At night our mother’s aid would need. 
For, one in generous thought and deed, 
What mattered in the sufferer’s sight 
The Quaker matron’s inward light, 
The Doctor’s mail of Calvin’s creed? 
All hearts confess the saints elect 670 
Who, twain in faith, in love agree, 
And melt not in an acid sect 
The Christian pearl of charity! 


So days went on: a week had passed 
Since the great world was heard from 
last. 
The Almanac we studied o’er, 
Read and reread our little store 
Of books and pamphlets, scarce a score; 
One harmless novel, mostly hid 
From younger eyes, a book forbid, 680 
And poetry (or good or bad, 
A single book was all we had), 
Where Ellwood’s meek drab-skirted 
Muse, 
A stranger to the heathen Nine, 
Sang, with a somewhat nasal whine, 
The wars of David and the Jews. 
At last the floundering carrier bore 
The village paper to our door. 
Lo! broadening outward as we read, 
To warmer zones the horizon spread; 
In panoramic length unrolled 691 
We saw the marvels that it told. 
Before us passed the painted Creeks, 
And daft McGregor on his raids 
In Costa Rica’s everglades. 
And up Taygetos winding slow 
Rode Ypsilanti’s Mainote Greeks, 
A Turk’s head at each saddle-bow! 


Welcome to us its week-old news, 

Its corner for the rustic Muse, 700 
Its monthly gauge of snow and rain, 

Its record, mingling in a breath 

The wedding bell and dirge of death: 

Jest, anecdote, and love-lorn tale, 

The latest culprit sent to jail; 

Its hue and ery of stolen and lost, 

Its vendue sales and goods at cost, 
And traffic calling loud for gain. 

We felt the stir of hall and street, 

The pulse of life that round us beat; 

The chill embargo of the snow 711 

Was melted in the genial glow; 

Wide swung again our ice-locked door, 

And all the world was ours once more! 


Clasp, Angel of the backward look 
And folded wings of ashen gray 
And voice of echoes far away, 

The brazen covers of thy book; 

The weird palimpsest old and vast, 719 

Wherein thou hid’st the spectral past; 

Where, closely mingling, pale and glow 

The characters of joy and woe; 

The monographs of outlived years, 

Or smile-illumed or dim with tears, 
Green hills of life that slope to death, 

And haunts of home, whose vistaed 

trees 

Shade off the mournful cypresses 
With the white amaranths under- 

neath. 

Even while I look, I can but heed 
The restless sands’ incessant fall, 730 

Importunate hours that hours succeed, 

Each clamorous with its own sharp 

need, 
And duty keeping pace with all. 

Shut down and clasp the heavy lids; 

I hear again the voice that bids 

The dreamer leave his dream midway 

For larger hopes and graver fears; 

Life greatens in these later years, 

The century’s aloe flowers to-day! 


Yet, haply, in some lull of life, 740 
Some Truce of God which breaks its 
strife, 


The worldling’s eyes shall gather dew, 
Dreaming in throngful city ways 

Of winter joys his boyhood knew; 

And dear and early friends—the few 
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Who yet remain—shall pause to view 
These Flemish pictures of old days; 

Sit with me by the homestead hearth, 

And. stretch the hands of memory 


forth 
To warm them at the wood-fire’s 
blaze! 750 


And thanks untraced to lips unknown 
Shall greet me like the odors blown 
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From unseen meadows newly mown, 

Or lilies floating in some pond, 

Wood-fringed, the wayside gaze be- 
yond ; 

The traveller owns the grateful sense 

Of sweetness near, he knows not 
whence, 

And, pausing, takes with forehead bare 

The benediction of the air. 
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When verse is employed for conveying practical information or moral pre- 
cepts or for explaining ideas, we call it didactic. To give plain instruction 1s 
primarily the purpose of prose, and we therefore find that didactic verse often 
has little to distinguish it from prose except the metrical form. That is, it often 
lacks the qualities of feeling and imagination which are the characteristic 
features of poetry, so that some persons have even questioned the propriety of 
treating this sort of writing as poetry at all. But while didactic verse may be 
quite matter-of-fact in substance and pedestrian in style, there is nothing to 
preclude its substance from being highly serious and its style from being both 
elevated and impassioned. Its several degrees of poetic intensity are represented 
in Latin literature which, as in the case of satiric poetry, furnished the models 
for later European imitation. Horace’s ‘‘ Art of Poetry,’’ which is made up of 
advice to writers on the practice of their craft, is composed in that familiar, 
though carefully polished, style which the poet himself describes as being akin 
to conversation. The ‘‘Georgics’’ of Virgil are a step higher in the poetic scale. 
Though they are concerned outwardly with the practical details of farming, 
these details are poetically transformed through the love of rural sights and 
objects which breathes in the beautiful descriptions. More impressive still is 
the philosophic poem of Lucretius entitled ‘“De Rerum Natura.’’ It explains 
the organization of the world, the place of human hfe in it, and the destiny 
of man, as these things were understood by a follower of the philosophy of 
Epicurus. The large sweep of its thought and the deep emotion, reaching to 
sublimeness, which pervades the work in all its parts, give it a tone like that 
of the greatest things in poetry. When philosophy is, as with Lucretius, more 
than an affair of pure reason, when its truths are felt with passion and uttered 
in the language of the imagination, it may enter the region of purely lyrical 
poetry. A short philosophic poem, like Wordsworth’s ‘‘Lines Above Tintern 
Abbey,’’ can be assigned with equal justice to one division or another according 
as we emphasize the thought explained in the poem or the emotion which enters 
into the poet’s explanation. If, however, we think of this poem as didactic, we 
must recognize that it is on the highest level attained in English poetry of the © 
reflective order. 

Philosophie poetry appears in England early in the seventeenth century in 
such works as Sir John Davies’s ‘‘Nosce Teipsum,”’ but flourishes most, like all 
other branches of didactic verse, in the eighteenth century. The best known 
example is Pope’s ‘‘Essay on Man,’’ a somewhat unimpassioned and not too 
profound exposition of a philosophical religion that was then coming into 
fashion, of which the underlying idea was, ‘‘ Whatever is, is right.’? But it 
contains many striking generalizations on human nature phrased with the 
customary epigrammatic neatness of Pope. In the nineteenth century we have 
Wordsworth’s attempts to elucidate his system of thought in several elaborate 
poems. ‘‘The Excursion’’ is not ordinarily regarded as successful, but ‘‘The 
Prelude,’’ in which he traces the development of his ideas through a series of 
mental conflicts, is of the highest interest as a unique record of the history of a 
poet’s mind and for the inspired beauty of many of its passages. Shelley, 
Browning, Matthew Arnold, and other poets of the nineteenth century wrote 
philosophical poetry, but as their form generally was rather lyric or dramatic 
than expository, these poems are placed in other sections of the book. 

In the eighteenth century the range of didactic poetry was as wide as that 
of prose. There was hardly a subject that was not thought fit for versification. 
The subtle principles of painting or literature, rules on how to take care of 
one’s health, instructions for making cider—everything that was an art or a 
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science or a mechanical practice, everything that pertained to intellectual. in- 
terests or to religious belief or to ordinary conduct, might be made into a poem. 
The result was not generally poetry of a high order, but in some cases valuable 
ideas or curious information got clothed in an attractive form. One may learn 
what readers in the eighteenth century set store by in literature by turning to 
Pope’s ‘‘Essay on Criticism’’ or Akenside’s ‘‘Pleasures of the Imagination.’’ 
One will find at the same time that many of the ideas in those poems have a 
living application. Or if one wants to know how the streets of London looked 
two hundred years ago when the current of humanity was passing through 
them, he will find both amusement and instruction in reading the directions for 
walking in the city given by John Gay in ‘‘ Trivia.’ 

Descriptive verse is very closely akin to didactic. At any rate, when the 
description is methodically built up in a realistic spirit, with an eye to literal 
detail, we have a form of writing which is essentially expository and distinguish- 
able from purely romantic description, in which the emotion of the observer 
counts for much more than the scene he contemplates and the tone of the 
writer is noticeably lyrical. The interest in description was so sharpened in 
the eighteenth century that it practically attained the rank of an independent 
form. Description had not been wanting in earlier poetry, but it had been 
treated as an incidental feature of a larger design, as in Spenser’s ‘‘ Faerie 
Queene’’ or in the Prologue to the ‘‘Canterbury Tales.’’ But in the eighteenth 
century we come to poetry in which it supplies the framework and the chief 
substance of the composition. James Dyer’s ‘‘Grongar Hill’’ is one of the 
most charming pieces of purely descriptive poetry in our language. The faith- 
ful pictures of English landscape which form the central feature in ‘‘The 
Seasons’’ of James Thomson were felt as something new in poetry and gave 
rise to much imitation. The work of Goldsmith and of Cowper abounds in this 
type of landscape painting, and the tradition is continued also by Wordsworth 
and Coleridge and Byron, but with a stronger infusion of intellect and passion 
that carries them into the region of the lyric. 

The poems of Goldsmith and Cowper suggest the necessity of a term that is 
wider than either ‘‘didactice’’ or ‘‘descriptive.’’ If we analyze Cowper’s ‘‘Task”’ 
we will be struck by the great variety of its contents and the informality of 
the poet’s procedure. It has descriptions of natural landscape, scenes of 
country life, pictures of domestic happiness, instructions on the cultivation of 
a garden, and reflections on the corruption of cities. It gives the writer’s 
opinions on governments and politicians, on social institutions, on commerce and 
manufactures, on the state of the poor and on slavery, on the debasing in- 
fluence of war and on cruelty to animals, and it goes to some length in the 
exposition of religious faith. In addition, the poet weaves in passages of 
autobiography and makes frequent reference to his moods and tastes and habits 
of life. The ideas and remarks are linked to one another by the spontaneous 
and irregular processes of mental association and the style is that of intimate 
fireside talk, rising occasionally to eloquence as the feelings are stirred by some 
theme of earnest import. All these features—the miscellaneous matter of the 
reflections, the deliberate and direct intrusion of the writer’s personal ex- 
perience, the informality of the progression and the familiarity of the tone— 
are characteristic of the informal essay in prose, and we therefore shall find it 
difficult to think of a better name for poems like ‘‘The Task’’ than that of 
verse essays. Goldsmith’s ‘‘Deserted Village’’ is of much smaller scope and 
greater unity, but it has a similar blending of descriptive and reflective elements 
steeped in an atmosphere of personal reminiscence. Toward the turn of the’ 
century Samuel Rogers and Thomas Campbell adopted such titles as ‘‘The 
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Pleasures of Memory’’ and ‘‘The Pleasures 6f Hope’’ to give an appearance of 
unity to poems in which they allowed their fancy to rove over a wide and 
various field of human interests. 

It is difficult to find a satisfactory classification for a poem like Byron’s 
‘‘Childe Harold.’’ It sets out to be a narrative but very early abandons this 
attempt. It is filled with descriptions of intense fervor interspersed with out- 
bursts purely lyrical, but these descriptions generally pass over into critical 
reflections on the career of Napoleon and the value of the French Revolution, 
or on the patriotism and love of liberty of the Swiss people, or on the characters 
of Gibbon and Rousseau. It has been properly described as a poetical note book 
in which Byron jotted down whatever observations, feelings, and ideas occurred 
to him as he pursued his travels. When the poet is so unconcerned about his 
structure, the reader need not waste much time in seeking the proper category 
for it, but may content himself with the enjoyment of its substance. 
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DIDACTIC AND GNOMIC VERSE 


JOHN POMFRET 
THE CHOICE 


If Heaven the grateful liberty would 
give, 
That I might choose my method how to 
live ; 
And all those hours propitious fate 
should lend, 

In blissful ease and saitsfaction spend: 
Near some fair town I’d have a private 
seat, | 
Built uniform, not little, nor too great: 
Better, if on a rising ground it stood ; 
On this side fields, on that a neighbor- 


ing wood. 
It should within no other things con- 
tain, 5 


But what are useful, necessary, plain: 

Methinks ’tis nauseous, and I’d ne’er 
endure, 

The needless pomp of gaudy furniture. 

A little garden, gratefultotheeye; 9 

And a cool rivulet run murmuring 
by, 

On whose delicious banks a stately row 

Of shady limes, or sycamores, should 


eTrow. | 

At the end of which a silent study 
placed, . 

Should be with all the noblest authors 
graced : 

Horace and Virgil, in whose mighty 
lines 15 


Immortal wit, and _ solid learning, 
shines ; 

Sharp Juvenal and amorous Ovid too, 

Who all the turns of love’s soft passion 
knew: 

He that with judgment reads his 
charming lines, 

In which strong art with stronger na- 
ture joins, 20 

Must grant his fancy does the best 
excel ; 

His thoughts so tender, and expressed 
so well: 

With all those moderns, men of steady 
sense, 


Eisteemed for learning and for elo- 


quence. 
In some of these, as fancy should ad- 
vise, 25 


I’d always take my morning exercise: 
For sure no minutes bring us more 


content, 
Than those in pleasing useful studies 
spent. 
I’d have a clear and competent es- 
tate, 
That I might live genteelly, but not 
great: 30 


As much as I could moderately spend ; 
A little more, sometimes to oblige a 


friend. 

Nor should the sons of poverty 
repine 

Too much at fortune, they should taste 
of mine; 


And all that objects of true pity were, 
Should be: relieved. with what my 


wants could spare; 36 

For that our Maker has too largely 
given, 

Should be returned in gratitude to 
Heaven. 

A frugal plenty should my table 
spread, 

With healthy, not luxurious, dishes 
fed ; 40 


Enough to satisfy, 
more, 

To feed the stranger, and the neigh- 
boring poor. 

Strong meat indulges vice, and pam- 


and something 


pering food 

Creates diseases, and inflames the 
blood. 

But what’s sufficient to make nature 
strong, 45 

And the bright lamp of life continue 
long, 


I’d freely take, and as I did possess, 
The bounteous Author of my plenty 
bless. 
I’d have a little vault, but always 
stored 
With the best wines each vintage could 
afford. 
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Wine whets the wit, improves its na- 
tive force, 

And gives a pleasant flavor to dis- 
course ; 

By making all our spirits debonair, 

Throws off the lees and sediment of 


are. 

But as the greatest blessing Heaven 
lends 55 

May be debauched, and serve ignoble 
ends; 

So, but too oft, the grape’s refreshing 
juice 

Does many mischievous effects pro- 
duce. 

My house should no such rude disor- 
ders know, 

As from high drinking consequently 
flow ; 60 

Nor would I use what was so kindly 
given, 


To the dishonor of indulgent Heaven. 

If any neighbor came, he should be 
free, 

Used with respect, and not uneasy be, 

In my retreat, or to himself or me. 65 

What freedom, prudence, and right 
reason give, 

All men may with impunity receive: 

But the least swerving from their 
rule’s too much, 

For what’s forbidden us, ’tis death to 


touch. 
That life may be more comfortable 
yet, 70 
And all my joys refined, sincere, and 
great; 
I’d choose two friends, whose company 
would be 


A great advance to my felicity: 

Well-born, of humors suited to my 
own; 

Discreet, and men as well as books 
have known; 75 

Brave, generous, witty, and exactly 
free 

From loose behaviour or formality ; 

Airy and prudent, merry but not 
light ; 

Quick in discerning; and in judging, 
right ; 

Secret they should be, faithful to their 
trust, 80 


In* reasoning cool, strong, temperate, 
and just; 

Obliging, open,, without huffing, brave; 

Brisk in gay talking, and in sober, 
erave ; 

Close in dispute, but not tenacious; 
tried 

By solid reason, and let that decide ; 85 

Not prone to lust, revenge, or envious 


hate; 

Nor busy meddlers with intrigues of 
State ; 

Strangers to slander, and sworn foes to 
spite, 

Not quarrelsome, but stout enough to 
fight ; 

Loyal and pious, friends to Cesar; 
true 90 


As dying martyrs to their Maker too. 

In their society I could not miss 

A permanent, sincere, substantial bliss. 

~ Would bounteous Heaven once more 
indulge, I’d choose 

(For who would so much satisfaction 
lose 95 

As witty nymphs in conversation 
vive?) 

Near some obliging modest fair to 
live: 

For there’s that sweetness in a female 
mind, 

Which in a man’s we cannot hope to 
find ; 

That, by a seeret but.a powerful art, 100 

Winds up the spring of life, and does 


impart 

Fresh, vital heat to the transported 
heart. 

I’d have her reason all her passions 
sway ; 


Kasy in company, in private gay; 

Coy to a fop, to the deserving free; 105 

Still constant to herself, and just to 
me, 

A soul she should have for great ac- 
tions fit; 

Prudence and wisdom to direct her 
wit; 

Courage to look bold danger in the 
face ; 

No fear, but only to be proud or base; 

Quick to advise, by an emergence 
pressed, 111 
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To give good counsel, or to take the 

best. 
I’d have the expression of her 

thoughts be such 

She might not seem reserved, nor talk 
too much: 

That shows a want of judgment and of 
sense ; 115 

More than enough is but impertinence. 

Her conduct regular, her mirth re- 
fined ; 

Civil to strangers, to her neighbors 
kind ; 

Averse to vanity, revenge and pride; 

In all the methods of deceit untried ; 120 

So faithful to her friend, and good to 


all, 

No censure might upon her actions 
fall: 

Then would e’en envy be compelled to 
say 

She goes the least of womankind 
astray. 

To this fair creature I’d sometimes 

retire; 125 

Her conversation would new joys in- 


spire ; 
Give life an edge so keen, no surly care 
Would venture to assault my soul, or 
dare 
Near my retreat to hide one secret 
snare. 
But so divine, so noble a repast 130 
I’d seldom, and with moderation, taste: 
For highest cordials all their virtue 
lose, 
By a too frequent and too bold an use ; 
And what would cheer the spirits in 


distress 134 
Ruins our health when taken to 
excess. 


I’d be concerned in no litigious jar ; 
Beloved by all, not vainly popular. 
Whate’er assistance I had power to 


bring 

To oblige my country, or to serve my 
king, 

Whene’er they called, I’d readily af- 
ford, 140 

My tongue, my pen, my counsel, or my 
sword. 


Lawsuits I’d shun, with as much studi- 
ous care, 


As I would dens where hungry lions 
are ; 

“And rather put up injuries, than be 

A plague to him who’d be a plague to 
me. 145 

I value quiet at a price too great 

To give for my revenge so dear a rate: 

For what do we by all our bustle 
gain, 

But counterfeit delight for real pain? 

If Heaven a date of many years 

would give, 150 

Thus I’d in pleasure, ease, and plenty 


live. 

And as I near approached the verge of 
life, 

Some kind relation (for I’d have no 
wife) 

Should take upon him all my worldly 
care 154 


Whilst I did for a better state prepare. 

Then I’d not be with any trouble 
vexed, 

Nor have the evening of my days per- 
plexed ; 

But by a silent and a peaceful death, 

Without a sigh, resign my aged breath. 

And when committed to the dust, I’d 


have 160 
Few tears, but friendly, dropped into 
my grave; 


Then would my exit so propitious be, 
All men would wish to live and die 
like me. 


ALEXANDER POPE 
AN ESSAY ON CRITICISM 
I 
’Tis hard to say if greater want of skill ° 


Appear in writing or in judging ill; 
But, of the two, less dangerous is the 


offence ~» 

To tire our patience than mislead our 
sense. > 

Some few in that, but numbers err in 
this ; 5 

Ten censure wrong for one who writes 
amiss ; 
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A fool might once himself alone ex- 
pose, 

Now one in verse makes many more in 
prose. 


"Tis with our judgments as our 

watches, none 

Go just alike, yet each believes his own. 

In poets as true genius is but rare, 11 

True taste as seldom is the critic’s 
share; 

Both must alike from heayen derive 
their light, 

These born to judge, as well as those to 


write. 
Let such teach others who themselves 
excel, 15 
And censure freely who have written 
well. 
Authors are partial to their wit, ’tis 
true, 
But are not critics to their judgment 
too? 
Yet, if we look more closely, we shall 
find 
Most have the seeds of judgment in 
their mind: 20 
Nature affords at least a glimmering 


hight ; 
The lines, though touched but faintly, 
are drawn right. 


Put as the slightest sketch, if justly . 


traced, 
fe by il coloring but the more dis- 
\ graced, 
So by false learning is good sense de- 
faced ; 25 
Some are bewildered in the maze of 
schools, 


‘And some made coxcombs nature 
meant but fools. 

In search of wit these lose their com- 
mon sense, 

And then turn critics in their own 
defence: 

Each burns alike, who can or cannot 
write, 30 

Or with a rival’s or an eunuch’s spite. 

All fools have still an itching to deride, 

And fain would be upon the laughing 
side. 

If Mevius scribble in Apollo’s spite, 

There are who judge still worse than 
he can write. 35 
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Some have at first for wits, then 
poets passed, 

Turned critics,next, and proved plain 
fools at last. 

Some neither can for wits nor critics 


pass, 
As heavy mules are neither horse nor | 
ass. 
Those half-learned witlings, numerous 
in our isle, ~ 40 
As half-formed insects on the banks of 
Nile; 
Unfinished things, one knows not what 
to call, 


Their generation’s so equivocal: 
To tell them would a hundred tongues 


require, © 
Or one vain wit’s, that might a hun- 
dred tire. 45 
But you who seek to give and merit 
fame, 
And justly bear a_ critice’s noble 
name, | 
Be sure yourself and your own reach 
to know, — 
How far your genius, taste, and learn- 
ing go; 
Launch not beyond your depth, but be 
disereet, 50 


And mark that point where sense and 
dulness meet. ; 
Nature to all things fixed the limits 
fit, 
And wisely curbed proud man’s pre- 
tending wit. 
As on the land while here the ocean 


gains, 

In other parts it leaves wide sandy 
plains ; 55 

Thus in the soul while memory pre- 
vails, 

The solid power of understanding 
fails; 

Where beams of warm imagination 
play, 


The memory’s soft figures melt away. 

One science only will one genius fit: 60 

So vast is art, so narrow human wit: 

Not only bounded to peculiar arts, 

But oft in those confined to single 
parts. 

Like kings we lose the conquests 
gained before, 
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By vain ambition still to make them 
more: 65 

Kach might his several province well 
command, 

Would all but stoop to what they un- 
derstand. 

Firsi follow nature, and your judg- 

ment frame 

By her just standard, which is still the 
same: 

Unerring nature, still divinely bright, 

One clear, unchanged, and universal 


hght, 71 

Life, force, and beauty, must to all 
impart, 

At once the source, and end, and test 
of art. 

Art from that fund each just supply 
provides, 

Works without show, and without 
pomp presides. 75 

In some, fair body thus the informing 

~  goul 

With spirits feeds, with vigor fills the 
whole; 

Each motion guides, and every nerve 
sustains, 

Itself unseen, but in the effects re- 
mains. 

Some, to whom heaven in wit has been 
profuse, 80 

Want as much more to turn it to its 
use; 

For wit and judgment often are at 
strife, 


ae te meant each other’s aid, like 
man and wife. 

- Tis. more to oulide than spur the 
muse’s steed ; 

Restrain his fury. than provoke his 


speed : 85 
The wingéd courser, like a generous 
horse, 


Shows most true mettle when 
check his course. 
Those rules of old, discovered, not 


you 


devised, 

Are nature still, but nature metho- 
dised ; 

Nature;. like liberty, is but re- 
strained 

By the same laws which first herself 
ordained. 91 
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Hear how learned Greece her useful 
rules indites, 
When to repress, and when indulge our 


flights: 

High on Parnassus’ top her sons she 
showed, 

And pointed out those arduous paths 
they trod; 95 

Held from afar, aloft, the immortal 
prize, 

And urged the rest by equal steps to 
rise. 

Just precepts thus from great exam- 
ples given, 


She drew from them what they derive 
from heaven. 

The generous critic fanned the peels 
fire 100 

And taught the world with reason to 
admire. 

Then criticism the muse’s handmaid 
proved, 

To dress her charms, and make her 
more beloved: 

But following wits from that intention 
strayed: 

Who could not win the mistress, wooed 
the maid; 105 

Against the poets their own arms they 
turned, 

Sure to hate most the men from whom 
they learned. 


So modern ’pothecaries, taught the 
art 

By doctors’ bills? to play the doctor’s 
part, 

Bold in the practice of icinken 
rules, 

Prescribe, apply, and call their mas- 
ters fools. 111 

Some on the leaves of ancient authors 


prey ; 
Nor time nor moths e’er spoiled so 


much as they; 
Some drily plain, without invention’s 


aid, 

Write dull receipts how poems may be 
made ; 115 

These leave the sense, their learning 
to display, 

And those explain the meaning quite 
away. 


1 prescriptions 
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You then whose judgment the right 

course would steer, 

Know wel! each ancient’s proper char- 
acter : 

His fable, subject, scope in every page; 

Religion, country, genius of his age: 121 

Without all these at once before your 
eyes, 

Cavil you may, but never criticise. 


Be Homer’s works your study and | 


delight, 
Read them by day, and meditate by 
night ; 125 


Thence form your, judgment, thence 
your maxims bring, 
And trace the muses upward to their 


spring. 

Still with itself compared, his text 
peruse ; 

And let your comment be the Mantuan 
muse. 

When first young Maro in his bound- 

less mind 130 

A work to outlast immortal Rome de- 
signed, 

Perhaps he seemed above the critic’s 
law, 


And but from nature’s fountain 
scorned to draw: 


But when to examine every part he 


came, 
Nature and Homer were, he found, the 
same, 135 
Convinced, amazed, he checks the bold 
design ; 
And rules as strict his labored work 
confine 


As if the Stagyrite o’erlooked each line. 
Learn hence for ancient rules a just 


esteem ; ¢ 
To copy nature is to copy them. 140 
Some beauties yet no precepts can 
declare, 


For there’s a happiness as well as care. 

Music resembles poetry, in each 

Are nameless graces which no methods 
teach, 

And which a master-hand alone can 
reach, 145 

If, where the rules not far enough ex- 
tend, 

(Since rules were made but to promote 
their end) 


Some lucky license answer to the full 

The intent proposed, that license is a 
rule. 

Thus Pegasus, a nearer way to take, 150 

May boldly deviate from the common 
track. 

Great wits sometimes may gloriously 
offend, 

And rise to faults true critics dare not 
mend ; 

Irom vulgar bounds with brave. dis- 
order part, 

And snateh a grace beyond the reach 
of art, 155 

Which, without passing through the 
judgment, gains 

The heart, and all its end at once at- 


tains. 

In prospects thus some objects please 
our eyes, 

Which out of nature’s common order 
rise, 

The shapeless rock, or hanging preci- 
pice. 160 


But though the ancients thus their 
rules. invade, 

(As kings dispense with laws them- 
selves have made) 


Moderns, beware! or if you must 
offend 

Against the precept, ne’er transgress 
its end; 

Let it be seldom, and compelled by 
need ; . 165 

And have, at least, their precedent to 
plead. 

The eritic else proceeds without re- 
morse, 

Seizes your fame, and puts his laws 
in force. . 


I know there are, to whose presump- 
tuous thoughts 
Those freer beauties, even in them, 


seem faults. 170 
Some figures monstrous and misshaped 
appear, 


Considered singly, or beheld too near, 

Which, but proportioned to their light 
or place, , 

Due distance reconciles to form and 
erace. 

A prudent chief not always must dis- 


play | 175 
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His powers in equal rank and fair 
array, 

But with the occasion and the place 
comply, 

Conceal his force, nay, seem some- 
times to fly. 

Those oft are stratagems which errors 
seem, 


Nor is it Homer nods, but we that 


dream. 180 
Still green with bays each ancient 

altar stands, 

Above the reach of sacrilegious hands; 

Secure from flames, from envy’s fiercer 
rage, 

Destructive war, and all-involving age. 

See from each clime the learned their 
incense bring! 185 

Hear in all tongues consenting pans 
ring! 

In praise so just let every voice be 
joined, 

And fill the general chorus of mankind. 

Hail, bards triumphant! born in hap- 
pier days; 

Immortal heirs of universal praise! 190 

Whose honors with increase of ages 
grow, 

As streams roll down, enlarging as they 
flow ; 

Nations unborn your mighty names 
shall sound, 

And worlds applaud that must not yet 


be found! 
O may some spark of your celestial 
fire, 195 
The last, the meanest of your sons in- 
spire, 


(That on weak wings, from far, pur- 
sues your flights, 
Glows while he reads, but trembles as 


he writes) 
To teach vain wits a science little 
known, 
To admire superior sense, and doubt 
their own. 200 
II 


Of all the causes which conspire to 
blind 
Man’s erring judgment, and misguide 
the mind, 
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What the weak head with strongest 
bias rules, 

Is pride, the never-failing vice of 
fools. 

Whatever nature has in worth denied, 

She gives in large recruits of needless 
pride ; 206 

For as in bodies, thus in souls we find 

What wants in blood and _ spirits, 
swelled with wind: 

Pride, where wit fails, steps in to our 


defence, 

And fills up all the mighty void of 
sense. 210 

If once right reason drives that cloud 
away, 

Truth breaks upon us with resistless 
day. 

Trust not yourself; but your defects 
to know, 

Make use of every friend—and every 
foe. 

A little learning is a dangerous 

thing ; . 215 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian 
spring: 

There shallow draughts intoxicate the 
brain, 


And drinking largely sobers us again. 
Fired at first sight with what the muse 


imparts, 

In fearless youth we tempt the heights 
of arts, 220 

While from the bounded level of our 
mind, 

Short views we take, nor see the lengths 
behind ; 

But more advanced, behold with 


strange surprise 
New distant scenes of endless science 


rise! 
So pleased at first the towering Alps 
we try, 225 


Mount o’er the vales, and seem to 
tread the sky; 

The eternal snows appear already 
passed, 

And the first clouds and mountains 
seem the last: 

But, those attained, we tremble to sur- 


vey 
The growing labors of the lengthened 
way ; 230 
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The increasing prospect tires our wan- 
dering eyes, 
Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps 


arise ! 
A perfect judge will read each work 
of wit 
With the same spirit that its author 
writ: 
Survey the whole, nor seek slight 
faults to find 235 


Where nature moves, 
warms the mind; 

Nor lose, for that malignant dull de- 
hight, 

The generous pleasure to be charmed 
with wit. } 

But in such lays as neither ebb nor 
flow, 

Correctly cold, and regularly low, 240 

That shunning faults, one quiet tenor 


and rapture 


keep 

We Pars blame indeed—but we may 
sleep. 

In wit, as nature, what affects our 
hearts 


Ts not the exactness of peculiar parts; 

’Tis not a lip or eye we beauty eall, 245 

But the joint force and full result of 
all. 

Thus when we view some well-propor- 
tioned dome, 

(The world’s just wonder, and even 
thine, O Rome!) 

No single parts unequally surprise, 

All comes united to the admiring eyes ; 

No monstrous height, or breadth, or 
length, appear ; 251 

The whole at once is bold and regular. 

Whoever thinks a faultless piece to 

see, 

Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er 
shall be. 

In every work regard the writer’s end, 

Since none can compass more than 


they intend ; 256 

And if the means be just, the conduct 
true, 

Applause, in spite of trivial faults, is 
due. 

As men of breeding, sometimes men of 
wit, 

To avoid great errors, must the less 
commit: 260 
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Neglect the rules each verbal critic 
lays, 

For not to know, some trifles is a praise. 

Most critics, fond of some subservient 


art, 

Still make the whole depend upon a 
part: 

They talk of principles, but notions 
prize, 265 


And all to one loved folly sacrifice. 
Once on a time, La Mancha’s knight, 


they say, 
A certain bard encountering on the 
way, 2 
Discoursed in terms as just, with looks 
as sage, 
As e’er could Dennis, of. the Grecian 
stage; 270 
Concluding all were desperate sots and 
fools 
Who durst depart from Aristotle’s 
rules. 
Our author, happy in a judge so 


nice, 

Produced his play, and begged the 
knight’s advice; 

Made him observe the subject and. the 
plot, 275 


ihe manners, passions, unities; what 
not? 

All which exact to rule were brought 
about, 

Were but a combat in the lists left 
out. 


‘What! leave the combat out?’’ ex- 
claims the knight; 
‘‘Yes, or we must renounce the Stagy- 


rite.’’ 280 
‘‘Not so, by heaven! (he answers in a 
rage) 
‘Knights, squires, and steeds, must 


enter on the stage.’’ 
‘<So vast.a throng the stage can ne’er 


contain.’ 
“Then build a new, or act it in a 
iain: < 
Thus erities of less Judgment than 
caprice, 285 
Curious, not knowing, not exact but 


nice, 
Form short ideas, and offend in arts 
(As most in manners) by a love to 
parts. 
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Some to conceit alone their taste con- 


fine, 
And glittering thoughts struck out at 
every line; 290 


Pleased with a work where nothing’s 
just or fit; 

One glaring chaos and wild heap of 
wit. 

Poets, like painters, thus, unskilled to 
trace 

The naked nature and the living grace, 

With gold and jewels cover every part, 

And hide with ornaments their want 
of art. 296 

True wit is nature to advantage 
dressed ; 

What’ oft was thought, but ne’er so 
well expressed ; 

Something whose truth dourdareddy at 
sight we find, 

That gives us back the image of our 
mind. 300 

As shades more sweetly recommend the 
light, 

So modest plainness sets off sprightly 
wit: 

For works may have more wit than 
does them good, 

As bodies perish through excess of 


blood. 
Others for language all their care 

express, . 305 

And value books, as women men, for 
dress: 

Their praise is still,—the style is ex- 
cellent ; 

The sense, they humbly take upon con- 
tent. 


Words are like leaves; and where they 
most abound, 

Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely 
found. 310 

False eloquence, like the prismatic 
class, 

Its gaudy colors spreads on every 
place ; 

The face of nature we no more survey ; 

All glares alike, without distinction 


gay : 
But true expression, like the unchang- 
ing sun, 315 


Clears and improves whata er it shines 
upon ; 


It gilds all objects, but it alters none. 

Expression is the dress of thought, and 
still 

Appears more decent, as more suitable ; 

A vile conceit in pompous words ex- 
pressed 320 

Is like a clown in regal purple 
dressed : 

For different styles with different sub- 
jects sort, 

As several garbs with country, town, 


and court. 

Some by old words to fame have made 
pretence, 

Ancients in phrase, mere moderns in 
their sense ; | 325 

Such labored nothings, in so strange a 
style, 


Amaze the unlearned, and’ make the 
learnéd smile. 

Unlucky as Fungoso in the play, 

These sparks with awkward vanity dis- 


play 
What the fine gentleman wore yester- 
day; 330 


And but so mimic ancient wits at best, 

As apes our grandsires in their dou- 
blets dressed. 

In words, as fashions, the same rule 
will hold; 

Alike fantastic, if too new, or old: 

Be not the first by whom the new are 
tried, 335 

Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 

But most by numbers judge a poet’s 

song, 

And smooth or rough, with them, is 
right or wrong: 

In the bright muse though thousand 
charms conspire, 

Her voice is all these tuneful fools ad- 


mire ; 340 
Who haunt Parnassus but to please 
their ear, 


Not mend their minds; as some to 
church repair, 

Not for the doctrine, but the music 
there. 

These equal syllables alone require, 


Though oft the ear the open vowels 


tire ; 345 
While expletives their feeble aid do 
join, 
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And ten low words oft creep in one 
dull line: 

While they ring round the same un- 
varied chimes, 

With sure returns of still expected 


rhymes; 
Where’er you find ‘‘the cooling west- 
ern breeze,”’ 350 
In the next line, it ‘‘whispers through 
the trees’’: 


If erystal streams ‘ “with pleasing mur- 
murs creep,”’ 

The reader’s threatened (not in vain) 
with ‘‘sleep.”’ 


Then, at the last and only couplet, 


fraught 
With some unmeaning Beek they call 
a thought, 355 


A needless Alexandrine ends the 
song, 

That, like a wounded snake, drags its 
slow length along. 

Leave such to tune their own dull 
rhymes, and know 

What’s roundly smooth, or languish- 
ingly slow; 

And praise the easy vigor of a line 360 

Where Denham’s strength and Wal- 
ler’s sweetness join. 

True ease in writing comes from art, 
not chance, 


As those move easiest who have learned 


to dance. 

"Tis not enough no harshness gives of- 
fence, 

The sound must seem an echo to the 
sense : 365 

Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently 
blows, 


And the smooth stream in smoother 
numbers flows; 

But when loud surges lash the sound- 
ing shore, 

The hoarse rough verse should like the 
torrent roar. 

When Ajax strives some rock’s vast 
weight to throw, 370 

The line, too, labors, and the words 
move slow: 

Not so when swift Camilla scours the 
plain, 

Flies o’er the unbending corn, and 
skims along the main. 
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Hear how Timotheus’ varied lays sur- 


prise, 
And bid alternate passions fall and 
rise ! . 375 


While, at each change, the son of 
Libyan Jove 


Now burns with glory, and then melts 


with love; 

Now his fierce eyes with sparkling fury 
glow, 

Now sighs steal out, and tears begin to 
flow: 

Persians and Greeks like turns of 
nature found, 380 

And the world’s victor stood subdued 
by sound ! 

The power of music all our hearts 
allow, 

And what Timotheus was, is Dryden 
now. 
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ESSAY ON MAN 
Epistuse [| 


Or tHr NATURE AND STATE or MAN 
witH RESPECT TO THE UNIVERSE 


ARGUMENT 


Of man in the abstract.—I. That we can 
judge only with regard to our own system, 
being ignorant of the relations of systems and 
things, ver. 17, ete. II. That man is not to 
be deemed imperfect, but a being suited to 
his place and rank in the creation, agreeable 
to the general order of things, and conform- 
able to ends and relations to him unknown, 
ver. 35, ete. III. That it is partly upon his 
ignorance of future events, and partly upon 
the hope of a future state, that all his hap- 
piness in the present depends, ver. 77, ete. 
IV. The pride of aiming at more knowledge, 
and pretending to more perfection, the cause 
of man’s error and misery. The impiety of 
putting himself in the place of God, and 
judging of the fitness or unfitness, perfection 
or imperfection, justice or injustice, of his 
dispensations, ver. 113, etc. V. The absurdity 
of conceiting himself the final eause of the 
creation, or expecting that perfection in the 
moral world which is not in the natural, ver. 
131, ete. VI. The unreasonableness of his 
complaints against Providence, while on the 
one hand he demands the perfections of the 
angels and on the other the bodily qualifica- 
tions of the brutes; though to possess any of 
the sensitive faculties in a higher degree 
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would render him miserable, ver. 173,. ete. 
VII. That throughout the whole visible world 
an universal order and gradation in the 
sensual and mental faculties is observed, which 
causes a subordination of creature to creature, 
and of all creatures to Man. The gradations 
of sense, instinct, thought, reflection, reason; 
that reason alone countervails all the other 
faculties, ver. 207. VIII. How much farther 
this order and subordination of living crea- 
tures may extend above and below us; were 
any part of which broken, not that part only, 
but the whole connected creation must be 
destroyed, ver. 233. IX. The extravagance, 
madness, and pride of such a desire, ver. 259. 
X. The consequence of all, the absolute sub- 
mission due to Providence, both as to our 
present and future state, ver. 281, ete., to the 
end. 


Awake, my St. John! leave all meaner 
things 

To low ambition and the pride of 
kings. 


Let us, since life can little more supply . 


Than just to look about us and to die, 
Expatiate free o’er all this scene of 


man ; 5 
A mighty maze! but not without a 
plan: 


A wild, where weeds and flowers pro- 
miscuous shoot ; 

Or garden, tempting with forbidden 
fruit. 

Together let us beat this ample field, 


Try what the open, what the covert 
. yield ; 10 
The latent tracts, the giddy heights 
explore 
Of ali who blindly creep or sightless 
soar ; & 
Eye Nature’s walks, shoot folly as it 
3 flies, 
And catch the manners living as they 
rise: 
Laugh where we must, be candid where 
we can, — 15 
But vindicate the ways of God to 
man. 
I. Say first, of God above or man 
below, 
What can we reason but from what we 
know ? 
Of man what see we but his station 
here, 
From which to reason, or to which 
refer ? 20 
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Through worlds unnumbered though 
the God be known, 

"Tis ours to trace him only in our own. 

He, who through vast immensity can 


pierce, 
See worlds on worlds compose one uni- 
verse, 24 


Observe how system into system runs, 

What other planets cirele other suns, 

What varied being peoples every star, 

May tell why Heaven has made us as 
we are. 

But of this frame, the bearings and the 
ties, 

The strong connections, nice depend- 
encies, 30 

Gradations just, has thy pervading soul 

Looked through? or can a part contain 
the whole? 

Is the great chain, that draws all to 


agree, 
And drawn supports, upheld by God 
or thee? 
If. Presumptuous man! the reason 
wouldst thou find, 35 
Why formed so weak, so little, and so 
blind? 
First, if thou canst, the harder reason 
OUeSS, 
Why formed no weaker, blinder, and 
no less? 
Ask of thy mother earth, why oaks are 
made 
Taller or stronger than the weeds they 
shade ? 40 


Or ask of yonder argent fields above, 
Why Jove’s satellites are less than 
Jove? 
Of systems possible, if ’tis confessed 
That wisdom infinite must form the 
best, 44 
Where all must full or not coherent be, 
And all that rises, rise in due degree; 
Then, in the seale of reasoning life, ’tis 


plain 

There must be, somewhere, such a rank 
as man: 

And all the question (wrangle e’er so 
long) 

Is only this,—if God has placed him 
wrong? 50 


Respecting man, whatever wrong we 
eall, 
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May, must be right, as relative to all. 

In human works, though labored on 
with pain, 

A. thousand movements scarce one pur- 


pose gain; 
In God’s, one single can its end pro- 
duce ; 55 


Yet serves to second too some other use. 
So man, who here seems principal 


alone, 

Perhaps acts second to some sphere 
unknown, 

Touches some wheel, or SAY to some 
goal ; 


Tis but a part we see, and not a whole. 
When the proud steed shall know 
| why man restrains 61 
His fiery course, or drives him o’er the 
plains ; 
When the dull ox, why now he breaks 
the clod, 
Is now a victim, and now Egypt’s god: 
Then shall man’s pride and dullness 
comprehend 65 
His actions’, passions’, being’s, use and 
end ; 
Why doing, suffering, checked, 
pelled; and why 
This hour a slave, the next a deity. 
Then say not man’s. imperfect, 
Heaven in fault; 
Say rather, man’s as perfect as he 
ought: 70 
His knowledge measured to his state 
- and place, 
His time a moment, and a point his 
space. 
If to be perfect in a certain sphere, 
What matter soon or late, or here or 
there? 
The blest to-day is as completely so 75 
As who began a thousand years ago. 
III. Heaven from all creatures 
hides the book of fate, 
All but the page prescribed, their 
present state: 
From brutes what men, from men what 
spirits know: 
Or who could suffer being here below ? 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to- 
day, 81 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and 


play? 


im- 
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Pleased to the last, he crops the flowery 


food, 

And licks the hand just. raised to shed 
his blood. 

O blindness to the future! kindly 
given, 85 

That each may fill the circle marked 
by Heaven: 


Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow fall, 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurled, 

And now a bubble burst, and now a 
world. 90 

Hope humbly then; with trembling 

pinions soar ; 

Wait the great teacher Death, and God 


adore. 

What future bliss He gives not thee to 
know, 

But gives that hope to be thy blessing 
now. 

Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast : 95 


Man never is, but always to be, blest. 
The soul, uneasy and confined from 
home, 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come. 
Lo, the poor Indian! whose untu- 
tored mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the 


wind; 100 
His soul proud science never taught to 
stray 


Far as the solar walk or milky way; ; 

Yet simple nature to his hope has 
given, 

Behind the cloud-topped hill, an hum- 
bler Heaven ; 

Some safer world in depths of woods 


embraced, 105 
Some happier island in the watery 
waste, 


Where slaves once more their native 
land behold, 

No fiends torment, no Chiswane thirst 
for gold. 

To be, contents his natural desire; 

He asks no angel’s wing, no seraph’s 
fire ; 110 

But thinks, admitted to that equal 


sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him com- 
pany. 
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IV. Go, wiser thou! and, 
scale of sense 

Weigh thy opinion against Providence ; 

Call imperfection what thou fanciest 


in thy 


such ; 115 

Say, here he gives too little, there too 
much ; 

Destroy all creatures for thy sport or 
gust, 

Yet ery, if man’s unhappy, God’ Ss un- 
just ; 

If man alone engross not Heaven’s 
high eare, 

Alone made perfect here, immortal 
there, 120 

Snatch from his hand the balance and 
the rod, 


Re-judge his justice, be the god of God. 

In pride, in reasoning pride, our error 
lies ; 

All quit their sphere, and rush into the 
skies. 

Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes, 

Men would be angels, angels would be 
gods. 126 

Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell, 

Aspiring to be angels, men rebel: 

And who but wishes to invert the 
laws 

Of order, sins against the Eternal 
Cause. 130 

V. Ask for what end the heavenly 

bodies shine, 

Earth for whose use?—Pride answers, 
‘¢ Tis for mine: 

For me kind nature wakes her genial 
power, 

Suckles each herb, and spreads out 
every flower ; 


Annual for me the grape, the rose 


renew 135 

The juice nectareous and the balmy 
dew; 

For me the mine a thousand +eagures 
brings; 

For me health eushes from a thousand 
springs ; 

Seas roll to waft me, suns to light me 
rise ; 

My footstool earth, my canopy the 
skies.’’ 140 


But errs not Nature from this 
gracious end, 


From burning suns when livid deaths 
descend, 

When earthquakes swallow, or when 
tempests sweep 

Towns’ to one grave, whole nations to 


the deep? 

‘‘No”’ (’tis replied), ‘‘the first Al- 
mighty Cause 145 

Acts not by partial, but by general 
laws; 

The exceptions few ; some change, since 
all began: 

And what created perfect ?’’—Why 
then man? 


If the great end be human happiness, 
Then nature deviates ; and can man do 


less ? 150 

As much that end a constant course 
requires 

Of showers and sunshine, as of man’s 
desires ; 

As much eternal springs, and cloudless 
skies, 

As men forever temperate, calm, and 
wise. 

If plagues or earthquakes break not 
Heaven’s design, 155 


Why then a Borgia or a Catiline? 

Who knows but He, whose hand the 
hghtning forms, 

Who heaves old ocean, and who wings 
the storms ; 


Pours fieree ambition in a Cesar’s 
mind, 

Or turns young Ammon loose to 
scourge mankind? 160 


From pride, from pride, our very rea- 
soning springs. 

Account for moral as for natural 
things: 

Why charge we Heaven in those, in 
these acquit? 

In both, to reason right is to submit. 

Better for us, perhaps, it might ap- 


pear, 165 
Were there all harmony, all virtue 
here; 


That never air or ocean felt the wind, 

That never passion discomposed the 
mind. 

But all subsists by elemental strife ; 

And passions are the elements ‘of 
life. 
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The general order, since the whole be- 
gan, 171 
Is kept in nature, and is kept in man. 
VI. What would this man? Now 
| upward will he soar, 
And little less than angel, would be 
more; 


Now looking downwards, just as 
erieved appears 175 
To want the strength of bulls, the fur 


of bears. 
Made for his use all creatures if he call, 
Say what their use, had he the powers 


of all? 
Nature to these, without profusion 
kind, 
The proper organs, proper powers as- 
signed ; 180 
Each seeming want compensated of 
course, | 
Here with degrees of swiftness, there 
of force; 


All in exact proportion to the state; 
Nothing to add, and nothing to abate. 
Each beast, each insect, happy in its 


own: 185 
Is Heaven unkind to man, and man 
alone? 


Shall he alone, whom rational we call, 
Be pleased with nothing, if not blessed 


with all? 
The bliss of man (could pride that 
blessing find) 189 


Ts not to act or think beyond mankind ; 

No powers of body or of soul to share, 

But what his nature and his state can 
bear. 

Why has not man a microscopic eye? 

For this plain reason, man is not a 


| y. 
Say what the use, were finer optics 


given, 195 
To inspect a mite, not comprehend the 
heaven? 


Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o’er, 
To smart and agonize at every pore? 
Or quick effluvia darting through the 


brain, 
Die of a rose in aromatic pain? 200 
If nature thundered in his opening 
ears, 


And stunned him with the music of the 
spheres, 
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How would he wish that Heaven had 
left him still 
The whispering zephyr and the purl- 


ing rill?" 
Who finds not Providence all good and 
wise, 205 


Alike in what it gives and what denies? 
VII. Far as creation’s ample range 

extends, 

The seale of sensual, mental powers 
ascends. 

Mark how it mounts to man’s imperial 
race 

From the green myriads in the peopled 
OTass: 210 

What modes of sight betwixt each wide 
extreme, 

The mole’s dim curtain and the lynx’s 
beam: 

Of smell, the headlong lioness between 

And hound sagacious on the tainted 


oreen: 
Of hearing, from the life that fills the 
flood © 3 215 


To that. which warbles through the 
vernal wood : 
The spider’s touch, how exquisitely 


fine, 

Feels at each thread, and lives along 
the line: 

In the nice bee, what sense so subtly 
true 

From poisonous herbs extracts the 
healing dew! 220 

How instinct varies in the grovelling 
swine, 

Compared, lialf-reasoning elephant, 
with thine! 

’"Twixt that and reason what a nice 
barrier ? 


For ever separate, yet for ever near! 


Remembrance and = reflection, how 
allied ; 225 
What thin partitions sense from 


thought divide! 

And middle natures how they long to 
join, 

Yet never pass the insuperable line! 

Without this just gradation could they 
be 

Subjected, these to those, or all to thee? 

The powers of all subdued by thee 
alone, 231 
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Is not thy reason all these powers in | Or hand, to toil, aspired to be the 


one? 
VIII. See, through this air, this 
ocean, and this earth, 
All matter quick, and bursting into 


birth. 

Above, how high progressive life may 
go! 235 

Around, how wide! how deep extend 
below ! 

Vast chain of being! which from God 
began ; 


Natures ethereal, human, angel, man, 
Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye 


can see, 
No glass can reach; from infinite to 
thee, 240 
From thee to nothing—On superior 
powers 
Were we to press, inferior might on 
ours ; 


Or in the full creation leave a void, 

Where, sone step broken, the great 
seale’s destroyed : 

From Nature’s chain whatever link you 
strike, 245 

Tenth, or ten thousandth, breaks the 
chain alike. 

And, if each system. in gradation 

roll, 

Alike essential to the amazing whole, 

The least confusion but in one, not 


all 
That system only, but the whole must 
fall. 250 


Let earth, unbalanced, from’ her orbit 


Planets and suns run lawless through 
the sky; 

Let ruling angels from their spheres 
be hurled, 

Being on being wrecked, and world on 


world; 

Heaven’s whole foundations to their 
centre nod, 255 

And Nature tremble to the throne of 
God. 

All this dread order break—for whom? 
for thee? 

Vile worm!—O madness! pride! im- 
piety ! 


IX. What if the foot, ordained the 
dust to tread, 


head ? 260 
What if the head, the eye, or ear re- 
pined 
To serve mere engines to the ruling 
mind ? 


Just as absurd for any part to claim 
To be another, in this general frame; 
Just as absurd, to mourn the tasks or 


pains 265 

The great Directing Mind of all or- 
dains. 

All are but parts of one stupendous 
whole, 

Whose body nature is, and God the 
soul ; 


That, changed through all, and yet in 
all the same, 
Great in the earth, as in the ethereal 


frame, 270 

Warms in the sun, refreshes in the 
breeze, 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the 
trees, 

Lives through all life, extends through 
all extent, 


Spreads undivided, operates unspent; 
Breathes in our soul, informs our 

mortal part, 275 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart; 
As full, as perfect, in vile man that 


mourns, 
As the rapt seraph that adores and 
burns: 
To him no high, no low, no great, no 
small ; . 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and 
equals all! 280 
X. Cease then, nor order imperfec- 
tion name: © 


Our proper bliss depends on what we 


blame. 


| Know thy own point: this kind, this 


due degree 
Of blindness, weakness, Heaven _ be- 
stows on thee. 284 
Submit.—In this, or any other sphere, 
Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear: 
Safe in the hand of one disposing 
Power, 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 
All nature is but art, unknown to 
thee ; 
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All chance, direction, which thou canst 
not see; 290 

All discord, harmony not understood ; 

All partial evil, universal good: 

And, spite of pride, in erring reason’s 
spite, 

One truth is clear, Whatever is, is 
right. 


Eprstie IT 


On MaAn’s POWERS 


Know then thyself, presume not God 
to sean, 

The proper study of mankind is man. 

Placed on this isthmus of a middle 
state, 

A being darkly wise, and rudely great: 

With too much knowledge for the 


sceptic side, 5 

With too much weakness for the stoic’s 
pride, 

He hangs between, in doubt to act or 
rest ; 

In doubt to deem himself a god or 
beast ; 


In doubt his mind or body to prefer; 
Born but to die, and reasoning but. to 
err; 10 
Alike in ignorance, his reason such, 
Whether he thinks too little or too 
much: 
Chaos of thought and passion, all con- 
fused ; 
Still by himself abused or disabused ; 
Created half to rise, and half to fall; 
Great lord of all things, yet a prey to 


all; 16 
Sole judge of truth, in endless error 
hurled: 
The glory, jest, and riddle of the 
world! 


Go, wondrous creature ! Gat where 
science guides, 
Go, measure earth, weigh air, and state 


the tides; 20 
Instruct the planets in what orbs to 
run, 


Correct old Time, and regulate the sun; 

Go, soar with Plato to the empyreal 
sphere, 

To the first good, first perfect, and first 
fair ; 
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Or tread the mazy round his followers 
wy Wtteod, 25 
And quitting sense eall imitating God ; 
As eastern priests in giddy circles run, 
And turn their heads to imitate the 


sun. 
Go, teach Eternal Wisdom how. to 
rule— 29 


Then drop into thyself, and be a fool! 
* * * * *% *% * 


Whate’er the passion,—knowledge, 

fame, or pelf,— 

Not one will change his neighbor with 
himself, 

The learned is happy nature to explore, 

The fool is happy that he knows no 
more; 264 

The rich is happy in the plenty given, 

The poor contents him with the care of 
heaven. 

See the blind beggar dance, the cripple 
sing, 

The sot a hero, lunatic a king; 

The starving chemist in his golden 


views 
Supremely blessed, the poet in his 
Muse. 270 
See some strange comfort every state 
attend, 
And pride bestowed on all, a common 
friend ; 


See some fit passion every age supply; 

Hope travels through, nor quits us 
when we die. 

Behold the child, by nature’s kindly 

law, 275 

Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a 
straw: 

Some livelier plaything gives his youth 
delight, 

A little louder, but as empty quite; 

Searfs, garters, gold, amuse his riper 


stage, 

And beads and prayer-books are the 
toys of age: 280 

Pleased with this bauble still, as that 
before, 

Till tired he sleeps, and life’s poor play 
is o’er. 

Meanwhile opinion gilds with vary- 

ing rays 


Those painted clouds that beautify our 
days ; 
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Hach want of happiness by hope sup- 
plied, 285 

And each vacuity of sense by pride: 

These build as fast as knowledge can 


destroy ; 

In folly’s cup still laughs the bubble 
JOY ; 

One prospect lost, another still we 
oain, 


And not a vanity is givenin vain; 290 
Even mean self-love becomes, by force 


divine, 

The seale to measure others’ wants by 
thine. 

See! and confess one comfort still must 
rise ; 

"Tis this,—Though man’s a fool, yet 
God is wise! 

JOHN GAY 
ON WALKING THE STREETS 
rie 


From Trivis, Boox II 
*% % * * * * * 
For ease and for dispatch the morn- 
ing’s best; 
No tides. of passengers the street 


molest. . 

You'll see a draggled damsel here and 
there, 

From. Billingsgate her fishy traffic 
bear ; 

On doors the sallow milk-maid aon 
her gains; 

Ah! how unlike the milk-maid of the 

| plains! 

Before proud gates attending asses 
bray, 


Or arrogate with solemn pace the way ; 

These grave physicians with their 
milky cheer, 

The love-sick maid and dwindling beau 
repair ; 10 

Here rows of drummers stand in mar- 
tial file, 

And with their vellum thunders shake 
the pile, 

To greet the new-made bride. 
sounds like these 

The proper prelude to a state of peace? 


Are 


Now industry awakes her busy sons; 15 

Full charged with news the breathless 
hawker runs: 

Shops open, coaches roll, carts shake 
the ground, 

And all the streets with passing cries 
resound. 


If clothed in black, you tread the 


busy town, 

Or if distinguished by the reverend 
gcown, 20 

Three trades avoid ; oft in the minghng 
press, 

The barber’s apron soils the sable 
dress ; 

Shun the perfumer’s touch with cau- 
tious eye, 

Nor let the baker’s step advance too 
nigh. 

Ye walkers too that youthful colors 
wear, 25 

Three sullying trades avoid with equal 
care: 

The little chimney-sweeper  skulks 


along, 
And marks with sooty stains the heed- 
less throng ; 


When small-coal murmurs in the 
hoarser throat, 

From smutty dangers guard thy 
threatened coat: 30 

The dust-man’s cart offends thy clothes 
and eyes, 

When through the street a cloud of 
ashes flies. 

But whether black or lighter dyes are 
worn 

The chandler’s basket, on his shoulder 
borne, 

With tallow spots thy coat; resign the 
way, 35 

To shun the surly butcher’s greasy 
tray, 


Butcher’s, whose hands are dyed with 
blood’s foul stain, 

And always foremost in the hangman’s 
train. 


Let due civilities be strictly paid. 
The wall surrender to the hooded 
maid ; 40 
Nor let thy sturdy elbow’s hasty rage 
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Jostle the feeble steps of trembling age; 

And when the porter bends beneath his 
load, 

And pants for breath; 
crowded road. 

But, above all, the groping blind direct, 

And from the pressing throng the lame 


clear thou the 


protect. 46 

You’ll sometimes meet a fop, of nicest 
tread, 

Whose mantling peruke veils his empty 
head, 

At every step he dreads the wall to 
lose, 

And risks, to save: a coach, his red- 
heeled shoes, 50 

Him, like the miller, pass with caution 
by, 

Lest from his shoulder clouds of pow- 
der fly. 

But when the bully, with assuming 

pace, 


Cocks his broad hat, edged round with 
tarnished lace, 

Yield not the way; defy his strutting 
pride, 55 

And thrust him to the muddy kennel’s 
side ; 

He never turns again, nor dares op- 
pose, 

But mutters coward curses as he goes. 


If drawn by business to a street 


unknown, 

Let the sworn porter point thee through 
the town; 60 

Be sure observe the signs, for signs 
remain, 

Like faithful ‘land- marks to the walk- 
ing train. 

Seek not from prentices to learn the 
way, 

Those fabling boys will turn thy steps 
astray ; 

Ask the grave tradesman to direct thee 
right, 65 

He ne’er deceives, but when he profits 
Wve ts 


Where famed St. 
limits spread, 
An inrailed column rears its lofty head, 
Here to seven streets seven dials count 
the day, 


Giles’s ancient 


And from each other catch the circling 


ray, 70 

Here oft the peasant, with inquiring 
face, . 

Bewildered, trudges on from place to 
place ; 

He dwells on every sign with stupid 
eaze, 

Enters the narrow alley’s doubtful 
maze, 

Tries every winding court and street 
in vain, 75 


And doubles o’er his weary steps again. 


Thus hardy Theseus with intrepid 
feet 

Traversed the dangerous labyrinth of 
Crete: 

But still the wandering passes forced 
his stay, 


Till Ariadne’s clue unwinds the way. 80 
But do not thou, lke that bold chief, 


confide 
Thy venturous footsteps to a female 
uide: 
She’ll lead thee with -delusive smiles 
along, 
Dive in thy fob, and drop thee in the 
throng. 
When waggish boys the stunted 
besom ply 85 
To rid the slabby pavement; pass not 
by 


Ere thou hast held their hands: some 
heedless flirt 

Will over-spread thy calves with spat- 
tering dirt. 

Where porters hogsheads roll from 
carts aslope, 

Or brewers down steep cellars stretch 
the rope, 90 

Where counted billets are by carmen 
tossed, 

Stay thy rash step, and walk without 
the post. 


WILLIAM BLAKE 
AUGURIES OF INNOCENCE 


To see a world in a grain of sand, 
And a heaven in a wild flower ; 
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Hold infinity in the palm of your | The owl that calls upon the night 
hand, Speaks the unbeliever’s fright; | 44 
And eternity in an hour. 4 | The gnat that sings his summer’s 
song 
PROVERBS Poison gets from Slander’s tongue; 


A Robin Redbreast in a cage 

Puts all Heaven in a rage; 

A. dove-house filled with doves and 
pigeons 

Shudders hell through all its regions. 4 

A dog starved at his master’s gate 

Predicts the ruin of the state; 

A game-cock clipped and armed for 
fight 

Doth the rising sun affright ; 8 

A horse misused upon the road 

Calls to Heaven for human blood. 

Every wolf’s and lion’s howl 

Raises from hell a human soul; 12 

Each outery of the hunted hare 

A fibre from the brain doth tear; 

A skylark wounded on the wing 

Doth make a cherub cease to sing. 16 


He who shall hurt the little wren 

Shall never be beloved by men; 

He who the ox to wrath has moved 

Shall never be by woman loved; 20 

He who shall train the horse to war 

Shall never pass the Polar Bar. 

The wanton boy that kills the fly 

Shall feel the spider’s enmity ; 24 

He who torments the chafer’s sprite 

Weaves a bower in endless night. 

The caterpillar on the leaf 

Repeats to thee thy mother’s grief; 28 

The wild deer wandering here and 
there 

Keep the human soul from care; 

The lamb misused breeds public strife, 

And yet forgives the butcher’s knife. 32 

Kill not the moth nor butterfly, 

For the last judgment draweth nigh. 

The beggar’s dog and widow’s eat, 

Feed them and thou shalt grow fat. 36 

Every tear from every eye 

Becomes a babe in eternity ; 

The bleat, the bark, bellow, and roar, 

Are waves that beat on heaven’s shore. 


The bat that flits at close of eve 
Has left the brain that won’t believe ; 


The poison of the snake and newt 

Is the sweat of Envy’s foot; 48 
The poison of the honey-bee 

Is the artist’s jealousy ; 

The strongest poison ever known 
Came from Cesar’s laurel crown. 52 


Nought can deform the human race 
Like to the armorer’s iron brace; 
The soldier armed with sword and gun 
Palsied strikes the summer’s sun. 56 
When gold and gems adorn the plough, 
To peaceful arts shall Envy bow. 
The beggar’s rags fluttering in air 
Do to rags the heavens tear ; 60 
The prince’s robes and beggar’s rags 
Are toadstools on the miser’s bags. 
One mite wrung from the laborer’s 
hands 
Shall buy and sell the miser’s lands, 64 
Or, if protected from on high, 
Shall that whole nation sell and buy; 
The poor man’s farthing is worth more 
Than all the gold on Afric’s shore. 68 
The whore and gambler, by the state 
Licensed, build that nation’s fate; 
The harlot’s ery from street to street 
Shall weave Old England’s winding- 
sheet ; 72 
The winner’s shout, the loser’s curse, 
Shall dance before dead England’s 
hearse. 


He who mocks the infant’s faith 

Shall be mocked in age and death; 76 

He who shall teach the child to doubt 

The rotting grave shall ne’er get out; 

He who respects the infant’s faith 

Triumphs over hell and death. 80 

The babe is more than swaddling- 
bands 

Throughout all these human lands; 

Tools were made, and born were hands, 

Every farmer understands. 84 

The questioner who sits so sly 

Shall never know how to reply. 

He who replies to words of doubt 

Doth put the light of knowledge out ; 88 
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A puddle, or the ericket’s ery, 

Is to doubt a fit reply. 

The child’s toys and the old man’s 
reasons 

Are the fruits of the two seasons. 92 

The emmet’s inch and eagle’s mile 

Make lame philosophy to smile. 

A truth that’s told with bad intent 

Beats all the lies you can invent. 96 

He who doubts from what he sees 

Will ne’er believe, do what you please ; 

If the sun and moon should doubt, 

They’d immediately go out. 100 


Every night and every morn 

Some to misery are born; 

Every morn and every night 

Some are born to sweet delight; 104 
Some are born to sweet delight, 

Some are born to endless night. 

Joy and woe are woven fine, 

A clothing for the soul divine; 108 
Under every grief and pine | 
Runs a joy with silken twine. 

It is right it should be so; 

Man was made for joy and woe; 112 
And, when this we rightly know, 
Safely through the world we go. 


We are led to believe a le 115 
When we see with not through the eye, 
Which was born in a night to perish 
in a night ; 

When the soul slept in beams of light. 
God appears and God is light 

To those poor souls who dwell in night : 
But doth a human form display 121 
To those who dwell in realms of day. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


CHARACTER OF THE HAPPY 
WARRIOR 


Who is the happy Warrior? Who is he 

That every man in arms should wish to 
be? 

—It is the generous Spirit, who, when 
brought 

Among the tasks of real life, hath 
wrought 
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| Upon the plan that pleased his boyish 


thought : 5 

Whose high endeavors are an inward 
hight ’ 

That makes the path before him always 
bright : 

Who, with a natural instinet to discern 

What knowledge can perform, is dili- 
gent to learn; 

Abides by this resolve, and stops not 


there, 10 

But makes his moral being his prime 
care; 

Who, doomed to go in company with 
Pain, 7 

And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable 
train! 


Turns his necessity to glorious gain; 

In face of these doth exercise a power 

Which is our human nature’s highest 
dower ; 16 

Controls them and subdues, trans- 
mutes, bereaves 

Of their bad influence, and their good 


receives : 

By objects, which might foree the soul 
to abate 

Her feeling, rendered more compas- 
sionate ; 20 


Is placable—because occasions rise 

So often that demand such sacrifice; 

More skilful in self-knowledge, even 
more pure, 

As tempted more; more able to endure, 

As more exposed to suffering and dis- 
tress ; 25 

Thence, also, more alive to tenderness. 

—’Tis he whose law is reason; who de- 
pends 

Upon that law as on the best of friends; 

Whence, in a state where men are 
tempted still 

To evil for a guard against worse ill, 30 

And what in quality or act is best 

Doth seldom on a right foundation rest, 

He labors good on good to fix, and 


owes 
To virtue every triumph that he 
knows: 
—Who, if he rise to station of com- 
mand, 
Rises by open means; and there will 
stand 36 
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On honorable terms, or else retire, 
And in himself possess his own desire ; 
Who comprehends his trust, and to the 


same 39 

Keeps faithful with a singleness of 
aim ; 

And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in 
wait 

For wealth, or honors, or for worldly 
state ; 


Whom they must follow; on whose 
head must fall, 
Like showers of manna, if they come at 


all: 
Whose powers shed round him in the 
common strife, 45 


Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace; 

But who, if he be called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which Heaven 
has joined : 

Great issues, good or bad for human 
kind, 50 

Is happy as a Lover; and attired 


With sudden brightness, like a Man 
inspired ; 

And, through the heat of conflict, keeps 
the law 

In calmness made, and sees what he 
foresaw ; 

Or if an unexpected call succeed, 55 


Come when it will, is equal to the need: 

—He who, though thus endued as with 
a sense 

And faculty for storm and turbulence, 

Is yet a Soul whose master-bias leans 

To homefelt pleasures and to gentle 
scenes ; 60 

Sweet images! which, wheresoe’er he 
be, 


DESCRIPTIVE AND 
GEOFFREY CHAUCER 


THE PROLOGUE 


Whan that Aprille with his shoures 
sote * 

The droghte of Marche hath percéd to 
the rote, 


1 sweet 
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Are at his heart; and such fidelity 
It is his darling passion to approve; 
More brave for this, that he hath much 


to love :— 64 
Tis, finally, the Man, who, lifted 
high, 


Conspicuous object in a Nation’s eye, 
Or left unthought-of in obscurity,— 
Who, with a toward or untoward lot, 
Prosperous or adverse, to his wish cr 


not, 

Plays, in the many games of life, that 
one 70 

Where what he most doth value must 
be won: 

Whom neither shape of danger can dis- 
may, 

Nor thought of tender happiness be- 
tray ; 

Who, not content that former worth 
stand fast, 74 


Looks forward, persevering to the last, 

From well to better, daily self-sur- 
passed : 

Who, whether praise of him must walk 
the earth 

For ever, and to noble deeds give birth, 

Or he must fall, to sleep without his 
fame, 79 

And leave a dead unprofitable name,— 

Finds comfort in himself and in his 


cause ; 

And, while the mortal mist is gather- 
ing, draws 

His breath in confidence of Heaven’s 
applause: 

This is the happy Warrior; this is 
He 

That every Man in arms should wish 
to be. 85 
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And bathéd every veyne in swich 


heour, 
Of which vertu? engendred is the 
flour ; 3 
Whan Zephirus eek* with his swete 
breeth 5 
Inspired hath in every holt® and 
heeth 
*nower "flower ‘also ‘wood “heath 
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The tendre croppes, and the yonge 
sonne 

Hath in the Ram his halfe cours 
y-ronne,* 


And smale fowles* maken melodye, 
That slepen al the night with open 
ye, 10 
(So priketh hem ° in hir 
corages *) : 
Than longen folk to goon on pilgrim- 
ages, 
(And palmers for to seken straunge 
strondes) ° 
To ferne halwes,° 
londes ; 
And specially, from every shires ende 
Of Engelond, to Caunterbury they 
wende, 16 
The holy blisful martir for to seke,® 
That hem hath holpen, whan that they 
were seke.?® . 

Bifel that, in that seson on a day, 
In Southwerk at the Tabard ?° as I lay 
Redy to wenden on my pilgrimage 21 
To Caunterbury with ful devout corage, 
At night was come in-to that hostelrye 
Wel nyne and twenty in a companye, 
Of sondry folk, by aventure '! y-falle 25 
In felawshipe, and pilgrims were they 


nature 


eouthe* in sondry 


alle, 

That toward Caunterbury wolden 
ryde; 

The chambres ?* and the stables weren 
wyde, 


And wel we weren eséd atte beste.?2 


And shortly, whan the sonne was to. 


reste, 30 
So hadde I spoken with hem everi- 
chon,'* 


That I was of hir felawshipe anon, 
And made forward ?° erly for to ryse, 
To take our wey, ther as I yow devyse.*® 
But natheles,*7 whyl I have tyme 
and space, 35 
Er that I ferther in this tale pace, 


An astrological expression meaning that it 
was about the middle of April. 


2 birds * them hearts 

* strange shores ® distant shrines of saints 
7™known 8 seek . sick 
an inn near London chance 2? rooms 


13 Hintertained in the best manner. 
4 every one ® agreement 

*% To that place that I tell you of. 
7 nevertheless 


Me thinketh it acordaunt to resoun, 
T'o telle yow al the condicioun 

Of ech of hem, so as it seméd me, 

And whiche they weren, and of what 


degree ; +8 40 

And eek in what array that they were 
inne: 

And at a knight than wol I first 
biginne, 

A Knicut ther was, and that a wor- 

thy man, 

That fro the tyme that he first bigan 

To ryden out, he loved chivalrye, 45 

Trouthe and honour, fredom and 


curteisye. - 
Ful worthy was he in his lordes werre, 
And therto hadde he riden (no man 
ferre 1°) 
As wel in Cristendom as hethenesse, 
And ever honouréd for his worthi- 


nesse. 50 
At Alisaundre he was, whan it was 
wonne ; 
Ful ofte tyme he hadde the bord 
bigonne 7° 


Aboven alle naciouns in Pruee.”? 

In Lettow hadde he reyséed 7? and in 
Ruce 7° ! 

No Cristen man so ofte of his degree. 55 

In Gernade at the sege ** eek hadde he 
be 

Of Algezir, and riden in Belmarye. 

At Leys was he, and at Satalye, 

Whan they were wonne; and in the 
Grete See 

At many a noble aryve”° hadde he be. 

At mortal batailles hadde he been 


fiftene, 61 
And foughten for our feith at Tra- 
missene 


In listes thryes, and ay *° slayn his fo. 

This ilke?* worthy knight had been 
also 

Somtyme with the lord of Palatye, 65 

Ageyn another hethen in Turkye: 

And evermore he hadde a oy eau 


prys. 28 


8 rank 1° farther 

°° He had been placed at the head of the 
table (a great honor). 

71 Prussia ™ Madea military expedition. 

78 Russia * siege 

* arrival, disembarkation of troops 

°° always *T same *8 prize, glory 
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And though that he were worthy, he 
was wys, 

And of his port as meke as is a mayde. 

He never yet né’vileinye ne sayde = 70 

In al his lyf, un-to no maner wight.' 

He was a verray parfit gentil knight. 

But for to tellen yow of his array, 

His hors were gode, but he was nat gay. 

Of fustian ? he wered a gipoun *® 75 

Al bismotered with his habergeoun ; * 

For he was late y-come from his 
viage,° 

And wente for to doon his pilgrimage. 

With him ther was his sone, a, yong 

SQUYER, 

A lovyere, and a lusty bacheler,® 80 

With lokkes crulle, as they were leyd 
in presse.’ 

Of twenty yeer of age he was, I gesse. 

Of his stature he was of evene® 
lengthe, 

And wonderly deliver,? and greet of 
strengthe. 

And he had been somtyme in chiv- 
achye,’° 85 

In Flaundres, in Artoys, and Picardye, 

And born him wel, as of so litel space, 

In hope to stonden in his lady grace. 

Embrouded ‘t was he, as it were a 


mede 
Al ful of fresshe floures, whyte and 
rede. 90 
Singinge he was, or floytinge,’” al the 
day ; | 
He was as fresh as is the month of 
May. 
Short was his goune, with sleves longe 
: and wyde. ; 
Wel coude he sitte on hors, and faire 
ryde. 


He coude songes make and wel endyte,"* 

Juste and eek daunce, and wel pur- 
treye ** and wryte. 96 

So hote he lovede, that by nightertale *° 

He sleep namore than doth a nightin- 
vale. 


ino kind of person 2 coarse cloth 

3 short cassock 

4 Rusted from his coat of mail. 

5 voyage ® young man 

7 Locks curled as if they had been laid in a 


press. ® average ®° wonderfully agile 
10 horsemanship 1 embroidered ” fluting 
18 relate 4 draw * night time 
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Curteys he was, lowly, and servisable,*® 
And earf biforn his fader at the 


table. 
A Yreman*’ hadde he, and servaunts 
namo 101 


At that tyme, for him liste ‘® ryde so; 

And he was clad in cote and hood of 
grene; 

A sheef of pecok-arwes brighte and 
kene 

Under his belt he bar ful thriftily ; 105 

(Wel coude he dresse his takel 
yemanly : 1° 

His arwes drouped noght with fetheres 
lowe), 

And in his hand he bar a mighty bowe. 

A not-heed *® hadde he, with a broun 


visage. 
Of wode-ecraft wel coude*! he al the 
usage. 110 


Upon his arm he bar a gay bracer,?? 

And by his syde a swerd and a 
bokeler, 

And on that other syde a gay daggere, 

Harneiséd wel, and sharp as point of 
spere; 


A Cristofre 2 on his brest of silver 
shene. 115 

An horn he bar, the bawdrik was of . 
grene ; 


A. forster was he, soothly, as I gesse. 
Ther was also a Nonne, a PRIORESSE, 
That of hir smyling was ful simple 


and coy ; ** 
Hir gretteste ooth was but by séynt 
Loy; 120 
And she was clepéd 7° madame Eglen- 
tyne. 


Ful wel she song the service divyne, 

Entuned in hir nose ful semely ; 

And Frensh she spak ful faire and 
fetisly, 

After the scole of Stratford atte Bowe, 

For Frensh of Paris was to hir un- 


knowe. 126 
At mete wel y-taught was she with- 
alle ; 
She leet no morsel from hir lippes 
falle, 


Ne wette hir fingres in hir sauce depe. 


1% useful, obliging ** yeoman it pleased him 
” Keep his bows and arrows in order. 
*° crop head 1 knew 72 ouard 

* 288t. Christopher quiet, shy * named 
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Wel coude she carie a morsel, and wel 
kepe, 130 
That no drope ne fille up-on hir brest. 
In curteisye was set ful muche hir 
lest." 
Hir over lippe wypéd she so clene, 
That in hir coppe was no ferthing sene 
Of grece, whan she dronken hadde hir 
draughte. 135 
Ful semely after hir mete she raughte,’” 
And sikerly * she was of greet disport,* 
And ful plesaunt, and amiable of 
port, - 
And peynéd hir to countrefete chere ° 
Of court, and been estatlich of manere, 
And to ben holden digne ° of reverence. 
But, for to speken of hir conscience, 
She was so charitable and so pitous, 
She wolde wepe, if that she sawe a 


mous 

Caught in a trappe, if it were deed or 
bledde. 145 

Of smale houndes had she, that she 
fedde 

With rosted flesh, or milk and wastel- 
breed.’ 

But sore weep she if oon of hem were 
deed, 

Or if men smoot it with a yerde® 
smerte: 

And al was conscience and tendre 
herte. 150 


Ful semely hir wimpel pinched ® was; 

Hir nose tretys;*° hir eyen greye as 
elas; 

Hir mouth ful smal, and ther-to softe 
and reed ; 

But sikerly she hadde a fair forheed ; 

It was almost a spanne brood, I trowe; 

For, hardily, she was nat undergrowe. 

Ful fetis was hir cloke, as I was war. 

Of smal coral aboute hir arm she bar 

A peire of bedes,* gauded al with 


erene;*? 
~ And ther-on heng a broche of gold ful 
shene, 160 
On which ther was first write a 
crowned A, 
1 pleasure 7 reached § surely 
4very agreeable *manner  ‘® worthy 


7 eake-bread 

8 stick ® pleated 

4 set of beads, rosary 

The large beads were green. 


10 well-shaped 
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And after, Amor vincit omma. 
Another NonNnE with hir hadde she, 
That was hir chapeleyne, and PREESTES 
. ® 


three. 
A Monx ther was, a fair for the 
maistrye, 165 


An out-rydere,** that lovede venerye; ** 

A manly man, to been an abbot able. 

Ful many a deyntee *° hors hadde he in 
stable: 

And, whan he rood, men mighte his 
brydel here 

Ginglen in a whistling wynd as clere, 

And eek as loude’as dooth the chapel- 


belle 171 

Ther as this lord was keper of the 
celle.*® 

The reule of seint Maure or of seint 
Beneit,?7 

By-cause that it was old and som-del 
streit,7® 


This ilke monk leet olde thinges pace, 

And held after the newe world the 
space. 176 

He yaf nat of *® that text a pulled hen, 

That seith, that hunters been nat holy- 
men ; 

Ne that a monk, whan he is cloister- 
lees, 

Is lykned til a fish that is waterlees; 

This is to seyn, a monk out of his 


cloistre. 181 
But thilke 7° text held he nat worth an 
Olike ne 


And I seyde, his opinioun was good. 

What ” sholde he studie, and make 
him-selven wood,?° 

Upon a book in eloistre alwey to 


poure,”* 185 
Or swinken ?? with his handes, and 
laboure, 


As Austin bit? ?6 
be served ? 

Lat Austin have his swink to him re- 
served. 

Therfore he was a pricasour 2’ aright ; 


How shal the world 


*®One who rode out to inspect the property 
of the monastery. 

4 hunting 1 choice 

*® A small monastery dependent on the larger 
one 


7 Saint Maur or Saint Benedict * strict 
gave not for *° such a "1 oyster 
22 why 73 mad 24 pore *t6i) 


76 Augustine commanded 7 hard rider 
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Grehoundes he hadde, as swifte as 


fowel in flight; 190 

Of priking? and of hunting for the 
hare 

Was al his lust, for no cost wolde he 
spare. 

I seigh? his sleves purfiléd* at the 
hond 

With grys,* and that the fyneste of a 
lond ; 

And, for to festne his hood under his 
chin, 195 

He hadde of gold y-wroght a curious ® 
pin: 


A. love-knotte in the gretter ende there 


was. 
His heed was balled, that shoon as any 


las, 

And eek his face, as he had been 
anoint. 

He was a lord ful fat and in good 
point ; 200 


His eyen stepe,® and rollinge in his 
heed, 
That steméd as a forneys of a leed; 
His botes souple, his hors in greet 
estat. 
Now certeinly he was a fair prelat; 
He was nat pale as a for-pynéd* goost. 
A fat swan loved he best of any roost. 
His palfrey was as broun as is a berye. 
* *% * * * * * 
A Marcuant was ther with a forkéd 
berd, 270 
In mottelee, and hye on horse he sat, 
Up-on his heed a Flaundrish bever 
hat ; 
His botes claspéd faire and fetisly. 
His resons he spak ful solempnely, 
Souninge * alway thencrees of his win- 


ning. 275 
He wolde the see were kept for any 
thing 


Bitwixe Middelburgh and Orewelle. 

Wel coude he in eschaunge ® sheeldes *° 
selle. 

This worthy man ful wel his wit 
bisette ; 

Ther wiste? no wight that he was in 
dette, 280 


1quick riding ?saw ‘edged with fur 
4grey fur ° elaborate ° bright 
Twasted away ‘relating to °® exchange 
10 Wrench crowns 1 knew 


So estatly was he of his governaunce, 

With his bargaynes, and with his 
chevisaunce.*” 

For sothe he was a worthy man with- 


alle, 
But sooth to seyn, I noot?* how men 
him calle. 284 


A CusrK ther was of Oxenford also, 
That un-to logik hadde longe y-go.** 
As lene was his hors as is a rake, 

And he nas** nat right fat, I under- 
take; 

But lokéd holwe, and ther-to soberly. 

Ful thredbar was his overest courtepy ; 

For he had geten him yet no bene- 
fyce, 

Ne was so worldly for to have offyce. 

For him was lever 7° have at his beddes 
heed . 

Twenty bokes, clad in blak or reed, 

Of Aristotle and his philosophye, 295 

Than robes riche, or fithele,’’ or gay 
sautrye. 

But al be that he was a philosophre, 

Yet hadde he but litel gold in cofre; 

But al that he mighte of his freendes 
hente,*® 

On bokes and on lerninge he it spente, 

And bisily gan for the soules preye 301 

Of hem that yaf him wher-with to 


scoleye. 

Of studie took he most cure 1° and most 
hede. 

Noght o word spak he more than was 
nede, 

And that was seyd in forme and rever- 
ence, 305 


And short and quik, and ful of hy 
sentence.”° 


Souninge in moral vertu was his 
speche, 
And gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly 
teche. 
*% *% * ¥ * % * 
A good Wvr?? was ther of bisyde 
BATHE, 


But she was som-del ?? deef, and that 
was scathe.?* 


2trading papers % do not know 

4 proceeded was not “he had rather 
* fiddle or psalter (a Ene of harp) 

18 aequire car 

2 high meaning 
“3 somewhat 


es “woma n 
a pity 
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Of clooth-making she hadde swiche an 
haunt,* 

She passéd hem of Ypres and of Gaunt. 

In al the parisshe wyf ne was ther noon 

That to the offring bifore hir sholde 


g00Nn ; 450 
And if ther dide, certeyn, so wrooth 
was she, 


That she was out of alle charitee. 

Hir coverechiefs ful fyne were of 
eround ; 

I dorste swere they needa ten pound 

That on a Sonday were upon hir heed. 

Hir hosen weren of fyn scarlet reed, 

Ful streite y-teyd, and shoos ful 
moiste and newe. 

Bold was hir face, and fair, and reed 
of hewe. 

She was a worthy? womman al hir 
lyve, 

eristonties at chirche-dore she hadde 
fyve, 460 

Withouten other companye in youthe: 

But thereof nedeth nat to speke as 


nouthe.* 

And thryes hadde she been at Jeru- 
salem ; 

She hadde passed many a straunge 
streem ; 

At Rome she hadde been, and at 
Boloigne, 465 

In Galece at seint Jame, and at 
Coloigne. 

She coude muche of wandring by the 
weye: 

Gat-tothéd * was she, soothly for to 
seye. 


Up-on an amblere esily she sat, 

Y-wimpléd wel, and on hir heed an 
hat 470 

As brood as is a bokeler or a targe; 

A foot-mantel aboute hir hipes large, 

And on hir feet a paire of spores 
sharpe. 

In felawschip wel coude she laughe 
and ecarpe.° 

Of remedyes of love she knew per- 


chaunee, 475 
For she ecoude of that art the olde 
daunee. 


A good man was ther of religioun, 


2 of good social position 
4 gap-toothed * talk 


1 skill 
Sat present 


And was a povre PERSOUN ° of a toun; 

But riche he was of holy thoght and 
werk. ° 

He was also a lernéd man, a clerk, 480 

That Cristes gospel trewely wolde 
preche ; 

His parisshens devoutly wolde he 
teche. 

Benigne he was, and wonder diligent, 

And in adversitee ful pacient; 

And swich he was y-prevéd ofte 


sythes.? 485 
Ful looth were him to eursen for his 
tythes, 
But rather wolde he yeven, out of 
doute, 


Un-to his povre parisshens aboute 

Of his offring,s and eek of his sub- 
staunee.® 

He eoude in litel thing han suffisaunce. 

Wyd was his parisshe, and houses fer 


a-sonder, 491 
But he ne lafte nat, for reyn ne 
thonder, 


In siknes nor in meschief, to visyte 

The ferreste in his parisshe, muche and 
lyte, . 494 

Up-on his feet, and in his hand a staf. 

This noble ensample to his sheep he 
yaf, 

That first he wroghte, and afterwards 
he taughte ; 

Out of the gospel he tho wordes 
eaughte ; 

And this figure he added eek ther-to, 

That if golde ruste, what shal iren do? 

For if a preest be foul, on whom we 
truste, 501 

No wonder is a lewéd *° man to ruste; 

And shame it is, if a preest take keep, 

A [dirty] shepherde and a clene sheep. 

Wel oghte a preest ensample for to 
yive, 505 

By his clennesse, how that his sheep 
sholde live. 

He sette nat his benefice to hyre, 

And leet his sheep enerombréd in the 
myre, 

And ran to London, un-to séynt Poules, 

To seken him a chaunterie for soules, 


° Parson 7™ times 
S econtributions from parishioners 
® income * of the laity 
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Or with a bretherhed to been with- 
holde; 511 

But dwelte at hoom, and kepte wel his 
folde, 

So that the wolf ne made it nat mis- 
carie ; 

He was a shepherde and no mercenarie. 

And though he holy were, and vertu- 
ous, | 515 

He was to sinful man nat despitous, 

Ne of his speche daungerous! ne 
digne,? 

But in his teching discreet and benigne. 

To drawen folk to heven by fairnesse 

By good ensample, was his bisinesse: 

But it were any persone obstinat, 521 

What-so he were, of heigh or lowe 


estat, 

Him wolde he snibben sharply for the 
nones.? 

A bettre preest, I trowe that nowher 
noon is. 

He wayted after * no pompe and rev- 
erence, 525 


Ne makéd him a spyced conscience, 
But Cristes lore, and his apostles 


twelve, 
He taughte, and first he folweéd it him- 
selve. 
% * *% ¥ % % % 
JOHN MILTON 
[VISION OF ATHENS | 
From PARADISE REGAINED 
Behold 
Where on the A%gean shore a city 
stands, 
Built nobly, pure the air and light the 
soil— | 
Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of 
arts 240 


And eloquence, native to famous wits 

Or hospitable, in her sweet recess, 

City or suburban, studious walks and 
shades. 

See there the olive-grove of Academe, 


2 scornful 


Pst *Jooked for 


8 for the occasion 
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Plato’s retirement, where the Attic 
bird 

Trills her thick-warbled notes the sum- 
mer long; 

There, flowery hill, Hymettus, with the 
sound 

Of bees’ industrious murmur, oft in- 
vites 

To studious musing; there Ilissus rolls 

His whispering stream. Within the 


walls then view 250 
The schools of ancient sages—his who 
bred 


Great Alexander to subdue the world, 

Lyceum*® there; and painted Stoa® 
next: 

There thou shalt hear and learn the 
secret power 

Of harmony, in tones and numbers 
hit 

By voice or hand, and various-meas- 
ured verse, 

AMolian charms 7? and Dorian lyric odes, 

And his who gave them breath, but 
higher sung, 


Blind Melesigenes, thence Homer 
ealled, 

Whose poem Phebus challenged for 
his own.® 260 

Thence what the lofty grave Tragedi- 
ans taught 


In chorus or iambic, teachers best 

Of moral prudence, with delight re- 
ceived 

In brief sententious precepts, while 
they treat 

Of fate, and chance, and change in 
human life, 

High actions and high passions best de- 
seribing : 

Thence to the famous Orators repair, 

Those ancient whose resistless  elo- 
quence 

Wielded at will that fierce democraty, 

Shook the Arsenal, and fulmined over 
Greece 270 

To Macedon and Artaxerxes’ throne. 

To sage Philosophy next lend thine ear, 


®''The school of Aristotle. 

*The portico where Zeno the Stoic taught. 

7 songs 

8 According to a Greek epigram Apollo said, 
“Twas I that sang: Homer but wrote it 
down,” 
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From Heaven descended to the low- 
roofed house 

Of Socrates—see there his tenement— 

Whom, well inspired, the oracle pro- 
nounced 

Wisest of men; from whose mouth is- 
sued forth 

Mellifiuous streams, that watered all 
the schools 

Of Academics old and new, with those 

Surnamed Peripatetics, and ‘the sect 


Epicurean, and the Stoic severe. 280 

These here revolve, or, as thou likest, at 
home, 

Till time mature thee to a kingdom’s 
weight ; 

These rules will render thee a king 
complete 

Within thyself, much more with empire 
joined. 


JAMES THOMSON 
[A WINTER STORM] 
From WINTER 


The keener tempests come; and, fuming 


dun 

From all the livid east or piercing 
north, 

Thick clouds ascend, in whose capa- 
cious womb 225 

A vapory deluge lies, to snow con- 
vealed. 

Heavy they roll their fleeey world 
along, 

And the sky saddens with the gathered 
storm. 


Through the hushed air the whitening 
shower descends, 
At first thin-wavering, till at last the 


flakes 230 

Fall broad and wide and fast, dimming 
the day 

With a continual flow. The cherished 
fields 

' Put on their winter robe of purest 

white. 

Tis brightness all, save where the new 
snow melts 


Along the mazy current. Low the 
woods 235 

Bow their hoar head; and, ere the 
languid sun 

Faint from the west emits his evening 
ray, 

Earth’s universal face, deep-hid and 
chill, 

Is one wild dazzling waste, that buries 
wide 

The works of man. Drooping, the 
laborer-ox 240 

Stands covered o’er with snow, and 
then demands 

The fruit of all his toil. 
heaven, 

Tamed by the cruel season, crowd 
around 

The winnowing store, and claim the 
little boon 

Which Providence assigns them. One 


The fowls of 


alone, 3 245 
The redbreast, sacred to the household 
gods, 


Wisely regardful of the embroiling sky, 

In joyless fields and thorny thickets 
leaves 

His shivering mates, and pays to 
trusted man 

His annual visit. Half-afraid, he first 

Against the window beats; then brisk 
alights 251 

On the warm hearth; then, hopping 
o’er the floor, 

HKyes all the smiling family askance, 

And pecks, and starts, and wonders 
where he is, 

Till, more familiar grown, the table- 


erumbs 255 
Attract his slender feet. The foodless 
wilds J 
Pour forth their brown. inhabitants. 
The hare, 
Though timorous of heart and hard 
) beset 
By death in various forms—dark 


snares, and dogs, 
And more unpitying men,—the garden 
seeks, 260 
Urged on by fearless. want. The 
bleating kind 
Eye the black heaven, and next the 
| elistening earth, 
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With looks of dumb despair ; then, sad- 
dispersed, 

Dig for the withered herb through 
heaps of snow. 

Now, shepherds, to your helpless 

charge be kind: 265 

Baffle the raging year, and fill their 
pens 

With food at will; lodge them below 
the storm, 

And watch them strict, for from the 
bellowing east, 

In this dire season, oft the whirlwind’s 


“wing 
Sweeps up the burthen of whole wintry 
plains | 270 
At one wide waft, and o’er the hapless 
flocks, 
Hid in the hollow of two neighboring 
hills, 


The billowy tempest whelms, till, up- 
ward urged, 
The valley to a shining mountain 


swells, 

Tipped with a wreath high-curling in 
the_sky. 275 

As thus the snows arise, and foul 

and fierce 

All Winter drives along the darkened 
air, 

in his own loose-revolving fields the 
swain 

Disastered stands; sees other hills 
ascend, 

Of unknown, joyless brow; and other 
scenes, 280 

Of horrid prospect, shag the trackless 
plain; 


Nor finds the river, nor the forest, hid 

Beneath the formless wild; but wan- 
ders on 

From hill to dale, still more and more 
astray, — 

Impatient flouncing through the drifted 
heaps, 285 

Stung with the thoughts of home. The 
thoughts of home 

Rush on his nerves, and eall their 
vigour forth 

In many a vain attempt. 
his soul! 

What black despair, what horror fills 
his heart, 


How sinks 


When, for the dusky spot which faney 


feigned 290 

His tufted cottage rising through the 
snow, 

He meets the roughness of the middle 
waste, 

Far from the track and blest abode of 
man; 

While round him night resistless closes 
fast, 

And every tempest, howling o’er his 
head, 295 

Renders the savage wilderness more 
wild! 

Then throng the busy shapes into his 
mind 


Of covered pits unfathomably deep, 

A dire descent! beyond the power of 
frost ; 

Of faithless bogs; of precipices huge, 

Smoothed up with snow; and—what is 
land unknown, 301 

What water—of the still unfrozen 
spring, 

In the loose marsh or solitary lake, 

Where the fresh fountain from the 
bottom boils. 

These check his fearful steps; and down 


he sinks 305 
Beneath the shelter of the shapeless 
drift, 
Thinking o’er all the bitterness of 
death, 
Mixed with the tender anguish nature 
shoots | 
Through the wrung bosom of the dying 
man,— 

His wife, his children, and his friends 
unseen. 310 

In vain for him the officious wife pre- 
pares 

The fire fair-blazing and the vestment 
warm ; 


In vain his little children, peeping out 

Into the mingling storm, demand their 
sire, 

With tears of artless innocence. Alas! 

Nor wife, nor children, more shall he 
behold, 316 

Nor friends, nor sacred home. On 
every nerve 

The deadly Winter seizes, shuts up 
sense ; 
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And, o’er his inmost vitals creeping 
eold, 

Lays him along the snows a stiffened 
corse, 320 

Stretched out and bleaching in the 
northern blast. 

Ah, little think the gay licentious 

proud 

Whom pleasure, power, and affluence 
surround ; 

They who their thoughtless: hours in 
giddy mirth, 3.24 

And wanton, often cruel, riot waste ;— 

Ah, little think they, while they dance 
along, 

How many feel, this very moment, 
death 

And all the sad variety of pain: 

How many sink in the devouring flood, 

Or more devouring flame; how many 


bleed, 330 

By shameful variance betwixt man and 
man ; 

How many pine in want and dungeon 
glooms, 

Shut from the common air, and com- 
mon use 

Of their own limbs; how many drink 
the cup 

Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter 
bread 335 

Of misery; sore pierced by wintry 
winds, 


How many shrink into the sordid hut 
Of cheerless poverty ; how many shake 
With all the fiercer tortures of: the 


mind,— 
Unbounded passion, madness, guilt, 
remorse ; 340 


Whence tumbled headlong from the 
height of life, 

They furnish matter for the tragic 
Muse; 

Even in the vale, where wisdom loves 
to dwell, 

With friendship, peace, and contem- 
plation joined, 

How many, racked with honest pas- 


sions, droop 345 
In deep-retired distress; how many 
stand 


Around the deathbed of their dearest 
friends, 


And point the parting anguish! 
Thought fond man 
Of these, and ail the thousand name-~ 


less ills, 

That one incessant struggle render 
life, 350 

One scene of toil, of suffering, and of 
fate, 

Vice in his high career would stand 
appalled, 

And heedless rambling impulse learn 
to think ; 

The conscious heart of charity would 


warm, : 354 

And her wide wish benevolence dilate ; 

The social tear would rise, the social 
sigh ; 

And into clear perfection, gradual 
bliss, 

Refining still, the social passions work. 


WILLIAM COWPER 


THE TASK 
Boox I 
[THE RURAL WALK] 


For I have loved the rural walk 
through lanes 

Of grassy swarth, close cropped by 
nibbling sheep, 110 

And skirted thick with intertexture 
firm 

Of thorny boughs; have loved the rural 
walk 

O’er hills, through valleys, and by 
rivers’ brink, 

E’er since, a truant boy, I passed my 


bounds 
To enjoy a ramble on the banks of 
Thames: 115 


And still remember, nor without re- 


gret, 

Of hours that sorrow since has much 
endeared, 

How oft, my slice of pocket-store con- 
sumed, 

Still hungering, penniless, and far 
from home, 

I fed on searlet hips and stony haws, 
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Or blushing crabs, or berries that 


emboss 121 
The bramble, black as jet, or sloes 
austere. 


Hard fare! but such as boyish appetite 

Disdains not, nor the palate, unde- 
praved 

By culinary arts, unsavory deems. 125 

No Sofa then awaited my return; 

Nor Sofa then I needed. Youth re- 
pairs 

His wasted spirits quickly, by long toil 

Incurring short fatigue; and though 
our years, 129 

As life declines, speed rapidly away, 

And not a year but pilfers, as he goes, 

Some youthful grace that age would 
gladly keep, 

A tooth or auburn lock, and by de- 
grees 

Their length and color from the locks 
they spare ; 

The elastic spring of an unwearied 
foot 135 

That mounts the stile with ease or 
leaps the fence ; 

That play of lungs, inhaling and again 

Respiring freely the fresh air, that 


makes 

Swift pace or steep ascent no toil to 
me, 

Mine have not pilfered yet; nor yet 
impaired 140 

My relish of fair prospect; scenes that 
soothed 

Or charmed me young, no longer 
young, I find 

Still soothing, and of power to charm 
me still. 

And witness, dear companion of my 
walks, 

Whose arm this twentieth winter I 
perceive 145 

Fast locked in mine, with pleasure such 
as love, 

Confirmed by long experience of thy 
worth 

And well-tried virtues, could alone in- 

' spire, 

Witness a joy that thou hast doubled 

long. 


Thou knowest my praise of nature 
most sincere, 150 


And that my raptures are not con- 
jured up 

To serve occasions of poetic pomp, 

But genuine, and art partner of them 


all. 
How oft upon yon eminence our 
pace 
Has slackened to a pause, and we have 
borne 155 
The ruffling wind, scarce conscious that 
it blew, 


While admiration, feeding at the eye, 

And still unsated, dwelt upon the 
scene. 

Thence with what pleasure have we 
just discerned 

The distant plough slow-moving, and 
beside 160 

His laboring team, that swerved not 
from the track, 

The sturdy swain diminished to a 
boy ! 

Here Ouse, slow-winding through a 
level plain 

Of spacious meads with cattle sprin- 


kled o’er, 

Conducts the eye along his. sinuous 
course 165 

Delighted. There, fast ceded in their 
bank, 

Stand, never overlooked, our favorite 
elms, 

That sereen the herdsman’s solitaxy 
hut; 

While far beyond, and overthwart the 
stream, 

That, as with molten glass, inlays the 
vale, 170 

The sloping land recedes into the 
clouds ; 

Displaying, on its varied side, the 
erace 


Of hedge-row beauties numberless, 
square tower, 

Tall spire, from which the sound of 
cheerful bells 

Just undulates upon the listening ear, 


Groves, heaths, and smoking villages 


remote. 176 
Scenes must be beautiful which, daily 
viewed, 
Please daily, and whose novelty sur- 
vives 
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Long knowledge and the scrutiny of 
years: 

Praise justly due to those that I de- 
seribe. | 180 


Nor rural sights alone, but rural 

sounds 

Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 

The tone of languid nature. Mighty 
winds, 

That sweep the skirt of some far- 
spreading wood 

Of ancient growth, make music not 


unlike 185 

The dash of ocean on his winding 
shore, 

And lull the spirit while they fill the 
mind ; 

Unnumbered branches waving in the 
blast, 

And all their leaves fast fluttering, all 
at once. 

Nor less composure waits upon the 
roar 190 

Of distant floods, or on the softer 
voice 

Of neighboring fountain, or of rills 
that slip 


Through the cleft rock, and, chiming 
as they fall 
Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves at 


length 
In matted grass, that with a livelier 
oreen 195 
Betrays the secret of their silent 


course. 
Nature inanimate employs sweetsounds, 
But animated nature sweeter still, 
To soothe and satisfy the human ear. 
Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, 
and one 200 
The livelong night; nor these alone, 
whose notes 
Nice-fingered art must emulate in 


vain, 

But cawing rooks, and kites that swim 
sublime 

In still-repeated circles, screaming 
loud, 

The jay, the pie, and even the boding 
owl 205 


That hails the rising moon, have 
charms for me. 
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Sounds inharmonious in themselves 
and harsh, 

Yet, heard in scenes where peace for- 
ever reigns, 

And only there, please highly for their 
sake. 


Boox II 
[ENGLAND | 


Hngland, with all thy faults, I love 


theemstillys! & 206 
My country! and, while yet a nook is 
left 


Where English minds and manners 
may be found, 

Shall be constrained to love thee. 
Though thy clime 

Be fickle, and thy year, most part, de- 


formed 210 

With dripping rains, or withered by a 
frost, 

I would not yet exchange thy sullen 
skies 

And fields without a flower, for warmer 
France 

With all her vines; nor for Ausonia’s 
groves 

Of golden fruitage, and her myrtle 
bowers. 215 

To shake thy senate, and from heights 
sublime 


Of patriot eloquence to flash down fire 
Upon thy foes, was never meant my 


task ; 
But I can feel thy fortunes, and par- 


take 
Thy joys and sorrows, with as true a 
heart 220 
As Ay thunderer there. And I can 
eel 


Thy follies too, and with a just disdain 
Frown at effeminates, whose very looks 
Reflect dishonor on the land I love. 
How, in the name of soldiership and 
sense, 225 
Should England prosper, when such 
things, as smooth 
And tender as a girl, all-essenced o’er 
With odors, and as profligate as sweet, 
Who sell their laurel for a myrtle 
wreath, 
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And love when they should fight; 


when such as these 230 
Presume to lay their hand upon the 
ark 


Of her magnificent and awful cause? 

Time was when it was praise and 
boast enough 

In every clime, and travel where we 


might, 
~ That we were born her children; 
praise enough 235 


To fill the ambition of a private man, 

That Chatham’s language was his 
mother tongue, 

And Wolfe’s great name compatriot 
with his own. 

Farewell those honors, and farewell 


with them 
The hope of such hereafter! They 
have fallen 240 


Each in his field of glory: one in arms, 

And one in council—Wolfe upon the 
lap 

Of smiling Victory that moment won, 

And Chatham, heart-sick of his coun- 
try’s shame. 

They made us many soldiers, Chatham, 


still 245 
Consulting England’s happiness at 
home, 


Secured it by an unforgiving frown 

If any wronged her. Wolfe, where’er 
he fought, 

Put so much of his heart into his act, 

That his example had a magnet’s force, 

And all were swift to follow whom all 


loved. 251 
- Those suns are set. Oh, rise some other 
such ! 


Or all that we have left is empty talk 
Of old achievements, and despair of 
new. 


Boox IV 
[THE WINTER EVENING | 
Hark! ’tis the twanging horn! O’er 
yonder bridge 
That with its wearisome but needful 
length 


Bestrides the wintry flood, in which 
the moon 
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Sees her unwrinkled face reflected 
bright, 

He comes, the herald of a noisy world, 5 

With spattered boots, strapped waist, 
and frozen locks, 

News from all nations lumbering at 
his back. 

True to his charge, the close-packed 
load behind, 

Yet careless what he brings, his one 
concern 

Is to conduct it to the destined inn, 10 

And, having dropped the expected bag, 


pass on. 

He whistles as he goes, light-hearted 
wretch, 

Cold and yet cheerful: messenger of 
erief 

Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to 
some, 

To him indifferent whether grief or 
joy. 15 


Houses in ashes, and the fall of stocks, 

Births, deaths, and marriages, epistles 
wet 

With tears that trickled down the 
writer’s cheeks 

Fast as the periods from his fluent 


quill, 
Or charged with amorous sighs of ab- 
sent swains, 20 


Or nymphs responsive, equally affect 
His horse and him, unconscious of 


them all. 

But oh, the important budget! ushered 
in 

With such heart-shaking music, who 
can say 

What are its tidings? Have our troops 
awaked ? 25 

Or do they still, as if with opium 
drugged, 

Snore to the murmurs of the Atlantic 
wave? 

Is India free? And does she wear her 
plumed 

And jeweled turban with a smile of 
peace? 

Or do we grind her still? The grand 
debate, 30 


The popular harangue, the tart reply, 
The logic, and the wisdom, and the 
wit, 
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And the loud laugh—I long to know 
them all; 

I burn to set the imprisoned wranglers 
free, 

And give them voice and utterance 
once again. 35 


Now stir the fire, and close the 
shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa 
round, , 
And while the bubbling and _ loud- 
hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the 


cups 

That cheer but not inebriate wait on 
each, 40 

So let us welcome peaceful evening 

ROG Lik 

Not such his evening, who with shining 
face 

Sweats in the crowded theatre, and, 
squeezed 


And bored with elbow-points through 
both his sides, 
Outseolds the ranting actor on the 


stage: 45 
Nor his, who patient stands till his feet 
throb 


And his head thumps, to feed upon the | 


breath 

Of patriots bursting with heroic rage, 

Or placemen, all tranquillity and 
smiles. ? 

This folio of four pages, happy work! 

Which not even erities criticise; that 
holds 51 

Inquisitive Attention, while I read, 

Fast bound in chains of silence, which 
the fair, 

Though eloquent themselves, yet fear 
to break ;— 

What is it but a map of busy life, 55 

Its fluctuations, and its vast concerns? 

Here runs the mountainous and craggy 
ridge 

That tempts Ambition. On the summit 
see 

The seals of office glitter in his eyes; 

He climbs, he pants, he grasps them! 
At his heels, 60 

Close at his heels, a demagogue 
ascends, 


And with a dexterous jerk soon twists 
him down, | 

And wins thems, but to lose them in his 
turn. 

Here rills of oily eloquence, in soft 

Meanders lubricate the course they 


take ; 65 

The modest speaker is ashamed and 
erieved 

To engross a moment’s notice, and yet 
begs, 

Begs a propitious ear for his poor 
thoughts, 


However trivial all that he conceives. 
Sweet bashfulness! it claims at least 


this praise; 70 
The dearth of information and good 
sense 
That it foretells us, always comes to 
pass 


Cataracts of declamation thunder here; 
There forests of no meaning spread 


the page, 

In which all comprehension wanders 
lost ; 75 

While fields of pleasantry amuse us 
there 

With merry descants on a nation’s 
woes. 

The rest appears a _ wilderness of 
strange 

But gay confusion; roses for the 
cheeks, 


And lilies for the brows of faded age, 
Teeth for the toothless, ringlets for the 
bald, 81 
Heaven, earth, and ocean, plundered 
of their sweets, 
Nectareous essences, Olympian dews, 
Sermons, and city feasts, and favorite 
airs, 84 
Ethereal journeys, submarine exploits, 
And Katterfelto,t with his hair on 


end 

At his own wonders, wondering for his 
bread. 

Tis pleasant through the loopholes 

of retreat 

To peep at such a world; to see the 
stir | 

Of the great Babel, and not feel the 
crowd; 90 


*a popular quack and conjurer 
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To hear the roar she sends through all 


her gates, 

At a safe distance, where the dying 
sound 

Falls a soft murmur on the uninjured 
ear. 

Thus sitting, and surveying thus at 
ease 

The globe and its concerns, I seem 
advanced 95 

To some secure and more than mortal 
height, 

That liberates and exempts me from 
them all. 

It turns submitted to my view, turns 

. round 


With all its generations; I behold 

The tumult, and am still. The sound 
of war 100 

Has lost its terrors ere it reaches me; 


Grieves, but alarms me not. 1 mourn 
the pride 

And avarice that makes man a wolf to 
man; 

Hear the faint echo of those brazen 
throats | 

By which he speaks the language of 
his heart, 105 

And sigh, but never tremble at the 
sound. 


He travels and expatiates, as the bee 

From flower to flower, so he from land 
to land; 

The manners, customs, policy of all 

Pay contribution to the store he 
oleans ; | 110 

He sucks intelligence in every clime, 

~ And spreads the honey of his deep 
research 

At his return, a rich repast for me. 

He travels, and I too. I tread his 


deck, 

Ascend his topmast, through his peer- 
ing eyes 115 

Discover countries, with a kindred 
heart 

Suffer his woes, and share in his 
escapes ; 


While fancy, like the finger of a clock, 

Runs the great circuit, and is still at 
home. 

O Winter, ruler of the inverted year, 

Thy scattered hair with sleet-like 

ashes filled, 121 
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Thy breath congealed upon thy lps, 
thy cheeks 

Fringed with a beard made white with 
other snows 

Than those of age, thy forehead 
wrapped in clouds, 

A leafless branch thy scepter, and thy 
throne 125 

A sliding car indebted to no wheels, 

But urged by storms along its slippery 


way ; 

I love thee, all unlovely as thou 
seem ’st, 

And dreaded as thou art! Thou 
hold’st the sun 129 


A prisoner in the yet undawning east, 

Shortening his journey between morn 
and noon, 

And hurrying him, impatient of his 
stay, 

Down to the rosy-west; but kindly still 

Compensating his loss with added 
hours 

Of social converse and instructive ease, 

And gathering, at short notice, in one 


eroup 136 
The family dispersed, and _ fixing 
thought, 
Not less dispersed by daylight and its 
cares. 


I erown thee king of intimate delights, 
Fire-side enjoyments, home-born hap- 


piness, 140 
And all the comforts that the lowly 
roof 
Of undisturbed retirement, and the 
hours 


Of long uninterrupted evening know. » 

No rattling wheels stop short before 
these gates ; 

No powdered pert, proficient in the 


art 145 
Of sounding an alarm, assaults these 
doors 
Till the street rings; no stationary 
steeds 


Cough their own knell, while, heedless 
of the sound, 
The silent circle fan themselves, and 


quake ; 

But here the needle plies its busy 
task, 

The pattern grows, the well-depicted 
flower, 151 
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Wrought patiently into the snowy 
lawn, 

Unfolds its bosom; buds, and leaves, 
and sprigs, 

And curling tendrils, gracefully dis- 


posed, 
Follow the nimble finger of the fair; 
A wreath that cannot fade, of flowers 


that blow 156 
With most success when all besides de- 
cay. 


The poet’s or historian’s page, by one 
Made vocal for the amusement of the 


rest ; 
The sprightly lyre, whose treasure of 
sweet sounds 160 


The touch from many a trembling 
chord shakes out; 
And the clear voice, symphonious yet 


distinct, 

And in the charming strife triumphant 
still, 

Beguile the night, and set a keener 
edge 

On female industry; the threaded 
steel | 165 

Flies swiftly, and unfelt the task pro- 
ceeds. 

The volume closed, the customary 
rites 

Of the last meal commence: a Roman 
meal, 

Such as the mistress of the world once 
found 

Delicious, when her patriots of high 
note, 170 

Perhaps by moonlight, at their humble 
doors, 


And under an old oak’s domestic shade, 
Enjoyed, spare feast! a radish and an 


ege. 

Discourse ensues, not trivial, yet not 
dull, 

Nor such as with a frown forbids the 
play 175 

Of faney, or proscribes the sound of 
mirth ; 

Nor do we madly, lke an impious 
world, 

Who deem religion frenzy, and the 
God 

That made them an intruder on their 
Joys, 


While we 


Start at his awful name, or deem his 


praise 180 
A jarring note; themes of a graver 
tone, 


Exciting oft our gratitude and love, 

retrace with memory’s 
pointing wand, 

That calls the past to our exact re- 


view, 
The dangers we have ’seaped, the 
broken snare, 185 


The disappointed foe, deliverance found 

Unlooked for, life preserved and peace 
restored; ..»: 

Fruits of omnipotent eternal love. 

‘Oh, evenings worthy of the gods!’’ 


exclaimed 

The Sabine bard. O, evenings, I re- 
ply, 190 

More to be prized and coveted than 
yours, 

As more illumined, and with nobler 
truths, 

That I, and mine, and those we love, 
enjoy. 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


THE PRELUDE 


Boox II 


[COMMUNION WITH NATURE] 


For I would walk alone, 

Under the quiet stars, and at that time 

Have felt whate’er there is of power in 
sound 

To breathe an elevated mood, by form 

Or image unprofaned; and I would 


stand, 306 

If the night blackened with a coming 
storm, 

Beneath some rock, listening to notes 
that are 

The ghostly language of the ancient 
earth, 

Or make their dim abode in distant 
winds. 310 


Thence did I drink the visionary 
power ; 
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And deem not profitless those fleeting 
moods 

Of shadowy exultation: not for this, 

That they are kindred to our purer 
mind 

And intellectual life; but that the soul, 

Remembering how she felt, but what 


she felt 316 
Remembering not, retains an obscure 
sense 


Of possible sublimity, whereto 
With growing faculties she doth as- 


pire, 

With faculties still growing, feeling 
still 

That whatsoever point they gain, they 
yet 321 


Have something to pursue. 


And not alone, 
"Mid gloom and tumult, but no less 
’mid fair 
And tranquil scenes, that universal 
power 
And fitness in the latent qualities 325 
And essences of things, by which the 


mind 

Is moved with feelings of delight, to 
me 

Came strengthened with a superadded 
soul, 

A virtue not its own. My morning 
walks 

Were early ;—oft before the hours of 
school 330 

I travelled round our little lake, five 
miles 

Of pleasant wandering. Happy time! 
more dear 

For this, that one was by my side, a | 
Friend, 

Then passionately loved; with heart 
how full 

Would he peruse these lines! For 
many years | 335 

Have since flowed in between us, and, 
our minds 


Both silent to each other, at this time 

We live as if those hours had never 
been. 

Nor seldom did I lift our cottage latch 

Far earlier, ere one smoke-wreath had 
risen 340 


From human dwelling, or the vernal 
thrush 

Was audible; 
woods | 

Alone upon some jutting eminence, — 

At the first gleam of dawn-light, when 
the Vale, 

Yet slumbering, lay in utter solitude. 

How shall I seek the origin? Where 

Pere seatel 346 

Faith in the marvellous things which 
then I felt? 

Oft in these moments such a holy 


and sate among the 


calm 

Would overspread my soul that bodily 
eyes 

Were utterly forgotten, and what I 
saw 350 

Appeared like something in myself, a 
dream, 


A prospect in the mind. 


’T'were long to tell 

What spring and autumn, what the 
winter snows, 

And what the summer shade, what day 
and night, 

Evening and morning, sleep and wak- 
ing, thought 355 

From sources inexhaustible, poured 
forth 

To feed the spirit of religious love 


In which J walked with Nature. But 
let this 

Be not forgotten, that I still retained 

My first creative sensibility ; 360 

That by the regular action of the 
world 

My soul was unsubdued. A _ plastic 
power 

Abode with me; a forming hand, at 
times 


Rebellious, acting in a devious mood; 

A local spirit of his own, at war — 365 

With general tendency, but, for the 
most, 

Subservient strictly to external things 

With which it communed. An auxiliar 
heht 

Came from my mind, which on the 
setting sun 

Bestowed new splendor; the melodious 
birds, 370 
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The fluttering breezes, fountains that 
run on 

Murmuring so sweetly in themselves, 
obeyed 

A like dominion, and the midnight 
storm 


Grew darker in the presence of my eye: 

Hence my obeisance, my devotion 
hence, 375 

And hence my transport. 

Nor should this, perchance, 

Pass unrecorded, that I still had loved 

The exercise and produce of a toil, 

Than analytic industry to me 

More pleasing, and whose character I 
deem 380 

Is more poetic as resembling more 

Creative ageney. The song would 
speak 

Of that interminable building reared 

By observation of affinities 

In objects where no brotherhood ex- 
ists 385 

To passive minds. My seventeenth year 

was come; 

whether from this habit rooted 

now 

So deeply in my mind, or from excess 

In the great social principle of life 

Coercing all things into sympathy, 390 

To unorganic natures were transferred 

My own enjoyments; or the power of 
truth 

Coming in revelation, did converse 

With things that really are; I, at this 
time, 

Saw blessings spread around me like a 
sea. 395 

Thus while the days flew by, and years 
passed on, 

From Nature and her overflowing soul 

I had received so much, that all my 
thoughts 

Were steeped in feeling; I was only 
then 

Contented, when with bliss ineffable 400 

I felt the sentiment of Being spread 

O’er all that moves and all that seem- 
eth still; 

O’er all that, lost beyond the reach of 
thought 

And human knowledge, to the human 
eye 


And, 
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Invisible, yet liveth to the heart; 405 
O’er all that leaps and runs, and shouts 


and sings, 

Or beats the gladsome air; o’er all that 
glides 

Beneath the wave, yea, in the wave 
itself, 

And mighty depth of waters. Wonder 
not 

If high the transport, great the joy I 
felt, 410 


Communing in this sort through earth 
and heaven 

With every form of creature, as it 
looked . 

Towards the Uncreated with a counte- 
nance 

Of adoration, with an eye of love. 

One song they sang, and it was aud- 


ible, 415 
Most audible, then, when the fleshly 
ear, 
O’ercome by humblest prelude of that 
strain, 
Forgot her functions, and slept undis- 
turbed. 
Book XI 


[THE FRENCH REVOLUTION] 


O pleasant exercise of hope and joy! 
For mighty were the auxiliars which 


then stood 106 
Upon our side, us who were strong in 
love! 


Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very Heaven! 


O times, 

In which the meagre, stale, forbidding 
ways 110 

Of custom, law, and statute, took at 
once 

The attraction of a country in ro- 
mance! 


When Reason seemed the most to as- 
sert her rights 
When most intent on making of her- 


self 
A prime enchantress—to assist the 
work 115 
Which then was going forward in her 
name! 


Not favored spots One; but the whole 


Earth, 

The beauty wore of promise—that 
which sets 

(As at some moments might not be 
unfelt 


Among the bowers of Paradise itself) 
The budding rose above the rose full 


blown. 121 

What temper at the prospect did not 
wake 

To happiness unthought of? The 
inert 

Were roused, and lively natures rapt 
away ! 

They who had fed their childhood 

- upon dreams, 125 

The play-fellows of faney, who had 
made 

All powers of swiftness, subtilty, and 
strength 


Their ministers,—who in lordly wise 
had stirred 
Among the grandest objects of the 


sense, 

And dealt with whatsoever they found 
there: . 130 

As if they had within some lurking 
right 

To wall it ;—they, too, who of gentle 
mood 

Had watched all gentle motions, and to 
these 


Had fitted their own thoughts, schem- 
ers more mild, 
And in the region ‘of their peaceful 


selves ;— 135 
_ Now was it that both found, the meek 

and lofty 

Did both find, helpers to their hearts’ 
desire, 

And stuff at hand, plastic as they could 
wish,— 

‘Were called upon to exercise their 
skill, 


Not -in Utopia,—subterranean fields,— 
Or some secreted island, heaven knows 


where! 141 
But in the very world, which is the 
world 
Of all of us,—the place where, in the 
end, 


We find our happiness, or not at all! 
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Why should I not confess that Earth 


was then 7 145 

To me, what an inheritance, new- 
fallen, 

Seems, when the first time visited, to 
one 

Who thither comes to find in it his 
home? 

He walks about and looks upon the 
spot 

With cordial transport, moulds it and 
remoulds, 150 

And is half pleased with things that 
are amiss, 

Twill be such joy to see them disap- 
pear. 

Boox XIII 


[THE UNIVERSAL HEART OF MAN] 


When I began to enquire, 160 
‘’o watch and question those I met, 


and speak 

Without reserve to them, the lonely 
roads 

Were open schools in which I daily 
read 

With most delight the passions of man- 
kind, 

Whether by words, looks, sighs, or 
tears, revealed ; 165 

There saw into the depth of human 
souls, 

Souls that appear to have no depth at 
all 

To careless eyes. And—now convinced 


at heart 

How little those cBbin WIGS, to which 

With overweening trust alone we give 

The name of Hdweation, have to do 171 

With real feeling and just sense; how 
vain 

A. correspondence with the talking 
world 

Proves to the most; and called to make 
good search 

If man’s estate, by doom of Nature 
yoked 175 

With toil, be therefore yoked with 
ignorance ; 

If virtue be indeed so hard to rear, 
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And intellectual strength so rare a 
boon— 

I prized such walks still more, for 
there I found 

Hope to my hope, and to my pleasure 
peace 180 

And steadiness, and healing and repose 

To every angry passion. There I 
heard, 

From mouths of men obseure and 
lowly, truths 

Replete with honor; sounds in unison 

With loftiest promises of good and fair. 


There are who think that strong af- 


fection, love 186 

Known by whatever name, is falsely 
deemed 

A gift, to use a term which they would 
use, | 

Of vulgar nature; that its growth re- 
quires 


Retirement, leisure, language purified 

By manners studied and elaborate; 191 

That whoso feels such passion in its 
strength 

Must live within the very light and air 

Of courteous usages refined by art. 

True is it, where oppression worse than 


death 195 
Salutes the being at his birth, where 
erace 


Of culture hath been utterly unknown, 
And poverty and labor in excess 
From day to day pre-occupy the 
* ground 199 
Of the affections, and to Nature’s self 
Oppose a deeper nature; there, indeed, 
Love cannot be; nor does it thrive with 


ease 
Among the close and overcrowded 
haunts 
Of cities, where the human heart is 
sick, 
And the eye feeds it not, and cannot 
feed. 205 
—Yes, in those wanderings deeply did 
I feel 


~ How we mislead each other; above all, 

How books mislead us, seeking their 
reward 

From judgments of the wealthy Few, 
who see 
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By artificial lights ; how they debase 210 

The Many for the pleasure of those 
Hew; 

Kffeminately level down the truth 

To certain general notions, for the sake 

Of being understood at onee, or else 

Through want of better knowledge in 
the heads 215 

That framed them; flattering self- 
conceit with words, 

That, while they most ambitiously set 
forth 

Extrinsic differences, 
marks 

Whereby society has parted man 

From man, neglect the universal heart. 


the outward 


Here, calling up to mind what then 


I saw, 221 
A youthful traveller, and see daily 
now 


In the familiar circuit of my home, 
Here might I pause, and bend in rever- 


ence 

To Nature, and the power of human 
minds, 225 

To men as they are men within them- 
selves. 

How oft high service is performed 
within, 

When all the external man is rude in 
show,— 

Not like a temple rich with pomp and 
gold, : 

But a mere mountain chapel, that pro- 
tects 230 

Its simple worshippers from sun and 
shower. 

Of these, said J, shall be my song; of 
these, 


If future years mature me for the task, 
Will I record the praises, making 


verse 
Deal boldly with substantial things; in 
truth 235 


And sanctity of passion, speak of these, 

That justice may be done, obeisance 
paid 

Where it is due: thus haply shall I 
teach, 

Inspire; through unadulterated ears 

Pour rapture, tenderness, and hope,— 
my theme 240 
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No other than the very heart of man, 

As found among the best of those who 
live— 

Not unexalted by religious faith, 

Nor uninformed by books, good. books, 


though few— 
In Nature’s presence: thence may I 
select 245 


Sorrow, that is not sorrow, but delight ; 

And miserable love, that is not pain 

To hear of, for the glory that re- 
dounds 

Therefrom to human kind, and what 
we are. 

Be mine to follow with no timid step 

Where knowledge leads me: it shall be 
my pride 251 

That I have dared to tread this holy 
eround, 

Speaking no dream, but things oracu- 
lar ; 

Matter not lightly to be heard by those 

Who to the letter of the outward pro- 


mise 255 

Do read the invisible soul; by men 
adroit 

In speech, and for communion with the 
world 

Accomplished; minds whose faculties 
are then 

Most active when they are most elo- 
quent, 


And elevated most when most admired. 
Men may be found of other mould 


than these, 261 
Who are their own upholders, to them- 
selves 


Encouragement, and energy, and will, 

- Expressing liveliest thoughts in lively 
words 

As native passion dictates. Others, too, 

There are among the walks of homely 


life 266 

Still higher, men for contemplation 
framed, 

Shy, and unpracticed in the strife of 
phrase ; 

Meek men, whose very souls perhaps 
would sink 

Beneath them, summoned to such inter- 
course : | 270 


Theirs is the language of the heavens, 
the power, 


The thought, the image, and the silent 
joy: 

Words are but under-agents in their 
souls ; 

When they. are grasping with their 
greatest strength, 

They do not breathe among them: this 


I speak 275 
In gratitude to God, who feeds our 
hearts 
For his own service; knoweth, loveth 
US, 


When we are unregarded by the world. 


JOHN KEATS 
ENDYMION, BOOK I 


PROEM 


A thing of beauty is a joy for ever: 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 

Pass into nothingness; but still will 
keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and 


quiet breathing. 5 
Therefore, on every morrow, are we 
wreathing 


A flowery band to bind us to the earth, 

Spite of despondence, of the inhuman 
dearth 

Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 

Of all the unhealthy and o’er-darkened 
ways 10 

Made for our searching: yes, in spite of 
all, 

Some shape of beauty moves away the 


pall 

From our dark spirits. Such the sun, 
the moon, 

Trees old, and young, sprouting a 
shady boon 

For simple sheep; and such are daffo- 
dils 15 


With the green world they live in; and 
clear rills 

That for themselves a cooling covert 
make 

’Gainst the hot season; the mid-forest 
brake, 


baase 
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Rich with a sprinkling of fair musk- 
rose blooms: 

And such too is the grandeur of the 
dooms 20 

We have imagined for the mighty dead ; 

All lovely tales that we have heard or 
read: 

An endless fountain of immortal drink, 

Pouring unto us from the heaven’s 
brink. 


Nor do we merely feel these essences 
For one short hour; no, even as the 


trees 26 
That whisper round a temple become 
soon 
Dear as the temple’s self, so does the 
moon, 


The passion poesy, glories infinite, 

Haunt us till they become a cheering 
hight 30 

Unto our souls, and bound to us so fast, 

That, whether there be shine, or gloom 
o’ercast, 

They alway must be with us, or we die. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
AMONG THE HILLS 


PRELUDE 


Along the roadside, like the flowers of 
gold 

That tawny Incas for their gardens 
wrought, 

Heavy with 
geolden-rod, 

And the red pennons of the ecardinal- 
flowers 

Hang motionless upon their upright 
Staves. 

The sky is hot and hazy, and the wind, 

Wing-weary with its long flight from 


sunshine droops the 


the south, 

Unfelt; yet, closely scanned, yon 
maple leaf 

With faintest motion, as one stirs in 
dreams, 


Confesses it. The locust by the wall 10 
Stabs the noon-silence with his sharp 
alarm. 
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A single hay-cart down the dusty road 

Creaks slowly, with its driver fast 
asleep 

On the load’s top. Against the neigh- 
boring hill, 

Huddled along the stone wall’s shady 
side, 

The sheep show white, as if a snow- 

drift still 
Defied the dog-star. Through the open 


door 

A drowsy smell of flowers—gray 
heliotrope, 

And white sweet clover, and shy 
mignonette— 

Comes faintly in, and silent chorus 
lends 20 


To the pervading symphony of peace. 


No time is this for hands long over- 
worn 

To task their strength: and (unto Him 
be praise 

Who giveth quietness!) the stress and 
strain 

Of years that did the work of cen- 
turies 

Have ceased, and we ean draw our 
breath once more 

Freely and full. So, as yon harvesters 

Make elad their nooning underneath 


the elms 

With tale and riddle and old snatch of 
song, 

I lay aside grave themes, and idly 
turn 30 


The leaves of memory’s sketch-book, 
dreaming o’er 

Old summer pictures of the quiet 
hills, 

And human life, as quiet, at their feet. 


And yet not idly all. A farmer’s son, 

Proud of field-lore and harvest craft, 
and feeling 

All their fine possibilities, how rich 

And restful even poverty and toil 

Become when beauty, harmony, and 


love 3 

Sit at their humble hearth as angels 
sat 

At evening in the patriarch’s tent, 
when man 40 
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Makes labor noble, and his farmer’s 
frock 

The symbol of a Christian chivalry 

Tender and just and generous to 
her 

Who clothes with grace all duty; still, 
I know 

Too well the picture has another side,— 

How wearily the grind of toil goes 
on 

Where love is wanting, how the eye 
and ear 

And heart are starved amidst the 
plenitude 

Of nature, and how hard and color- 
less 

Is life without an atmosphere. I look 

Across the lapse of half a century, 51 

And eall to mind old homesteads, 
where no flower 

Told that the spring had come, but 
evil weeds, 

Nightshade and rough-leaved burdock 
in the place 

Of the sweet doorway greeting of the 
rose 

And _ honeysuckle, 
walls seemed 

Blistering in sun, without a tree or 
vine 

To east the tremulous shadow of its 
leaves { 

Across the curtainless windows, from 
whose panes 

Fluttered the signal rags of shiftless- 


where the house 


ness. 60 
Within, the cluttered kitchen floor, 
unwashed 


(Broom-clean I think they called it) ; 
the best room | 
Stifling with cellar-damp, shut from 
the air 

In hot midsummer, bookless, picture- 
less 

Save the inevitable sampler hung 

Over the fireplace, or a mourning 
piece, 

A green-haired woman, peony-cheeked, 
beneath 

Impossible willows; the wide-throated 
hearth 

Bristling with faded pine-boughs half 
concealing 
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The piled-up rubbish at the chimney’s 
back ; 70 

And, in sad keeping with all things 
about them, 

Shrill, querulous women, 
sullen men, 

Untidy, loveless, old before their time, 

With scarce a human interest save 


sour and 


their own 
Monotonous round of small econo- 
mies, 


Or the poor scandal of the neighbor- 
hood ; 

Blind to the beauty everywhere re- 
vealed, 

Treading the May-flowers with regard- 
less feet ; 

For them the song-sparrow and the 
bobolink 

Sang not, nor winds made music in 
the leaves; 80 

For them in vain October’s holocaust 

Burned, gold and crimson, over all the 

hills, 

sacramental 

woods. 

Church-goers, fearful of the unseen 
Powers, 

But grumbling over pulpit-tax and 
pew-rent, 

Saving, as shrewd economists, their 
souls 

And winter pork with the least pos- 
sible outlay 

Of salt and sanctity; in daily life 

Showing as little actual comprehen- 
sion 

Of Christian charity and love and 
duty, 90 

As if the Sermon on the Mount had 
been 

Outdated like a last year’s almanac: 

Rich in broad woodlands and in half- 
tilled fields, 

And yet so pinched and bare and com- 
fortless, 

The veriest straggler limping on his 
rounds, 

The sun and air his sole inheritance, 

Laughed at a poverty that paid its 
taxes, 

And hugged his rags in self-compla- 
cency ! 


The mystery of the 
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Not such should be the homesteads of a 
land 

Where whoso wisely wills and _ acts 
may dwell 100 

As king and lawgiver, in_ broad- 
acred state, 

With beauty, art, taste, culture, books, 
to make 

His hour of leisure richer than a life 

Of fourscore to the barons of old 
time. 3 

Our yeoman should be equal to his 
home | 

Set in the fair, green valleys, purple 
walled, 

A man to match his mountains, not to 
creep 

Dwarfed and abased below them. I 
would fain 

In this light way (of which I needs 
must own 

With the knife-grinder of whom Can- 
ning sings, 110 

‘*Story, God bless you! I have none to 
tell you!’’) 
Invite the eye to see and heart to feel 
The beauty and the joy within their 
reach,— 
Home, and home loves, and the beati- 
tudes 

Of nature free to all. Haply in years 

That wait to take the places of our 
own, 

Heard where some breezy balcony 
looks down 

On happy homes, or where the lake in 
the moon 

Sleeps dreaming of the mountains, fair 
as Ruth, 119 

In the old Hebrew pastoral, at the 
feet 

Of Boaz, even this simple lay of mine 

May seem the burden of a prophecy, 


Finding its late fulfilment in a 
change 

Slow as the oak’s growth, lifting man- 
hood up 

Through broader culture, finer man- 
ners, love, 


And reverence, to the level of the hills. 


O Golden Age, whose light is of the 
dawn, 
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And not of sunset, forward, not be- 
hind, 

Flood the new heavens and earth, and 
with thee*bring 

All the old virtues, whatsoever things 

Are pure and honest and of good 
repute, 131 

But add thereto whatever bard has 
sun 

Or seer has told of when in trance and 
dream 

They saw the Happy Isles of prophecy! - 

Let Justice hold her scale, and Truth 
divide 

Between. the right and wrong; but give 
the heart 

The freedom of its fair inheritance; 

Let the poor prisoner, cramped and 
starved so long, 

At Nature’s table feast his ear and 


eye 

With joy and wonder; let all har- 
monies 140 

Of sound, form, color, motion, wait 
upon 4 

The princely guest, whether in soft 
attire 

Of leisure clad, or the coarse frock of 
toil, 

And, lending life to the dead form of 
faith, 

Give human, nature reverence for the 
sake 

Of One who bore it, making it di- 
vine 


With the ineffable tenderness of God ; 
Let common need, the brotherhood of 


prayer, 

The heirship of an unknown. des- 
tiny, | 

The unsolved mystery round about us, 
make 150 

A man more precious than the gold of - 
Ophir. 

Sacred, inviolate, unto whom all 
things 

Should minister, as outward types and 
signs 


Of the eternal beauty which fulfils 
The one great purpose of creation, 
Love, 

sole necessity 
Heaven! 


The of Earth and 
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GEORGE GORDON, LORD 
BYRON 


CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE 


CANTO THE THIRD 


““Afin que cette application vous forcat a 
penser A autre chose: il n’y a en vyérité de 
reméde que celui-li et le temps.’’—Lettre du 
Roi de Prusse a D’Alembert, Sept. T, 1776. 


I 


Is thy face like thy mother’s, my fair 
child, 

Ada, sole daughter of my house and 
heart ? 

When last I saw thy young blue eyes 
they smiled, 

And then we parted,—not as now we 
part, 

But with a hope.— 

5 Awaking with a start, 5 

The waters heave around me; and on 
high 

The winds lift up their voices: I de- 
part, 

Whither I know not; but the hour’s 
gone by, 

When Albion’s lessening shores could 
erieve or glad mine eye. 


II 


Once more upon the waters, yet once 


more! 10 
And the waves bound beneath me as a 
steed 
That knows his rider. Welcome to 


their roar! 

Swift be their guidance, wheresoe’er it 
lead! 

Though the strained mast should 
quiver as a reed, 

And the rent canvass fluttering strew 


the gale, 15 
StilsPntite pe te-on.. for Lamas 3 
weed, 
Flung from the rock on ocean’s foam, 
to sail 


Where’er the surge may sweep, the 
tempest’s breath prevail. 


893 
III 
In my youth’s summer I did sing of 
One, — 
The wandering outlaw of his own dark 
mind ; 20 
Again I seize the theme, then but be- 
gun, 
And bear it with me, as the rushing 
wind 
Bears the cloud onwards: in that Tale 
I find 


The furrows of long thought, and 
dried-up tears, 
Which, ebbing, leave a sterile track be- 


hind, 25 
O’er which all heavily the journeying 
years 


Plod the last sands of life,—where not 
a flower appears. 


IV 


Since my young days of passion—joy 
or pain— 

Perchance my heart and harp have lost 
a string— 

And both may jar; it may be that in 
vain 30 

I would essay, as I have sung, to sing. 

Yet, though a dreary strain, to this I 
cling; 

So that it wean me from the weary 
dream 

Of selfish grief or gladness—so it fling 

Forgetfulness around me—it shall seem 

To me, though to none else, a not un- 
erateful theme. 36 


Vv 


He, who grown agéd in this world of 


woe, 

In deeds, not years, piercing the depths 
of life, 

So that no wonder waits him—nor be- 
low 

Can love or sorrow, fame, ambition, 
strife, 40 

Cut to his heart again with the keen 
knife 


Of silent, sharp endurance—he ean tell 
Why thought seeks refuge in lone 
caves, yet rife 
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With airy images, and shapes which 
dwell 

Still unimpaired, though old, in the 
soul’s haunted cell. 45 


VI 


"Tis to create, and in creating live 

A being more intense, that we endow 

With form our fancy, gaining as we 
give | 

The life we image, even as I do now. 

What am I? Nothing: but not so art 
thou, 50 

Soul of my thought! with whom I 
traverse earth, 

Invisible but gazing, as I glow 

Mixed with thy spirit, blended with thy 
birth, 

And feeling still with thee in my 
erushed feelings’ dearth. 


VII 
Yet must I think less wildly :—I have 
thought 7 55 
Too long and darkly, till my brain be- 
came, 
In its own eddy boiling and o’er- 
wrought, 


A whirling gulf of phantasy and flame: 
And thus, untaught in youth my heart 


to tame, — 

My springs of life were poisoned. ’Tis 
too late! 60 

Yet am I changed; though still enough 
the same 

In strength to bear what time can not 
abate, 


And feed on bitter fruits without ac- 
ecusing Fate. 


VIII 


Something too much of this :—but now 
tis past, 64 

And the spell closes with its silent seal. 

Long absent Haroup reappears at 
last— 

He of the breast which fain no more 
would feel, 

Wrung with the wounds which kill not, 
but ne’er heal; 


Yet Time, who changes all, had altered 
~ him 
In soul and aspect as in age: years steal 
Fire from the,mind and vigor from the 
limb, 71 
And life’s enchanted cup but sparkles 
near the brim. 


IX 


His had been quaffed too quickly, and 
he found 

The dregs were wormwood; but he 
filled again, 

And from a purer fount, on holer 


ground, 75 
And deemed its spring perpetual—but 
in vain! 


Still round him clung invisibly a chain 

Which galled for ever, fettering 
though unseen, 

And heavy though it clanked not; worn 


with pain, . 
Which pined although it spoke not, and 
grew keen, 80 


Entering with every step he took 
through many a scene. 


x 


Secure in guarded coldness, he had 
mixed 

Again in fancied safety with his kind, 

And deemed his spirit now so firmly 


fixed 

And sheathed with an invulnerable 
mind, 85 

That, if no joy, no sorrow lurked be- 
hind; 

And he, as one, might ’midst the many 
stand 

Unheeded, searching through the crowd 
to find 


Fit speculation, such as in strange land 
He found in wonder-works of God and 
Nature’s hand. : 90 


XI 


But who ean view the ripened rose nor 
seek 

To wear it? who can curiously behold 

The smoothness and the sheen of 
beauty’s cheek, 
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Nor feel the heart can never all grow 


old? 

Who ean contemplate Fame through 
clouds unfold 95 

The star which rises o’er her steep, nor 
climb? ° | 

Harold, once more within the vortex, 
rolled 


On with the giddy circle, chasing Time, 
Yet with a nobler aim than in his 
youth’s fond prime: 


XIT 


But soon he knew himself the most 


unfit 100 
Of men to herd with Man, with whom 
he held 


Little in common; untaught to submit 

His thoughts to others, though his soul 
was quelled FOr 

In youth by his own thoughts; still un- 


compelled, is 

He would not yield dominion of his 
mind 105 

To spirits against whom his own re- 
belled, 

Proud though in desolation—which 
could find 

A life within itself, to breathe without 
mankind. 


XIII 


Where rose the mountains, there to him 
were friends; 
Where rolled the ocean, thereon was his 


home ; _ 110 

Where a blue sky, and glowing clime, 
extends, 

He had the passion and the power to 
roam ; 

The desert, forest, cavern, breaker’s 
foam, 

Were unto him companionship; they 
spake 

A mutual language, clearer than the 
tome 115 


Of his land’s tongue, which he would 
oft forsake 

For Nature’s pages glassed by sun- 
beams on the lake. 
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XIV 


Like the Chaldean he could watch the 


stars, 

Till he had peopled them with beings 
bright 

As their own beams; and ‘earth, and 
earth-born jars, 120 

And human frailties, were forgotten 
quite. 

Could he have kept his spirit to that 
flight 

He had been happy; but this clay will 
sink 


Its spark immortal, envying it the ight 

‘'o which it mounts, as if to break the 
link 125 

That keeps us from yon heaven which 
woos us to its brink. 


XV 


But in Man’s dwellings he became a 
thing 

Restless and worn, and stern and weari- 
some, 

Drooped as a wild-born falcon with 
clipt wing, 

To whom the boundless air alone were 


home. 130 
Then came his fit again, which to o’er- 
come, 


As eagerly the barred-up bird will beat 
His breast and beak against his wiry 


dome 

Till the blood tinge his plumage—so 
the heat 

Of his impeded soul would through his 
bosom eat. 135 

XVI 

Self-exiled Harold wanders forth 
again, 

With nought of hope left, but with less 
of gloom; 

The very knowledge that he lived in 
vain, 


That all was over on this side the tomb, 

Had made Despair a smilingness as- 
sume, 140 

Which, though ’twere wild,—as on the 
plundered wreck 
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When mariners would madly meet their 
doom 

With draughts intemperate on the sink- 
ing deck,— 

Did yet inspire a cheer, which he for- 
bore to check. 


XVIT 


Stop !—for thy tread is on an Empire’s 
dust! 145 

An earthquake’s spoil is sepulchred 
below! 

Is the spot marked with no colossal 
bust, 

Nor column trophied for triumphal 
show ? 

None; but the moral’s truth tells sim- 
pler so: 

As the epngund was before, thus let it 
be 150 

How that red rain hath made the 
harvest grow! 

And is this all the world has gained by 
thee, 

Thou first and last of fields, king-mak- 
ing Victory ? 


XVIII 

And Harold stands upon this place of 
skulls, 

The grave of France, the deadly Water- 
loo! 155 

How in an hour the power which gave 
annuls 

Its gifts, transferring fame as fleeting 
too! 

In ‘‘pride of place’’ here last the Eagle 
flew, 

Then tore with bloody talon the rent 
plain, 

Pierced by the shaft of banded nations 
through ; 160 

Ambition’s life and labors all were 


vain: 
He wears the shattered links of the 
world’s broken chain. 


XIX 
Fit retribution! Gaul may champ the 
bit 
And foam in fetters;—but is Earth 
more free? 
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Pid nations combat to make One sub- 


mit ; 165 
Or league to teach all kings true sover- 
eignty? * 


What! shall reviving thraldom again be 

The patched-up idol of enlightened 
days? 

Shall we, who struck the Lion down, 
shall we 

Pay the Wolf homage? proffering lowly 
oaze ; 170 

And servile knees to thrones? No! 
prove before ye praise! 


XX 


If not, o’er one fallen despot boast no 
more! 

In vain fair cheeks were furrowed with 
hot tears 

For Europe’s flowers long rooted up 
before 

The trampler of her vineyards; in vain, 
years 175 

Of death, depopulation, bondage, fears, 

Have all been borne, and broken by the 


accord 

Of roused-up millions: all that most en- 
dears 

Glory, is when the myrtle wreathes a 
sword— 

Such as Harmodius drew on Athens’ 
tyrant lord. 180 


XXI 


There was a sound of revelry by 


night, 

And Belgium’s capital had gathered 
then 

Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and 
bright 

The lamps shone o’er fair women and 
brave men; 

A thousand hearts beat happily; and 
when 185 


Musie arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes looked love to eyes which 
spake again, 

And all went merry as a marriage-bell ; 

But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes 
like a rising knell! 
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XXII 


Did ye not hear it?—No; ’twas but the 


wind, 190 
Or the car rattling o’er the stony 
street ; 


On with the dance! let joy be uncon- 
fined ; : 

No sleep till morn, when Youth and 
Pleasure meet. 

To chase the glowing Hours with flying 


feet— 
But hark !—that heavy sound breaks in 
once more, 195 


As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 

And nearer—clearer—deadlier than 
before ! 

Arm! Arm! it is—it is—the cannon’s 
opening roar! 


’ XXIII 

Within a windowed niche of that high 
hall 

Sate Brunswick’s fated chieftain; he 
did hear 200 

That-sound the first amidst the festival, 

And caught its tone with Death’s pro- 
phetic ear ; 

And when they smiled because he 
deemed it near, 

His heart more truly knew that peal 

a too well . 

Which stretched his father on a bloody 
bier, 205 

And roused the vengeance blood alone 
could quell: 

He rushed into the field, and, foremost 
fighting, fell. 


XXIV 


Ah! then and there was hurrying to 


and fro, 

And gathering tears, and tremblings of 
distress, 

And cheeks all pale, which but an hour 
ago 210 

Blushed at the praise of their own love- 
liness ; 


And there were sudden partings, such 
as press 


The hfe from out young hearts, and 
choking sighs 

Which ne’er might be repeated; who 
could guess 

If ever more should meet those mutual 
eyes, 215 

Since upon night so sweet such awful 
morn could rise! 


XXV 


And there was mounting in hot haste: 
the steed, 

The mustering squadron, and the clat- 
tering car, 

Went pouring forward with impetuous 


speed, 

And swiftly forming in the ranks of 
war ; 220 

And the deep thunder peal on peal 
afar ; 

And near, the beat of the alarming 
drum 

Roused up the soldier ere the Morning 
Star ; 


While thronged the citizens with terror 
dumb, 

Or whispering, with white lips—‘‘ The 
foe! They come! they come!’’ 225 


XXVI 


And wild and high the ‘‘Cameron’s 
Gathering’’ rose! 

The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn’s 
hills 

Have heard, and heard too have her 
Saxon foes :— 

How in the noon of night that pibroch 


thrills, 

Savage and shrill! But with the breath 
which fills 230 

Their mountain-pipe, so fill the moun- 
taineers 

With the fierce native daring which 
instills 

The stirring memory of a thousand 
years, 


And Evan’s—Donald’s—fame rings in > 
each clansman’s ears! 
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XXVII 


And Ardennes waves above them her 
green leaves, 235 

Dewy with Nature’s tear-drops, as they 
pass, 

Grieving, if aught 
gTieves, 

Over the unreturning brave,—alas! 

Ere evening to be trodden like the 


inanimate e’er 


oTass 

Which now beneath them, but above 
shall grow 240 

In its next verdure, when this fiery 
mass 


Of living valor, rolling on the foe 
And burning with high hope, shall 
moulder cold and low. 


XXVIII 


Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 

Last eve in Beauty’s circle proudly 
gay, 245 

The midnight brought the signal-sound 
of strife, 

The morn the marshalling in arms,— 
the day 

Battle’s magnificently-stern array ! 

The thunder-clouds close o’er it, which 


when rent 

The earth is covered thick with other 
clay, 250 

Which her own clay shall cover, heaped 
and pent, 

Rider and _ horse,—friend,—foe,—in 


one red burial blent! 


XXIX 


Their praise is hymned by loftier harps 
than mine; 

Yet one I would select from that proud 
throng, 

Partly because they blend me with his 
line, 255 

And partly that I did his sire some 
wrong, | 


And partly that bright names will | 


hallow song ; 

And his was of the bravest, and when 
showered 

The death-bolts deadliest the thinned 
files along, 


ven where the thickest of war’s tem- 
pest lowered, 260 

They reached no nobler breast than 
thine, young, gallant Howard! 


p.0.8:4 
There have been tears and breaking 


hearts for thee, 
And mine were nothing, had I such to 


give; 

But when I stood beneath the fresh 
green tree, 

Which living waves where thou didst 
cease to live, 265 

And saw around me the wide field re- 
vive 

With fruits and fertile promise, and 
the spring 

Come forth her work of gladness to 
contrive, 

With all her reckless birds upon the 
wing, 

I turned from all she brought to those 
she could not bring. 270 


XXXT 


I turned to thee, to thousands, of whom 
each 

And one as all a ghastly gap did make 

In his own kind and kindred, whom to 
teach 

Iorgetfulness were merey for their~ 
sake ; 

The Archangel’s trump, not Glory’s, 
must awake 275 

Those whom they thirst for; though the 
sound of Fame 

May for a moment soothe, it cannot 
slake 

The fever of vain longing, and the 
name 

So honored but assumes a stronger, 
bitterer claim. 


XXXII 


They mourn, but smile at length; and, 
smiling, mourn: 280 

The tree will wither long before it fall; 

The hull drives on, though mast and 
sail be torn ; 
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The roof-tree sinks, but moulders on 
the hall 
In massy hoariness; the ruined wall 


Stands where its wind-torn battlements 


are gone; 285 
The bars survive the captive they en- 
thral ; 


The day drags through though storms 
keep out the sun; 

And thus the heart will break, yet 
brokenly live on: 


XXXII 
Even as a broken mirror, which the 
glass 
In every fragment multiplies; and 
makes 290 


A thousand images of one that was 
The same—and still the more, the more 


it breaks ; 
And thus. the heart will do which not 
forsakes, 
Living in shattered guise; and still, and 
cold, 
And bloodless , with its sleepless sorrow 
| aches, 295 


Yet withers on till all without is old, 
Showing no visible sign, for such things 
are untold. 


XXXIV 


There is a very life in our despair, 
Vitality of poison,—a quick root 
Which feeds these deadly branches: for 


it were 300 
As nothing did we die; but Life will 
suit 


Itself to Sorrow’s most detested fruit, 
Like to the apples on the Dead Sea’s 


shore, 
All ashes to the taste. Did man com- 
pute 304 


Existence by enjoyment, and count o’er 
Such hours ’gainst years of life,—say, 
would he name threescore? 


XXXKV 


The Psalmist numbered out the years 
of man: 

They are enough; and if thy tale be 
true, 


Thou, who didst grudge him even that 
fleeting span, 
More than enough, thou fatal Water- 


loo! 310 

Millions of tongues record thee, and 
anew 

Their children’s lips shall echo them, 
and say— 

‘‘ Here, where the sword united nations 
drew, 

Our countrymen were warring on that 
day !’’ 

And this is much, and all which will 
not pass away. 315 

XXXVI 


There sunk the greatest, nor the worst 
of men, 

Whose spirit, antithetically mixed, 

One moment of the me ee and 
again 

On little objects oat like . firmness 
fixed : 

Extreme in all things! hadst thou been 
betwixt, 320 

Thy throne had still been thine, or 
never been; 

For daring made thy rise as fall: thou 
seek’st 

Even now to re-assume the imperial 
mien, 

And shake again the world, the Thun- 
derer of the scene! 


| XXXVII 


Conqueror and captive of the earth art 


thou! 325 

She trembles at thee still, and thy wild 
name t 

Was ne’er more bruited in men’s minds 
than now 

That thou art nothing, save the jest of | 
Fame, 

Who wooed thee once, thy vassal, and 
became 

The flatterer of thy fierceness, till thou 
wert 330 


A god unto thyself; nor less the same 

To the astounded kingdoms all inert, 

Who deemed thee for a time whate’er 
thou didst assert. 
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XXXVITI 


Oh, more or less than man—in high or 


low, 

Battling with nations, flying from the 
field ; 335 

Now making monarchs’ necks thy foot- 
stool, now 

More than thy meanest soldier taught 
to yield; 


An empire thou couldst crush, com- 
mand, rebuild, 

But govern not thy pettiest passion, 
nor, 

However deeply in men’s _ spirits 
skilled, 340 

Look through thine own, nor curb the 
lust of war, 

Nor learn that tempted Fate will leave 
the loftiest star. 


XXXIX 


Yet well thy soul hath brooked the 
turning tide 

With that untaught innate philosophy, 

Which, be it wisdom, coldness, or deep 
pride, 345 

Is gall and wormwood to an enemy. 

When the whole host of hatred stood 
hard by, 

To watch and mock thee shrinking, 
thou hast smiled 

With a sedate and all-enduring eye ;— 

When Fortune fled her spoiled and fa- 
vorite child, 350 

He stood unbowed beneath the ills upon 
him piled. 


XL 


Sager than in thy fortunes; for in 


them 

Ambition steeled thee on too far to 
show 

That just habitual scorn, which could 
contemn 

Men and their thoughts; ’twas wise to 
feel, not so 355 


To wear it ever on thy lip and brow, 
And spurn the instruments thou wert 
to use 
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Till they were turned unto thine over- 
throw: 

"Tis but a worthless world to win or 
lose; 

So hath it proved to thee, and all such 
lot who choose. 360 


XLI 


If, like a tower upon a headlong rock, 

Thou hadst been made to stand or fall 
alone, 

Such scorn of man had helped to brave 
the shock ; 

But men’s thoughts were the steps 
which paved thy throne, © 

Their admiration thy best weapon 


shone; 365 
The part of Philip’s son was thine, not 
then 
(Unless aside thy purple had been 
thrown) 


Like stern Diogenes to mock at men; 
For sceptred cynics earth were far too 
wide a den. 


XLII 


But quiet to quick bosoms is a hell, 370 

And there hath been thy bane; there is 
a fire 

And motion of the soul which will not 
dwell 

In its own narrow being, but aspire 

Beyond the fitting medium of desire; 

And, but once kindled, quenchless ever- 


more, 375 
Preys upon high adventure, nor can 
tire 


Of aught but rest; a fever at the core, 
Fatal to him who bears, to all who ever 
bore. 


XLITI 


This makes the madmen who have 
made men mad 

By their contagion,—conquerors and 
kings, | 380 

Founders of sects and systems, to whom 
add 

Sophists, bards, statesmen, all unquiet 
things 
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Which stir too strongly the soul’s secret 


springs, 

And are themselves the fools to those 
they fool; 384 

Envied, yet how unenviable! what 
stings 

Are theirs! One breast laid open were 
a school 


Which would unteach mankind the lust 
to shine or rule. 


XLIV 


Their breath is agitation, and their life 

A storm whereon they ride, to sink at 
last ; 389 

And yet so nursed and bigoted to strife, 

That should their days, surviving perils 
past, 

Melt to calm twilight, they feel overcast 

With sorrow and supineness, and so 


sets st 

Even as a flame unfed, which runs to 
waste 

With its own flickering, or a sword laid 
by, 395 

Which eats into itself and rusts in- 
gloriously. 

XLV 

He who ascends to mountain-tops shall 
find 

The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds 
and snow; 


He who surpasses or subdues mankind 
Must look down on the hate of those 


below. 400 

Though high above the sun of glory 
clow, 

And far beneath the earth and ocean 
spread, 

Round him are icy rocks, and loudly 
blow 

Contending tempests on his naked 
head, 

And thus reward the toils which to 
those summits led. 405 

XLVI 


Away with these! true Wisdom’s world 
will be 
Within its own creation, or in thine, 
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Maternal Nature! for who teems like 
thee, 

Thus on the banks of thy majestic 
Rhine? 

There Harold gazes on a work divine, 

A blending of all beauties,—streams 
and dells, 411 

Fruit, foliage, crag, wood, cornfield, 
mountain, vine, 

And chiefless castles breathing stern 
farewells 

From gray but leafy walls, where Ruin 
greenly dwells. 


XLVII 


And there they stand, as stands a lofty 


mind, 415 

Worn, but unstooping to the baser 
crowd, 

All tenantless, save to the crannying 
wind, 

Or holding dark communion with the 
cloud. 

There was a day when they were young 
and proud: 

Banners on high, and battles passed 
below ; 420 

But they who fought are in a bloody 
shroud, 


And those which waved are shredless 
dust ere now, 

And the bleak battlements shall bear 
no future blow. 


XLVIII 


Beneath these battlements, within those 
walls, 

Power dwelt amidst her passions; in 
proud state 425 

Each robber chief upheld his arméd 
halls, 

Doing his evil will, nor less elate 

Than mightier heroes of a longer date. 

What want these outlaws conquerors 
should have, 

But history’s purchased page to call 
them great? 430 

A wider space, an ornamented grave? 

Their hopes were not less warm, their 
souls were full as brave. 
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XLIX 


In their baronial feuds and single 
fields, 

What deeds of prowess unrecorded 
died ! 

And Love, which lent a blazon to their 


shields, 435 
With emblems well devised by amorous 
pride, 


Through all the mail of iron hearts 
would glide: 
But still their flame was stentemtionss and 


drew on 

Keen contest and destruction near 
allied ; 

And many a tower for some fair mis- 
chief won, 440 

Saw the discolored Rhine beneath its 
ruin run. 

L 

But Thou, exulting and abounding 
river ! 

Making thy waves a blessing as they 
flow 


Through banks whose beauty would en- 
dure for ever, 

Could man but leave thy bright crea- 
tion so, 445 

Nor its fair promise from the surface 
mow 

With the sharp scythe of conflict,— 
then to see 

Thy valley of sweet waters, were to 
know 

Earth paved like Heaven; and to seem 
such to me, 

Even now what wants thy stream ?— 


that it should Lethe be. 450 
u 
A thousand battles have assailed thy 
banks, 


But these and half their fame have 
passed away, 

And Slaughter heaped on high his 
weltering ranke; 

Their very graves are gone, and what 
are they? 

Thy tide washed down the blood of yes- 
terday, 455 


And all was stainless, and on thy clear 
stream 

Glassed with, its dancing lght the 
sunny ray; 

But o’er the blackened memory’s 
blighting dream 

Thy waves would vainly roll, all sweep- 
ing as they seem. 


LIT 


Thus Harold inly said, and passed 
along, 460 
Yet not insensiblée is all which here 
Awoke the jocund birds to early song 
In glens which might have made even 


exile dear: 

Though on his brow were graven lines 
austere, 

And tranquil sternness, which had 
ta’en the place 465 


Of feelings fierier far but less severe, 

Joy was not always absent from his 
face, 

But o’er it in such scenes would steal 
with transient trace. 


LI 


Nor was all love shut from him, though 
his days 

Of passion had consumed themselves to 
dust. 470 

It is in vain that we would coldly gaze 

On such as smile upon us; the heart 
must 

Leap kindly back to kindness, though 
disgust 

Hath weaned it from all worldlings: 
thus he felt, : 

For there was soft remembrance, and 
sweet trust 475 

In one fond breast to which his own 
would melt, 

And in its tenderer hour on that his 
bosom dwelt. 


LIV 
And he had learned to love,—I know 
not why, 
For this in such as him seems strange 
of mood,— 
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The helpless looks of blooming infancy, 

Even in its earliest nurture; what sub- 
dued, 481 

To change like this, a mind so far im- 
bued 

With scorn of man, it little boots to 
know; 

But thus it was; and though in solitude 

Small power the nipped affections have 
to grow, 485 

In him this glowed when all beside had 
ceased to glow. 


LV 


And there was one soft breast, as hath 
been said, 

Which unto his was bound by stronger 
ties 

Than the church links withal; and, 
though unwed, 

That love was pure, and, far above dis- 
eulse, 490 

Had stood the test of mortal enmities 

Still undivided, and cemented more 

By peril, dreaded most in female eyes; 

But this was firm, and from a foreign 


shore 
Well to that heart might. his these 
absent greetings pour! 495 


1 


The castled crag of Drachenfels 

Frowns o’er the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks which bear the vine; 

And hills all rich with blossomed trees, 500 
And fields which promise corn and wine, 

And scattered cities crowning these, 

Whose far white walls along them shine, 
Have strewed a scene which I should see 
With double joy wert thou with me, 505 


2 


And peasant girls, with deep blue eyes, 

And hands which offer early flowers, 

Walk smiling o’er this paradise; 

Above, the frequent feudal towers 

Through green leaves lift their walls of 
gray; 510 

And many a rock which steeply lowers, 

And noble arch in proud decay, 

Look o’er this vale of vintage-bowers; 

But one thing want these banks of 
Rhine,— itt 

Thy gentle hand to clasp in mine! 515 
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3 


I send the lilies given to me; 

Though long before thy hand they touch, 

I know that they must withered be; 

But yet reject them not as such: 

For I have cherished them as dear, 520 
Because they yet may meet thine eye, 

And guide thy soul to mine even here, 

When thou behold’st them drooping nigh, 
And know’st them gathered by the Rhine, 
And offered from my heart to thine! 525 


4 


The river nobly foams and flows, 

The charm of this enchanted ground, 

And all its thousand turns disclose 

Some fresher beauty’s varying round: 

The haughtiest breast its wish might 
bound 530 

Through life to dwell delighted here; 

Nor could on earth a spot be found 

To nature and to me so dear, 

Could thy dear eyes in following mine 

Still sweeten more these banks of 
Rhine! 535 


LVI 


By Coblentz, on a rise of gentle ground, 

There is a small and simple pyramid, 

Crowning the summit of the verdant 
mound; 

Beneath its base are heroes’ ashes hid, 

Our enemy’s,—but let not that forbid 

Honor to Marceau! o’er whose early 
tomb 541 

Tears, big tears, gushed from the rough 
soldier’s lid, 

Lamenting and yet envying such a 
doom, 

Falling for France, whose right he bat- 
tled to resume. 


LVII 


Brief, brave, and glorious was. his 
young career,— 545 

His mourners were two _ hosts, his 
friends and foes; 

And fitly may the stranger lingering 


here 

Pray for his gallant spirit’s bright re- 
pose ; 

For he was Freedom’s champion, one 
of those, 

The few in number, who had not o’er- 
stept 550 


904 


The charter to chastise which she be- 
Stows 

On such as wield her weapons; he had 
kept 

The whiteness of his soul, and thus men 
o’er him wept. 


LVIII 


Here Ehrenbreitstein, with her shat- 
tered wall 

Black with the miner’s blast, upon her 
height 555 

Yet shows of what she was, when shell 
and ball 

Rebounding idly on her strength did 


light : 

A tower of victory! from whence the 
flight 

Of baffled foes was watched along the 
plain: 

But Peace destroyed what War could 
never blight, 560 


And laid those proud roofs bare to 
Summer’s rain— 

On which the iron shower for years had 
poured in vain. 


LIX 

Adieu to thee, fair Rhine! How long 
delighted 

The stranger fain would linger on his 
way ! 

Thine is a scene alike where souls 
united, 565 

Or lonely Contemplation thus might 
stray ; 

And could the ceaseless vulture cease 
to prey 

On self-condemning bosoms, it were 
here, 


Where Nature, nor too sombre nor too 


gay, 
Wild but not rude, awful yet not aus- 
tere, 570 
.Is to the mellow Earth as Autumn to 
the year. | 


LX 


Adieu to thee again! a vain adieu! 
There can be no farewell to scene like 
thine ; 
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‘Fhe mind is colored by thy every hue; 

And if reluctantly the eyes resign 575 

Their cherished gaze upon thee, lovely 
Rhine, 

Tis with the thankful glance of part- 
ing praise; 

More mighty spots may rise, more glar- 


ing shine, 

But none unite, in one attaching 
maze, 

The brilliant, fair, and soft,—the 
glories of old days, 580 


~LXI 


The negligently grand, the fruitful 


bloom 

Of coming ripeness, the white city’s 
sheen, 

The rolling stream, the precipice’s 
gloom, 

The forest’s growth, and Gothic walls 
between, 

The wild rocks shaped as they had tur- 
rets been, 585 

In mockery of man’s art; and these 
withal 


A race of faces happy as the scene, 

Whose fertile bounties here extend to 
all, 

Still springing o’er thy banks, though 
Empires near them fall. 


LX 


But these recede. Above me are the 


Alps, 590 
The palaces of Nature, whose vast 
walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy 
sealps, 


And throned Eternity in icy halls 

Of cold sublimity, where forms and 
falls 

The avalanche—the thunderbolt of 
snow ! 595 

All that expands the spirit, yet appals, 

Gather around these summits, as to 
show 

How earth may pierce to heaven, yet 
leave vain man below. 
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LXIII 


But ere these matchless heights I dare 
to scan, 

There is a spot should not be passed in 
vain,— 600 

Morat! the proud, the patriot field! 
where man 

May gaze on ghastly trophies of the 
slain, 

Nor blush for those who conquered on 
that plain; 

Here Burgundy bequeathed his tomb- 
less host, 

A bony heap, through ages to remain, 

Themselves their monument ;—the Sty- 
gian coast 606 

Unsepulchred they roamed, and 
shrieked each wandering ghost. 


LXIV 


While Waterloo with Cannex’s carnage 
vies, 

Morat and Marathon twin names shall 
stand ; 

They were true Glory’s stainless vic- 
tories, 610 

Won by the unambitious heart and 
hand 

Of a proud, brotherly, and civic band, 

All unbought champions in no princely 
cause 

Of vice-entailed Corruption; they no 
land 

Doomed to bewail the blasphemy of 
laws 615 

Making kings’ rights divine, by some 
Draconic clause, 


LXV 


By a lone wali a lonelier column rears 

A gray and grief-worn aspect of old 
days; 

’'Tis the last remnant of the wreck of 
years, 

And looks as with the wild-bewildered 
vaze 620 

Of one to stone converted by amaze, 

Yet still with consciousness; and there 
it stands 

Making a marvel that it not decays, 


When the coeval pride of human hands, 


Levelled Aventicum, hath strewed her 
subject lands. 625 


LXVI 


And there—oh! sweet and sacred be 


the name !— 
Julia—the daughter, the devoted— 
gave 


Her youth to heaven; her heart, be- 
neath a claim 

Nearest to heaven’s, broke o’er a fa- 
ther’s grave. 

Justice is sworn ’gainst tears, and hers 


would crave 630 

The life she lived in; but the judge was 
just, 

And then she died on him she could not 
save. | 

Their tomb was simple, and without a 
bust, 


And held within their urn one mind, 
one heart, one dust. 


LXVII 


But these are deeds which should not 
pass away, 635 

And names that must not wither, 
though the earth 

Forgets her empires with a just decay, 

The enslavers and the enslaved, their 
death and birth; 

The high, the mountain-majesty of 
worth i 

Should be, and shall, survivor of its 
woe, 640 

And from its immortality look forth 

In the sun’s face, ike yonder Alpine 
snow, 

Imperishably pure beyond all things 
below. 


LXVIII 


Lake Leman woos me with its erystal 
face, 

The mirror where the stars and moun- 
tains view 645 

The stillness of their aspect in each 
trace 


906 


Its clear depth yields of their far 
height and hue: 

There is too much of man here, to look 
through 

With a fit mind the might which I 
behold ; 

But soon in me shall loneliness renew 

Thoughts hid, but not less cherished 
than of old, 651 

Ere mingling with the herd had penned 
me in their fold. 


LXIX 


To fly from, need not be to hate, man- 
kind : 

All are not fit with them to stir and 
toil, 

Nor is it discontent to keep the mind 

Deep in its fountain, lest it overboil 656 

In the hot throng, where we become 
the spoil 

Of our infection, till, too late and long, 

We may deplore and struggle with the 


coil, 
In wretched interchange of wrong for 
wrong 660 


Midst a contentious world, striving 


where none are strong. 


LXX 


There, in a moment, we may plunge 
our years 

In fatal penitence, and in the blight 

Of our own soul turn all our blood to 


tears, 
And color things to come with hues of 
night ; 665 


The race of lfe becomes a hopeless 
flight 

To Aa that walk in darkness: on the 
sea 

The boldest steer but where their ports 
invite ; 

But there are wanderers o’er Eternity 

Whose bark drives on and on, and 
anchored ne’er shall be. r nsf 67G 


LXXI 


Is it not better, then, to be alone, 
And love earth only for its earthly 
sake? 
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By the blue rushing of the arrowy 
Rhone, 

Or the pure bosom of its nursing lake, 

Which feeds it as a mother who doth 


make 675 
A fair but froward infant her own 
care, 


Kissing its cries away as these awake ;— 

Is it not better thus our lives to wear, 

Than join the crushing crowd, doomed 
to inflict or bear? 


LXXII 


I live not in myself, but I begome © 680 

Portion of that around me; and to me 

High mountains are a feeling, but the 
hum 

Of human cities torture: I can see 

Nothing to loathe in nature, save to be 

A link reluctant in a fleshly chain, 685 

Classed among creatures, when the soul 
ean flee, 

And with the sky, the peak, the bean 
ing plain 

Of ocean, or the stars, mingle, and not 
in vain. 


LXXTI 


And thus I am absorbed, and this is 
life: 

I look upon the peopled desert past, 690 

As on a place of agony and strife, 

Where, for some sin, to sorrow I was 
cast, 

To act and suffer, but remount at last 

With a fresh pinion; which I feel to 
spring, 

Though young, yet waxing vigorous as 
the blast 695 

Which it would cope with, on delighted 
wing, 

Spurning the clay-cold bonds which 
round our being cling. 


LXXIV 


And when at length the mind shall be 
all free 

From what it hates in this degraded 
form, 

Reft of its carnal life, save what shall 
be 700 


Existent happier in the fly and worm,— 
When elements to elements conform, 

And dust is as it should be, shall I not 
Feel all I see less dazzling but more 


warm? 
The bodiless thought? the spirit of each 
spot? 705 


~ Of which, even now, I share at times 
the immortal lot? 


LXXV 


Are not the mountains, waves, and 
skies, a part 

Of me and of my soul, as I of them? 

Is not the love of these deep in my 
heart | 

With a pure passion? should I not con- 
temn , 710 

All objects, if compared with these? 
and stem 

A tide of suffering, rather than forego 

Such feelings for the hard and worldly 
phlegm 

Of those whose eyes are only turned 
below, 

Gazing upon the ground, with thoughts 
which dare not glow? TTS 


LXXVI 


But this is not my theme; and IJ return 

To that which is immediate, and re- 
quire 

Those who find contemplation in the 
urn, ft 

To look on One whose dust was once all 
fire, 

A native of the land where I respire 

The clear air for a while—a passing 


cuest, : 721 
Where he became a being,—whose de- 
sire 
Was to be glorious; ’twas a foolish 
quest, 


The which to gain and keep he sacri- 
ficed all rest. 


LXXVII 


Here the self-torturing sophist, wild 
Rousseau, 725 
The apostle of affliction, he who threw 
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Knechantment over passion, and from 


woe 

Wrung overwhelming eloquence, first 
drew 

The breath which made him wretched ; 
yet he knew 

How to make madness beautiful, and 
cast 730 


O’er erring deeds and thoughts a 
heavenly hue 

Of words, like sunbeams, dazzling as 
they past 

The eyes, which o’er them shed tears 
feelingly and fast. 


LXXVIII 


His love was passion’s essence—as a 


tree 
On fire by lightning; with ethereal 
flame 735 


Kindled he was, and blasted; for to be 

Thus and enamored, were in him the 
same. 

But his was not the love of living 
dame, 

Nor of the dead who rise upon our 
dreams, 

But of ideal beauty, which became 740 

In him existence, and o’erflowing teems 

Along his burning page, distempered 
though it seems. 


LXXIX 


This breathed itself to life in Julie, this 

Invested her with all that’s wild and 
Sweet ; 

This hallowed, too, the memorable kiss 

Which every morn his fevered lip 
would greet 746 

From hers, who but with friendship his 
would meet ; 

But to that gentle touch, through 
brain and breast 

Flashed the thrilled 
devouring heat ; 

In that absorbing sigh perchance more 
blest 750 

Than vulgar minds may be with all 
they seek possest. 


spirit’s love- 
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LXXxX 


His life was one long war. with self- 
sought foes, 

Or friends by him self-banished; for 
his mind 

Had grown Suspicion’s sanctuary, and 
chose, 

For its own cruel sacrifice, the kind, 755 

’Gainst whom he raged with fury 
strange and blind. 

But he was phrensied,—wherefore, who 
may know? 

Since cause might be which skill could 
never find ; 

But he was phrensied by disease or woe 

To that worst pitch of all, which wears 


a reasoning show. 760 
LXXXI 

For then he was inspired, and from 
him came, 

As from the Pythian’s mystic cave of 
yore, 

Those oracles which set the world in 
fiame, 

Nor ceased to burn till kingdoms were 
no more: 

Did he not this for France, which lay 
before 765 


Bowed to the inborn tyranny of years? 

Broken and trembling to the yoke she 
bore, aa 

Till by the voice of him and his com- 
peers 

Roused up to too much wrath, which 
follows o’ergrown fears? 


LXXXII 


They made themselves a fearful monu- 
ment! 770 

The wreck of old opinions—things 
which grew, 

Breathed from the birth of time: the 
veil they rent, 

And what behind it lay, all earth shall 
view. 

But good with ill they also overthrew, 

Leaving but ruins, wherewith to re- 
build 775 

Upon the same foundation, and renew 


Diingeons and thrones, which the same 
hour refilled, 

As heretofore, because ambition was 
self-willed. 


LXXXITI 


But this will not endure, nor be en- 
dured ! 

Mankind have felt their strength, and 
made it felt. 780 

They might have used it better, but, 
allured 

By their new vigor, sternly have they 
dealt 3 

On one another; pity ceased to melt 


With her once natural charities. But 
they 

Who in oppression’s darkness caved 
had dwelt, 785 


They were not eagles, nourished with 
the day; 

What marvel, then, at times if they 
mistook their prey ? 


LXXXIV 
What deep wounds ever closed without 
a scar? 
The heart’s bleed longest, and but heal 
to wear 
That which disfigures it; and they who 
war = 790 


With their own hopes, and have been 
vanquished, bear 


Silence, but not submission. In his 
~~ Jair 

Fixed passion holds his breath, until 
the hour 

Which shall atone for years; none need 
despair : 

It came, it cometh, and will come,—the 
power 795 

To punish or forgive—in one we shall 
be slower. 

LXXXV 

Clear, placid Leman! thy contrasted 
lake, 

With the wild world I dwelt in, is a 
thing 

Which warns me, with its stillness, to 
forsake 
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HKarth’s troubled waters for a purer 
Spring. 800 

This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 

To waft me from distraction; once I 


loved 

Torn Ocean’s roar, but thy soft mur- 
muring 

Sounds sweet as if a sister’s voice re- 
proved, 

That I with stern delights should e’er 
have been so moved. 805 


LXXXVI 


It is the hush of night, and all between 

Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, 
yet clear, 

Mellowed and mingling, yet distinctly 
seen, 

Save darkened Jura, whose capt heights 
appear 

Precipitously steep ; and drawing near, 

There breathes a living fragrance from 


the shore, 811 

Of flowers yet fresh with childhood; on 
the ear 

Drops the light drip of the suspended 
oar, 

Or chirps the grasshopper one good- 
night carol more. 814 

LXXXVII 


He is an evening reveller, who makes 

His life an infaney, and sings his fill; 

At intervals, some bird from out the 
brakes 

Starts into voice a moment, then is 
still. 

There seems a floating whisper on the 
hill, 

But that is faney, for the starlight dews 

All silently their tears of love instil, 821 

Weeping themselves away, till they 


infuse 

Deep into nature’s breast the spirit of 
her hues. 

“LXX XVIII 

Ye stars, which are the poetry of 
heaven! 

If in your bright leaves we would read 
the fate . 825 


Of men and empires,—’tis to be for- 
given, 


That in our aspirations to be great, 

Our destinies o’erleap their mortal 
state, 

And claim a kindred with you; for ye 
are 

A beauty and a mystery, and create 830 

In us such love and reverence from 
afar 

That fortune, fame, power, life, have 
named themselves a star. 


LXXXIX 


All heaven and earth are still—though 
not in sleep, 
But breathless, as we grow when feel- 


ing most; 
And silent, as we stand in thoughts too 
deep :— 835 


All heaven and earth are still. From 
the high host 

Of stars to the lulled lake and moun- 
tain-coast, 

All is concentered in a life intense, 

Where not a beam, nor air, nor leaf is 
lost, 

But hath a part of being, and a sense 

Of that which is of all Creator and 
defence. 841 


XC 


Then stirs the feeling infinite, so felt 

In solitude, where we are least alone; 

A truth, which through our being then 
doth melt, 

And purifies from self: it isa tone, 845 

The soul and source of music, which 
makes known 

Kternal harmony, and sheds a charm 

Like to the fabled Cytherea’s zone, 

Binding all things with beauty ;— 
’twould disarm | 

The spectre Death, had he substantial 
power to harm. 850 


XCI 


Not vainly did the early Persian make 

His altar the high places and the peak 

Of earth-o’ergazing mountains, and 
thus take 

A fit and unwalled temple, there to 
seek 

The spirit, in whose honor shrines are 
weak, . 855 


910 

Upreared of human hands. Come, and 
compare 

Columns and idol-dwellings, Goth or 
Greek, 

With Nature’s realms of worship, earth 
and air, 


Nor fix on fond abodes to cireumseribe 
thy prayer! 


XCII 


The sky is changed!—and such a 
change! Oh night, 860 

And storm, and darkness, ye are 
wondrous strong, 

Yet lovely in your strength, as is the 
hight 

Of a dark eye in woman! Far along, 

From peak to peak the rattling crags 


among, 
Leaps the live thunder! Not from one 
lone cloud, 865 
But every mountain now hath found a 
tongue, 
And Jura answers, through her misty 
shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps, who eall to her 
aloud ! 


XCIII 


And this is in the night:—Most glori- 


ous night! 
Thou wert not sent for slumber! let 
me be 870 


A sharer in thy fierce and far delight, 
A portion of the tempest and of thee! 
How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric 


sea, 

And the big rain comes dancing to the 
earth ! 

And now again ’tis black,—and now, 
the glee 875 


Of the loud hills shakes with its 
mountain-mirth, 

As if they did rejoice o’er a young 
earthquake’s birth. 


XCIV 


Now, where the swift Rhone cleaves his 
way between 

Heights which appear as lovers who 
have parted 
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In hate, whose mining depths so inter- 
vene 880 

That they ean meet no more, though 
broken-héarted ; 

Though in their souls, which thus each 
other thwarted, 

Love was the very root of the fond rage 

Which blighted their life’s bloom and 
then departed :— 

Itself expired, but leaving them an age 

Of years all winters,—war within 
themselves to wage :— 886 


XCV 


Now, where the quick Rhone thus hath 
cleft his way, 

The mightiest of the storms hath ta’en 
his stand: 

For here, not one, but many, make 
their play, 

And fling their thunder-bolts from 


hand to hand, 890 
Flashing and cast around. Of all the 
band, 


The brightest through these parted 
hills hath forked 
His lightnings,—as if he did under- 


stand 

That in such gaps as_ desolation 
worked, 

There the hot shaft should blast what- 
ever therein lurked. 895 


XCVI 


Sky, mountains, river, winds, lake, 
lightnings! ye, 
With night, and clouds, and thunder, 


and a soul 
To make these felt and feeling, well 
may be : 
Things that have made me watchful ; 
the far roll 899 


Of your departing voices, is the knoll 

Of what in me is sleepless,—if I rest. 

But where of ye, O tempests, is the 
goal? 

Are ye like those within the human 
breast ? 

Or do ye find, at length, like eagles, 
some high nest? 
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Could I embody and unbosom now 905 

That which is most within me,—could 
I wreak 

My thoughts upon expression, and thus 
throw 

Soul, heart, mind, passions, feelings, 
strong or weak, 

All that I would have sought, and all 
I seek, ; 

Bear, know, feel and yet breathe—into 
one word, 910 

And that one word were Lightning, I 
would speak ; 

But as it is, I live and die unheard, 

With a most voiceless thought, sheath- 
ing it as a sword. 


XOVIII 
The morn is up again, the dewy morn, 
With breath all incense, and with 
cheek all bloom, 915 
Laughing the clouds away with playful 
scorn, 
And living as if earth contained no 
tomb,— 
And glowing into day: we may resume 
The march of our existence: and thus I, 
Still on thy shores, fair Leman! may 
find room 920 
And food for meditation, nor pass by 
Much that may give us pause, if pon- 
dered fittingly. 


XCIX 
Clarens! sweet Clarens, birthplace of 
deep Love! 
Thine air is the young breath of pas- 
sionate thought, 
Thy trees take root in Love; the snows 


above, 925 

The very glaciers have his colors 
caught, 

And sunset into rose-hues sees them 
wrought 

By rays which sleep there lovingly: the 
rocks, 

The permanent crags, tell here of Love, 
who sought 

In them a refuge from the worldly 
shocks, 930 


Which stir and sting the soul with hope 
that woos, then mocks. 
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C 


Clarens! by heavenly feet thy paths are 
trod,— 

Undying Love’s, who here ascends a 
throne 

To which the steps are mountains; 
where the god 

Is a pervading life and light,—so 
shown 935 

Not on those summits solely, nor alone 

In the still cave and forest; o’er the 
flower 

His eye is sparkling and his breath 
hath blown, 

His soft and summer breath, whose 
tender power 

Passes the strength of storms in their 
most desolate hour. 940 


CI 


All things are here of him; from the 
black pines 

Which are his shade on high, and the 
loud roar 

Of torrents where he lsteneth, to the 
vines 

Which slope his green path downward 
to the shore, 

Where the bowed waters meet him, and 
adore, 945 

Kissing his feet with murmurs; and the 
wood, 

The covert of old trees, with trunks all 
hoar, 

But light leaves, young as joy, stands 
where it stood, 

Offering to him and his a populous 
solitude. 


CII 


A populous solitude of bees and birds, 

And fairy-formed and many-colored 
things, 951 

Who worship him with notes more 
sweet than words, 

And innocently open their glad wings, 

Fearless and full of life: the gush of 


springs, 
And fall of lofty fountains, and the 
bend 955 


Of stirring branches, and the bud 
which brings 
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The swiftest thought of beauty, here 
extend, 

Mingling, and made by Love, unto one 
mighty end. 


CIil 


He who hath loved not, here would 
learn that lore, 
And make his heart a spirit; he who 


knows 960 
That tender mystery, will love the 
more ; ; 


For this is Love’s recess, where vain 
men’s woes 

And the world’s waste have driven him 
far from those, 

For ’tis his nature to advance or die; 

He stands not still, but or decays, or 


gTOWS 965 

Into a boundless blessing, which may 
vie 

With the immortal lights, in its eter- 
nity! 

CIV 

"Twas not for fiction chose Rousseau 
this spot, 

Peopling it with affections; but he 
found 

It was the scene which passion must 
allot 970 


To the mind’s purified beings; ’twas 
the ground 
Where early Love his Psyche’s zone 


unbound, 
And hallowed it with loveliness. ’Tis 
lone, 
And wonderful, and deep, and hath a 
sound, 
And sense, and sight of sweetness; 
here the Rhone 975 


Hath spread himself a couch, the Alps 
have reared a throne. 


CV 


Lausanne! and Ferney! ye have been 
the abodes } 

Of names which unto you bequeathed 
a name; 

Mortals, who sought and fourd, by 
dangerous roads, 

A path to perpetuity of fame: 980 


They were gigantic minds, and their 
steep aim 

Was, Titan-like, on daring doubts to 
pile ‘ 

Thoughts which should call down 
thunder and the flame 

Of heaven, again assailed, if heaven 


the while 
On man and man’s research could 
deign do more than smile. 985 


CVI 


The one? was fire and fickleness, a 
child 3 

Most mutable in wishes, but in mind 

A wit as various,—gay, grave, sage, or 
wild,— 

Historian, bard, philosopher, combined : 

He multiphed himself among mankind, 

The Proteus of their talents: but his 


own 991 
Breathed most in ridicule,—which, as 
the wind, 
Blew where it listed, laying all things 
prone,— 


Now to o’erthrow a fool. and now to 
shake a throne. 


Ov 

The other,? deep and slow, exhausting 
thought, 995 

And hiving wisdom with each studious 
year, 

In meditation dwelt, with learning 
wrought, 

And shaped his weapon with an edge 
severe, 

Sapping a solemn creed with solemn 
sneer ; 


The lord of irony,—that master spell, 

Which stung his foes to wrath, which 
grew from fear, 1001 

And doomed him to the zealot’s ready 
Hell, 

Which answers to all doubts so elo- 
quently well. 


CVIIl 


Yet, peace be with their ashes, for by 
them, 
If merited, the penalty is paid; 
* Voltaire ? Gibbon 


1005 
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It is not ours to judge,—far less con- 
demn: 

The hour must come when such things 
shall be made 

Known unto all,—or hope and dread 
allayed 

By slumber, on one pillow, in the dust, 

Which, thus much we are sure, must lie 
decayed ; 1010 

And when it shall revive, as is our 
trust, 

*T will be to be forgiven, or suffer what 
is just. 


CIX 


But let me quit man’s works, again to 
read 

His Maker’s, spread around me, and 
suspend 

This page, which from my reveries I 
feed 1015 

Until it seems prolonging without end. 

The clouds above me to the white Alps 
tend, 

And JI must pierce them, and survey 
whate’er 

May be permitted, as my steps I bend 

To their most great and growing re- 
gion, where 1020 

The earth to her embrace compels the 
powers of air. 


cx 


Italia! too, Italia! looking on thee, 
Full flashes on the soul the light of 


ages, 
Since the fierce Carthaginian almost 
won thee, 
To the last halo of the chiefs and 
sages 1025 


Who glorify thy consecrated pages ; 

Thou wert the throne and grave of em- 
pires: still, 

The fount, at which the panting mind 
assuages 

Her thirst of knowledge, quaffing there 
her fill, 

Flows from the eternal source of 
Rome’s imperial hill. 1030 


913 


CXI 


Thus far have I proceeded in a theme 

Renewed with no kind auspices :—to 
feel 

We are not what we have been, and to 


deem 

We are not what we should be, and to 
steel 

The heart against itself; and to con- 
ceal, 1035 

With a proud caution, love, or hate, or 
aught,— 

Passion or feeling, purpose, grief, or 
zeal,— 

Which is the tyrant spirit of our 
thought, 


Is a stern task of soul:—No matter,— 
it is taught. 


CXII 


And for these words, thus woven into 
song, 1040 

It may be that they are a harmless 
wile,— 

The coloring of the scenes which fleet 
along, 

Which I would seize, in passing, to 
beguile 

My breast, or that of others, for a 


while. 
Fame is the thirst of youth,—but I am 
not 1045 
So young as to regard men’s frown or 
smile 


As loss or guerdon of a glorious lot; 
I stood and stand alone,—remembered 
or forgot. 


CXTI 


I have not loved the world, nor the 


world me; 
I have not flattered its rank breath, 
nor bowed 1050 


To its idolatries a patient knee, 

Nor coined my cheek to smiles, nor 
cried aloud 

In worship of an echo; in the crowd 

They could not deem me one of such: 
I stood 
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Among them, but not of them,—in a 
shroud 1055 

Of thoughts which were not their 
thoughts,—and still could, 

Had I not filed my mind, which thus 
itself subdued. 


CXIV 


I have not loved the world, nor the 
world me, — 

But let us part fair foes; I do believe, 

Though I have found them not, that 
there may be 1060 

Words which are things, hopes which 
will not deceive, 

And virtues which are merciful nor 


weave 

Snares for the failing; I would also 
deem 

O’er others’ griefs that some sincerely 
grieve ; 

That two, or one, are almost what they 
seem, 1065 


That goodness is no name, and happi- 
ness no dream. 


CXV 


My daughter! with thy name this song 
begun ; 

My daughter! with thy name thus 
much shall end; 

I see thee not, I hear thee not, but 


none 

Can be so wrapt in thee; thou art the 
friend 1070 

To whom the shadows of far years ex- 
tend : 

Albeit my brow thou never shouldst be- 
hold, 

My voice shall with thy future visions 
blend, 

And reach into thy heart, when mine 
is cold, 


A token and a tone even from thy 
father’s mould. 1075 


CXVI 
To aid thy mind’s development, to 


watch 
Thy dawn of little joys, to sit and see 


Almost thy very growth, to view thee 
eatch 

Knowledge of, objects,—wonders yet to 
thee! 

To hold thee lightly on a gentle knee, 

And print on thy soft cheek a parent’s 


kiss,— 1081 
This, it cia seem, was not reserved 
cor me; 


Yet this was in my aihat :—as it is, 
I know not what is there, yet something 
like to this. 


CXVII 


Yet, though dull hate as duty should 
be taught, 1085 

I know that thou wilt love me; though 
my name 

Should be shut from thee, as a spell 
still fraught 

With desolation, and a broken claim; 

Though the grave closed between us,— 
’twere the same, 

I know that thou wilt love me; though 


to drain 1090 
My blood from out thy being were an 
aim | 
And an attainment,—all would be in 
vain,— 


Still thou wouldst love me, still that 
more than life retain. 


CXVIII 


The child of love, though born in 


bitterness 
And nurtured in convulsion! Of thy 
sire 1095 
These were the elements, and thine no 
less. 


As yet such are around thee, but thy 
fire 
Shall be more tempered, and thy hope 


far higher. 

Sweet be thy cradled slumbers! O’er 
the sea, 

And from the mountains where I now 
respire, 1100 

Fain would I waft such blessing upon 
thee, 


As, with a sigh, I deem thou mightst 
have heen to me! 


SATIRE 


Satire is the exposure of the wealenesdos and the vices of human nature, or 
of the errors and extravagances of social life, when that exposure 18 conducted 
with good sense, humor, wit, and a feeling for literary form. It is the weapon 
used by reason ‘and common sense against every form of ignorance, stupidity, 
folly, and pretension, and by virtue against injustice, falsehood, and hypocrisy. 
Its purpose is to cleanse by destroying what is foul and unwholesome, and to 
elevate by denouncing what is base and degrading. Broadly speaking; satire 
falls into two classes. There is the kind which relies on good-natured ridicule 
and raillery, in which the writer keeps his own temper under easy control while 
reducing his enemy by strokes of sarcasm or mocking laughter, and there is the 
other kind, which is inspired by strong indignation and vents itself with varying 
degrees of passion and bitterness. The latter is leveled against the more serious 
and deeply rooted evils of mankind and partakes of invective, that is, of 
straightforward denunciation such as is directed against sinners from pulpits. 
These two kinds are represented in their purest form by two Roman poets, 
Horace and Juvenal, whose writings have served as models for nearly all formal 
verse satire in European literature. 

From the deseription just given it will be clear that satire represents a 
moral and intellectual attitude toward life and character and is not in reality a 
special literary form. The satirist may and does give expression to his mood 
and his ,critical sense in almost any form—in dramas, in novels, in prose 
pamphlets and essays, and in poems of every species from the long burlesque 
epic to the sharp epigrammatic couplet. Satire is often an ingredient in works 
which are primarily conceived in an altogether different spirit. In plays and 
stories one will find some characters treated satirically though the greater 
number of persons are sympathetically portrayed. In Chaucer’s ‘‘Prologue’’ 
we have a mingling of ideal and satiric types, and characters in whom ad- 
mirable traits and weaknesses are so finely blended that the reader is at a loss 
whether to censure or approve. Chaucer’s own feeling is so free from any 
trace of anger or irritation that it is doubtful whether his humorous representa- 
tions of life should be regarded as satiric. But though satire manifests itself 
with such freedom in any literary form, it is possible nevertheless to recognize 
a distinct class of poems which is entirely dominated by its spirit and which 
observes quite definite principles of style. 

In English literature it is the more important to give separate recognition 
to this class because there was one period, covering nearly a century, when satire 
was the most prominent type of writing, exercising the energies of the greatest 
men of letters and giving birth to not a few masterpieces. In the earlier 
periods satire appears incidentally and, even though popular, occupies a sub- 
ordinate position in relation to other literary forms. The Middle Ages had 
two great objects of satire, women and the monastic orders, and enjoyed listening 
to merry tales and verses at the expense of either. In the age of Elizabeth and 
_ James I. social life, with its greater variety and complexity, gave occasion for 
thé display of those eccentricities of character and conduct which are the proper 
food of the satirist. This material, however, was for the most part absorbed by 
the drama, which was then the most popular literary form, and appears 
strikingly in the ‘‘humors’’ of Ben Jonson’s comedies. It is the substance also 
of the vigorous if somewhat coarse pamphlets of Lodge and Nashe and Dekker, 
and of the more witty and polished form of composition known as the ‘‘Char- 
acter.’’ The same generation saw the birth of formal poetic satire in the rather 
difficult verse of Joseph Hall and John Donne, but this style did not take a 
real He on literature till some time later. 
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The golden age of satire began in England in the reign of Charles IT. Its 
development was greatly favored. not only by prevailing conditions in govern- 
ment and society but by certain special ideas as to the proper subject matter 
and style of poetry. Perhaps the latter factor was the more important. It 1s 
probably true that the court of Charles II. was unusually corrupt and licentious, 
but courts and politicians have always offered fair marks for the critic. The 
general tone of society may have been more lax and more frivolous than in the 
preceding age, but there is no society without its due allotment of faults and 
absurdities calling for the lash of the watchful guardian of morals. The 
significant fact is that the province of poetry at this time began to acquire a 
different set of boundaries and that a new kind of emphasis was given to the 
various ingredients of literature in accordance with new standards of taste. 
Poetry became urbanized. Instead of ranging about as freely as nature allowed, 
it was confined within the limits of the city and its energies concentrated upon 
the artificial circumstances in the lives of cultivated men and women. This 
involved the abandonment of the large passions and the fundamental and common 
emotions out of which great drama or epic or lyric poetry sprang, and a corre- 
sponding cultivation of those intellectual and reasoning faculties which are of 
chief importance in educated society. Flights of imagination were discouraged 
in the name of good taste. The ruling virtues were sense, moderation, decorum 
and politeness. Even though these virtues were not always exhibited in the 
satires of the time, it was in their name that the satires were composed. All 
good literature, like all good manners, was measured by a standard of civility 
which had been imported from the France of Louis XIV. and confirmed by the 
faithful study of certain Latin poems.° If we wish to form an idea of how polite 
satire could be, we must turn to the prose essays of Steele and Addison. But 
whether polite or impolite, the tendency of the whole age was in the direction 
of criticism, and so we find all its great writers exercising their powers in the 
composition of satire. 

The first great work of this kind in the Classical period is in the form of a 
burlesque romance against the fallen Puritan party—the ‘‘ Hudibras’’ of Samuel 
Butler. It is an astonishingly clever performance, overflowing with hilarious 
humor, with many sharp turns of phrase and irresistibly ecomie rhymes, but 
because of its leaning to boisterousness and buffoonery, as well as its diffuseness, 
it fails to make itself an effective model. The satires of Andrew Marvell against 
Charles II. and his counsellors are much nearer to type, but political satire was 
established in its full dignity by John Dryden, the greatest poet of his day. With 
the shiftings in the political scene, Dryden found it necessary to shift his own 
ground repeatedly, but no matter what side he was on he always wrote as 
though from a position of moral superiority, with an air of strong conviction 
in his rightness, and could always make his opponents very uncomfortable. 
His satires are uniformly vigorous, driving straight at their mark without 
subtlety or fineness. He lays no ambushes but, relying on his superior strength, 
annihilates his enemy with a frontal volley. He wrote ‘‘ Absalom and Achi- 
tophel’’ as an attack on Lord Shaftsbury for his part in Monmouth’s Rebellion ; 
he defended the Protestant churches in ‘‘Religio Laici’’ and attacked them in 
‘The Hind and the Panther’’; in ‘‘Macfiecknoe’’ he pilloried a minor poet who 
had got in his way. All these poems were strikingly successful, but being filled 
with references to passing events and to persons whose renown has been greatly 
dimmed by time, they can no longer be understood without the aid of a com- 
mentary. Such obscurity is likely to overtake all political satire, and all per- 
sonal satire as well, unless the objects of it are erected into types, as they are 
for instance in the portraits of Achitophel and Zimri. 
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Dryden was followed by a whole company of brilliant satirists. Steele and 
Addison reproved the follies and corrected the manners of the time with good- 
humored and refined ridicule in the essays of the ‘‘Tatler’’ and ‘‘Spectator.’’ - 
Defoe employed a somewhat blunter irony, using prose most of the time but 
occasionally, as in ‘‘The Trueborn Englishman,’’ launching into verse. Swift 
wrote more in verse than Defoe, but his chief satires, including ‘‘Gulliver’s 
Travels,’’ were in prose. His was the most powerful mind among ail these 
writers and his satires are the most sweeping and passionate in our language, in- 
volving the entire human species in their condemnation. Not far below him 
was his friend Dr. Arbuthnot. But the distinguished poet of the group was 
Alexander Pope, in whom English verse satire reached its high-water mark. 
He was equipped with every instrument and talent requisite in the practice of 
his art. With the confidence engendered by his mental agility and flashing 
wit, he did not fear to discharge his spleen right into the face of his enemy, as 
he shows with such unmitigated malice and cruelty in the ‘‘Dunciad.’’ On the 
other hand, he knew how to be suave and caressing and to inject his doubly con- 
centrated venom by means of almost unnoticeable pin-pricks, as he does in the 
character of Atticus. He could strike every note from playful fancy to righteous 
indignation. Above all he brought satire to its stylistic perfection. Every 
phrase and every couplet was polished and pointed with the sharpest precision, 
so that it carried all the meaning and strength it was capable of and yet was 
absolutely lucid and simple in its construction. His combination of ease with 
strength and wit became the despair of all later writers. No one could hope to 
surpass Mr. Pope; the most one could aspire to was to come somewhere near 
matching him, and this was the actual ambition of many writers in the eighteenth 
century. 

Though the peak of English satire is passed with Pope, there are a number 
of his followers too interesting to be passed over. Samuel Johnson found a vent 
for his deeply earnest and melancholy temperament in adapting some satires of 
Juvenal to the circumstances of his own time, just as Pope had adapted some of 
Horace’s. Goldsmith, in ‘‘Retaliation,’’ hit off some of his celebrated friends 
with as much truth as good nature, and while discovering their weak points 
with remarkable acuteness and candor, avoided injury to the feelings of his 
subjects—a rare thing in satire. Another kind of retaliation, that of pure 
vindictiveness, may be studied in Burns’s ‘‘Holy Willie’s Prayer.’? 

The satiric spirit, which was kept burning with a mild glow all through the 
eighteenth century, blazed into new life early in the nineteenth in the poetry of 
Byron. Byron professed to be an imitator of Pope and Dryden, but his effects 
resemble those of ‘‘Hudibras’’ more closely in their droll humor. His high 
animal spirits give gaiety and sparkle to his fluent rush of raillery and per- 
siflage, but he has not the pungency of Dryden nor anything like the adroitness 
and elegance of Pope. An accomplishment peculiar to himself among English 
satirists is the ease of his transitions from a. tone of impudent mockery to one of 
earnest invective. Byron’s satire was generally provoked by real or fancied 
injuries to himself, and when he struck back he spared his adversaries as little 
as Pope. He attacked those who criticised his poetry and those who criticised 
his morals. Since he was living out of England, he also attacked kings and 
ministers by name with entire impunity. But he reserved his best strokes for 
English society in general, and for the aristocratic circle in particular by which 
he had been rejected. There is no such wittily scornful exposure as ‘‘Don 
Juan’’ of the vices of the upper classes, who are represented as hypocritically 
setting up a severe standard of virtue for others which they completely disregard 
in their own lives. The ‘‘ Vision of Judgment’’ displays all of Byron’s brilliant 
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qualities in smaller compass. His infectious humor and scintillating wit have 
fixed the indelible stigma of ridicule on some persons who deserved a better fate, 
but this is the unfair advantage which the clever satirist always enjoys over his 
more sober antagonists. 

Byron is the last of the great satirists in England. The satiric spirit is far 
from_dead, but it does not continue to present itself in poetic form on a large 
scale. The ‘‘Biglow Papers’’ of James Russell Lowell, which express the feeling 
of a Northern man against the South on the occasions of the Mexican and Civil 
Wars, is conspicuous among political satires. More recently the ‘‘Spoon River 
Anthology’’ of Edgar Lee Masters startled many people by its presentation of 
the narrowness and ugliness of village life in America, and the theme was 
taken up with sensational success by Mr. Sinclair Lewis in his novel of ‘‘ Main 
Street.’’ The novel is the form which chiefly satisfies the needs of satire in the 
present age, 
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SAMUEL BUTLER 
HUDIBRAS 
Parr First 


Canto I 


THE ARGUMENT 


Sir Hudibras, his passing worth, 
The manner how he sallied forth, 
flis arms and equipage, are shown, 
His horse’s virtues and his own: 

Th’ adventure of the Bear and Fiddle 
Is sung, but breaks off in the middle. 


When civil fury first grew high, 

And men fell out, they knew not why; 

When hard words, jealousies, and 
fears, 

Set folks together by the ears, 

And made them fight, hke mad or 
drunk, 5 

For Dame Religion, as for punk; 

Whose honesty they all durst swear for, 

Though not a man of them knew 
wherefore ; 

When Gospel-trumpeter, surrounded 

With long-eared rout, to _ battle 
sounded ; 10 

And pulpit, drum ecclesiastie, 

Was beat with fist instead of a stick: 

Then did Sir Knight abandon dwelling, 

And out he rode a-colonelling. 

A wight he was, whose very sight 

would 15 

Entitle him Mirror of Knighthood, 

That never bowed his stubborn knee 

‘To any thing but chivalry, 

Nor put up blow, but that which laid 

Right Worshipful on shoulder-blade ; 20 

Chief of domestic knights and errant, 

Hither for chartel? or for warrant; 

Great on the bench, great in the saddle, 

That could as well bind o’er as 
swaddle.? 


Mighty he was at both of these, 25 


And styled of War, as well as Peace 
(So some rats, of amphibious nature, 
Are either for the land or water). 
But here our authors make a doubt 
Whether he was more wise or stout: 30 


1 challenge 
2 cudgel 


019 


Some hold the one, and some the other ; 

But, howsoe’er they make a pother, 

The diff’rence was so small, his brain 

Outweighed his rage but half a grain; 

Which made some take him for a tool 35 

The knaves do work with, called a Fool. 

And offer to lay wagers that 

As Montaigne, playing with his cat, 

Complains she thought him but an ass, 

Much more she would Sir Hudibras 40 

(Kor that’s the name our valiant 
Knight 

To all his challenges did write) : 

But they’re mistaken very much, 

"Tis plain enough he was no such. 

We grant, although he had much wit, 45 

H’ was very shy of using it, 

As being loath to wear it out, 

And therefore bore it not about, 

Unless on holidays or so, 


As men their best apparel do. 50 
Besides, “tis known he could speak 
Greek 


As naturally as pigs squeak ; 

That Latin was no more difficile, 

Than to a blackbird ’tis to whistle: 

Being rich in both, he never scanted 55 

His bounty unto such as wanted ; 

But much of either would afford 

To many that had not one word. 

For Hebrew roots, although they’re 
found 

To flourish most in barren ground, 60 

He had such plenty as sufficed 

To make some think him cireumeised ; 

And truly so perhaps he was, 

"Tis many a pious Christian’s case. 

He was in logic a great critic, 65 

Profoundly skilled in analytic; 

He could distinguish, and divide 

A hair ’twixt south and south-west 
side ; 

On either which he would dispute, 

Confute, change hands, and still con- 
fute. 70 

He’d undertake to prove, by foree 

Of argument, a man’s no horse ; 

He’d prove a buzzard is no fowl, 

And that a lord may be an owl, 

A ealf an alderman, a goose a justice, 75 

And rooks committee-men and trustees. 

He’d run in debt by disputation, 

And pay with ratiocination. 
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All this by syllogism, true 

In mood and figure, he would do. 80 
For rhetoric, he could not ope 

His mouth, but out there flew a trope; 

And when he happened to break off 

I’ th’ middle of his speech, or cough, 

H’ had hard words ready to show why, 

And tell what rules he did it by; 86 

Else, when with greatest art he spoke, 

You’d think he talked like other folk; 

For all a rhetorician’s rules 

Teach nothing but to name his tools. 90 

His ordinary note of speech 

In loftiness of sound was rich; 

A Babylonish dialect, 

Which learnéd pedants much affect ; 

It was a party-colored dress 95 

Of patched and piebald languages: 

"Twas English cut on Greek and Latin, 

Like fustian heretofore on satin; 

It had an odd promiscuous tone, 

As if h’ had talked three parts in 


one ; 
Which made some think, when he did 
gabble, 101 


Th’ had heard three laborers of Babel, 

Or Cerberus himself pronounce 

A leash of languages at once. 

This he as volubly would vent 105 

As if his stock would ne’er be spent: 

And truly, to support that charge, 

He had supplies as vast and large; 

For he could coin or counterfeit 

New words, with little or no wit; 110 

Words so debased and hard, no stone 

Was hard enough to touch them on; 

And when with hasty noise he spoke 

7em, 

The ignorant for current took ’em; 

That had the orator, who once 115 

Did fill his mouth with pebble stones 

When he harangued, but known his 

phrase, 7 

He would have used no other ways. 
In mathematics he was greater 

Than Tycho Brahe or Erra Pater; 120 

For he, by geometric seale, 

Could take the size of pots of ale; 

Resolve by sines and tangents straight 

If bread or butter wanted weight ; 

And wisely tell what hour 0’ th’ day 125 

The clock does strike, by algebra. 

Beside, he was a shrewd philosopher, 


And had read every text and gloss 
over ; 

Whate’er the crabbed’st author hath, 

He understood b’ implicit faith ; 130 

Whatever sceptic could inquire for, 

For every why he had a wherefore; 

Knew more than forty of them do, 

As far as words and terms could go; 

All which he understood by rote, 135 

And, as occasion served, would quote; 

No matter whether right or wrong, 

They might be either said or sung. 

His notions fitted things so well, 

That which was which he could not tell, 

But oftentimes mistook the one 141 

For th’ other, as great clerks have done. 

He could reduce all things to acts, 

And knew their natures by abstracts ; 

Where entity and quiddity, 145 

The ghosts of defunet bodies, fly ; 

Where truth in person does appear, — 

Like words congealed in northern air. 

He knew what’s what, and that’s as 
high 

As metaphysie wit ean fly: 150 

In school-divinity as able 

As he that hight Irrefragable ; 

A second Thomas, or at once 

To name them all, another Duns: 

Profound in all the Nominal 155 

And Real ways beyond them all: 

And with as delicate a hand 

Could twist as tough a rope of sand, 

And weave fine cobwebs, fit for skull 

That’s empty when the moon is full: 

Such as take lodgings in a head _161 

That’s to be let unfurnishéd. 

He could raise scruples dark and nice, 

And after solve ’em in a trice; 

As if Divinity had catched 165 

The itch, on purpose to be scratched ; 

Or, like a mountebank, did wound 

And stab herself with doubts profound, 

Only to show with how small pain 

The sores of Faith are cured again; 170 

Although by woful proof we find 

They always leave a scar behind. 

Me knew the seat of Paradise, 

Could tell in what degree it lies. 

And, as he was disposed, could prove it 

Below the moon, or else above it; 176 

What Adam dreamt of, when his bride 

Came from her closet in his side; 
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Whether the devil tempted her 
By a High Dutch interpreter ; 180 
If either of them had a navel; 
Who first made music malleable ; 
Whether the Serpent, at the Fall, 
Had cloven feet, or none at all: 
All this, without a gloss or comment, 185 
He could unriddle in a moment, 
In proper terms, such as men smatter 
When they throw out and miss the 
matter. 

For his religion, it was fit 
To match his learning and his wit: 190 
"Twas Presbyterian true blue; 
For he was of that stubborn crew 
Of errant Saints, whom all men grant 
To be the true Church Militant; 
Such as do build their faith upon — 195 
The holy text of pike and gun; 
Decide all controversies by 
Infallible artillery ; 
And proye their doctrine orthodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks; 200 
Call fire, and sword, and desolation, 
A godly, thorough Reformation, 
Which always must be carried on, 
And still be doing, never done; 
As if Religion were intended 205 
For nothing else but to be mended. 
A sect whose chief devotion les 
In odd perverse antipathies ; 
In falling out with that or this, 
And finding somewhat still amiss: 210 
More peevish, cross, and splenetie, 
Than dog distract, or monkey sick; 
That with more care keep holiday 
The wrong, than others the right way ; 
Compound for sins they are inclined 


to, 215 
By damning those they have no mind 
to. 


Still so perverse and opposite, 

As if they worshipped God for spite: 

The self-same thing they will abhor 

One way, and long another for: 220 

Free-will they one way disavow, 

Another, nothing else allow: 

All piety consists therein 

In them, in other men all sin: 

Rather than fail, they will defy = 225 

That which they love most tenderly ; 

Quarrel with minced-pies, and dis- 
parage 
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Their best and dearest friend, plum- 
porridge ; 

Fat pig and goose itself oppose, 

And blaspheme custard through the 
nose. 230 

Th’ apostles of this fierce religion, 

Like Mahomet’s, were ass and widgeon, 

To whom our Knight, by fast instinct 

Of wit and temper, was so linked 

As if hypocrisy and nonsense 235 

Had got th’ avowson of his conscience. 


JOHN DRYDEN 


ade, 
ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHEL - 


In pious times, 
begin, 

Before polygamy was made a sin, 

When man on many multiplied his 
kind, 

Ere one to one was cursedly confined, 

When nature prompted and no law 
denied 5 

Promiscuous use of concubine and 
bride, 

Then Israel’s monarch ? 
own heart 

His vigorous warmth did variously im- 
part 


ere priestcraft did 


after Heaven’s 


1 After the unsuccessful attempt of James, 
Duke of Monmouth, Charles II’s illegitimate 
and well-loved son, to secure to himself the 
succession to the throne, the Harl of Shaftes- 
bury, Monmouth’s chief adviser, was thrown 
into prison on a charge of high treason. While 
he was awaiting trial Dryden wrote this poem, 
it is said at the king’s suggestion, to inflame 
public opinion against him and to secure his 
conviction. The political situation was com- 
plicated by religious factors. Charles was 
justly suspected of being a Roman Catholic, 
as his brother and heir, the Duke of York, 
was known to be. Shaftesbury was an Anti- 
Papist and encouraged Monmouth’s rebellion 
as an attempt to fix the succession upon a 
Protestant. An alleged Popish Plot, which 
may or may not have actually existed, had 
been used as the occasion for increased se- 
verity against the Roman Catholics. By rep- 
resenting Monmouth as the misguided tool of 
Shaftesbury and by vilifying the Earl’s char- 
acter, Dryden pleased the king, the Duke of 
York, and the new Tory party, but Shaftes- 
bury was acquitted with popular approval. 
The design of the allegory is taken from the 
biblical story of David and his rebellious son 
Absalom, but the story is treated with the 
freedom his political purpose required. 

2Charles II 
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To wives and slaves, and, wide as his 
command, 

Seattered his Maker’s s image through 
the land. 10 

Michal,' of royal blood, the crown did 
wear, 


A soil ungrateful to the tiller’s care: 

Not so the rest; for several mothers 
bore 

To god- like David several sons before. 

But since like slaves his bed they did 


ascend, 15 
No true succession could their seed 
attend. 


Of all this numerous progeny was none 
So beautiful, so brave, as Absalon.’ 
Whether, inspired by some diviner lust, 
His father got him with a greater gust, 
Or that his conscious destiny made 
way 21 
By manly beauty to imperial sway. 
Early in foreign fields he won renown 
With kings and states allied to Israel’s 


crown ; 

In peace the thoughts of war he could 
remove 25 

And seemed as he were only born for 
love. 

Whate’er he did was ee with so much 
ease, 


In him alone ’twas natural to please; 

His motions all accompanied with 
orace, 

And Paradise was opened in his face. 30 

With secret joy indulgent David 
viewed 

His youthful image in his son renewed ; 

To all his wishes nothing he denied, 

And made the charming Annabel ? his 


bride. 

What faults he had (for who from 
faults is free?) 35 

His father could not, or he would not 
see. 

Some warm excesses, which the law for- 
bore, 


Were construed youth that purged by 
boiling o’er ; 

And Amnon’s murder by a specious 
name 


1 Catherine of Portugal, queen of Charles II 
? James, Duke of Monmouth 
> Anne Scott, Duchess of Buccleuch 


Was called a just revenge for injured 
fame. 40 

Thus praised and loved, the noble 

youth remained, 

David undisturbed in 

reigned. 

But life can never be sincerely blest; 

Heaven punishes the bad, and proves 
the best. 

The Jews,° a headstrong, moody, mur- 
muring race 45 

As ever tried the extent and stretch of 
erace ; 

God’s pampered people, 
bauched with ease, 

No king could govern nor no God 
could please ; 

Gods they had tried of every shape 
and size 

That godsmiths could produce or 
priests devise ; 50 

These Adam-wits, too fortunately free, 

Began to dream they wanted liberty ; 

And when no rule, no precedent was 


While Sion 4 


whom, de- 


found 

Of men by laws less circumscribed and 
bound, 

They led their wild desires to woods 
and caves, 55 

And thought that all but savages were 
slaves. 

They who, when Saul ® was dead, with- 
out a blow 

Made foolish Ishbosheth’ the crown 
forego; 

Who banished David did from Hebron ® 
bring, 

And with a general shout proclaimed 
him King; 60 

Those very Jews who at their very 
best 

Their humor more than loyalty ex- 
pressed, 

Now wondered why so long they had 
obeyed 

An idol monarch which their hands 
had made; 

Thought they might ruin him they 
could create, 65 

Or melt him to that golden calf, a 
State. 


® Oliver Cromwell 
® Brussels 


*London ‘the English 
™ Richard Cromwell 
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But these were random bolts; no 
formed design 
Nor interest made the factious crowd 


to join: 
The sober part of Israel, free from 
stain, 
Well knew the value of a peaceful 
reign ; 70 
And looking backward with a wise 
~ affright 
Saw seams of wounds dishonest to the 
sight, 


In contemplation of whose ugly scars 
They cursed the memory of civil wars. 
The moderate sort of men, thus quali- 


fied, 75 
Inclined the balance to the better 
side; 
And David’s mildness managed it so 
well, 


The bad found no occasion to rebel. 

But when to sin our biassed nature 
leans, 

The ear eful Devil is still at hand with 
means, 80 

And providently pimps for ill desires: 

The good old cause, revived, a plot 
requires ; 

Plots true or false are necessary things 

To raise up commonwealths and ruin 
kings. 


The inhabitants of old Jerusalem 85 
4Were Jebusites* 
from them, 
And theirs the native right. 
But when the chosen people ” 
more strong, 
The rightful cause at leneth became 
the wrong ; 
And every loss the men of Jebus bore, 
They still were thought God’s enemies 


crew 


the more. 91 

Thus worn and weakened, well or ill 
content, 

Submit they must to David’s govern- 
ment : 

Impoverished and deprived of all com- 
mand, 

Their taxes doubled as they lost their 
land; 95 


1Roman Catholics 
2the Anglican party 


; the town so ealled 
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And, what was harder yet to flesh and 
blood, 

Their gods disgraced, and burnt like 
common wood. 

This set the heathen priesthood in a 


flame, 
For priests. of all religions are the 
same. 99 


Of whatsoe’er descent their godhead be, 
Stock, stone, or other homely pedigree, 
In his defense his servants are as bold, 
As if he had been born of beaten gold. 
The Jewish Rabbins,* though their ene- 


mies, 

In this conclude them honest men and 
wise. 105 

For ’twas their duty, all the learnéd 
think, 

To espouse his cause by whom they eat 
and drink. 


From hence began that Plot, the na- 
tion’s curse, 

Bad in itself, but represented worse, 

Raised in extremes, and in extremes 


decried, 110 
With oaths affirmed, with dying vows 
denied, 
_ Not weighed or winnowed by the mul- 
titude, 
But swallowed in the mass, unchewed 
and crude. 


Some truth there was, but dashed and 
brewed with lies 

To please the fools and puzzle all the 
wise : 115 

Succeeding times did equal folly call 

Believing nothing or believing all. 

The Egyptian * rites the Jebusites em- 
braced, 

Where gods were recommended by 
their taste; 

Such savory deities must needs be 


good 120 

As served at once for worship and for 
food. 

By force they could not introduce these 
cods, 

For ten to one in former days was 
odds: 

So fraud was used, the sacrificer’s 
trade; 


Sclergy of the Church of England 
* Trench 
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Fools are more hard to conquer then 
persuade. 125 

Their busy teachers mingled with the 
Jews 

And raked for converts even the court 
and stews: 


Which Hebrew priests the more un- 
kindly took, 
Because the fleece accompanies the 


flock. 

Some thought they God’s anointed 
meant to slay 130 

By guns, invented since full many a 
day: 

Our author swears it not; but who can 
know 

How far the Devil and Jebusites may 

0? 


This plot, which failed for want of 
common sense, 

Had yet a deep and dangerous conse- 
quence ; 135 

For as, when raging fevers boil the 
blood, 

The standing lake soon floats into a 
flood, 

And every hostile humor which before 

Slept quiet in its channels bubbles o’er ; 

So several factions from this first fer- 

_ ment 140 

Work up to foam and threat the gov- 
ernment. 

Some by their friends, more by them- 
selves thought wise, 

Opposed the power to which they could 
not rise. 

Some had in courts been great and, 
thrown from thence, 

Like fiends were hardened in impeni- 


tence. 145 

Some, by their monarch’s fatal mercy 
erown 

From pardoned rebels kinsmen to the 
throne, 

Were raised in power and public office 
high ; 

Strong bands, if bands ungrateful men 
could tie. 

Of these the false Achitophel? was 
first, 150 


A name to all succeeding ages curst: 


bury. 


1 Anthony Ashley Cooper, Harl of Shaftes- 
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For close designs and crooked counsels 
fit, 

Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit, 

Restless, unfixed in principles and 


place, 
In power unpleased, impatient of dis- 
erace ; 155 
A fiery soul, which, working out its 


way, 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay 
And o’er-informed the tenement of 
clay. 
A daring pilot in extremity, 
Pleased with the danger, when the 
waves went high, 160 
He sought the storms; but, for a calm 


unfit, 

Would steer too nigh the sands to boast 
his wit. 

‘Great wits are sure to madness near 
allied +. . 

And thin partitions do their bounds 
divide ; 

Else, why should he, with wealth and 
honor blest, 165 

Refuse his age the needful hours of 
rest ? 

Punish a body which he could not 
please, 


Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease? 
And all to leave what with his toil he 


won 

To that unfeathered two-legged thing, 
a son, 170 

Got, while his soul did huddled notions 
try, 

And born a shapeless lump, like an- 
archy. 


In friendship false, implacable in hate, 
Resolved to ruin or to rule the state; 
To compass this the triple bond he 
broke, | 175 
The pillars of the public safety shook, 
And fitted Israel for a foreign yoke; 
Then, seized with fear, yet still affect- 
ing fame, 
Usurped a patriot’s all-atoning name. 
So easy still it proves in factious times 
With public zeal to cancel private 
crimes. 181 
How safe is treason and how saered ill, 
Where none ean sin against the 
people’s will, 
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Where crowds can wink and no offence 


be known, 
Since in another’s guilt they find their 
own!. 185 
Yet fame deserved no enemy can 
erudge ; 
The statesman we abhor, but praise the 
judge. 
In Israel’s courts ne’er sat an Abbeth- 
din 
With more discerning eyes or hands 
more clean, 
Unbribed, unsought, the wretched to 
redress, 190 


Swift of despatch and easy of access. 
Oh! had he been content to serve the 


erown 

With virtues only proper to the 
own, 

Or had the rankness of the soil been 
freed 

From cockle that oppressed the noble 
seed, 195 

David for him his tuneful harp had 
strung 

And Heaven had wanted one immortal 
song, 

But wild ambition loves to slide, not 
stand, 

And Fortune’s ice prefers to Virtue’s 
land. 


Achitophel, grown weary to possess 200 
A lawful fame and lazy happiness, 
Disdained the golden fruit to gather 


free 

And lent the crowd his arm to shake 
the tree. 

Now, manifest of crimes contrived long 
since, 

He stood at bold defiance with his 
Prinee, 205 

Held up the buckler of the people’s 
cause 

Against the crown, and skulked behind 
the laws. 

The wished occasion of the Plot he 
takes ; 

Some circumstances finds, but more he 
makes ; 


By buzzing emissaries fills the ears 210 

Of listening crowds with jealousies and 
fears 

Of arbitrary counsels brought to light, 
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And proves the Kang himself a Jebu- 
site. 

Weak arguments! which yet he knew 
full well 

Were strong with people easy to rebel. 

For governed by the moon, the giddy 
Jews 216 

Tread the same track when she the 
prime renews ; 

And once in twenty years, their scribes 


record, 

By natural instinct they change their 
lord. 

Achitophel still wants a chief, and 
none 220 


Was found so fit as warlike Absalon. 

Not that he wished his greatness to 
create 

(For politicians neither love nor hate), 

But, for he knew his title not allowed 

Would keep him still depending on the 


crowd, 225 
That kingly power, thus ebbing out, 
might be 


Drawn to the dregs of a democracy. 

Him he attempts with studied arts to 
please, 

And sheds his venom in such words as 
these: 


‘“Auspicious prince, at whose nativ- vA \ 


ity 230 
Some royal planet ruled the southern 
sky, 
Thy longing country’s darling and de- 
sire, 
pet cloudy pillar and their guardian 
fire, 
)Their second Moses, whose extended 
\-t wand 


Divides the seas and shows the prom- 
> ised land, 235 


Whose dawning day in every distant 


age 
Has exercised the sacred prophet’s 
rage, 
The people’s prayer, the glad genes ’s 
theme, 


‘The young men ’s vision and the old 
men’s dream, 

Thee savior, thee the nation’s yows 
confess, 240 

And, never satisfied with seeing, bless: / 
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Swift unbespoken pomps thy steps pro- 
claim, 

And stammering babes are taught to 
lisp thy name. 

How long wilt thou the general joy de- 


tain of 
Starve and defraud the people of thy 
reign ? 245 


Content ingloriously to pass thy days, 

Like one of virtue’s fools that feeds 
on praise ; 

Till thy fresh glories which now shine 
so bright, 

Grow stale and tarnish with our daily 


sight. . 
Believe me, royal youth, thy fruit must 
be 250 


Or gathered ripe, or rot upon the tree. 

Heaven has to all allotted, soon or late, 

Some lucky revolution of their fate: 

Whose motions if we watch and guide 
with skill 

(For human good depends on human 


will), 255 

Our fortune rolls as from a smooth 
descent 

And from the first Tp besstys takes the 
bent ; 

But, if unseized, she glides away like 
wind 


And leaves repenting folly far behind. 
Now, now she meets you with a glorious 


prize 260 
And spreads her locks before her as she 
flies. 


Had thus old David, from whose loins 
you spring, 

Not dared, when Fortune called him to 
be King, 


At Gath? an exile he might still re- 
main, 

And Heaven’s anointing oil had been 
in vain. 265 

Let his successful youth your hopes en- 
gage, 

But shun the example of declining 
age. 


Behold him setting in his western skies, 
The shadows lengthening as the vapors 


rise ; 
He is not now as when on Jordan’s 
sand 270 


1 Brussels 
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Fhe joyful people thronged to see him 
land, 

Covering the beach and blackening all 
the strand; 

But like the Prince of Angels from his 
height 

Comes tumbling downward with dimin- 
ished hght ; 

Betrayed by one poor Plot to public 


scorn 275 

(Our only blessing since his curst re- 
turn), 

Those heaps of people, which one sheaf 
did bind, 

Blown off and seattered by a puff of 
wind. 

What strength can he to your designs 
oppose, 

Naked of friends and round beset with 
foes ? 280 


If Pharaoh’s? doubtful succor he 
should use, 

A foreign aid would more incense the 
Jews. 

Proud Egypt aa dissembled friend- 
ship bring, 

Foment the war, but not support the 
King: 

Nor would the royal party e’er unite 

With Pharaoh’s arms to assist the 
Jebusite ; 286 

Or, if they should, their interest soon 
would break 

And with such odious aid make David 
weak. 

All sorts of men, by my successful arts 

Abhorring kings, estrange their altered 
hearts 290 

From David’s rule; and ’tis the general 
ery: 

‘Religion, commonwealth, and liberty.’ 


If you, as champion of the public 
good, 

Add to their arms a chief of royal 
blood, 

What may not Israel hope, and what 
applause 295 

Might such a general gain by such a 
cause? 

Not barren praise alone, that gaudy 
flower, 


Fair only to the sight, but solid power ; 
* Louis XIV 
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And nobler is a limited + command, 

Given by the love of all your native 
land, 300 

Than a successive title, long and dark, 

Drawn from the mouldy rolls of Noah’s 
ark,’’ 


What cannot praise effect in mighty 
minds, : 
When flattery soothes, and when ambi- 
tion blinds ? 
Desire of power, on earth a vicious 


weed, 305 
Yet sprung from high is of celestial 
seed ; 


In God ’tis glory, and when men aspire, 

"Tis but a spark too much of heavenly 
fire. 

The ambitious youth, too covetous of 
fame, 

Too full of angels’ metal in his frame, 

Unwarily was led from virtue’s ways, 

. Made drunk with honor, and de- 
bauched with praise. 312 

Half loth, and half consenting to the ill 

(For loyal blood within him struggled 


still), 
He thus replied: ‘‘And what pretence 
have I 315 


To take up arms for public liberty? | 
My father governs with unquestioned 


right, 

The faith’s defender, and mankind’s 
delight ; 

Good, gracious, just, observant of the 
laws; 

And Heaven by wonders has espoused 
his cause. 320 

Whom has he wronged in all his peace- 
ful reign? 

Who sues for justice to his throne in 
vain ? : 

What millions has he pardoned of his 
foes 

Whom just revenge did to his wrath ex- 

ose? 

Mild, easy, humble, studious of our 
good, 325 

Inclined to merey and averse from 
blood. 

If mildness ill with stubborn Israel 
suit, 


1 appointed 
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His crime is God’s beloved attribute. 

What could he gain his people to be- 
tray 

Or change his right for arbitrary sway ? 

Let haughty Pharaoh curse with such a 
reign 331 

His fruitful Nile, and yoke a servile 
train. 

If David’s rule Jerusalem displease, 

The dog-star heats their brains to this 


disease. 
Why then should I, encouraging the 
bad, 335 


Turn rebel and run popularly mad? 

Were he a tyrant, who by lawless might 

Oppressed the Jews and raised the 
Jebusite, 

Well might I mourn; but nature’s holy 
bands 

Would curb my spirits and restrain my 
hands; 340 

The people might assert their liberty, 

But what was right in them were crime 
in me. 

His favor leaves me nothing to require, 

Prevents my wishes, and outruns de- 


sire ; 7 
What more can I expect while David 
lives? 345 


All but his kingly diadem ‘he gives: 

And that’’—But here he paused, then 
sighing said, 

‘‘Tgs justly destined for a worthier 


head ; 
For when my father from his toils shall 
rest, 
And late augment the number of the 
blest, 350 
His lawful issue shall the throne as- 
cend, 
Or the collateral line, where that shall 
end. 


His brother, though oppressed with 
vulgar spite, 

Yet dauntless and secure of native 
right, 354 

Of every royal virtue stands possessed, 

Still dear to all the bravest and the 


best. 

His courage foes, his friends his truth 
proclaim, 

Ilis loyalty the King, the world his 
fame. 


( 
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His merey even the offending crowd 
will find, 

For sure he comes of a forgiving kind. 

Why should I then repine at Heaven’s 
decree, 361 

Which gives me no pretence to royalty? 

Yet oh that Fate, propitiously in- 


clined, 

Had raised my birth, or had debased 
my mind; 

To my large soul not all her treasure 
lent, 365 

And then betrayed it to a mean de- 
seent ! 


I find, I find my mounting spirits bold, 

And David’s part disdains my mother’s 
mould. 

Why am I seanted by a niggard birth? 

My soul disclaims the kindred of her 


earth, 370 
And, made for empire, whispers me 
within, 


‘Desire of greatness is a god-like sin.’ i 


Him staggering so when Hell’s dire 
agent found, 
While fainting virtue scarce main- 
tained her ground, 
He pours fresh forces in, and thus re- 


plies: 375 

‘‘The eternal God, supremely good and 
wise, 

Imparts not these prodigious gifts in 
vain. 

What wonders are reserved to bless 
your reign! 


Against your will your arguments 
have shown, 
Such virtue’s only given to guide a 


throne. 380 
Not that your father’s mildness I con- 
temn, 


But manly force becomes the diadem. 

"Tis true he grants the people all they 
crave, 

And more, perhaps, 
ought to have; 

For lavish grants suppose a monarch 


than subjects 


tame, 385 
And more his goodness than his wit 
proclaim. 


But when should people strive their 
bonds to break, 
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Jf not when kings are negligent or 


weak ? 

Let him give on till he can give no 
more, * 

The thrifty Sanhedrin + shall keep him 
poor ; 390 


And every shekel which he can receive 
Shall cost a limb of his prerogative. 
To ply him with new plots shall be my 


care, 
Or plunge him deep in some expensive 
War ; 
Which when his treasure can no more 
supply, 395 
He must with the remains of kingship 
buy. 
His faithful friends our jealousies and 
fears 
Call Jebusites and Pharaoh’s pen- 
sioners, 
Whom when our fury from his aid has 
torn 


He shall be naked left to public scorn. 
The next successor, whom I fear and 


hate, 401 
My arts have made obnoxious to the 
State, . 


Turned all his virtues to his overthrow, 

And gained our elders to pronounce a 
foe. 

His right for sums of necessary gold 405 

Shall first be pawned, and afterwards 
be sold; | 

Till time shall ever-wanting David draw 

To pass your doubtful title into law. 

If not, the people have a right supreme 

To make their kings, for kings are 
made for them. 410 

All empire is no more than power in 
trust, 

Which, when resumed, can be no longer 
just. 

Succession, for the general good de- 
signed, 

In its own wrong a nation cannot bind: 

If altering that the people can relieve, 

Better one suffer than a nation grieve. 

The Jews well know their power: ere 
Saul they chose, 417 

God was their king, and God they durst 
depose. 

Urge now your piety, your filial name, 

1 Parliament 
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A father’s right and fear of future 
fame, 420 

The puble good, that universal call, 

To which even Heaven submitted, 
answers all. 

Nor let his love enchant your generous 
mind ; 

"Tis Nature’s trick to propagate her 
kind. 

Our fond begetters, who would never 

die, 425 

Love but themselves in their posterity. 

Or let his kindness by the effects be 
tried 

Or let him lay his vain pretence aside. 

God said, He loved your father; could 
He bring 

A better proof than to anoint him 
King? 

It surely showed He loved the shepherd 
well 431 

Who gave so fair a flock as Israel. 

Would David have you thought his 
darling son? 

What means he then to alienate the 


crown? 

The name of godly he may blush to 
bear ; 435 

"Tis after God’s own heart to cheat his 
heir. 

He to his brother gives supreme com- 
mand, 


To you a legacy of barren land, 

Perhaps the old harp on which he 
thrums his lays 

Or some dull Hebrew ballad in your 


praise. 440 
Then the next heir, a prince severe and 
wise, 


Already looks on you with jealous eyes, 

Sees through the thin disguises of your 
arts, 

And marks your progress 
people’s hearts; 

Though now his mighty soul its grief 


in the 


contains, 445 
He meditates revenge who least com- 
plains ; 


And like a lion, slumbering in the way 

Or sleep dissembling, while he waits 
his prey, 

His fearless foes within his distance 
draws, 
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Constrains his roaring and contracts 


his paws, 450 

Till at the last, his time for fury 
found, 

He shoots with sudden vengeance from 
the ground. 

The prostrate vulgar passes o’er and 
spares, 

But with a lordly rage his hunters 
tears ; 

Your case no tame expedients will af- 
ford, 455 

Resolve on death or conquest by the 
sword, 

Which for no less a stake than life you 
draw, 


And self-defence is Nature’s eldest law. 
Leave the warm people no considering 


time, 
For then rebellion may be thought a 
crime. 460 


Prevail yourself of what occasion gives, 
But try your title while your father 


lives ; 

And, that your arms may have a fair 
pretence, 

Proclaim you take them in the King’s 
defence ; 

Whose sacred life each minute would 
expose 465 


To plots from seeming friends and 
secret foes. 

And who ean sound the depth of 
David’s soul? 

Perhaps his fear his kindness may con- 
trol: 

He fears his brother, though he loves 
his son, 

For plighted vows too late to be un- 
done. 470 

If so, by force he wishes to be gained, 

Like women’s lechery to seem con- 


strained. 

Doubt not; but, when he most affects 
the frown, 

Commit a pleasing rape upon the 
crown. 


Secure his person to secure your cause: 
They who possess the Prince possess 
the laws.’’ 476 


He said, and this advice above the 
rest 
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With Absalom’s mild nature suited 
best ; 

Unblamed of life (ambition set aside), 

Not stained with cruelty nor puffed 
with pride, 480 

How happy had he been if Destiny 

Had higher placed his birth or not so 


high ! 
His kingly virtues might have claimed 
a throne 
_And blessed all other countries but his 
own ; 
But charming greatness since so few 
refuse, 485 


’Tis juster to lament him than accuse. 

Strong were his hopes a rival to re- 
move, : 

With blandishments to gain the public 
love, 

To head the faction while their zeal 
was hot, 

And popularly prosecute the plot. 490 

To further this, Achitophel unites 

The malcontents of all the Israelites, 

Whose differing parties he could wisely 


join 

For several ends to serve the same de- 
sign ; 

The best (and of the princes some were 
such), 495 

Who thought the power of monarchy 
too much ; 

Mistaken men and patriots in their 
hearts, 

Not wicked, but seduced by impious 
arts ; 

By these the springs of property were 

| bent 

And wound so high they cracked the 
government. 500 

The next for interest sought to enthrall 
the state 


To sell their duty at a dearer rate, 
And make their Jewish markets of the 


throne; 

Pretending public good to serve their 
own. 

Others thought kings an useless heavy 
load, 505 

Who cost too much and did too little 
cood. 


These were for laying honest David by 
On principles of pure good husbandry. 
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With them joined all the haranguers of 
the throng 
That thought to get preferment by the 
tongue. 510 
Who follow next a double danger bring, 
Not only hating David, but the King; 
The Solymaean rout,! well versed of old 
In godly faction and in treason bold, 
Cowering and quaking at a conqueror’s 
sword,. 515 
But lofty to a lawful prince restored, | 
Saw with disdain an Ethnic plot? be- 
un 


And scorned by Jebusites to be out- 
| done. 
Hot Levites * headed these; who pulled 
before 
From the ark, which in the Judges’ 
days they bore, 520 
Resumed their cant, and with a zealous 
ery 


Pursued their old beloved theocracy, 
Where Sanhedrin and priest enslaved 


the nation | 

And justified their spoils by inspira- 
tion ; 

For who so fit for reign as Aaron’s 
race, 525 

If onee dominion they could find in 
grace? 

These led the pack; though not of sur- 
est scent, 

Yet deepest mouthed against the gov- 
ernment. 3 

A numerous host of dreaming saints 
succeed 


Of the true old enthusiastic breed: 530 

’"Gainst form and order they their 
power employ, 

Nothing to build and all things to de- 


stroy. 
But far more numerous was the herd 
of such 
Who think too lttle and who talk too 
much. 
These out of mere instinct, they knew 
. not why, 535 
Adored their fathers’ God and prop- 


erty, 
And by the same blind benefit of Fate 
The Devil and the Jebusite did hate: 


1the city rabble *the Popish Plot 
’the Presbyterian clergy 
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Born to be saved even in their own | He left not faction, but of that was 
despite, left. 
Because they could not help believing | Titles and names ’twere tedious to re- 
right. 540 hearse 
Such were the tools; but a whole Hydra | Of lords below the dignity of verse. 570 
| more Wits, warriors, commonwealth’s-men 
Remains of sprouting heads too long were the best; 
to score. Kind husbands and mere nobles all the 
Some of their chiefs were princes of the rest. 
land ; And therefore in the name of dulness 
In the first rank of these did Zimri? be 
stand, The well-hung Balaam? and _ cold 


A man so various that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome: 546 
Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 
Was everything by starts and nothing 


long ; | 

But in the course of one revolving 
moon 

Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and 
buffoon ; 550 

Then all for women, painting, rhyming, 
drinking, 


Besides ten thousand freaks that died 
in thinking. 
Blest madman, who could every hour 


employ 
With something new to wish or to en- 
. joy! 
Railing and praising were his usual 
themes, 555 
And both, to show his judgment, in 
extremes: 


So over violent or over civil 

That every man with him was God or 
Devil. 

In squandering wealth was his peculiar 
art ; 

Nothing went unrewarded but desert. 

Beggared by fools whom still he found 


too late, 561 
He had his jest, and they had his 
estate. 


He laughed himself from Court; then 
sought relief 
By forming parties, but could ne’er be 


chief : 
For spite of him, the weight of business 
fell 565 


On Absalom and wise Achitophel ; 
Thus wicked but in will, of means 
bereft, 


1 George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham 


Caleb ? free; 
And canting Nadab * let oblivion damn 


Who made new porridge for the 
paschal lamb. 576 
Let friendship’s holy band some names 


assure, 

Some their own worth, and some let 
scorn secure. 

Nor shall the rascal rabble here have 


place 
Whom kings no titles gave, and God no 
erace: 580 


Not bull-faced Jonas,° could 
statutes draw 
To mean rebellion and make treason 
law. 
But he, though bad, is followed by a 
worse, 
The wretch who Heaven’s anointed 
dared to curse; 
Shimei,® whose youth did early promise 
bring 585 
Of zeal to God and hatred to his King, 
Did wisely from expensive sins refrain 
And never broke the Sabbath but for 
gain: 
Nor ever was he known an oath to vent 
Or curse, unless against the govern- 
ment. 590 
Thus heaping wealth by the most ready 
way 
Among the Jews, which was to cheat 
and pray, 
The City, to reward his pious hate 
Against his master, chose him magis- 
trate. 
His hand a vare 7 of justice did uphold, 
2'The Harl of Huntingdon 
8’ Lord Grey of Wark 
4 William, Lord Harvard of Escrick 


5 Sir William Jones 
* Slingsby Bethel 


who 


™ wand 
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His neck was loaded with a chain of 
gold. 596 

During his office treason was no crime, 

The sons of Belial had a glorious 


time ; 

For Shimei, though not prodigal of 
-pelf, 

Yet loved his wicked neighbor as him- 
self. 600 

When two or three were gathered to 
declaim 


Against the monarch of Jerusalem, 

Shimei was always in the midst of 
them : 

And, if they cursed the King when he 
was by, 


Would rather curse than break eood 


company. 605 
If any durst his factious friends accuse, 
He packed a_jury of dissenting Jews; 
Whose fellow-feeling in the godly cause 
Would free the suffering saint from 

human laws: 
For laws are only made to punish those 
Who serve the King, and to protect his 
foes. 611 
If any leisure time he had from power, 

Because ’tis sin to misemploy an hour, 

His business was by writing to per- 


suade 

That kings were useless and a clog to 
trade: 615 

And that his noble style he might re- 
fine, 

No Rechabite more shunned the fumes 
of wine. 

Chaste were his cellars, and his shrieval 
board 


The grossness of a city feast abhorred: 

His cooks with long disuse their trade 
forgot ; 620 

Cool was his kitchen, though his brains 
were hot. 

Such frugal virtue malice may accuse, 

But sure ’twas necessary to the Jews: 

For towns once burnt such magistrates 


require 

As dare not tempt God’s providence 
by fire. 625 

With spiritual food he fed his servants 
well, 

But free from flesh that made the Jews 
rebel: 
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And Moses’ laws he held in more ac- 
count 

For forty daysof fasting in the mount. 

To speak the rest, who better are for- 
got, 630 

Would tire a well-breathed witness of 
the plot. 

Yet Corah,! thou shalt from oblivion 
pass ; 

Erect thyself, thou monumental brass, 

High as the serpent of thy metal made, 

While nations stand secure beneath thy 
shade. ; 635 

What though his birth were base, yet 
comets rise 

From earthy vapors, ere they shine in 
skies. 

Prodigious actions may as well be done 

By weaver’s issue as by prince’s son. 639 

This arch-attester for the public good 

By that one deed ennobles all his blood. 

Who ever asked the witnesses’ high 

race 

oath with 
Stephen grace? 
Ours was a Levite, and as times went 


Whose martyrdom did 


then, 

His tribe were God Almighty’s gentle- 

men. 645 

Sunk were his eyes, his voice was harsh 
and loud, 

Sure signs he neither choleric was nor 
proud: 

His long chin proved his wit, his saint- 
like grace 


A church vermilion and a Moses’ face. 

His memory, miraculously great, — 650 

Could plots exceeding man’s belief re- 
peat ; 

Which therefore cannot be accounted 
hes, 

For human wit could never such devise. 

Some future truths are mingled in his 


book, 
But where the witness failed, the 
prophet spoke: . 655 
Some things like visionary flights ap- 
pear ; 


The spirit caught him up, the Lord 
knows where ; 

And gave him his Rabbinical degree 

Unknown to foreign university. 


*Titus Oates, chief witness in Popish Plot 
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His judgment yet his memory did excel, 
Which pieced his wondrous evidence so 
well 661 
And suited to the temper of the times, 
Then groaning under Jebusitic crimes. 
Let Israel’s foes suspect his heavenly 
eall 
And rashly judge his writ apocryphal ; 
Our laws for such affronts have forfeits 


made, 666 
He takes his life who takes away his 
trade. 


Were I myself in witness Corah’s place, 
The wretch who did me such a dire 


disgrace 
Should whet my memory, though once 
forgot, 670 


To make him an appendix of my plot. 

His zeal to Heaven made him his 
Prince despise, 

And load his person with indignities. 

But zeal‘ peculiar privilege affords, 

Indulging latitude to deeds and words: 

And Corah might for Agag’s* murder 


eall, 676 
In terms as coarse as Samuel used to 
Saul. 


What others in his evidence did join, 
The best that could be had for love or 
coin, 679 
In Corah’s own predicament will fall, 
For Witness is a common name to all. 
Surrounded thus with friends of 
every Sort, 
Deluded Absalom forsakes the court: 
Impatient of high hopes, urged with 


renown, 

And fired with near possession of a 
crown. 685 

The admiring crowd are dazzled with 
surprise 

And on his goodly person feed their 
eyes. 

His joy concealed, he sets himself to 
show, 


On each side bowing popularly low, 
His looks, his gestures, and his words 


he frames 690 
And with familiar ease repeats their 
names. 


Thus formed by nature, furnished out 
with arts, 
1Sir Edmund Bury Godfrey 
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He glides unfelt into their secret 
hearts. 

Then with a kind compassionating look, 

And sighs, bespeaking pity ere he 


spoke, . 695 
Few words he said, but easy those and 
fit 


? 

More slow than Hybla-drops and far 

more sweet 
‘‘T mourn, my countrymen, your lost 

estate, 

Though far unable to prevent your 
fate: | 

Behold a banished man, for your dear 
cause 700 

Exposed a prey to arbitrary laws! 

Yet oh that I alone could be undone, 

Cut off from empire, and no more a 
son! 

Now all your liberties a spoil are made, 

Egypt and Tyrus? intercept your 
trade, 705 

And Jebusites your sacred rites invade. 

My father, whom with reverence yet I 
name, 

Charmed into ease, is careless of his 
fame 

And, bribed with petty sums of foreign 
gold, 

Is grown in Bathsheba’s* embraces 
old: 710 

Exalts his enemies, his friends destroys, 

And all his power against himself em- 
ploys. 

He gives, and let him give, my right 
away ; 

But why should he his own and yours 
betray ? 

He, only he can make the nation bleed, 

And he alone from my revenge is freed. 

Take then my tears (with that he 


wiped his eyes), 717 
"Tis all the aid my present power sup- 
plies: 
No court-informer can these arms ac- 
cuse ; 
These arms may sons against their 
fathers use. 720 
And ’tis my wish, the next successor’s 
reign 


2H rance and Holland. 
2 Louise de Querouaille, Duchess of Ports- 
mouth. 
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8 
May make no other Waraelité com- 
plain, ”’ 
Youth, beauty, graceful action sel- 
dom fail, 
But common interest_always will pre- 
vail; 


And pity never ceases to be shown 725 

To him who makes the people’s wrongs 
his own. 

~The crowd that still believe Le kings 
oppress 

With lifted hands their young Messiah 
bless : 

Who now begins his progress to ordain 

With chariots, horsemen, and a nu- 


merous train; 730 

From east to west his glories he dis- 
plays 

And, like the sun, the promised land 
surveys. 

Fame runs before him as the morning 
star, 

And shouts of joy salute him from 
afar; 

Each house receives him as a guardian 
god 735 

And consecrates the place of his 
abode. 

But hospitable treats did most com- 
mend 

With Issachar,? his wealthy western 
friend. 


This moving court that caught the 
people’s eyes, 

And seemed but pomp, did other ends 
disguise ; 740 

Achitophel had formed it, with intent 

To sound the depths and fathom, where 
it went, 

The people’s hearts, distinguish friends 
from foes, 

And try their strength before they 
came to blows. 

Yet all was colored with a smooth pre- 


tence “745 
Of specious love and duty to their 
prince. 


Religion and redress of grievances, 
Two names that always cheat and al- 
ways please, 

often urged; and good king 
David’s life 749 


1Thomas Thynne of Longleat 


Are 


bute Weered by a brother and a wife. 

Thus in a pageant show a plot is made, 
And peace itself is war in masquerade. 
Oh foolish Israel! never warned by ill! 
Still the same bait, and circumvented 


still! 
Did ever men forsake their present 
ease, 755 


In midst of health imagine a disease, 

Take pains contingent mischief to fore- 
‘see, 

Make heirs for monarchs, and for God 
decree? 

What shall we think? 
away 

Both for themselves and sons their na- 
tive sway? 760 

Then they are left defenceless to the 
sword 

Of each unbounded, arbitrary lord; 

And laws are vain by which we right 
enjoy, 

If kings unquestioned can those laws 
destroy. 

Yet if the crowd be judge of fit and 
just, 765 

And kings are only officers in trust, 

Then this resuming covenant was. de- 
clared 

When kings were made, or is forever 
barred. 

If those who gave the sceptre could not 
tie 

By their own deed their own posterity, 

How then could Adam bind his future 


Can people give 


race? 771 

How could his forfeit on mankind take 
place? 

Or how could heavenly justice damn 
us all 

Who ne’er consented to our father’s" 
fall? 

Then kings are slaves to those whom 
they command, 775 

And tenants to their people’s pleasure 
stand. 

Add -that the power, for property al- 
lowed, 


Is mischievously seated in the crowd; 
For who can be secure of private 


right, 
If sovereign sway may be dissolved by 
might ? 780 
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Nor is the people’s judgment always 
true: 

The most may err as grossly as the few, 

And faultless kings run down by com- 
mon cry 

For vice, oppression, and for tyranny. 

What standard is there in a fickle rout, 

Which, flowing to the mark, runs 


faster out? 786 
Nor only crowds but Sanhedrins may 
be 


Infected with this public lunacy, 
And share the madness of rebellious 


times, 
To murder monarchs for imagined 
crimes. 790 


If they may give and take whene’er 
they please, 

Not kings alone, the Godhead’s images, 

But government itself at length must 
fall 

To nature’s state, where all have right 
to all, 

Yet grant our lords, the people, kings 
can make, 795 

What prudent men a settled throne 
would shake? 

For whatsoe’er their sufferings were 
before, 

That change they covet makes them 
suffer more. 

All other errors but disturb a state, 

But innovation is the blow of fate. 800 

If ancient fabrics nod and threat to 

. fall, 

To patch the flaws and buttress up the 

wall, 


Thus far ’tis duty: but here fix the. 


mark; 
For all beyond it is to touch our ark. 
To change foundations, cast the frame 


anew, 805 
Is work for rebels who base ends pur- 
sue, 


At once divine and human laws control, 

And mend the parts by ruin of the 
whole. 

The tampering world is subject to this 
curse, 

To physic their disease into a worse. 810 

Now what relief can righteous David 

bring? c 

How fatal ’tis to be too good a king! 


935 
Friends he has few, so high the mad- 
ness grows; 
Who dare be such must be the people’s 
foes. 
Yet some there were even in the worst 
of days; ; 815 
Some let me name, and naming is to 
praise. 
In this short file Barzillai+ first ap- 
pears, 
Barzillai, crowned with honor and with 
years. 
Long since the rising rebels he with- 
stood 
In regions waste beyond the Jordan’s 
fiood : ' 820 


Unfortunately brave to buoy the state, 
But sinking underneath his master’s 


~ fate. 

In exile with his godlike prince he 
mourned, 

For him he suffered, and with him re- 
turned. 

The court he practised,? not the cour- 
tier’s art: 825 

Large was his wealth, but larger was 
his heart, 

Which well the noblest objects knew to 
choose, 

The fighting warrior, and recording 
Muse. 

His bed could once a fruitful issue 
boast ; 

Now more than half a father’s name is 
lost. 830 

His eldest hope, with every grace 
adorned, 

By me, so Heaven will have it, always 
mourned 


And always honored, snatched in man- 
hood’s prime 

By unequal fates and Providence’s 
erime: 

Yet not before the goal of honor won, 

All parts fulfilled of subject and of 


son ; 836 
Swift was the race, but short the time 
to run. , 


Oh narrow circle, but of power divine, 
Scanted in space, but perfect in thy 
line! 


1Duke of Ormond 
4made use of 


936 


By sea, by land, thy matchless worth 
was known, 840 

Arms thy delight, and war was all thy 
own: 

Thy force infused the fainting Tyrians 
propped ; 

And haughty Pharaoh found his for- 
tune stopped. 

Oh ancient honor! oh unconquered 


hand, 
Whom foes unpunished never could 
withstand ! 845 


But Israel was unworthy of thy name: 
Short is the date of all immoderate 


fame. 

It looks as Heaven our ruin had de- 
signed, 

And durst not trust thy fortune and 
thy mind. 

Now, free from earth, thy disencum- 
bered soul 850 


Mounts up, and leaves behind the 
clouds and starry pole: 

From thence thy kindred legions 
mayest thou bring 

To aid the guardian angel of thy King. 

Here stop, my Muse, here cease thy 
painful flight ; 


No pinions can pursue immortal 
height : 855 

Tell good Barzillai thou canst sing no 
more, 

And tell thy soul she should have fled 
before : 

Or fied she with his hfe, and left this 
verse 

To hang on her departed patron’s 
hearse ? 

Now take thy steepy flight from 
heaven, and see 860 


If thou canst find on earth another he: 
Another he would be too hard to find; 


See then whom thou canst see not far 


behind. 
Zadoe the priest,t whom, 
power and place, 
His lowly mind advanced to David’s 
orace. 865 
With him the Sagan of Jerusalem,? 
Of hospitable soul and noble stem; 


shunning 


_ + William Sancroft, Archbishop of Canter- 
pury 
2 ee Compton, Bishop of London. 
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Him of the western dome,* whose 
weighty sense 


Flows in fit werds and heavenly elo- 


quence. 
The Prophets’ sons,* by such example 
led, 870 


To learning and to loyalty were bred: 

For colleges on bounteous kings de- 
pend, 

And never rebel was to arts a friend. 

To these succeed the pillars of the laws, 

Who best could plead, and best can 


judge a cause. 875 
Next them a train of loyal peers as- 
cend ; 
Sharp-judging Adriel,> the Muses’ 
friend, 


Himself a Muse: in Sanhedrin’s debate 
True to his Prince, but not a slave of 


state ; 

Whom David’s love with honors did 
adorn 880 

That from his disobedient son were 
torn. 

Jotham ° of piercing wit and pregnant 
thought, 

Endued by nature and by learning 
taught 

To move assemblies, who but only 
tried 

The worse a while, then chose the better 
side, 885 

Nor chose alone, but turned the balance 
too, 

So much the weight of one brave man 
can do. 

Hushai,’ the friend of David in dis- 
tress, 

In public storms of manly steadfast- 
ness ; 

By foreign treaties he informed his 
youth 890 

And joined experience to his native 
truth. 

His frugal care supplied the wanking 
throne, 

Frugal for that, but Ae eee of his 

| own: 


$ John Dolben, Bishop of Rochester and 
Dean of Westminster. 

* Westminster school-boys. 

®° John Sheffield, Earl of Mulgrave. 

®° George Savile, Marquis of Halifax. 

* Lawrence Hyde, Harl of Rochester. 
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"Tis easy conduct when exchequers 
flow, 

But hard the task to manage well the 
low. 895 

For sovereign power is too depressed 
or high, 

‘When kings are forced to sell or 

crowds to buy. 
Indulge one labor more, my weary 


Muse, 

For Amiel:* who can Amiel’s praise 
refuse ? 

Of ancient race by birth, but nobler 

et 900 

In his own worth, and without title 

, great: . 

The Sanhedrin long time as chief he 
ruled, 

Their reason guided, and their passion 
cooled: 

So dexterous was he in the Crown’s de- 
fence, 

So formed to speak a loyal nation’s 
sense, 905 

That, as their band was Israel’s tribes 
in small, 


So fit was he to represent them all. 
Now rasher charioteers the seat ascend, 
Whose loose careers his steady skill 
commend : 909 
They, like the unequal ruler of the day, 
Misguide the seasons and mistake the 


way, 

While he, withdrawn, at their mad la- 
bor smiles, 

And safe enjoys the sabbath of his 
toils. 


These were the chief, a small but 
faithful band 
Of worthies in the breach who. dared to 


stand 915 
And tempt the united fury of the 
land. 


With grief they viewed such powerful 
engines bent 

To batter down the lawful government. 

A numerous faction, with pretended 


frights, 
In Sanhedrins to plume?’ the regal 
rights, 920 
The true successor from the Court re- 
moved ; 


1HWdward Seymour 2?vluck out 


937 


The plot by hireling witnesses im- 


proved. 

These ills they saw, and, as their duty 
bound, 

They showed the King the danger of 
the wound ; 

That no concessions from the throne 
would please, 925 


But lenitives fomented the disease ; 
That Absalom, ambitious of the crown, 
Was made the lure to draw the people 
down ; 
That false Achitophel’s pernicious hate 
Had turned the plot to ruin Chureh 
and State; 930 
The council violent, the rabble worse ; 
That Shimei taught Jerusalem to curse. 


With all these loads of injuries op- 


pressed, 

And long revolving in his careful 
breast 

The event of things, at last, his patience 
tired, 935 

Thus from his royal throne, by Heaven 
inspired, 

The godlike David spoke; with awful 
fear 

His train their Maker in their master 
hear. . 

pee! een ee be we 


~ “Thus long have I, by native mercy 


swayed, 
My wrongs dissembled, my revenge de- 
layed ; 940 


So willing to forgive the offending 


age; 
So much the father did the king as- 


suage. 

But now so far my clemency they 
slight, 

The offenders question my forgiving 
right. 

That one was made for many, they con- 
tend ; 945 

But ’tis to rule, for that’s a monarch’s 
end. 

They call my tenderness of blood my 
fear, 

Though manly tempers can the longest 
bear. 

Yet since they will divert my native 
course, 


938 


“Tis time to show I am not gvood by 
force. 950 

Those heaped affronts that haughty 
subjects bring 

Are burdens for a camel, not a king. 

Kings are the puble pillars of the 
State, 

Born to sustain and prop the nation’s 
weight : 

-» {If my young Samson will pretend a call 

' \To shake the column, let him share the 


fall. 956 
But oh that yet he would repent and 
live! 


How easy ’tis for parents to forgive! 
With how few tears a pardon might be 


won 

From nature, pleading for a darling 
son! 960 

Poor pitied youth, by my paternal 
care 

Raised up to all the height his frame 
could bear! 

Had God ordained his fate for empire 
born, 

He would have given his soul another 
turn: 

Gulled with a patriot’s name, whose 
modern sense 965 

Is one that would by law supplant his 
prinee ; 

The people’s brave, the politician’s 
tool, 


Never was patriot yet but was a fool. 
Whence comes it that religion and the 


laws . 
Should more be <Absalom’s than 
David’s cause? 970 


His old instructor, ere he lost his place, 

Was never thought endued with so 
much grace. 

Good héavens, how faction can a pa- 
triot paint! | 

My rebel ever proves my people’s saint. 

Would they impose an heir upon the 


throne ? 975 
Let Sanhedrins be taught to give their 
own. 


A king’s at least a part of government, 

And mine as requisite as their consent. 

Without my leave a future king to 
choose 

Infers a right the present to depose. 980 
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True, they petition me to approve their 
choice ; 

But Esau’s hands suit ill with Jacob’s 
voice. 

My pious subjects for my safety pray, 

Which to secure, they take my power 
away. 

From plots and treasons Heaven pre- 
serve my years, 985 

But save me most from my petitioners, 

Unsatiate as the barren womb or grave; 


God cannot grant so much as they can 


crave. 

What then is left but with a jealous eye 

To guard the small remains of royalty ? 

The law shall still direct my peaceful 
sway, 991 

And the same law teach rebels to obey. 

Votes shall no more established power 
control, 

Such votes as make a part exceed the 
whole. 

No groundless clamors shall my friends 
remove 995 

Nor crowds have power to punish ere 
they prove; 

For gods and godlike kings their care 


express 

Still to defend their servants in dis- 
tress. 

Oh that my power to saving were con- 
fined ! 

Why am I forced, like Heaven, against 
my mind 1000 


To make examples of another kind? 

Must I at length the sword of justice 
draw ? 

Oh curst effects of necessary law! 

How ill my fear they by my mercy 
sean ! 

Beware the fury of a patient man. 1005 

Law they require, let Law then show 
her face; 

They could not be content to look on 
Grace, 


Her hinder parts, but with a daring 


eye 


To tempt the terror of her front and 
die. 

By their own arts, ’tis righteously de- 
creed, 1010 

Those dire artificers of death shall 
bleed. 
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Against themselves their witnesses will 
Swear 


Till, viper-like, their mother-plot they 
tear, 

And suck for nutriment that bloody 
sore 

Which was their principle of life be- 
fore. 1015 

Their Belial with their Beelzebub will 
fight ; 

Thus on my foes my foes shall do me 
right. 


Nor doubt the event; for factious 
crowds engage 
In their first onset all their brutal rage. 


Then let them take an unresisted 


course ; 1020 
Retire and traverse, and delude their 
force: 


But when they stand all breathless, 
urge the fight 

And rise upon them with redoubled 
might : 

For lawful power is still superior 
found, 

When long driven back at length it 
stands the ground.”’ 1025 


He said. The Almighty, nodding, 

gave consent ; 

And peals of thunder shook the firma- 
ment, 

Henceforth a series of new time began, 

The AMA years in long procession 
ran 

Once more the godlike David was re- 
stored, 1030 

And willing nations knew their lawful 
lord. 


DANIEL DEFOE 
From THE TRUE-BORN ENGLISH- 
MAN 


Satire, be kind, and apayy a silent 
veil, 

Thy native England’s vices to conceal ; 

Or, if that task’s impossible to do, 91 

At least be just, and show her virtues 
too ; 

Too ereat the first, alas! the last too 
few. 


939 
England unknown as yet, unpeopled 


lay. 
Happy had she remained so to this 


day, 95 
And not to every nation been a 
prey! 
Her open harbors and her fertile 
plains 


(The merchants’ glory these, and those, 
the swains’) 

To every barbarous nation have be- 
trayed her, 

Who conquer her as oft as they invade 
her. 100 

So Beauty, guarded but by Innocence, 

That ruins her, which should be her 
defence. 

Ingratitude, a devil of black renown, 
Possessed. her very early for his own: 
An ugly, surly, sullen, selfish spirit, 105 
Who Satan’s worst perfections does 

inherit ; 
Second to him in malice and in foree, 
All devil without, and all within him 
worse. 


He made her first-born race to be so 

rude, 

And suffered her to be so oft subdued, 

By several crowds of wandering thieves 
o’er-run, 111 

Often unpeopled, and as oft undone; 

While every nation that. her powers 
reduced 

Their languages and manners soon in- 
fused ; 

From whose mixed relics our com- 
pounded breed . 115 

By spurious generation does succeed, 

Making a race uncertain and uneven, 

Derived from all the nations under 
heaven ! 


The Romans first with Julius Cesar 

came, 

Including all the nations of that name, 

Gauls, Greeks, and Lombards; and by 
computation 121 

Auxiliaries or slaves of every nation. 

With Hengist, Saxons; Danes with 
Sweno came, 

In search of plunder, not in search of 
fame. 


940 


Scots, Picts, and Irish from the Hiber- 
nian shore; 125 

And conquering William brought the 
Normans 0’er. 


All these their barbarous offspring 
left behind, 
The dregs of armies they, of all man- 


kind, 

Blended with Britons who before were 
here, 

Of whom the Welsh have blest the 
character. 130 


From this amphibious, ill-born mob 
began 
That vain, ill-natured thing, an Eng- 
lishman. 
The customs, surnames, languages and 
manners, 
Of all these nations, are their own 
explainers ; 
Whose relics are so lasting and so 
strong, 135 
They ’ve left a shibboleth upon our 
tongue, 
By which, with easy search, you may 
distinguish 
Roman-Saxon-Danish-Norman 
English. 
* * 


Your 


* * * % 


These are the heroes who despise the 

Dutch, 

And rail at new-come foreigners so 
much ! 

Forgetting that themselves are all 
derived 

From the most scoundrel race that ever 
lived! 180 

A horrid crowd of rambling thieves 
and drones 

Who ransacked kingdoms and dispeo- 
pled towns! , 

The Pict and painted Briton, treacher- 
ous Scot, 

By hunger, theft, and rapine hither 
brought ; 184 

Norwegian pirates, buccaneering Dane, 

Whose red-haired offspring everywhere 
remain ; 

Who, joined with Norman French, 
compound the breed 
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From whence your True Born English- 

men proceed. 
And lest, bylength of time it be pre- 

tended, 

The climate may this modern breed 
have mended, 190 

Wise Providence, to keep us where we 
are, 

Mixes us daily, with exceeding care! 

We have been EHurope’s Sink! the 
jakes where she 

Voids all her offal outcast progeny. 

From our Fifth .Henry’s time, the 


strolling bands 195 
Of banished fugitives from neighbor- 
~ ing lands 


Have here a certain sanctuary found: 
The eternal refuge of the vagabond! 
Where, in but half a common age of 


time, 

Borrowing new blood and manners 
from the clime, 200 

Proudly they learn all mankind to 
contemn, 

And all their race are True Born 
Englishmen! 


Dutch, Walloons, Flemings, Irish- 

men, and Scots, 

Vaudois and Valtolines and Hugue- 
nots, 

In good Queen Bess’s charitable reign 

Supplied us with three hundred thou- 
sand men. 206 

Religion (God, we thank Thee!) sent 
them hither, 

Priests, Protestants, the Devil and all 
together! 

Of all professions and of every trade, 

All that were persecuted or afraid; 210 

Whether for debt or other crimes they 


fled, 

David at Hachilah was still their 
head. 

The offspring of this miscellaneous 

crowd 

Had not their new plantations long 
enjoyed, 

But they grew Englishmen, and raised 
their votes 215 


At foreign shoals of interloping Scots. 
The royal branch from Pictland did 
succeed, 
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With troops of Scots and Seabs from 
North-by-T weed. 

The seven first years of his pacific reign 

Made him and half his nation English- 


men, 220 

Scots from the northern frozen banks 
of Tay, 

With packs and plods ceme Whigging 
all away, 

Thick as the locusts which in Egypt 
swarmed, 


With pride and hungry hopes com- 
pletely armed, 
With native truth, diseases, and no 


money, 225 
Plundered our Canaan of the milk and 
honey. 
Here they grew quickly lords and 
gentlemen,— 
And all their race are True Born 
Englishmen. 
*% * *% *% % * ¥ 
Thus, from a mixture of all kinds, 
began 
That heterogeneous thing, an Hnglish- 
man, 


In eager rapes, and furious lust begot, 

Betwixt a painted Britain and a Scot; 

Whose gendering offspring quickly 
learned to bow, 

And yoke the heifers to the Roman 

: plow. 

IF'rom whence a mongrel half-breed race 
there came 

With neither name or nation, speech or 
fame. 285 

In whose hot veins new mixtures 
quickly ran, 

Infused betwixt a Saxon and a Dane. 

This nauseous brood directly did con- 


tain 
The well-extracted blood of HEnglish- 
men. 


A True Born Englishman’s a contra- 

diction, 

In speech an irony, in fact a fiction; 315 

A banter made to be a test of fools, 

Which those that use it, justly ridi- 
cules, 

A metaphor invented to express 

A man akin to all the universe. 


941 


For, as the Scots, as learned men 
have said, 320 
Throughout the world their wander- 
ing seed have spread, 
So open-handed England, ’tis believed, 
Has all the gleanings of the world 
received. 


Some think, of England ’twas, our 
Savior meant, 
The Gospel should to all the world be 
sent: 325 
Since, when the blessed sound did 
hither reach, 
They to all nations might be said to 
preach. 


JONATHAN SWIFT 
THE BEASTS’ CONFESSION 


When beasts could speak (the learned 
say 

They still can do so every day), 

It seems they had religion then, 

As much as now we find in men. 

It happened, when a plague broke out, 

(Which therefore made them more 
devout) 6 

The king of brutes (to make it plain, 

Of quadrupeds I only mean) 

By proclamation gave command 

That every subject in the land 10 

Should to the priest confess their sins; 

And thus the pious Wolf begins :— 

‘‘Good father, I must own with shame, 

That often I have been to blame: 

I must confess, on Friday last, 15 

Wretch that I was! I broke my fast: 

But I defy the basest tongue 

To prove I did my neighbor wrong; 

Or ever went to seek my food, 

By rapine, theft, or thirst of blood.’’ 20 

The Ass approaching next, con- 

fessed | 

That in his heart he loved a jest: 

A wag he was, he needs must own, 

And could not let a dunce alone: 

Sometimes his friend he would not 
spare, 25 

And might perhaps be too severe: 

But yet the worst that could be said, 


942 
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He was a wit both born and bred; 

And, if it be a sin and shame, 

Nature alone must bear the blame: 30 

One fault he has, is sorry for’t, 

His ears are half a foot too short; 

Which could he to the standard 
bring, 

He’d show his face before the king: 

Then for his voice, there’s none dis- 
putes 35 

That he’s the nightingale of brutes. 

The Swine with contrite heart al- 

lowed 

His shape and beauty made him proud: 

In diet was perhaps too nice, 

But gluttony was ne’er his vice: 40 

In every turn of life content, 

And meekly took what fortune sent: 

Inquire through all the parish round, 

A better neighbor ne’er was found; 44 

His vigilance might some displease ; 

"Tis true, he hated sloth lke pease. 

The mimic Ape began his chatter, 
How evil tongues his life bespatter ; 
Much of the censuring world com- 

plained, 
Who said, his gravity was feigned: 50 
Indeed, the strictness of his morals 
Engaged him in a hundred quarrels: 
He saw, and he was grieved to see ’t, 
His zeal was sometimes indiscreet: 
He found his virtues too severe 55 
For our corrupted times to bear; 
Yet such a lewd licentious age 
Might well excuse a stoie’s rage. 

The Goat advanced with decent pace, 
And first excused his youthful face; 60 
Forgiveness begged that he appeared 
("T'was Nature’s fault) without a 

beard. 
"Tis true, he was not much inclined 
To fondness for the female kind: 
Not, as his enemies object, 65 
From chance, or natural defect ; 
Not by his frigid constitution ; 
But through a pious resolution: 
For he had made a holy vow 
Of Chastity, as monks do now: 70 
Which he resolved to keep for ever 
hence 
And strictly too, as doth his reverence. 

Apply the tale, and you shall find, 

How just it suits with human kind. 


Some faults we own; but can you 
guess ? 75 

—Why, virtues carried to excess, 

Wherewith our vanity endows us, 

Though neither foe nor friend allows 
us. 

The Lawyer swears (you may rely 

on’t) 

He never squeezed a needy client; 80 

And this he makes his constant rule, 

Hor which his brethren call him fool; 

His conscience always was so nice, 


- He freely gave the poor advice; 


By which he lost, he may affirm, 85 
A hundred fees last Haster term ; 
While others of the learned robe, 
Would break the patience of a Job. 
No pleader at the bar could match 

His diligence and quick dispatch; 
Ne’er kept a cause, he well may boast, 


Above a term or two at most. 92 
The eringing Knave, who seeks a 
place 


Without success, thus tells his case: 
Why should he longer mince the mat- 
ter ? 

He failed, because he could not flatter ; 
He had not learned to turn his coat, 97 
Nor for a party give his vote: 
His crime he quickly understood ; 
Too zealous for the nation’s good; 100 
He found the ministers resent it, . 
Yet could not for his heart repent it. 

The Chaplain vows, he cannot fawn, 
Though it would raise him to the lawn: 
He passed his hours among his books; 
You find it in his meagre looks: 106 
He might, if he were worldly wise, 
Preferment get, and spare his eyes; 
But owns he had a stubborn spirit, 
That made him trust alone to merit; 
Would rise by merit to promotion; 111 
Alas! a mere chimeric notion. 

The Doctor, if you will believe him, 
Confessed a sin; (and God forgive 

him !) 

Called up at midnight, ran to save 115 
A blind old beggar from the grave: 
But see how Satan spreads his snares; 
He quite forgot to say his prayers. 
He cannot help it, for his heart, 
Sometimes to act the parson’s part: 120 
Quotes from the Bible many a sentence, 
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That moves his patients to repentance ; 

And, when his medicines do no good, 

Supports their minds with heavenly 

food: 

At which, however well intended, 125 

He hears the clergy are offended ; 

And grown so bold behind his back, 

To call him hypocrite and quack. 

In his own church he keeps a seat; 

Says grace before and after meat; 130 

And ealls, without affecting airs, 

His household twice a-day to prayers. 

He shuns apothecaries’ shops, 

And hates to cram the siek with slops; 

He scorns to make his art a trade; 135 

Nor bribes my lady’s favorite maid. 

Old nurse-keepers would never hire, 

To recommend him to the squire; 

Which others, whom he will not name, 

Have often practised to their shame. 140 
The Statesman tells you, with a 

sneer, 

His fault is to be too sincere; 

And having no sinister ends, 

Is apt to disoblige his friends. 

The nation’s good, his master’s glory, 

Without regard to Whig or Tory, 146 

Were all the schemes he had in view, 

Yet he was seconded by few: 

Though some had spread a thousand 


lies, 
"Twas he defeated the excise. 150 
’Twas known, though he had borne 
aspersion, 


That standing troops were his aversion: 

His practice was, in every station, 

To serve the king, and please the 
nation. 

Though hard to find in every case 155 

The fittest man to fill a place: 

His promises he ne’er forgot, 

But took memorials on the spot; 

His.enemies, for want of charity, 

Said, he affected popularity : 160 

"Tis true, the people understood, 

That all he did was for their good; 

Their kind affections he has tried ; 

No love is lost on either side. 

He came to court with fortune clear, 

Which now he runs out every year; 166 

Must, at the rate that he goes on, 

Inevitably be undone: 

O! if his majesty would please 


To give him but a writ of ease, 170 
Would grant him license to retire, 

As it has long been his desire, 

By fair accounts it would be found, 
He’s poorer by ten thousand pound. 
He owns, and hopes it is no sin, 175 
He ne’er was partial to his kin; 

He thought it base for men in stations, 
To crowd the court with their relations: 
His country was his dearest mother, 
And every virtuous man his brother ; 
Through modesty or awkward shame, 
(For which he owns himself to blame, ) 
He found the wisest man he could, 
Without respect to friends or blood; 
Nor ever acts on private views, 185 


~ When he has liberty to choose. 


The Sharper swore he hated play, 

Except to pass an hour away: 
And well he might; for, to his cost, 
By want of skill, he always lost ; 190 
He heard there was a club of cheats, 
Who had contrived a thousand feats; 
Could change the stock, or cog a die, 
And thus deceive the sharpest eye: 
Nor wonder how his fortune sunk, 195 
His brothers fleece him when he’s 
drunk. 

I own the moral not exact, 
Besides, the tale is false, in fact; 
And so absurd, that could I raise up, 
From fields Elysian, fabling Ausop, 200 
I would accuse him to his face, 

For libeling the four-foot race. 
Creatures of every kind but ours 
Well comprehend their natural powers, 
While we, whom reason ought to sway, 
Mistake our talents every day. 206 
The Ass was never known so stupid 
To act the part of Tray or Cupid; 
Nor leaps upon his master’s lap, —.209 
There to be stroked, and fed. with pap, 
As Adsop would the world persuade ; 
He better understands his trade: 

Nor comes whene’er his lady whistles, 
But carries loads, and feeds on thistles. 
Our author’s meaning, I presume, is 
A creature bipes et wmplumis; * 216 
Wherein the moralist designed 

A compliment on human kind; 

For here he owns, that now and then 


Beasts may degenerate into men. 220 
*two-legged and unfeathered. 
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ALEXANDER POPE 
HPISTLE TO DR. ARBUTHNOT 


P, Shut, shut the door, good John! 
fatigued, I said: 
Tie up the knocker, say I’m sick, I’m 
dead. 
The Dog-star rages! nay, ’tis past a 
' . doubt, 
All Bedlam, or Parnassus, is let out: 
Fire in each eye, and papers in each 


hand, 5 
They rave, recite, and madden round 
the land. 


What walls can guard me, or what 
shades can hide? 

They pierce my thickets, through my 
erot they glide; 

By land, by water, they renew the 


charge; 

They stop the chariot, and they board 
the barge. 10 

No place is sacred, not the church is 
free ; 

Even Sunday shines no Sabbath-day 
to me: 


Then from the Mint walks forth the 
man of rhyme, 

Happy to catch me just at dinner-time. 

Is there a parson, much bemused in 

beer, 15 

A maudlin poetess, a rhyming peer, 

A clerk, foredoomed his father’s soul 
to cross, 

Who pens a stanza, when he should 
engross ? 

Is there, who, locked from ink and 
paper, scrawls 

With desperate chareoal round his 


darkened walls? 20 

All fly to Twit’nam, and in humble 
strain 

Apply to me, to keep them mad or 
vain. j 

Arthur, whose giddy son neglects the 
laws, 

Imputes to me and my damned works 
the cause: 24 


Poor Cornus sees his frantic wife elope, 

And eurses wit, and poetry, and Pope. 

Friend to my life! (which did not 
you prolong, 
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The world had wanted many an idle 


song) 

What drop or nostrum ean this plague 
remove ? 

Or which must end me, a fool’s wrath 
or love? 30 

A dire dilemma! either way I’m 
sped : 

If foes, they write, if friends, they read 
me dead. 

Seized and tied down to judge, how 
wretched I! 

Who ean’t be silent, and who will not 
lie: 

To laugh, were wait of goodness and 
of grace, 35 

And to be grave, exceeds all power of 
face. 


I sit with sad civility, I read 

With honest anguish, and an aching 
head ; 

And drop at last, but in unwilling ears, 

This saving counsel, ‘‘ Keep your piece 


nine years.”’ 40 
*% * * * *% * % 
Why did I write? what sin to me 
unknown 125 
Dipped me in ink, my parents’, or my 
own? 


As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 

I lisped in numbers, for the numbers 
came. 

I left no calling for this idle trade, 

No duty broke, no father disobeyed : 130 

The Muse but served to ease some 
friend, not wife, 

To help me through this long disease, 


my life, 
To second, Arbuthnot! thy art and 
care, 
And teach ‘the being you gc to 
bear. 
A.—But why then publish? P.— 
Granville the polite, 135 


And knowing Walsh, would tell me I 
could write; 

Well-natured Garth 
early praise, 

And Congreve loved, and Swift en- 
dured my lays; 

The courtly Talbot, Somers, Sheffield 
read ; 


inflamed with 
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Even mitred Rochester would nod the 
head, 140 

And St. John’s self (great Dryden’s 
friends before) 

With open arms received one poet 


more. 
Happy my studies, when by these ap- 
proved! 
Happier their author, when by thes 
beloved! 
From these the world will judge of men 
and books, 145 
Not from the Burnets, Oldmixons, and 
Cookes. 


Soft were my numbers; who could 
take offence 
While pure description held the place 


of sense? 

Like gentle Fanny’s was my flowery 
theme, 

A painted mistress, or a purling 
Stream. 150 

Yet then did Gildon draw his venal 
quill ;— 

I wished the man a dinner, and sate 
still. 

Yet then did Dennis rave in furious 
fret ; 


I never answered—I was not in debt. 
If want provoked, or madness made 


them print, 155 
I waged no war with Bedlam or the 
Mint. 
Did some more sober critic come 
abroad— 
If wrong, I smiled; if right, I kissed 
the rod. 
Pains, reading, study are their just 
pretence, 
And all they want is spirit, taste, and 
sense. 160 
Commas and points they set exactly 
right, 
And ’twere a sin to rob them of their 
mite ; 


Yet ne’er one sprig of laurel graced 
these ribalds, 

From slashing Bentley down to pid- 
dling Tibbalds. 

Bach wight, who reads not, and but 
seans and spells, 165 

Each word-catcher, that lives on sylla- 
bles, 
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Even such small eritics some regard 
may claim, 

Preserved in Milton’s or in Shake- 
speare’s name. 


Pretty! in amber to observe the 
forms 

Of hairs, or straws, or dirt, or grubs, 
or worms! 170 

The things, we know, are neither rich 
nor rare, 

But wonder how the devil they got 
there. 

Were others angry—I excused them 

too ; 

Well might they rage, I gave them but 
their due. 

A man’s true merit ’tis not hard to 
find ; 175 

But each man’s secret standard in his 
mind, | 

That casting-weight pride adds to 
emptiness,— 

This, who can gratify? for who can 
guess? 

The bard whom pilfered Pastorals re- 
nown, 

Who turns a Persian tale for half a 
crown, 180 

Just writes to make his barrenness 
appear, 


And strains from hard-bound brains, 
eight lines a year; 
He, who still wanting, though he lives 


on theft, 

Steals much, spends little, yet has noth- 
ing left; 

And he, who now to sense, now non- 
sense leaning, 185 

Means not, but blunders round about a 
meaning ; 

And he whose fustian’s so sublimely 
bad, 


It is not poetry, but prose run mad: 


All these, my modest satire bade 
translate, 

And owned that nine such poets made 
a Tate. 190 


How did they fume, and stamp, and 
roar, and chafe! 
And swear not Addison himself was 
safe. 
Peace to all such! but were there one 
whose fires 
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True genius kindles, and fair fame 
Inspires ; 


Blessed with each talent and each art 
to please, 195 

And born to write, converse, and live 
with ease: 

Should such a man, too fond to rule 
alone, 

Bear, like the Turk, no brother near 
the throne, 

View him with scornful, yet: with jeal- 
ous eyes, 

And hate for arts that caused himself 
to rise; 200 

Damn with faint praise, assent with 
civil leer, | 

And, without sneering, teach the rest 
to sneer ; 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to 
strike, 


Just hint a fault, and hesitate dishke ; 

Alike reserved to blame, or to com- 
mend, 205 

A timorous foe, and a_ suspicious 
friend ; 

Dreading e’en fools, by flatterers be- 
Sieged, 

And so obliging, that he ne’er obliged; 

Like Cato, give his little senate laws, 

And sit attentive to his own applause; 

While wits and Templars every sen- 


tence raise, 211 

And wonder with a foolish face of 
praise — 

Who but must laugh, if such a man 
there be? 

Who would not weep, if Atticus were 

2 
*% mt * % * % * 


Cursed be the verse, how well soe’er 

it flow, 

That tends to make one worthy man 
my foe, 

Give Virtue scandal, Innocence a fear, 

Or from the soft-eyed virgin steal a 
tear ! 286 

But he who hurts a harmless neigh- 
bor’s peace, 

Insults fallen worth, or Beauty in dis- 
tress, 

Who loves a lie, lame slander helps 
about, 

Who writes a libel, or who copies out; 


That fop, whose pride affects a pa- 


tron’s name, 291 
Yet absent, wounds an author’s honest 
fame; 


Who can your merit selfishly approve, 

And show the sense of it without the 
love; 

Who-has the vanity to call you friend, 

Yet wants the honor, injured, to de- 


fend; 296 
Who tells whate’er you think, whate’er 
you say, 


And if he lie not, must at least betray ; 
Who to the Dean- and silver bell can 


swear, 
And sees at canons what was never 
there ; | 300 


Who reads, but with a lust to misapply, 
Make satire a lampoon, and _ fiction, 


lie: 

A lash like mine no honest man shall 
dread, | 

But all such babbling blockheads in his 
stead. ; 

Let Sporus tremble A. What? 

that thing of silk, 305 

Sporus, that mere white curd of ass’s 
milk ? 


Satire or sense, alas! can Sporus feel? 

Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel? 

P. Yet let me flap this bug with 
gilded wings, 

This painted child of dirt, that stinks 


and stings; 310 
Whose buzz the witty and the fair 
annoys, 
Yet wit ne’er tastes, and beauty ne’er 
enjoys: 


So well-bred spaniels civilly delight 

In mumbling of the game they dare not 
bite. 

Eternal smiles his emptiness betray, 315 

As shallow streams run dimpling all 
the way. 

Whether in florid impotence he speaks, 

And, as the prompter breathes, the 
puppet squeaks ; 

Or at the ear of Eve, familiar toad, 

Half froth, half venom, spits himself 
abroad, 320 

In puns, or polities, or tales, or lies, 

Or spite, or smut, or rhymes, or blas- 
phemies. | 
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His wit all see-saw, between that and 
this, 

Now high, now low, now master up, 
now miss, 

And he himself one vile antithesis. 325 

Amphibious thing! that acting either 


part, 

The trifling head, or the corrupted 
heart ; 

Fop at the toilet, flatterer at the 
board, 

Now trips a lady, and now struts a 
lord. 

Eve’s tempter thus the rabbins have 
expressed, 330 


A cherub’s face, a reptile all the rest: 
Beauty that shocks you, parts that 
none will trust, 
Wit that can creep, and pride that 
licks the dust. 
Not Fortune’ S worshipper, nor Fash- 


ion’s fool, 
Not Luere’s madman, nor Ambition’s 
tool, 335 
Not proud, nor servile ;—be one poet’s 
praise, 


That, if he pleased, he pleased by 
manly ways: 


That flattery even to kings, he held a 


shame, 

And thought a le in verse or prose 
the same; 

That not in Fancy’s maze he wandered 
long 340 

But anped to Truth, and moralized 
his song ; 

That not for Fame, but Virtue’s better 
end, 

He stood ‘the furious foe, the timid 
friend, | 

The damning critic, half approving 
wit, 

The coxcomb hit, or fearing to be 
hit ; 

Laughed at the loss of friends he never 
had, 346 

The dull, the proud, the wicked, and 
the mad ; 

The distant threats of vengeance on his 
head, 


The blow unfelt, the tear he never shed ; 
The tale revived, the lie so oft o tein 
thrown, 350 


The imputed trash, and dullness not 
his own; 

The morals blackened when the writ- 
ines ’scape, 

The libelled person, and the pictured 
shape ; 

Abuse, on all he loved, or loved him, 
spread, 

A friend in exile, or a father dead; 355 

The whisper, that to greatness still too 


near, 

Perhaps, yet vibrates on his Sover- 
elgn’s ear— 

Welcome for thee, fair Virtue! all the 
past: 

For thee, fair Virtue! welcome e’en the 
last ! 359 

Me ¥€ * ES * * FS 


SAMUEL JOHNSON 


THE VANITY OF HUMAN 
WISHES 


IN IMITATION OF THE TENTH SATIRE 
OF JUVENAL 


Let Observation, with extensive view, 

Survey mankind from China to Peru; 

Remark each anxious toil, each eager 
strife, 

And watch the busy scenes of crowded 
life ; 

Then say ‘how hope and fear, desire 
and hate, 5 

O’erspread with snares the clouded 
maze of fate, 

Where wavering man, betrayed by 
venturous pride 

To tread the dreary paths without a 
euide, 

As treacherous phantoms in the mist 
delude, 

Shuns fancied ills, or chases airy good ; 

How rarely Reason guides the stubborn 
choice, 11 

Rules the bold hand, or prompts the 
suppliant voice ; 

How nations sink, by darling schemes 
oppressed, 

When Vengeance listens to the fool’s 
request. 
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Fate wings with every wish the afflic- 
tive dart, 15 

Each gift of Nature, and each grace of 
ENKGS 

With fatal heat impetuous courage 
clows, 

With fatal sweetness elocution flows; 

Impeachment stops the speaker’s 
powerful breath, 

And restless fire precipitates on death ! 

But searce observed, the knowing and 

the bold 21 

Fall in the general massacre of gold; 

Wide-wasting pest! that rages uncon- 


fined, 

And crowds with crimes the records of 
mankind ; 

For gold his sword the hireling ruffian 
draws, 25 

For gold the hireling judge distorts 
the laws; 


Wealth heaped on wealth, nor truth 
nor safety buys, 
The dangers gather as the treasures 


rise. 
Let history tell where rival kings 
command, 
And dubious title shakes the madded 
land, 30 
When statutes glean the refuse of the 
sword, 
How much more safe the vassal than 
the lord; © 
Low skulks the hind beneath the reach 
of power, 
And leaves the wealthy traitor in the 
Tower ; 
Untouched his cottage, and his slum- 
bers sound, 35 
Though confiscation’s vultures hover 
round. 
* * * % FS *& * 


In full-blown dignity, see Wolsey 


stand, 
Law in his voice, and fortune in his 
hand: 100 


To him the church, the realm, their 
powers consign ; 
Through him the rays of regal bounty 
’ shine : 
Turned by his nod, the stream of honor 
flows, 


His smile alone security bestows: 

Still to new heights his restless wishes 
tower, » 105 

Claim leads to claim, and power ad- 
vances power ; 

Till conquest unresisted ceased to 
please, 

And rights submitted, left him none to 
seize, 

At length his sovereign frowns—the 
train of state 

Mark the keen glance, and watch the 


sign to hate; 110 

Where’er he turns he meets a strang- 
er’s eye, 

His supplants scorn him, and his fol- 
lowers fly; 

Now drops at once the pride of awful 
State, 


The golden canopy, the glittering plate, 

The regal palace, the luxurious board, 

The liveried army, and the menial lord. 

With age, with cares, with maladies 
oppressed, 

He seeks the refuge of monastic rest. 

Grief aids disease, remembered folly 


stings, 
And his last sighs reproach the faith 
of kings. 120 


Speak thou, whose thoughts at hum- 
ble peace repine, 
Shall Wolsey’s wealth, with Wolsey’s 
end be thine? 
Or liv’st thou now, with safer pride 


content, 

The wisest justice on the banks of 
Trent ? 

For why did Wolsey, near the steeps 
of fate, 125 


On weak foundations raise the enor- 
mous weight? 

Why but to sink beneath Misfortune’s 
blow, 

With louder ruin to the gulfs below! 

What gave great Villiers to the as- 
sassin’s knife, 

And fixed disease on Harley’s closing 
life? 130 

What murdered Wentworth, and what 
exiled Hyde, 

By kings protected, and to kings allied? 

What but their wish indulged, in 
courts to shine, 
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And power. too great to keep, or to 

resign ! 
When first the college rolls receive 

his name, 135 

The young enthusiast quits his ease for 
fame; 

Through all his veins the fever of re- 
nown 

Spreads from the strong contagion of 
the gown; 

O’er Bodley’s dome his future labors 
spread, 

And Bacon’s mansion trembles o’er his 
head. 140 

Are these thy views? Proceed, illus- 


trious youth, 
And Virtue guard thee to the throne 


of Truth! 

Yet should thy soul indulge the gener- 
ous heat, 

Till captive Science yields her last re 
treat ; 

Should Reason guide thee with her 
brightest ray, 145 

And panes on misty Doubt resistless 
day 

Should no ‘salse kindness lure to loose 
delight, 


Nor praise relax, nor difficulty fright ; 
Should tempting Novelty thy cell re- 


frain, 

And Sloth effuse her opiate fumes in 
vain; 150 

Should Beauty blunt on fops her fatal 
dart, 

Nor claim the triumph of a lettered 
heart; 

Should no disease thy torpid veins in- 
vade, 

Nor Melancholy’s phantoms haunt thy 
shade; 

Yet hope not life from grief or danger 
free, 155 

Nor think the doom of man reversed 
for thee: 

Deign on the passing world to turn 
thine eyes, 

And pause awhile from learning, to be 
wise; 

There mark what ills the scholar’s life 
assail, 

Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the 
jail. 160 
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See nations, slowly wise, and meanly 
just, 

To buried merit raise the tardy bust. 

If dreams yet flatter, once again 


attend, 
Hear Lydiat’s life, and Galileo’s end. 
% * * * % * % 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
RETALIATION 
A POEM 


Of old, when Scarron his compan- 

ions invited, 

Each guest brought his dish, and the 
feast was united. 

If our landlord supplies us with beef 
and with fish, 

Let each guest bring himself, and he 
brings the best dish. 

Our Dean? shall be venison, just fresh 
from the plains; 5 

Our Burke?’ shall be tongue, with the 
garnish of brains; 

Our Will? shall be wild- fowl, of ex- 
cellent flavor, 

And Dick* with his pepper shall 
heighten the savor: 

Our Cumberland’s® sweetbread its 
plaee shall obtain, 

And Douglas ° is pudding, substantial 
and plain: 10 

Our Garrick’s* a salad; for in him we 

see 

vinegar, 

agree: 

To make out the dinner, full certain I 


Oil, sugar, and_ saltness 


am, 
That Ridge® is anchovy, and Rey- 


nolds ® is lamb; 
That Hickey’s*° a capon, and, by the 
same rule, 15 
Magnanimous Goldsmith a gooseberry 
fool. 


1Dr. Barnard, Dean of Derry 

?Hidmund Burke 3 William Burke 
*Richard Burke 5 Richard Cumberland 
° Dr. Douglas ™ David Garrick 

8 John Ridge | ®Sir Joshua Reynolds 
Man attorney 
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At a dinner so various, at such a 
repast, 

Who’d not be a glutton, and stick to 
the last? 


Here, waiter, more wine! let me sit 
while I’m able, 
Till all my companions sink under the 
table ; 20 
Then, with chaos and blunders encir- 
eling my head, 
Let me ponder, and tell what I think 
of the dead. 
* % * * * * * 
Here lies our good Edmund, whose 
genius was such, 
We scarcely can praise it or blame it 


too much; 30 
Who, born for the universe, narrowed 
his mind, 


And to party gave up what was meant 
for mankind ; 

Though fraught with all learning, yet 
straining his throat 

To persuade Tommy Townshend? to 
lend him a vote; | 

Who, too deep for his hearers, still 
went on refining, 35 

And thought of convincing, while they 
thought of dining; 

Though equal to all things, for all 

things unfit ; 

Too nice for a statesman, too proud for 

a wit; 

For a patriot too cool, for a drudge 
disobedient, 

And too fond of the right to pursue 
the expedient. 40 

In short, ’twas his fate, unemployed or 
in place, sir, 

To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks 


with a razor. 
* *& 


* * * * *% 


Here lies David Garrick, describe 
him who ¢an, 
An abridgment of all that was pleas- 
ant in man. . 
As an actor, confessed without rival to 


shine ; 95 
As a wit, if not first, in the very first 
line ; 


Yet, with talents like these, and an ex- 
cellent heart, 
14 member of parliament 


The man had his failings—a dupe to 


his art. 

Like an ill-judging beauty his colors 
he spread, 

And beplastered with rouge his own 
natural red. 100 

On the stage he was natural, simple, 
affecting ; 


Twas only that when he was off, he 
was acting. 
With no reason on earth to go out of 


his way, 
He turned and he varied full ten times 
a day; | 
Though secure of our hearts, yet con- 
foundedly sick 105 
If they were not his own by finessing 
and trick ; 
He cast off his friends, as a huntsman 
his pack, 


For he knew when he pleased he could 
whistle them back. 

Of praise a mere glutton, he swallowed 
what came, 

And the puff of a dunce, he mistook it 
for fame; 110 

Till his relish grown callous, almost 
to disease, 

Who peppered the highest was surest 


to please. 

But let us be candid, and speak out 
our mind: 

If dunces applauded, he paid them in 
kind. 

Ye Kenricks, ye Kellys, and Wood- 
falls ? so grave, 115 


What a commerce was yours, while 
you got and you gave! 

How did Grub Street re-echo the 
shouts that you raised, 

When he was be-Rosciused, and you 
were bepraised ! 

But.peace to his spirit, wherever it 


flies, 

To act as an angel and mix with the 
skies ! 120 

Those poets who owe their best fame to 
his skill 

Shall still be his flatterers, go where 
he will; 


Old Shakespeare receive him with 
praise and with love, 
7 small critics 
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And Beaumonts and Bens be his 
Kellys above. 
* * * * * *% 

Here Reynolds is laid, and to tell 

you my mind, 

He has not left a wiser or better be- 
hind. 

His pencil was striking, resistless, and 
grand ; 

His manners were gentle, complying, 
and bland; 140 

Still born to improve us in every part, 

His pencil our faces, his manners our 
heart ; 

To coxcombs averse, yet most. civilly 
steering, 

When they judged without skill, he 
was still hard of hearing: 

When they talked of their Raphaels, 


Correggios, and stuff, 145 
He shifted his trumpet, and only took 


snuff. 


ROBERT BURNS 


ADDRESS TO THK UNCO GUID, 
OR THE RIGIDLY RIGHTEOUS 


My Son, these maxims make a rule, 
An’ lump them ay thegither: 
The Rigid Righteous is a fool, 
The Rigid Wise anither ; 
The cleanest corn that e’er was dight? 
May hae some pyles o’ caff? in 
So ne’er a fellow-creature slight 
For random fits o’ daffin.? 


Sotomon. (Kecles. vii, 16) 


O ye, wha are sae guid yoursel, 
Sae pious and sae holy, 

Ye’ve nought to do but mark and tell 
Your neebour’s fauts and folly; 
Whase life is like a weel-gaun* mill, 5 
Supplied wi’ store 0’ water ; 
The heapet happer’s ebbing still, 

An’ still the clap plays clatter! 


Hear me, ye venerable core,° 


As counsel for poor mortals 10 
That frequent pass douce ®° Wisdom’s 
door 
For glaikit 7 Folly’s portals: 
1sifted chaff *larking * well-going 
5 company ®° sober * giddy 
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I for their thoughtless, careless sakes 
Would here propone defences— 
Their donsie *® tricks, their black mis- 
takes, 15 
Their failings and mischances. 


Ye see your state wi’ theirs compared, 
And shudder at the niffer ; ° 

But cast a moment’s fair regard, 
What makes the mighty differ? 20 

Discount what secant occasion gave; 
That purity ye pride in; 

And (what’s aft mair than a’ the 

lave’®) 

Your better art o’ hidin. 


Think, when your castigated pulse 25 
Gies now and then a wallop, 

What ragings must his veins convulse, 
That still eternal gallop! 

Wi’ wind and tide fair i’ your tail, 
Right on ye scud your sea-way; 30 

But in the teeth o’ baith to sail, 
It maks an unco leeway." 


See Social Life and Glee sit down 
All joyous and unthinking, 
Till, quite transmugrify’d,'? they’re 
grown 35 
- Debauchery and Drinking: 
O would they stay to calculate 
Th’ eternal consequences, 
Or—your more dreaded hell to state— 
Damnation of expenses! 40 


Ye high, exalted, virtuous dames, 
Tied up in godly laces, 

Before you gie poor Frailty names, 
Suppose a change 0’ cases: 

A dear-loved lad, convenience snug, 45 
A treach’rous inclination— 

But, let me whisper i’ your lug,'* 
Ye’re aiblins ** nae temptation. 


Then gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman; 50 

Tho’ they may gang a kennin *° wrang, 
To step aside is human: 

One point must still be greatly dark, 
The moving Why they do it; 


8 unlucky ® exchange 
2 Often more than all the rest. 
1 Unusual deviation from the true course. 
27transformed “ear “maybe “*trifle 
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And just as lamely can ye mark, 55 
How far perhaps they rue it. 


Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us: 

He knows each chord, its various tone, 
Each spring, its various bias: 60 

Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it; 

What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted. 


HOLY WILUIE’S PRAYER 


I 


O Thou that in the Heavens does dwell, 

Wha, as it pleases best Thysel, 

Sends ane to Heaven an’ ten to Hell 
A’ for Thy glory, 

And no for onie guid or ill 5 
They ’ve done before Thee! 


II 


I bless and praise Thy matchless 


might, 
When thousands Thou hast left in 
night, 
That I am here before Thy sight, 
For gifts an’ grace 10 


A burning and a shining light 
To a’ this place. 


Il 


What was I, or my generation, 

That I should get sie exaltation? 

I, wha deserved most just damnation 15 
For broken laws 

Sax thousand years ere my creation, 
Through Adam’s cause! 


IV 


When from my mither’s womb I fell, 
Thou might hae plunged me deep in 


hell 20 
To gnash my gooms, and weep, and 
wail 


In burning lakes, 
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Whare damnéd devils roar and yell, 
Chained to their stakes. 


Vv 


Yet I am here, a chosen sample, 25 
To show Thy grace is great and ample: 
I’m here a pillar 0’ Thy temple, 
Strong as a rock, 
A guide, a buckler, and example 
To a’ Thy flock! 30 


~ VI 


But yet, O Lord! confess I must: 
At times I’m fashed + wi’ fleshly lust; 
An’ sometimes, too, in wardly trust, 
Vile self gets in; 
But Thou remembers we are dust, 35 
Defiled wi’ sin. 
* * * *% * * % 


IX 


Maybe Thou lets this fleshly thorn 
Buffet Thy servant e’en and morn, 
Lest he owre proud and high should 
turn 
That he’s sae gifted: 40 
If sae, Thy han’ maun? e’en be borne 
Until Thou lift it. 


x 


Lord, bless Thy chosen in this place, 

For here Thou has a chosen race! 

But God confound their stubborn face 
An’ blast their name, 46 

Wha bring Thy elders to disgrace 
An’ open shame! 


XI 


Lord, mind Gau’n Hamilton’s deserts: 
He drinks, an’ swears, an’ plays at 
cartes, 50 
Yet has sae monie takin arts 
Wi’ great and sma’, 
Frae God’s ain Priest the people’s 
hearts 
He steals awa. 


1 bothered 2 must 
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XII 
And when we chastened him there- 
fore, 55 

Thou kens how he bred sic a splore,* 
And set the warld in a roar 

O’ laughin at us: 
Curse Thou his basket and his store, 

Kail an’ potatoes! 60 


XI 


Lord, hear my earnest cry and prayer 
Against that Presb’tery of Ayr! 
Thy strong right hand, Lord, mak it 
bare 
Upo’ their heads! 
Lord, visit them, an’ dinna spare, 65 
For their misdeeds! 


ry XIV 


O Lord, my God! that glib-tongued 
Aiken, 
My vera heart and flesh are quakin 
To think how we stood sweatin, shakin, 
An’ pished wi’ dread, 70 
While he, wi’ hingin lip an’ snakin,? 
Held up his head. 


XV 
Lord, in Thy day o’ vengeance try 
him ! 
Lord, visit him wha did employ him! 
And pass not in Thy mercy by them, 75 
Nor hear their prayer, 
But for Thy people’s sake destroy 
them, 
An’ dinna spare! 


XVI 


But, Lord, remember me and mine 

Wi’ mercies temporal and divine, 80 

That I for grace an’ gear may shine 
Excelled by nane; 

And a’ the glory shall be Thine— 
Amen, Amen! 


* Thou knowest how he made such a row. 
2 sneering 
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GEORGE CANNING 


THE FRIEND OF HUMANITY 
AND THE KNIFE-GRINDER 


FRIEND OF HUMANITY 


‘‘Needy Knife-grinder! whither are 
you going? 
Rough is the road, your wheel is out 
of order— 
Bleak blows the blast—your hat has 
got a hole in’t, 
So have your breeches! 


‘‘Weary Knife-grinder! little Guu 
the proud ones, 
Who in their coaches roll along ae 
turnpike- 
road, what hard work ’tis crying all 
day ‘Knives and 
Scissors to grind O!’ 


‘*Tell me, Knife-grinder, how came 
you to grind knives? 
Did some rich man tyrannically use 


you? 10 
Was it the squire? or parson of the 
parish ? 


Or the attorney? 


‘“Was it the squire, for killing of his 
game? or 
Covetous parson, for his tithes dis- 
training ? 
Or roguish lawyer, made you lose your 
little 15 
All in a lawsuit? 


‘(Have you not read the ‘Rights of 
Man,’ by Tom Paine?) 
Drops of compassion tremble on my 


eyelids, 
Ready to fall, as soon as you have told 
your 
Pitiful story.’’ 20 


KNIFE-GRINDER 


‘“Story ! God bless you! I have none to 
tell, sir, 

Only last night a-drinking at the 
Chequers, 
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This poor old hat and breeches, as you 
see, were 
Torn in a scuffle. 


‘Constables came up for to take me 


into 25 
Custody; they took me before the 
Justice ; 
Justice Oldmixon put me in the 


parish 
Stocks for a vagrant. 


‘‘T should. be glad to drink your 
Honor’s health in 
A pot of beer, if you will give me 


sixpence ; 30 
But for my part, I never love to 
meddle 


With polities, sir.’’ 


FRIEND oF HUMANITY 


‘*T give thee sixpence! J will see thee 
damned first— 
Wretch! whom no sense of wrongs can 
rouse to vengeance— 
Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, de- 
eraded, 35 
Spiritless outeast!’’ 


(Kicks the Kmfe-grinder, overturns 
his wheel, and exit in a transport of 
republican enthusiasm and umversal 
philanthropy.) 


SONG BY ROGERO THE 
CAPTIVE 


From Tue ROvERS 


Whene’er with haggard eyes I view 
This dungeon that I’m rotting in, 

I think of those companions true 

Who studied with me in the U- 
-niversity of Gottingen— 5 
-niversity of Gottingen. 

(Weeps, and pulls out a blue kerchief, 

with which he wipes his eyes; gazing 

tenderly at wt, he proceeds.) 


Sweet kerchief checked with heavenly 


blue, 3 ; 
Which once my love sat knotting 
in! 
Alas! Matilda then was true! 
At least I thought so at the U- 10 


-niversity of Gottingen— 
-niversity of Gottingen. 
(At the repetition of this line Rogero 
clanks his chain in cadence.) 


Barbs! barbs! alas, how swift ye 
flew, 
Her neat post-waggon trotting in! 
Ye bore Matilda from my view; 15 


Forlorn I languished at the U- 
-niversity of Gottingen- 
-niversity of Gottingen. 


This faded form! this pallid hue! 

This blood my veins is clotting in! 
My years are many—they were few 
When I first entered at the U- 22 

-niversity of Gottingen— 

-niversity of Gottingen. 


first for thee 
orew, 

Sweet! sweet Matilda Pottingen! 
Thou wast the daughter of my tu- 
-tor, Law Professor at the U- 

-niversity of Gottingen— 

-niversity of Gottingen. 30 


There my passion 


Sun, moon, 
adieu, 
That kings and priests are plotting 
ints 
Here doomed to starve on water-gru- 
-el, never shall I see the U- 
-niversity of Gottingen— 
-niversity of Gottingen! 35 


and thou vain world, 


(During the last stanza Rogero dashes 
his head repeatedly against the walls 
of his prison; and, finally, so hard as 
to produce a visible contusion. He 
then throws himself on the floor in an 
agony. The curtain drops—the music 
still continuing to play till at as 
wholly fallen.) 
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GEORGE GORDON, LORD 
BYRON | 


THE VISION OF JUDGMENT? 
BY 
QuEVEDO REDIVIVUS 


SUGGESTED BY THE COMPOSITION SO 
ENTITLED) BY THE sAUTHOR OF 
‘WAT TYLER’? 


“A Daniel come to judgment; yea, a Daniel! 
I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word.” 


I 


Saint Peter sat by the celestial gate: 
His keys were rusty, and the lock 
was dull, 
So little trouble had been given of late; 
Not that the place by any means was 
full, 


But since the Gallic era ean 

1A parody on a poem of the same title by 
Robert Southey on the occasion of the death 
of George III. Byron pays his respects to 
Southey in a preface of which the following 
paragraphs are the mildest: 

“Tf there is anything obnoxious to the po- 
litical opinions of a portion of the public in 
the following poem, they may thank Mr. 
Southey. He might have written hexameters, 
as he has written everything else, for aught 
that the writer cared—had they been upon 
another subject. But to attempt to canonise 
a monarch, who, whatever were his household 
virtues, was neither a successful nor a patriot 
king,—inasmuch as several years of his reign 
passed in war with America and Ireland, to 
say nothing of the aggression upon France,— 
like all other exaggeration, necessarily begets 
epposition. In whatever manner he may be 
spoken of in this new Vision, his public career 
will not be more favorably transmitted by his- 
tory. Of his private virtues (although a little 
expensive to the nation) there can be no 
doubt. 

‘‘With regard to the supernatural person- 
ages treated of, I can only say that I know as 
much about them, and (as an honest man) 
have a better right to talk of them than 
Robert Southey. I have also treated them 
more tolerantly. The way in which that poor 
insane creature, the Laureate, deals about his 
judgments in the next world, is like his own 
judgment ity this.* If 1t was not completely 
ludicrous, it would be something worse. I 
don’t think that there is much more to say at 
present. ’’ 
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The devils had ta’en a longer, 
stronger pull, 6 
And ‘‘a pull altogether,’’ as they say 
At sea—which drew most souls another 


way. 
II 


The angels all were singing out of tune, 
And hoarse with having little else to 


do, 10 

Excepting to wind up the sun and 

. moon, 

Or curb a BP aaa young star or 
two, 


Or wild colt of a comet, which too soon 
Broke out of bounds o’er the ethereal 


blue, —% 
splitting some planet with its playful 
eile 15 
As boats are sometimes by a wanton 
whale. 
Ill 
The guardian seraphs had retired on 
high, 
Finding their charges past all care 
below ; 
Terrestrial business filled nought in the 
sky 
Save the Recording Angel’s black 
bureau; — i 20 
Who found, indeed, the facts to multi- 
ply a 


With such rapidity of vice and woe, | /: 
That he had stripped off both his wings - 
in quills, ¢ 
And yet was in arrear of human ills. 


IV 
His business so augmented of late 
years, 25 
That he was forced, against his will, 
no doubt, 
(Just: like those cherubs, earthly min- 
isters,) « 
Hor some resource to turn himself 
about, _& 
And claim the help of his celestial 
peers, 
To aid him ere he should be quite 
worn out / 30 
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By the increased demand for his re- 
marks: 

Six angels and twelve saints were 
named his clerks. | 


V 
This was a handsome board—at least 
for heaven ; 
And yet they had even then enough 
to do, 
So many conquerors’ cars were daily 
driven, | 35 


So many kingdoms fitted up anew; 
Each day, too, slew its thousands six 


or seven, , 
Till at the crowning carnage, Water- 
loo 
They threw their pens down in divine 
disgust— 
The page was so besmeared with blood 


and dust. . 40 
: VI 


This by the way; ’tis not mine to record 
What angels shrink from: even the 
very devil 
On this occasion his own work ab- 
horred, 
So surfeited with the infernal revel: 
Though he himself had sharpened every 


sword, 45 
It almost quenched his innate thirst 
of evil. 
_ (Here Satan’s sole good work deserves 
insertion— 
"Tis, that he has both generals in re- 
version. ) 
VII 


Let’s skip a few short years of hollow 


peace, 
Which peopled earth no better, hell 
as wont, 50 


And heaven none—they form the ty- 
rant’s lease, 
With nothing but new names sub- 
scribed upon’t ; 
"Twill one day finish: meantime they 
increase, 
‘With seven heads and ten horns,’’ 
and all in front, 
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Like Saint John’s foretold beast; but 
ours are born 55 
Less formidable in the head than horn. 


Vill 


In the first year of Freedom’s second 
dawn 
Died George the Third; although no 
tyrant, one 
Who shielded tyrants, till each sense 


withdrawn 
Left him nor mental nor external 
sun: 60 


A better farmer ne’er brushed dew 
from lawn, 
A worse king never left a realm un- 


done! 

He died—but left his subjects still be- 
hind, 

One half as mad—and t’other no less 
blind. | 


Ix 


He died! his death made no great stir 
on earth: 65 
His burial made some pomp; there 
was profusion 
Of velvet—gilding—brass—and no 
great dearth 
Of aught but tears—save those shed 
by collusion : 
For these things may be bought at 
their true worth; 
Of elegy there was the due infusion— 
Bought also; and the torches, cloaks, 


and banners, 71 
Heralds, and relics of old Gothic 
manners, 
x 
Formed a sepulchral melodrame. Of 
all 
The fools who flocked to swell or see 
the show, . 
Who cared about the corpse? The 
funeral 75 
Made the attraction, and the black 
the woe. 


There throbbed not there a thought 
which pierced the pall; 
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And when the gorgeous coffin was 
laid low, 
It seemed the mockery of hell to fold 
The rottenness of eighty years in gold. 


XI 
So mix his body with the dust! It 
might 81 
Return to what it must far sooner, 
were 
The natural compound left alone to 
fight 
Its way back into earth, and fire, and 
air ; 
But the ‘unnatural balsams merely 
blight 85 
What nature made him at his birth, 
as bare 
As the mere million’s base unmummied 
clay— 


Yet all Ins spices nee prolong decay. 


XII 


He’s dead—and upper earth with him 


has done; 
He’s buried; save the undertaker’s 
bill, 90 


Or lapidary scrawl, the world is gone 
For him, unless he left a German 


will: 
But where’s the proctor who will ask 
his son? 
In whom his qualities are reigning 
still, 
Except that houschold virtue, most un- 
common, 95 


Of constancy toa bad, ugly woman. 


XIII 

‘God save the king!’’ 
economy 

In God to save the like; but if he will 

Be saving, all the better; for not one 


It is a large 


am I 
Of those who think damnation better 
still : 100 
I hardly know too if not quite alone 
am I 
Tn this small hope of bettering future 
ill 
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By circumscribing, with some slight re- 
striction, 
The eternity of hell’s hot jurisdiction. 


XIV 


I know this is unpopular; I know 105 

"Tis blasphemous; I know one may 
be damned 

For hoping no one else may e’er be so; 

I know my catechism; I know we’re 


crammed 

With the best doctrines till we quite 
o’erflow ; 

I know that all save England’s 

church have shammed, 110 

And that the other twice two hundred 
churches 


And synagogues have made a ioe 
bad purchase. 


XV 


God help us all! God help me too! 
I am, 
God knows, as helpless as the devil 
can wish, 
And not a whit more difficult to damn, 
Than is to bring to land a late- 
hooked fish, 116 
Or to the butcher to purvey the lamb; 
Not that I’m fit for such a noble 
dish, 
As one day will be that immortal fry 
Of almost everybody born to die. 120 


XVI 


Saint Peter sat by the celestial gate, 
And nodded o’er his keys; when, lo! 
there came 
A wondrous noise he had not heard of 
late— 
A rushing sound of wind, 
stream, and flame; 
In short, a roar of things extremely 
great, 125 
Which would have made aught save 
a saint exclaim ; 
But he, with first a start and then a 
wink, 
Said, ‘‘There’s another star gone out, 
Aout" 


and 


XVII 


But ere he could return to his repose, 
A cherub flapped his right wing o’er 
his eyes— 130 
At which St. Peter yawned, and 
rubbed his nose: 
‘‘Saint porter,’’ said the angel, 
‘*prithee rise !’’ 
Waving a goodly wing, which glowed, 
as glows 
earthly  peacock’s ‘tail, 
heavenly dyes: 
To which the saint replied, ‘‘ Well, 


An with 


what’s the matter? 135 
Is Lueifer come back with all this 
clatter ?’’ 
XVIII 


‘““No,’’ quoth the cherub; ‘‘George the 
Third is dead.”’ 
‘‘And who is George the Third?’’ 
replied the apostle: 
‘‘What George? What third?’’ ‘‘The 
King of England,’’ said 
The angel. ‘“‘ Well! he won’t find 
kings to jostle 140 
Him on his way; but does he wear his 
head? 
Because the last we saw here had a 
tustle, 
And ne’er would have got into heay- 
en’s good graces, 
Had he not flung his head in all our 
faces. 


XIX 


‘‘He was—if I remember—King of 

France; 145 

That head of his, which could not 

keep a crown 

On earth, yet ventured in my face to 
~ advance 

A claim to those of martyrs—like 
my own: 

If I had had my sword, as I had once 

When I cut ears off, I had cut him 


down ; 150 
But having but my keys, and not my 
brand, 


I only knocked his head from out his 
hand. 
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7 XX 


‘‘And then he set up such a headless 


howl, “ 
That all the saints came out and took 
him in; 
And there he sits by St. Paul, cheek 
by jowl; 155 
That fellow Paul—the parvenu!* 
The skin 
Of St. Bartholomew, which makes his 
cowl 
In heaven, and upon earth redeemed 
his sin, 


So as to make a martyr, never sped 
Better than did this weak and wooden 
head. 160 


XXI 


‘‘But had it come up here upon its 
shoulders, 
There would have been a different 
tale to tell: 
The fellow-feeling in the saint’s be- 


holders 
Seems to have acted on them like a 
spell ; 
And so this very foolish head heaven 
solders 165 
Back on its trunk: it may be very 
well, 
And seems the custom here to over- 
throw 


Whatever has been wisely done below.’’ 


XXII 


The angel answered, ‘‘Peter! do not 


pout: 
The king who comes has head and all 
entire, 170 
And never knew much what it was 
about— 
He did as doth the puppet—by its 
wire, 
And will be judged like all the rest, no 
doubt: 
My business and your own is not to 
inquire 
Into such matters, but to mind our 
eue— ; 175 


Which is to act as we are bid to do.’’ 


1new-comer, upstart 
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XXII 


While thus they spake, the angelic 


caravan, 
Arriving like a rush of mighty 
wind, 
Cleaving the fields of space, as doth the 
swan 
Some silver stream (say Ganges, 
Nile, or Inde, 180 


Or Thames, or Tweed), and midst them 
an old man 
With an old soul, and both extremely 


blind, 

Halted before the gate, and in his 
shroud 

Seated their fellow-traveller on a 
cloud. 


XXIV 


But bringing up the rear of this bright 
host 185 
A Spirit of a different aspect waved 
His wings, like thunder-clouds above 
some coast 
Whose barren beach with frequent 
wrecks is paved; 
His brow was lke the deep when 
tempest-tossed ; 
Fierce and unfathomable thoughts 
engraved 190 
Eternal wrath on his immortal face, 
And where he gazed a gloom pervaded 
space. 


XXV 


As he drew near, he gazed upon the 


gate 
Ne’er to be entered more by him or 
Sin, 
With such a glance of supernatural 
hate, 195 
As made Saint Peter wish himself 
within ; 
He pottered with his keys at a great 
rate, 
And sweated through his apostolic 
skin : 
Of course his perspiration was but 
ichor, 


Or some such other spiritual liquor. 


XXVI 


The very cherubs huddled all together, 
Like birds when soars the falcon; 
and they felt 202 
A tingling to the tip of every feather, 
And formed a ecirele like Orion’s 
belt 
Around their poor old charge; who 
searce knew whither 
His guards had led him, though they 
gently dealt 206 
With royal manes (for by many stories, 
And true, we learn the angels all are 
Tories). 


XXVII 


As things were in this posture, the gate 


flew 
Asunder, and the flashing of its 
hinges 210 


F lung over space an universal hue 
Of many-colored flame, until its 
tinges 
Reached even our speck of earth, and 
made a new 
Aurora borealis spread its fringes 
O’er the North Pole; the same seen, 


when ice-bound, 215 
By Captain Parry’s crew, in ‘‘Mel- 
ville’s Sound.”’ ‘ 
XXVIII 


And from the gate thrown open issued 


beaming 
A beautiful and mighty Thing of 
Light, 
Radiant with glory, like a banner 
streaming 
Victorious from some _ world-o’er- 
throwing fight: 220 
My poor comparisons must needs be 
teeming 
With earthly likenesses, for here the 
night 
Of clay obscures our best conceptions, 
saving 
Johanna Southeote, or Bob Southey 
raving. 


960 
XXIX 


"Twas the archangel Michael; all men 


know 225 
The make of angels and archangels, 
since 
There’s scarce a seribbler has not one 
to show, 
From the fiends’ leader to the angels’ 
prince ; 


There also are some altar-pieces, though 
I really can’t say that they much 


evince 230 
One’s inner notions of immortal 
spirits ; 
But let the connoisseurs explain their 
merits. 
OO 


Michael flew forth in glory and in 


good; 
A goodly work of him from whom all 
glory 
And good arise; the portal past—he 
stood ; 235 


Before him the young cherubs and 
saints hoary— 

(I say young, begging to be understood 

By looks, not years; and should be 


very sorry 
To state, they were not older than St. 
Peter, 
But merely that they seemed a little 
sweeter. ) 240 
XXXI 


The cherubs and the saints bowed 
down before 
That arch-angelic hierarch, the first 
Of essences angelical, who wore 


The aspect of a god; but this ne’er 


nursed 
Pride in his heavenly bosom, in whose 
core 245 


No thought, save for his Master’s 
service durst 
Intrude—however glorified and high, 
He knew him but the viceroy of the 
sky. 
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.) 


XXXII 


He and the sombre, silent Spirit met— 

They knew each other both for good 

and ill; 250 

Such was their power, that neither 
could forget 

His former friend and future foe; 


but still 

There was a high, immortal, proud re- 
oret 

In either’s eye, as if ’twere less their 

will 

Than destiny to make the eternal 
years 

Their date of war, and their ‘‘champ 
clos’’* the spheres. \ 256 

XXXII 


But here they were in neutral space: 
we know 
From Job, that Satan hath the power 
to pay 
A heavenly visit thrice a year or so; 
And that the ‘‘sons of God,’’ like 


those of clay, 260 
Must keep him company ; and we might 
show 


From the same book, in how polite a 


way 
The dialogue is held between the 


Powers 
Of Good and Evil—but ’twould take 
up hours. 


XXXIV 
And this is not a theologie tract, 265 
To prove with Hebrew and with 


Arabic, 
If Job be allegory or a fact, 
But a true narrative; and thus I 
ick | 
From out the whole but such and such 
an act 
As sets aside the shghtest thought of 
trick. 270 
Tis every tittle true, beyond suspicion, 
And accurate as any other vision. 
1 closed field, lists 


SATIRE 


XXXV 


The spirits were in neutral space, be- 
fore 
The gate of heaven; like eastern 
thresholds is 
The place where Death’s grand cause 
is argued o’er, 275 
And souls despatched to that world 
or to this; 
And therefore Michael and the other 


wore 
A eivil aspect: though they did not 
kiss, 
Yet still between his Darkness and his 
Brightness 
There passed a mutual glance of great 
politeness. 280 


XXXVI 


The Archangel bowed, not like a mod- 
ern beau, 
But with a graceful Oriental bend, 
Pressing one radiant arm just where 
below 
The heart in good men is supposed to 
tend ; 
He turned as to an equal, not too low, 
But kindly; Satan met his ancient 


friend 286 
With more hauteur, as might an old 
Castilian 
Poor noble meet a mushroom rich 
civilian. 
XXXVII 


He merely bent his diabolic brow 
An instant; and then raising it, he 


stood ; 290 
In act to assert his right or wrong, and 
show 


Cause why King George by no means 
could or should 
Make out a case to be exempt from woe 


Eternal, more than other kings, 
endued 

With better sense and hearts, whom 

history mentions, 295 


Who long have ‘‘paved hell with their 
good intentions.’’ 
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XXXVI 


Michael began: ‘‘ What wouldst thou 
with this man, 
Now dead, and brought before the 
Lord? What ill 
Hath he wrought since his mortal race 


began, 
That thou canst claim him? Speak! 
and do thy will, 300 


If it be just: if in this earthly span 
He hath been greatly failing to fulfil 
His duties as a king and mortal, say, 
And he is thine; if not—let him have 
way.”’ 


XXXIX 


‘*Michael!’’ replied the Prince of Air, 


““even here, 305 

Before the gate of him thou servest, 
must 

I claim my subject: and will make ap- 
pear 

That as he was my worshipper in 
dust, 


So shall he be in spirit, although dear 
To thee and thine, because nor wine 


nor lust 310 
Were of his weaknesses; yet on the 
throne 
He reigned o’er millions to serve me 
alone. 
XL 


‘*Look to our earth, or rather mine; it 


was, 
Once, more thy master’s: but I tri- 
umph not 
In this poor planet’s conquest; nor, 
alas! 315 - 


Need he thou servest envy me my lot: 
With all the myriads of bright worlds 


which pass 
In worship round him, he may have 
forgot 
Yon weak creation of such paltry 
things: 


I think few worth damnation save their 


kings,— 320 
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‘‘And these but as a kind of quit-rent, 
to 
Assert my right as lord: and even 
had 
I such an inclination, ’twere (as you 
Well know) superfluous; they have 
grown so bad, 
That hell has nothing better left to 


do 
Than leave them to themselves: so 
much more mad 326 


And evil by their own internal curse, 
Heaven cannot make them better, nor 
_I worse. 


XLII 


‘*Look to the earth, I said, and say 
again: 
When this old, blind, mad, helpless, 
weak, poor worm 330 
Began in youth’s first bloom and flush 
to reign, 
The world and he both wore a dif- 
ferent form, 
And much of earth and all the watery 
plain 
Of ocean called him king: through 
many a storm 
His isles had floated on the abyss of 
time ; 335 
For the rough virtues chose them for 
their clime. 


XLII 


‘‘He came to his sceptre young; he 
leaves it old: 
Look to the state in which he found 
his realm, 
And left it; and his annals too behold, 
How to a minion first he gave the 


helm ; 340 
How grew upon his heart a thirst for 
gold, 
The beggar’s vice, which can but 
overwhelm 


The meanest hearts; and for the rest, 
but glance 
Thine eye along America and France. 


3 


XLIV 


‘* °T"is true he was a tool from first to 


last 345 
(I have the workmen safe) ; but as a 
tool 
So let him be consumed. From out the 
past 
Of ages, since mankind have known 
the rule 
Of monarchs—from the bloody rolls 
amassed 
Of sin and slaughter—from the 
Ceesars’ school, 350 
Take the worst pupil; and produce a 
reign 


More drenched with gore, more cum- 
bered with the slain. 


XLV 
‘‘He ever warred with freedom and the 
free: 
Nations as men, home subjects, for- 
eign foes, 
So that they uttered the word ‘Lib- 
erty !’ 355 


Found George the Third their first 
opponent. Whose 

History was ever stained as his will be 

With national and individual woes? 

I grant his household abstinence; I 


grant 
His neutral virtues, which most mon- 
archs want; 360 


AVL 


‘‘T know he was a constant consort; 


own 
He was a decent sire, and middling 
lord. 
All this is much, and most upon a 
throne ; 


As temperance, if at Apicius’ board, 
Is more than at an anchorite’s supper 
shown. 365 
I grant. him all the kindest can ac- 
cord ; : 
And this was well for him, but not for 
those 
Millions who found him what oppres- 
sion chose. 


SATIRE 
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‘“The New World shook him off; the 
Old yet groans 
Beneath what he and his prepared, 


if not 370 
Completed: he leaves heirs on many 
thrones 


To all his vices, without what begot 
Compassion for him—his tame virtues ; 


drones 
Who sleep, or despots who have now 
. forgot 
A lesson which shall be re-taught them, 
wake 375 
Upon the thrones of earth ; but let them 
quake! | 


XLVIII 


‘‘Five millions of the primitive, who 
hold 
The faith which makes ye great on 
earth, implored 
A part of that vast all they held of 


old,— 
Freedom to worship—not alone your 
Lord, 380 
Michael, but you, and you, Saint Peter! 
Cold 
Must be your souls, if you have not 
abhorred 


The foe to Catholic participation 
In all the license of a Christian nation. 


XLIX 


‘True! he allowed them to pray God; 


but as 385 
A. consequence of prayer, refused the 
law 


Which would have placed them upon 
the same base 
With those who did not hold the 
saints in awe.”’ 
But here Saint Peter started from his 


place, 
And eried, ‘‘You may the prisoner 
withdraw: 390 


Ere heaven shall ope her portals to 
this Guelph, 

While I am guard, may I be damned 
myself! 
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L 


‘*Sooner will I with Cerberus exchange 
My office (and his is no sinecure) 

Than see this royal Bedlam-bigot range 
The azure fields of heaven, of that be 


sure !?? 396 

‘Saint !’’ replied Satan, ‘‘you do well 
to avenge 

The wrongs he made your satellites 

endure ; 

And if to this exchange you should be 
given, 

T’ll try to coax our Cerberus up to 
heaven !’’ 400 

LI 


Here Michael interposed : ‘‘Good saint ! 


and devil! 
Pray, not so fast; you both outrun 
discretion. 
Saint Peter! you were wont to be more 
civil! , 
Satan! excuse this warmth of his ex- 
pression, 
And condescension to the vulgar’s 
level : 405 


Even saints sometimes forget them- 
selves in session. 
Have you got more to say ?’’—*‘No.,’’— 
*“Tf you please, 
I’ll trouble you to call your witnesses. ’’ 


Lit 
Then Satan turned and waved his 


swarthy hand, 
Which stirred with its electric quali- 


ties 410 
Clouds farther off than we can under- 
stand, 
Although we find him sometimes in 
our skies; 
Infernal thunder shook both sea and 
land 
In all the planets, and hell’s bat- 
teries 
Let off the artillery, which Milton men- 
tions 415 
As one of Satan’s most sublime inven- 
tions. 
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LIIl 


This was a signal unto such damned 


souls 
As have the privilege of their dam- 
nation 
Extended far beyond the mere con- 
trols 
Of worlds past, present, or to come; 
no station 420 


Is theirs particularly in the rolls 
Of hell assigned; but where their in- 


clination 

Or business carries them in search of 
came, 

They may range freely—being damned 
the same. 


LIV 


They’re proud of this—as very well 
they may, 425 
_ It being a sort of knighthood, or gilt 
key. 
Stuck in their loins; 
‘fentré’’ 
Up the back stairs, or such free-ma- 
sonry. 
I borrow my comparisons from clay, 
Being clay myself. Let not those 


or lke to an 


spirits be 430 
Offended with such base low lke- 
nesses ; 
We know their posts are Se far 
than these. 
LV 


When the great signal ran from heaven 


to hell— 
About ten million times the distance 
reckoned 
From our sun to its earth, as we can 
tell 435 
How much time it takes up, even to 
a second, 


For every ray that travels to dispel 
The fogs of London, through which, 
dimly beaconed, 
The weathereocks are gilt some thrice 
a year, 
If that the summer is not too severe: 440 
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I say that I can tell—’twas half a min- 


ute; A 
I know the solar beams take up more 
time 
Hre, packed up for their journey, they 
begin it; 
But then their telegraph is less sub- 
lime, 
And if they ran a race, they would not 
win it 445 


’Gainst Satan’s couriers bound for 
their own: clime. 
The sun takes up some years for every’ 
ray 
To reach its goal—the devil not half 
a day. 


LVII 


Upon the verge of space, about the size 
Of half-a-crown, a little speck ap- 


peared 450 
(I’ve seen a something like it in the 
skies 
In the Adgean, ere a squall); it 
neared, 
And, growing bigger, took another 
euise ; 
Like an aérial ship it tacked, and 
steered, 
Or was steered (I am doubtful of the 
orammar 455 


Of the last phrase, which makes the 
stanza stammer ;— 


LVIIlI 


But take your choice): and then it 
crew a cloud; 
And so it was—a cloud of witnesses. 


But such a cloud! No land e’er saw a 


crowd 
Of locusts numerous as the heavens 
saw these; 460 


They shadowed with their myriads 
Space; their loud 
And varied cries were like those of 
wild geese 
(If nations may be likened to a goose), 
And realized the phrase of ‘‘hell 
broke loose.’’ 


SATIRE 
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LIX 


Here crashed a sturdy oath of stout 


John Bull, ree 468 
Who damned away his eyes as here- 
tofore: 


There Paddy brogued ‘‘By Jasus!’’— 
‘“What’s your wull?’’ 
The temperate Scot exclaimed: the 
French ghost swore 
In certain terms I shan’t translate in 


full, 
As the first coachman will; and 
"midst the war, 470 
The voice of Jonathan was heard to 
express, 
‘‘Our president is going to war, I 
guess.’ 
LX 
Besides there were the Spaniard, 


Dutch, and Dane; 
In short, an universal shoal of 
shades, 
From Otaheite’s isle to Salsbury 
_ Plain, 475 
Of all climes and professions, years 
and trades, 
Ready to swear against the good king’s 


reign, 
Bitter as clubs in cards are against 
spades: 
All summoned by this grand ‘‘sub- 
pena,’’ to 
Try if kings mayn’t be damned like 
me or you. 480 
LXI 
When Michael saw this host, he first 
grew pale, 
As angels can; next, like Italian twi- 
light, 
He turned all colors—as a peacock’s 
tail, 
Or sunset streaming through a 


Gothie skylight 
In some old abbey, or a trout not stale, 
Or distant lightning on the horizon 
by night, 486 
Or a fresh rainbow, or a grand review 
Of thirty regiments in red, green, and 
blue. 


LXII 


Then he addressed himself to Satan: 


‘“Why— 
My good old friend, for such I deem 
you, though 490 
Our different parties make us fight so 
shy, 
I ne’er mistake you for a personal 


foe; 
Our difference is political, and I 
Trust that, whatever may occur be- 


low, 
You know my great respect for you: 
and this 495 
Makes me regret whate’er you do 
amiss— : 


LX 


“Why, my dear Lucifer, would you 


abuse 
My eall for witnesses? I did not 
mean | 
That you should half of earth and hell 
produce ; 
"Tis even superfluous, since two hon- 
est, clean, 500 
True testimonies are enough: we 
lose 


Our time, nay, our eternity, between 
The accusation and defence: if we 
Hear both, ’twill stretch our immor- 

tality.’”’ 


LXIV 


Satan replied, ‘‘To me the matter 


is 505 
Indifferent, in a personal point of 
view: 
I ean have fifty better souls than 
this 


With far less trouble than we have 
gone through 
Already; and I merely argued his 
Late majesty of Britain’s case with 


you 510 
Upon a point of form: you may 
dispose 
Of him; I’ve kings enough below, God 
knows !”’ 
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LXV 


Thus spoke the Demon (late called 
‘‘multi-faced’”’ 
multo - scribbling 
‘Then we'll call 
One or two persons of the myriads 


By Southey ). 


placed 515 
Around our congress, and dispense 
with all 


The rest,’’ quoth Michael: ‘*Who may 
be so graced : 
As to speak first? there’s choice 
enough—who shall 
Tt *be???- Then ” Satan 
‘‘There are many ; 
But you may choose Jack Wilkes as 


answered, 


well as any.’’ 520 
LXVI 
A merry, cock-eyed, curious-looking 
sprite 
Upon the instant started from the 
throng, © 
Dressed in a fashion now forgotten 
quite ; 
For all the fashions of the flesh stick 
long 
By people in the next world; where 
unite 525 
All the costumes since Adam’s, right 
or wrong, 


From Eve’s fig-leaf down to the petti- . 


coat, 
Almost as scanty, of days less remote. 


LXVII 
The spirit looked around upon the 
crowds 
Assembled, and exclaimed, ‘‘My 
friends of all 530 


The spheres, we shall eatch cold 
amongst these clouds ; 
So let’s to business: why this general 


eall? 

If those are freeholders I see in 
shrouds, 

And ’tis for an election that they 

bawl, 

Behold a candidate with unturned 
coat ! 535 

Saint Peter, may I count upon your 
vote?”’ 
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‘*Sir,’’ replied Michael, ‘‘you mistake; 
these things 

Are of a former life, and what we do 

Above is more august; to judge of 


kings 
Is the tribunal met: so now you 
| know.’’ 540 
‘*Then I presume those gentlemen with 
wings,”’ 
Said Wilkes, ‘‘are cherubs; and that 
soul below 


Looks much like George the Third, but 
to my mind 

A good deal older—b'ess me! is he 
blind ?’’ 


LXIX 


‘‘HWe is what you behold hin, and his 


doom 545 
Depends upon his deeds,’’ the Angel 
said ; 
‘‘TIf you have aught to arraign in him, 
the tomb 
Gives license to the humblest beg- 
gar’s head 
To lift itself against the loftiest.’’— 
66 Some, 2? 
Said Wilkes, ‘‘don’t wait to see them 
laid in lead, 550 


For such a liberty—and I, for one, 
Have told them what I thought beneath 
the sun.”’ 


LXX 


‘* Above the sun repeat, then, what thou 
hast 
To urge against him,’’ said the Arch- 
angel. ‘‘Why,’’ 
Replied the spirit, ‘‘since old scores are 


past, 555 
Must I turn evidence? In faith, 
not I. 


Besides, I beat him hollow at: the last, 

With all his Lords and Commons: in 
the sky 

I don’t like ripping up old stories, since 

His conduct was but natural in a 

prince, 560 
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‘Foolish, no doubt, and wicked, to op- 


press 
A poor unlucky devil without a shil- 
ling ; 
But then I blame the man himself 
much less 
Than Bute and Grafton, and shall be 
unwilling 
To see him punished here for their ex- 
cess, 565 


Since they were both damned long 
ago, and still in 
Their place below: for me, I have for- 
| given, 
And vote his habeas corpus‘ into 
heaven.”’ 


LXXII 


*“Wilkes,’’ said the Devil, ‘‘I under- 
stand all this; 
You turned to half a courtier ere you 


died, 570 
And seem to think it would not be 
amiss 
To grow a whole one on the other 
side 


Of Charon’s ferry; you forget that his 
Reign is concluded; whatsoe’er be- 


tide, 
He won’t be sovereign more: you’ve 
lost your labor, 575 
For at the best he will but be your 
neighbor. 


LXXIII 


“However, I knew what to think of it, 
When I beheld you in your jesting 


way, 
Flitting and whispering round about 
the spit 579 


Where Belial, upon duty for the day, 
With Fox’s lard was basting William 
Pitt, 
His pupil; I knew what to think, I 
Say : 
That fellow even in hell breeds farther 
ills ; 
I’ll have him gagged—’twas one of his 
own bills. 


1Writ commanding that a person in custody 
be brought before the court. 
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LXXIV 


‘Call Junius!’’? From the crowd a 
shadow stalked, 585 
And at the name there was a general 
squeeze, 3 
So that the very ghosts no longer 
walked 
In comfort, at their own aérial ease, 
But were all rammed, and jammed 
(but to be balked, 
As we shall see), and jostled hands 


and knees, | 590 
Like wind compressed and pent within 
a bladder, 


Or like a human colic, which is sadder. 


LXXV 


The shadow came—a, tall, thin, gray- 
haired figure, 
That looked as it had been a shade on 


earth ; 
Quick in its motions, with an air of 
vigor, 595 
But nought to mark its breeding or 
its birth; 
Now it waxed little, then again grew 
bigger, 
With now an air of gloom, or savage 
mirth ; 
But as you gazed upon its features, 
they 
Changed every instant—to what, none 
could say. 600 
LXXVI 


The more intently the ghosts gazed, the 
less 
Could they distinguish whose the 
features were; 
The Devil himself seemed puzzled even 


to guess ; 
They varied like a dream—now here, 
now there; 
And several people swore from out the 
press, 605 


They knew him perfectly; and one 
could swear 
He was his father: upon which another 
Was sure he was his mother’s cousin’s 
brother : 


2Pen name of an_ unidentified political 
writer. 
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Another, that he was a duke, or knight, 
An orator, a lawyer, or a priest, 610 
A nabob, a man-midwife; but the 
wight 
Mysterious changed his countenance 
at least 
As oft as they their minds; though in 
full sight 
He stood, the puzzle pnty was in- 
creased ; 
The man was a phantaanggort la in 615 
Himself—he was so volatile and thin. 


LXXVIII 


The moment that you had pronounced 


him one,“ 
Presto! his face changed, and he was 
another ; 
And when that change was hardly well 
put on, 
It varied, till I don’t think his own 
mother 620 
(If that he had a mother) would her 
son 
Have known, he shifted so from one 
to t’other ; 
Till guessing from a pleasure grew a 
task, 


At this epistolary ‘‘Iron Mask.’’ 


LXXIX 


For sometimes he like Cerberus would 
seem— 625 
‘‘Three gentlemen at once’’ (as 
sagely says | 
Good Mrs. Malaprop) ; then you might 
deem 
That he was not even one; now many 
rays 
Were flashing round him; and now a 
thick steam 
Hid him from sight—like fogs on 
London days: 630 
Now Burke, now Tooke, he grew to peo- 
ple’s fancies, 
And certes often like Sir Philip 
Francis. 
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I’ve an hypothesis—’tis quite my 
own; * 

I never let it out till now, for fear 634 

Of doing people harm about the throne, 


And injuring some minister or 
peer, 
On whom the stigma might perhaps be 
blown ; 
It is—my gentle public, lend thine 
ear ! 
"Tis, that what Junius we are wont to 
eall 


Was really, truly, nobody at all. 640 


Txt 
I don’t see wherefore letters should not 
be 
Written without hands, since we 
daily view 
Them written without heads; 
books, we see, 
Are filled as well without the latter 
too: 
And really till we fix on somebody 645 
For certain sure to claim them as his 
due, 
Their author, like the Niger’s mouth, 
will bother 
The world to say if there be aamen or 
author. 


and 


LXXXII 


‘‘And who and what art thou?’’ the 
Archangel said. 
**For that you may consult my title- 
page, ’’ 650 
Rephed this mighty shadow of a 
shade: 
“Tf I have kept my secret half an 
age, 
I searce shall tell it now.’’—*‘Canst 
thou upbraid,’’ 
Continued Michael, ‘‘George Rex, or 
allege 


Aught further?’’ Junius answered, 


‘You had better 655 
First ask him for his answer to my 
letter : 
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‘‘My charges upon record will outlast 
The brass of both his epitaph and 
tomb.’’ 
‘‘Repent’st thou not,’’ said Michael, 
‘fof some past 
Exaggeration? something which may 


doom 660 
Thyself if false, as him if true? Thou 
. wast 
Too bitter—is it not so?—in thy 
gloom 
Of passion?’’—‘‘Passion!’’ eried the 


phantom dim, 
‘‘T loved my country, and I hated him, 


LXXXIV 


‘What I have written, I have written: 
let 665 
The rest be on his head or mine!”’’ 
So spoke 
Old ‘‘Nominis Umbra;’’* and while 
speaking yet, 
Away he melted in celestial smoke. 
Then Satan said to Michael, ‘‘Don’t 


forget 
To call George Washington, and 
John Horne Tooke, 670 


And Franklin;’’—but at this time 
- there was heard 
A ery for room, though not a phantom 
stirred. 


LXXXV 


At length with jostling, elbowing, and 
the aid 
Of cherubim appointed to that post, 
The devil Asmodeus to the circle made 
His way, and looked as if his journey 
cost 676 
Some trouble. When his burden down 
he laid, 
‘¢What’s this?’’ eried Michael; 
‘‘why, ’tis not a ghost?’’ 
‘‘T know it,’’ quoth the incubus; ‘‘but 


e 
Shall be one, if you leave the affair to 
me, 680 
1shade of a name 
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LXXXVI 
‘‘Confound the renegado! I have 
sprained 
My left wing, he’s so heavy; one 
would think 
Some of his works about his neck were 
chained. 
But to the point ; while hovering o’er 
the brink 
Of Skiddaw (where as usual it still 
rained), 685 
I saw a taper, far below me, wink, 
And stooping, caught this fellow at a 
libel— 
No less on history than the Holy Bible. 


LXXXVII 


‘‘The former is the devil’s scripture, 


and 
The latter yours, good Michael: so 
the affair 690 


Belongs to all of us, you understand. 
I snatched him up just as you see 
him there, 
And brought him off for sentence out 
of hand: 
I’ve scarcely been ten minutes in the 
air— 
At least a quarter 
be: 
I dare say that his wife is still at tea.’’ 


it can hardly 


LXXXVIII 


Here Satan said, ‘‘I know this man of 


old, 697 
And have expected him for some time 
here ; 


A sillier fellow you will scarce behold, 
Or more conceited in his petty 
sphere: 
But surely it was not worth while to 
fold 
Such trash below your wing, Asmo- 
deus dear: 
We had the poor wretch safe (without 
being bored 
With carriage) coming of his own ac- 
cord. 


970 
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‘‘But since he’s here, let’s see what he 


has done.”’ 705 
‘*Done!’’ eried Asmodeus, ‘“‘he an- 
ticipates 


The very business you are now upon, 
And seribbles as if head clerk to the 


Fates. 

Who knows to what his ribaldry may 
run, 

When such an ass as this, lke 

Balaam’s, prates?”’ 710 

‘*Let’s hear,’’ quoth Michael, ‘‘ what he 
has to say: 

You know we’re bound to that in every 
Wway.’’. 

XO 


Now the bard, glad to get an audience, 


which 
By no means often was his case be- 
low, 
Began to cough, and hawk, and hem, 
and pitch 715 
His voice into that awful note of 
woe 


To all unhappy hearers within reach 
Of poets when the tide of rhyme’s in 
flow ; 
But stuck fast with his first hexameter, 
Not one of all whose gouty feet would 
stir. 720 


XCI 


But ere the spavined dactyls could be 
spurred 
Into recitative, in great dismay 
Both cherubim and seraphim were 
heard 
To murmur loudly through their 
long array ; 
And Michael rose ere he could get a 
word 725 
Of all his foundered verses under 
way, 
And eried, ‘‘For God’s sake stop, my 
friend! ’twere best— 
Non I, non homines *—you know the 
rest. 
not gods nor men 


: XCII 


A general bustle spread throughout the 


throng, 
Which seemed to hold all verse in 
detestation ; 730 
The angels had of course enough of 
song’ 
When upon service; and the genera- 
tion 
Of ghosts had heard too much in life, 
not long 


Before, to profit by a new occasion: 
The monarch, mute till then, exclaimed, 


‘What! what! 735 
Pye? come again? No more—no more 
OL thats @ 
XCIII 


The tumult grew; an universal cough 
Convulsed the skies, as during a de- 
bate, 
When Castlereagh has been up long 
enough 
(Before he was first minister of state, 
I mean—the slaves hear now); some 
cried ‘‘Off, off!’’ 741 
As at a farce; till, grown quite des- 
perate, 
The bard Saint Peter prayed to inter- 
pose 
(Himself an author) only for his prose. 


XCIV 


The varlet was not an _ ill-favored 


knave; 745 
A good deal like a vulture in the 
face, 
With a hook nose and a hawk’s eye, 
which gave 
A smart and sharper-looking sort of 
erace 


To his whole aspect, which, pees 
rather grave, 
Was by no means so ugly as his case; 
But that, indeed, was hopeless as can 
be, . 751 
Quite a poetic felony ‘‘de se.’’§ 


* poet laureate before Southey 
Sof itself 


SATIRE 


XCV 


Then Michael blew his trump, and 
stilled the noise 
With one still greater, as is yet the 


mode 
On earth besides; except some grum- 
bling voice, 755 


Which now and then will make a 
slight inroad 
Upon decorous silence, few will twice 
Lift up their lungs when fairly over- 
crowed ; 
And now the bard could plead his own 
bad cause, 
With all the attitudes of self-applause. 


XCVI 


He said—(I only give the heads)—he 
said, 761 
He meant no harm in scribbling; 
twas his way 
Upon all topics; ’twas, besides, his 
bread, 
Of which he buttered both sides; 
‘twould delay 
Too long the assembly (he was pleased 


to dread), 765 
And take up rather more time than 
a day, 
To name his works—he would but cite 
a few— 


“Wat Tyler’’—‘‘Rhymes on Blen- 


heim’’—‘‘ Waterloo. ’”’ 


XCVII 


He had written praises of a regicide; 
He had written praises of all kings 
whatever ; 770 
He had written for republics far and 
wide, 
And then against them bitterer than 
ever ; 
For pantisocracy he once had cried 
Aloud, a scheme less moral than 
twas clever ; 
Then grew a hearty anti-jacobin— 775 
Had turned his ecoat—and would have 
turned his skin. 
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He had sung against all battles, and 


again 
In their high praise and glory; he 
had called 
Reviewing ‘‘the ungentle craft,’’ and 
then 
Become as base a critic as e’er 
ecrawled— 780 
Fed, paid, and pampered by the very 
men 


By whom his muse and morals had 
been mauled: 
He had written much blank verse, and 
blanker prose, 
And more of both than anybody knows. 


XCIX 


He had written Wesley’s life:—here 


turning round 785 
To Satan, ‘‘Sir, I’m ready to write 
yours, 


In two octavo volumes, nicely bound, 
With notes and preface, all that most 
allures ) 
The pious purchaser; and there’s no 
eround - 
For fear, for I can choose my own 
reviewers: 790 
So let me have the proper documents, 
That I may add you to my other 
saints.’ 


C 


Satan bowed, and was silent. 
if you, 
With amiable modesty, decline 
My offer, what says Michael? There 
are few 795 
Whose memoirs could be rendered 
more divine. 
Mine is a pen of all work; not so new 
As it was onee, but I would make 


‘Well, 


you shine 

Like your own trumpet. By the way, 
my own 

Has more of brass in it, and is as well 
blown. 800 
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‘‘But, talking about trumpets, here’s 
my ‘Vision’! 
Now you shall judge, all people; yes, 
you shall 
Judge with my judgment, and by my 
decision 
Be guided who shall enter heaven or 
fall. 
I settle all these things by intuition, 805 
Times present, past,’ to come,— 
heaven, hell, and all, 
Like King ‘Alfonso. When I thus see 
double, 
I save the Deity some worlds of 
trouble.’’ 


CII 


He ceased, and drew forth an MS.; and 


no 
Persuasion on the part of devils, 
saints, 810 
Or angels, now could stop the torrent ; 
SO 
He read the first three lines of the 
contents ; 
But at the fourth, the whole spiritual 
show 


Had vanished, with variety of scents, 

Ambrosial and sulphureous, as they 

sprang, 815 

Like lightning, off from his ‘‘melodious 
twang.”’ 


CII 


Those grand heroies acted as a spell: 
The angels stopped their ears and 
plied their pinions; 
The devils ran howling, deafened, down 


to hell; 
The ghosts fled, gibbering, for their 
own dominions— 820 
(For ’tis not yet decided where they 
dwell, 
And [ leave every man to his opin- 
ions) ; 
Michael took refuge in his trump—but, 
lo! 
His teeth were set on edge, he could 
not blow! 
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° CIV 
Saint Peter, who has hitherto been 
known 825 
For-an impetuous sdint, upraised his 
keys, 
And at a8 fifth line knocked the poet. 
down; 
- Who fell like Phaeton, but more at 
ease, 
Into his lake, for there he did not 
drown ; 
A different web being by the Des- 
tinies 830 
Woven for the Laureate’s final wreath, 
whene’er 
Reform shall happen either here or 
there. 
CV | 
He first sank to the bottom—like his 
works, / 
But soon rose to the surface—like 
himself ; 
For all corrupted things are e buoyed 
like corks, 835 
By their own rottenness, light as an 
elf, 
Or wisp that flits o’er a morass; he 
lurks, 
It may be, still, like dull books on a 
shelf, : 


In his own den, to scrawl some ‘Life om 
or ‘Vision,’ \ 
As Welborn says—'‘the devil turned 


precisian.’’ 840 
CVI 
As for the rest, to come to the conclu- 
sion 
Of this true dream, the telescope is 
gone 
Which kept my opties free from all 
delusion, 


And showed me what I in my turn 
have shown ; 

All I saw farther, in the last confusion, 

Was, that King George slipped into 


heaven for one; 846 
And when the tumult dwindled to a 
ealm 


I left him practicing the hundredth 
psalm. 


SATIRE 
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Fer I hev loved my country sence 
My eye-teeth filled their sockets, 

An’ Uncle Sam I reverence, 15 
Partic’larly his pockets. 


I du believe in any plan 
O’ levyin the taxes, 
Hz long ez, like a lumberman, 
I git jest wut I axes; 20 
I go free-trade thru thick an’ thin, 
Because it kind 0’ rouses 
The folks to vote,—an’ keeps us in 
Our quiet custom-houses. 


I du believe it’s wise an’ good 25 
To sen’ out furrin missions, 
Thet is, on sartin understood 
An’ orthydox conditions ;— 
I mean nine thousan’ dolls. per ann., 
Nine thousan’ more fer outfit, 30 
An’ me to recommend a man 
The place ’ould jest about fit. 


I du believe in special ways 
OQ’ prayin’ an’ convartin’ ; 34 
The bread comes back in many days, 
An’ buttered, tu, fer sartin; 
I mean in preyin’ till one busts 
On wut the party chooses, 
An’ in convartin’ public trusts 
To very privit uses. 40 


I du believe hard coin the stuff 
Fer ’lectioneers to spout on; 
The people’s ollers soft enough 
To make hard money out on; 
Dear Uncle Sam pervides fer his, 45 
An’ gives a good-sized junk to all,— 
I don’t care how hard money is, 
Kz long ez mine’s paid punctooal. 


I du believe with all my soul 
In the gret Press’s freedom, 50 
To pint the people to the goal 
AT ine iie traces lead em 2° PO 
Palsied the arm thet forges yokes 
At my fat contracts squintin’, 
An’ withered be the nose thet pokes 55 
Inter the gov’ment printin’! 


I du believe thet I should give 
Wut’s his’n unto Cesar, 


ier it’s by him I move an’ live, 
Frum him my bread an’ cheese air; 
{ du believe thet all 0’ me 61 
Doth bear his superscription,— 
Will, conscience, honor, honesty, 
An’ things o’ thet description. 


I du believe in prayer an’ praise 65 
To him thet hez the grantin’ 

O’ jobs,—in every thin’ thet pays, 
But most of all in CANTIN’; 

This doth my cup with marcies fill, 
This lays all thought 0’ sin to rest,— 

I don’t believe in princerple, 71 
But oh, I dw in interest. 


I du believe in bein’ this 
Or thet, ez it may happen 

One way or ’t other hendiest is 75 
To ketch the people nappin’ ; 

It ain’t by prineerples nor men 
My preudunt course is steadied,— 

I scent wich pays the best, an’ then 
Go into it baldheaded. 80 


I du believe thet holdin’ slaves 
Comes nat’ral to a Presidunt, 

Let ‘lone the rowdedow it saves 
To hev a wal-broke precedunt ; 

Fer any office, small or gret, 85 
I couldn’t ax with no face, 

’uthout I’d ben, thru dry an’ wet, 
Th’ unrizzest + kind o’ doughface.? 


I du believe wutever trash 
"11 keep the people in blindness,— 90 
Thet we the Mexicans can thrash 
Right inter brotherly kindness, 
Thet bombshells, grape, an’ powder ’n’ 
ball 
Air good-will’s strongest magnets, 
Thet peace, to make it stick at all, 95 
Must be druv in with bagnets. 


In short, I firmly du believe 
In Humbug generally, 
Ter it’s a thing thet I perceive 
To hev a solid vally ; 100 
This heth my faithful shepherd ben, 
In pasturs sweet heth led me, 
An’ this’ll keep the people green 
To feed ez they hev fed me. 


1 heaviest 4fawning politician 
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‘‘But, talking about trumpets, here’s 
my ‘Vision’! 

Now you shall judge, all people; yes, 


you shall 
Judge with my judgment, and by my 
decision 
Be guided who shall enter heaven or 
fall. - 
I settle all these things by intuition, 305 
Times present, past, ‘to come,— 


heaven, hell, and all, 

Like King Alfonso. When I thus see 
double, 

I save the Deity some worlds of 
trouble.’’ 


CII 


He ceased, and drew forth an MS.; and 


no 
Persuasion on the part of devils, 
saints, 810 
Or angels, now could stop the torrent; 
SO 
He read the first three lines of the 
contents ;s 
But at the fourth, the whole spiritual 
show 


Had vanished, with variety of scents, 


Ambrosial and sulphureous, as they 
sprang, 815 
Like lightning, off from his ‘‘melodious 
twang.’’ 
CII 


Those grand heroics acted as a spell: 
The angels stopped their ears and 
plied their pinions; 
The devils ran howling, deafened, down 


to hell; 
The ghosts fled, gibbering, for their 
own dominions— 820 
(For ’tis not yet decided where they 
dwell, 
And [I leave every man to his opin- 
ions) ; 
Michael took refuge in his trump—but, 
lo! 
His teeth were set on edge, he could 
not blow! 
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. CIV 
Saint Peter, who has hitherto been 
knowns 825 
For-an impetuous saint, upraised his 
keys, 
And at aN fifth line knocked the poet 
down ; 
- Who fell like Phaeton, but more at 
ease, 
Into his lake, for there he did not 
drown ; 
A different web being by the Des- 
tinies 830 
Woven for the Laureate’s final wreath, 
whene’er 
Reform shall happen ee here or 
there. 
CV 
He first sank to the bottom—tike his 
works, . 
But soon rose to the surface—like 
himself ; 
For all corrupted things are buoyed 
like corks, 835 
By their own rottenness, light as an 
elf, 
Or wisp that flits o’er a morass: he 
lurks, 
It may be, still, like dull books ona 
shelf, 


In his own den, to scrawl some “Lifer 
or ‘Vision,’ 5 
As Welborn says—‘‘the devil turned 


precisian.”’ 840 
CVI 
As for the rest, to come to the conclu- 
sion 
Of this true dream, the telescope is 
gone 
Which kept my opties free from all 
delusion, 


And showed me what I in my turn 
have shown ; 

All I saw farther, in the last confusion, 

Was, that King George slipped into 


heaven for one; 846 
And when the tumult dwindled to a 
calm, 


I left him practicing the hundredth 
psalm. 


SATIRE 


Fer I hev loved my country sence 
My eye-teeth filled their sockets, 

An’ Uncle Sam I reverence, 15 
Partic’larly his pockets. 


I du believe in any plan 
QO’ levyin the taxes, 
Hz long ez, like a lumberman, 
I git jest wut I axes; 20 
I go free-trade thru thick an’ thin, 
Because it kind 0’ rouses 
The folks to vote,—an’ keeps us in 
Our quiet custom-houses. 


I du believe it’s wise an’ good 25 
To sen’ out furrin missions, 
Thet is, on sartin understood 
An’ orthydox conditions ;— 
I mean nine thousan’ dolls. per ann., 
Nine thousan’ more fer outfit, 30 
An’ me to recommend a man 
The place ’ould jest about fit. 


I du believe in special ways 
O’ prayin’ an’ convartin’ ; 34 
The bread comes back in many days, 
An’ buttered, tu, fer sartin; 
J mean in preyin’ till one busts 
On wut the party chooses, 
An’ in convartin’ public trusts 
To very privit uses. 40 


I du believe hard coin the stuff 
Fer ’lectioneers to spout on; 
The people’s ollers soft enough 
To make hard money out on; 
Dear Uncle Sam pervides fer his, 45 
An’ gives a good-sized junk to all,— 
I don’t care how hard money is, 
Ez long ez mine’s paid punctooal. 


I du believe with all my soul 
In the gret Press’s freedom, 50 
To pint the people to the goal 
AY aetie traces leg “ern! sors 
Palsied the arm thet forges yokes 
At my fat contracts squintin’, 
An’ withered be the nose thet pokes 55 
Inter the gov’ment printin’! 


I du believe thet I should give 
Wut’s his’n unto Cesar, 
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iver it’s by him I move an’ live, 
Frum him my bread an’ cheese air; 
I du believe thet all 0’ me 61 
Doth bear his superscription,— 
Will, conscience, honor, honesty, 
An’ things o’ thet description. 


I du believe in prayer an’ praise 65 
To him thet hez the grantin’ 

O’ jobs,—in every thin’ thet pays, 
But most of all in CaNntTIN’; 

This doth my cup with marcies fill, 
This lays all thought 0’ sin to rest,— 

I don’t believe in princerple, 71 
But oh, I du in interest. 


I du believe in bein’ this 
Or thet, ez it may happen 

One way or ’t other hendiest is 75 
To ketch the people nappin’ ; 

It ain’t by prineerples nor men 
My preudunt course is steadied,— 

I scent wich pays the best, an’ then 
Go into it baldheaded. 80 


I du believe thet holdin’ slaves 
Comes nat’ral to a Presidunt, 

Let ‘lone the rowdedow it saves 
To hev a wal-broke precedunt; 

Fer any office, small or gret, 85 
I couldn’t ax with no face, 

’-uthout I’d ben, thru dry an’ wet, 
Th’ unrizzest? kind o’ doughface.’ 


I du believe wutever trash 
11 keep the people in blindness,— 90 
Thet we the Mexicans can thrash 
Right inter brotherly kindness, 
Thet bombshells, grape, an’ powder ’n’ 
ball 
Air good-will’s strongest magnets, 
Thet peace, to make it stick at all, 95 
Must be druv in with bagnets. 


In short, I firmly du believe 
In Humbug generally, 
Ter it’s a thing thet I perceive 
To hev a solid vally ; 100 
This heth my faithful shepherd ben, 
In pasturs sweet heth led me, 
An’ this’ll keep the people green 
To feed ez they hev fed me. 


1 heaviest 4fawning politician 
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EDGAR LEE MASTERS 
JOHN HANCOCK OTIS 


As to democracy, fellow citizens, 

Are you not prepared to admit 

That I, who inherited riches and was 
to the manner born, 

Was second to none in Spoon River 

In my devotion to the cause of 
Liberty ? 

While my contemporary; 
Findlay, 

Born in a shanty and beginning life 


5 
Anthony 


As a water carrier to the section hands, 
Then becoming a section hand when he 


was grown, 
Afterwards foreman of the gang, until 
he rose 10 


To the superintendeney of the railroad, 
Living in Chicago, 

Was a veritable slave driver, 
Grinding the faces of labor, 

And a bitter enemy of democracy. 15 
And I say to you, Spoon River, 

And to you, O republic, 

Beware of the man who rises to power 
From one suspender. 


VERS DE SOCIETE AND HUMOROUS VERSE 


Vers de Société is the name given to a kind of poem which takes for its 
subject matter the well-controlled emotions and sentiments peculiar to persons 
living in a cultivated and somewhat artificial society and treats them with 
lightness, grace, and pointedness. Students have found it hard to agree upon a 
good English name for this type of poetry. ‘‘Society verse,’’ which is an 
obvious translation of the French, is the term used by those who think of it as 
restricted to themes provided by fashionable life and sometimes even to poems 
written by men in ‘‘society’’ who know from within the life which they write 
about.- Such a description would suit some of the best known writers of vers 
de société from Matthew Prior to Austin Dobson. But others prefer to make 
room in their definition for a greater range of subjects and have therefore 
proposed ‘‘familiar verse’’ or ‘‘light verse’’ or ‘‘gentle verse.’’ ‘To each of these 
expressions, however, some objection may be made. ‘‘Familiar verse’’ is too 
broad a designation, since it would suit much eighteenth century poetry lke 
Cowper’s or Goldsmith’s which is merely informal, and vers de société should 
be anything but informal in style. A similar objection holds against ‘‘light 
verse,’? which may refer to merely humorous poetry of broad appeal, whereas 
vers de société is often marked by real seriousness of sentiment and always by 
a degree of refinement and subtlety in the presentation. ‘‘Gentle verse,’’ while 
it suggests the quietness of tone and the fastidiousness of taste that are ex- 
pected in poetry of this type, also carries with it ideas of softness and effeminacy 
which are not at all essential. In short, there is no simple English label which 
we can conveniently attach to this manner of composition, though:its qualities 
are not hard to recognize in particular cases. Its requirements have been 
described by Frederick Locker-Lampson in the introduction to a compilation 
of such poetry, ‘‘Lyra Elegantiarum,’’ and his description has met with general 
approval. 

Vers de société, he says, ‘‘should be short, graceful, refined, and fanciful, 
not seldom distinguished by chastened sentiment, and often playful. The tone 
should not be pitched high; it should be terse and idiomatic, and rather in the 
conversational key; the rhythm should be crisp and sparkling, and the rhyme 
frequent and never forced. The entire poem should be marked by tasteful 
moderation, high finish and completeness; for subordination to the rules of 
composition and perfection of execution are of the utmost importance. The. 
qualities of brevity and buoyancy are absolutely essential. The poem may be 
tinetured with a well-bred philosophy, it may be whimsically sad, it may be gay 
and gallant, it may be playfully malicious or tenderly ironical, iit may display 
7 tively banter, and it may be satirically facetious; it may even, considering it 
merely as a work of art, be pagan in its philosophy or trifling in its tone, but it 
must never be flat, or ponder ous, or commonplace.’’ 

Some of the lighter Elizabethan lyrics, such as the ‘‘Appelles’ Song’’ of 
Lyly, satisfy the requirements here set down by combining sentiments half 
serious and half playful with fine artistic workmanship. In the seventeenth . 
century Herrick, Suckling, Waller, and other cavalier poets clothe their light 
gallantries in charmingly phrased stanzas, while the eighteenth century, with its 
stress on manners and civility, is prolific in gracefully turned trifles. It is a 
vein in which Coleridge, Shelley, and Byron sometimes indulged and in which 
Landor attained a high point of excellence. Some Victorian writers, notably 
Praed, Calverley, Locker-Lampson, and Austin Dobson, made their reputations 
chiefly, or even exclusively, by this kind of poetry. They revived, and in a 
measure popularized, the old French lyrical forms—rondeau, ballade, sestina, 
villanelle—which by their lightness and artificiality make more demands upon 
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the verbal skill of the poet than on his *magination and give the reader the 
kind of pleasure in watching difficulties overcome which is more suitable here 
than in the regions of intenser poetic feeling. Among American poets of the 
past Oliver Wendell Holmes has written the most popular vers de société, while 
more recently Mr. Arthur Guiterman and Mr. Franklin P. Adams have displayed 
a high degree of cleverness and accomplishment in the same vein. 

(Some purely humorous verse has been included in this section to which the 
description given above does not apply.) 


VERS DE SOCIBTE AND HUMOROUS VERSE 


THOMAS CAREW 


INGRATEFUL BEAUTY THREAT- 
ENED Le poe 
\ 

Know, Celia, since thou art so proud, 
"T'was I that gave thee thy renown; 

Thou hadst in the forgotten crowd 
Of common beauties lived unknown, 
Had not my verse extolled thy name, 5 
And with it imped the wings of Fame. 


That killing power is none of thine: 
I gave it to thy voice and eyes; 
Thy sweets, thy graces, all are mine; 
Thou art my star, shin’st in my 


skies ; 10 
Then dart not from thy borrowed 
sphere 


Lightning on him that fixed thee there. 


Tempt me with such affrights no more, 
Lest what I made I uncreate; 


Let fools thy mystic forms adore, 15 


I know thee in thy mortal state: 
Wise poets, that wrapt Truth in tales, 
Knew her themselves through all, her 

veils. ‘i 


ROBERT HERRICK 
TO DIANEME 


Sweet, be not proud of those two eyes 
Which starlike sparkle in their skies; 
Nor be you proud, that you can see 
All hearts your captives; yours yet 
free: 

Be you not proud of that rich hair 
Which wantons with the lovesick air; 
Whenas that ruby which you wear, 
Sunk from the tip of your soft ear, 
Will last to be a precious stone 
When all your world of beauty’s gone. 


UPON JULIA’S CLOTHES 


Whenas in silks my Julia goes, 

Then, then, methinks, how sweetly 
flows 

That liquefaction of her clothes. 
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Next, when I cast mine eyes, and see 
That brave vibration, each way free, 
O, how that glittering taketh me! 


SWEET DISORDER 


A sweet disorder in the dress 

Kindles in clothes a wantonness: 

A lawn about the shoulders thrown 
Into a fine distraction— 

An erring lace, which here and there 5 
Enthrals the crimson stomacher— 

A cuff neglectful, and thereby 
Ribbands to flow confusedly— 

A winning wave, deserving note, 

In the tempestuous petticoat— 10 
A eareless shoe-string, in whose tie 

I see a wild eivility— 

Do more bewitch me than when art 

Is too precise in every part. 


SIR JOHN SUCKLING 
WHY SO PALE AND WAN? 


From AGUAURA 


Why so pale and wan, fond lover? 
Prithee, why so pale? 

Will, when looking well can’t move her, 
‘ Looking ill prevail? 
Prithee, why so pale? 5 


Why so dull and mute, young sinner? 
Prithee, why so mute? 

Will, when speaking well can’t win her, 
Saying nothing do ’t? 
Prithee, why so mute? 10 


Quit, quit for shame! This wiil not 
move ; 
This cannot take her. 
If of herself she will not love, 
Nothing can make her: 
The devil take her! ¥ 15 


THE CONSTANT LOVER 


Out upon it, I have loved 
Three whole days together! 
And am lke to love three more, 

If it prove fair weather. 
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Time shall moult away his wings, 5 
Ere he shall discover 

In the whole wide world again 
Such a constant lover. 


But the spite on ’t is, no praise 
Is due at all to me: 10 
Love with me had made no stays, 
Had it any been but she. 


Had it any been but she, 
And that very face, 
There had been at least ere this 
A dozen dozen in her place. 


15 


CHARLES SACKVILLE, EARL 
OF DORSET 


SONG 


To all you ladies now at land 
We men at sea indite; 
But first would have you understand 
How hard it is to write: 
The Muses now, and Neptune too, 5 
We must implore to write to you— 
With a fa, la, la, la, la! 


For though the Muses should prove 
kind, . 
And fill our empty brain, 
Yet if rough Neptune rouse the wind 10 
To wave the azure main, 
Our paper, pen, and ink, and we, 
Roll up and down our ships at sea— 
With a fa, la, la, la, la! 


Then if we write not by each post, 
Think not we are unkind; 
Nor yet conclude our ships are lost 
By Dutchmen or by wind: 
Our tears we’ll send a speedier way, 
The tide shall waft them twice a day— 
With a fa, la, la, la, la! 21 


15 


The King with wonder and surprise 
Will swear the seas grow bold, 
Because the tides will higher rise 
Than e’er they did of old; 
But let him know it is our tears 
Bring floods of grief to Whitehall 
stairs— 
With a fa, la, la, la, la! 


25 
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Should foggy Opdam chance to know 
Our sad and dismal story, 30 
The Dutch would scorn so weak:a foe, 
And quit their fort at Goree; 
For what resistance can they find 
From men who’ve left their hearts be- 
hind ?— 
With a fa, la, la, la, la! 35 
Let wind and weather do its worst, 
Be you to us but kind; 
Let Dutchmen vapor, Spaniards curse, 
No sorrow we shall find ; 
"Tis then no matter how things go, 40 
Or who’s our friend, or who’s our foe— 
With a fa, la, la, la, la! 


To pass our tedious hours away 
We throw a merry main, 

Or else at serious ombre play; 
But why should we in vain 
Each other’s ruin thus pursue? 
We were undone when we left you— 

With a fa, la, la, la, la! 


45 


But now our fears tempestuous grow 50 
And east our hopes away, 
Whilst you, regardless of our woe, 
Sit careless at a play,— 
Perhaps permit some happier man 
To kiss your hand or flirt your fan— 55 
Witt id, ta, bay ety chek 


When any mournful tune you hear 
That dies in every note, 
As if it sighed with each man’s care 
For being so remote, 60 
Think then how often love we’ve made 
To you, when all those tunes were 
played— 
With a fa, la, la, la, la! 


In justice you cannot refuse 
To think of our distress, 
When we for hopes of honor lose 
Our certain happiness: 
All those designs are but to prove 
Ourselves more worthy of your love— 
With a fa, la, la, la, la! 70 
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And now we’ve told you all our loves, 
And likewise all our fears, 

In hopes this declaration moves 
Some pity from your tears: 
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Let’s hear of no inconstaney— 75 
We have too much of that at sea— 
With a fa, la, la, la, la! 


MATTHEW PRIOR 
A BETTER ANSWER 


Dear Chloe, how blubbered is that 
pretty face! 
Thy cheek all on fire, and thy hair all 
uncurled ! 
Prithee quit this caprice, and (as old 
Falstaff says) 
Let us e’en talk a little like folks of 
this world. 


How canst thou presume thou hast 
leave to destroy 5 
The beauties which Venus but lent 
to thy keeping? 
Those looks were designed to inspire 
love and joy; 
More ordinary eyes may serve people 
for weeping. 


To be vexed at a trifle or two that I 


writ, 
Your judgment at once and my pas- 
sion you wrong ; 10 


You take that for fact which will scarce 
be found wit: 
Od’s life! must one swear to the 
truth of a song? 


What I speak, my fair Chloe, and what 
I write, shows 
The difference there is betwixt na- 
Ss pllire land. art: 
I court others in verse, but I love thee 
in prose; 15 
And they have my whimsies, but 
thou hast my heart. 


The god of us verse-men (you know, 
child), the sun, 
How after his journeys he sets up 
his rest ; 
If at morning over earth ’tis his fancy 
to run, 
At night he reclines on his Thetis’s 
breast. 20 
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So when I am wearied with wandering 
all day, 
To thee, my delight, in the evening I 
come: 
No matter what beauties I saw in my 
way ; 
They were but my visits, but thou 
art my home. 


Then finish, dear Chloe, this pastoral 
war, 25 
And let us like Horace and Lydia 
agree ; 
For thou art a girl as much brighter 
than her 
As he was a poet sublimer thant me. 


WILLIAM SHENSTONE 


WRITTEN AT AN INN AT 
HENLEY 


To. thee, fair freedom! I retire 
From flattery, cards, and dice, and 
din ; 
Nor art thou found in mansions higher 
Than the low cot or humble inn. 


’Tis here with boundless power I reign; 
And every health which I begin, 6 
Converts dull port to bright cham- 
pagne ; 
Such freedom crowns it, at an inn. 


I fly from pomp, I fly from plate! 
I fly from falsehood’s specious grin! 
Freedom I love, and form I hate, 11 
And choose my lodgings at an inn. 


Here, waiter! take my sordid ore, 
Which lacqueys else might hope to 
win; 
It buys, what courts have not in store, 
It buys me freedom at an inn. 16 


Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have 
been, 
May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at aninn. 20 
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WILLIAM COWPER 


THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF 
JOHN GILPIN 


John Gilpin was a citizen 
Of credit and renown, 

A train-band captain eke was he 
Of famous London town. 


John Gilpin’s spouse said to her dear, 5 
‘‘Though wedded we have been 

These twice ten tedious years, yet we 
No holiday have seen. 


‘‘Tomorrow is our wedding-day, 

And we will then repair 10 
Unto the Bell at Edmonton, 

All in a chaise and pair. 


‘“My sister, and my sister’s child, 
Myself, and children three, 

Will fill the chaise; so you must ride 15 
On horseback after we.’’ 


He soon replied, ‘‘I do admire 
Of womankind but one, 

And you are she, my dearest dear, 
Therefore it shall be done. 20 


‘‘T am a linen-draper bold, 
As all the world doth know, 
And my good friend the calender 
Will lend his horse to go.’’ 


Quoth Mrs. Gilpin, ‘‘That’s well said; 
And for that wine is dear, 26 

We will be furnished with our own, 
Which is both bright and clear.’’ 


John Gilpin kissed his loving wife; 
O’erjoyed was he to find, 30 

That, though on pleasure she was bent, 
She had a frugal mind. 


The morning came, the chaise was 
brought, 
But yet was not allowed 
To drive up to the door, lest all 35 
Should say that she was proud. 


So three doors off the chaise was stayed, 
Where they did all get in; 
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Six precious souls, and all agog 
To dash through thick and thin. 40 


Smack went the whip, round went the 
wheels, 
Were never folk so glad, 
The stones did rattle underneath, 
As if Cheapside were inad. 


John Gilpin at his horse’s side 45 
Seized fast the flowing mane, 

And up he got, in haste to ride, 
But soon came down again; 


For saddletree scarce reached had he, 
His journey to begin, 50 

When, turning round his head, he saw 
Three customers come in. 


So down he came ;-for loss of time, 
Although it grieved him sore, 

Yet loss of pence, full well he knew, 55 
Would trouble him much more. 


"Twas long before the customers 
Were suited to their mind, 
When Betty screaming came down 
stairs, 
‘‘The wine is left behind !”’ 60 


‘*Good lack!’’ quoth he, “‘yet bring it 


me, 
My leathern belt likewise, 
In which I bear my trusty sword 
When I do exercise.’’ 


Now Mistress Gilpin (careful soul!) 65 
Had two stone bottles found, 

To hold the liquor that she loved, 
And keep it safe and sound. 


Each bottle had a curling ear, 
Through which the belt he drew, 70 
And hung a bottle on each side 
To make his balance true. 


Then over all, that he might be 
Equipped from top to toe, 
His long red cloak, well brushed and 
neat, 75 
He manfully did throw. 
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Now see him mounted once again 
Upon his nimble steed, — 

Full slowly pacing o’er the stones, 
With caution and good heed. 80 


But finding soon a smoother road 
Beneath his well-shod feet, 

The snorting beast began to trot, 
Which galled him in his seat. 


So ‘‘Fair and softly,’’ John he cried, 85 
But John he cried in vain; 

That trot became a gallop soon, 
In spite of curb and rein. 


So stooping down, as needs he must 


Who cannot sit upright, 90 
He grasped the mane with both his 
hands 


And eke with all his might. 


His horse, who never in that sort 
Had handled been before, 

What thing upon his back had got 95 
Did wonder more and more. 


Away went Gilpin, neck or nought; 
Away went hat and wig; 

He little dreamt, when he set out, 
Of running such a rig. 100 


The wind did blow, the cloak did fly, 
Like streamer long and gay, 

Till, loop and button failing both, 
At last it flew away. 


Then might all people well discern 105 
The bottles he had slung; 

A bottle swinging at each side, 

As hath been said or sung. 


The dogs did bark, the children 
screamed, 
Up flew the windows all; 110 
And every soul eried out, ‘‘ Well 
done!’’ 


As loud as he could bawl. 


Away went Gilpin—who but he? 

His fame soon spread around; 
‘‘We carries weight!’’ ‘‘He rides a 
race!’ 115 

‘¢ °Tis for a thousand pound!?’’ 
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And still as fast as he drew near, 
"Twas wonderful to view, 
How in a trice the turnpike men 
Their gates wide open threw. 120 


And now, as he went bowing down 
His reeking head full low, 

The bottles twain behind his back 
Were shattered at a blow. 


Down ran the wine into the road, 125 
Most piteous to be seen, 

Which made his horse’s flanks to smoke 
As they had basted been. 


But still he seemed to carry weight, 
With leathern girdle braced; 130 

For all might see the bottle-necks 
Still dangling at his waist. 


Thus all through merry Islington 
These gambols he did play, 

Until he came unto the Wash 135 
Of Edmonton so gay ; 


And there he threw the Wash about 
On both sides of the way, 

Just like unto a trundling mop, 
Or a wild goose at play. 140 


At Edmonton, his loving wife 
From the balcony spied 

Her tender husband, wondering much 
To see how he did ride. 


‘Stop, stop, John Gilpin!—Here’s the 
house !”’ 145 
They all at once did ery; 
‘“The dinner waits, and we are tired.”’ 
Said Gilpin—‘So am [!’’ 


But yet his horse was not a whit 
Inclined to tarry there ; 150 
For why ?—his owner had a house 
Full ten miles off, at Ware. 


So like an arrow swift he flew, 
Shot by an archer strong; 

So did he fly—which brings me to 155 
The middle of my song. 


Away went Gilpin, out of breath, 
And sore against his will, 
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Till, at his friend the calender’s, 
His horse at last stood still. 160 


The calender, amazed to see 
His neighbor in such trim, 

Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate, 
And thus accosted him :— 


‘What news? what news? your tidings 
tell ; 165 
Tell me you must and shall— 
Say why bareheaded you dre come, 
Or why you come at all?’’ 


Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit, 

And loved a timely joke; 170 
And thus unto the calender, 

In merry guise he spoke :— 


‘‘T eame because your horse would 
come ; 
And, if I ‘well forbode, 
My hat and wig will soon ‘be here,— 175 
They are upon the road.’’ 


The calender, right glad to find 
His friend in merry pin, 
Returned him not a single word, 
But to the house went in; 180 


When straight he came with hat and 
wig ; 
A wig that flowed behind, 
A hat not much the worse for wear, 
Each comely in its kind. 


He held them up, and in his turn 185 
Thus showed his ready wit: 

‘‘My head is twice as big as yours, 
They therefore needs must fit. 


‘‘But let me scrape the dirt away 
That hanes upon your face; 190 
And stop and eat, for well you may 
Be in a hungry ease.’’ 


Said John,—*‘It is my wedding day, 
And all ‘tHe world would stare, 

Tf wife should dine at Edmonton, 195 
And I should dine at Ware.’’ 


So turning to his horse, he said, 
‘‘T am in haste to dine; 
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"TY was for your pleasure you came 
here, 
You shall go back for mine.’’ 200 


Ah! luckless speech, and bootless boast! 
For which he paid full dear ; 

For while he spake, a braying ass 
Did sing most loud and clear; 


Whereat his horse did snort, as he 205 
Had heard a lion roar, 

And galloped off with all his might, 
As he had done before. 


Away went Gilpin, and away 

Went Gilpin’s hat and wig; 210 
He lost them sooner than at first; 

For why ?—they were too big. 


Now Mistress Gilpin, when she saw 
Her husband posting down 

Into the country far away, 215 
She pulled out half-a-crown; 


And thus unto the youth she said, 
That drove them to the Bell, 
‘‘This shall be yours, when you bring 
back 
My husband safe and well.’’ 220 


The youth did ride, and soon did meet 
John coming back amain; 

Whom in a trice he tried to stop 
By catching at his rein; 


But not performing what he meant, 225 
And gladly would have done, 

The frighted steed he frighted more 
And made him faster run. 


Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went postboy at his heels, 230 
The postboy’s horse right glad to miss 
The lumbering of the wheels. 


Six gentlemen upon the road, 
Thus seeing Gilpin fly, 

With postboy scampering in the rear, 
They raised the hue and ery:— 236 


‘““Stop thief! stop thief!—a highway- 
man!’’ 
Not one of them was mute; 
And all and each that passed that way 
Did join in the pursuit. 240 
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And now the turnpike-gates again 
Flew open in short space; 

The toll-men thinking, as before, 
That Gilpin rode a race. 


And so he did, and won it too, 245 
For he got first to town, 

Nor stopped till where he had got up 
He did again get down. 


Now let us sing, Long live the King! 
And Gilpin, long live he! 250 

And when he next doth ride abroad, 
May I be there to see! 


THOMAS GRAY 


ODE ON THE DEATH OF A FAV- 
ORITE CAT DROWNED IN A 
BOWL OF GOLD FISHES 


’T was on a lofty vase’s side, 

Where China’s gayest art had dyed 
The azure flowers that blow; 

Demurest of the tabby kind, 

The pensive Selima reclined, 5 
Gazed on the lake below. 


Her conscious tail her joy declared: 
The fair round face, the snowy beard, 
The velvet of her paws, 
Her coat, that with the tortoise vies, 10 
Her ears of jet, and emerald eyes, 
She saw; and purred applause. 


Still had she gazed; but ’midst the tide 
Two angel forms were seen to glide, 
The Genii of the stream ; 15 
Their scaly armor’s Tyrian hue 
Through richest purple to the view 
Betrayed a golden gleam. 


The hapless nymph with wonder saw; 
A whisker first and then a claw, 20 
With many an ardent wish, 
She stretched in vain to reach the 
prize. 
What female heart can gold despise? 
What Cat’s averse to fish ? 


Presumptuous maid! with looks intent 
Again she stretched, again she bent, 26 
Nor knew the gulf between. 
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Malignant Fate sat by, and smiled, 
The slippery verge her feet beguiled ; 
She tumbled headlong in. : 30 


Eight times emerging from the flood 
She mewed to every watery God 
Some speedy aid to send. 
No Dolphin came, no Nereid stirred ; 
Nor cruel Tom, nor Susan heard. 35 
A Favorite has no friend! 


From hence, ye Beauties! undeceived, 
Know, one false step is ne’er retrieved, 
And be with caution bold. 
Not all that tempts your wandering 
eyes - 40 
And heedless hearts, is lawful prize; 
_ Nor all that glisters, gold! 


GEORGE GORDON, LORD 
BYRON 


SO, WE’LL GO NO MORE 
A-ROVING 


So, we’ll go no more a-roving 
So late into the night, 

Though the heart be still as loving, 
And the moon be still as bright. 


For the sword outwears its sheath, 5 
And the soul wears out the breast, 
And the heart must pause to breathe, 

And Love itself have rest. 


Though the night was made for loving, 
And the day returns too soon, 10 
Yet we'll go no more a-roving 
By the light of the moon. 


TO THOMAS MOORE 


My boat is on the shore, 
And my bark is on the sea; 
But, before I go, Tom Moore, 
Here’s a double health to thee! 


Here’s a sigh to those who love me, 5 
And a smile to those who hate; 
And, whatever sky’s above me, 
Here’s a heart for every fate. 
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Though the ocean roar around me, | 
Yet it still shall bear me on; 10 

Though a desert should surround me, 
It hath springs that may be won. 


Were’t the last drop in the well, 
As I gasped upon the brink, 

Ere my fainting spirit fell, 15 
"Tis to thee that I would drink. 


With that water, as this wine, 
The libation I would pour 

Should be—peace with thine and mine, 
And a health to thee, Tom Moore. 20 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
LOVE’S PHILOSOPHY 


The fountains mingle with the river 
And the rivers with the ocean, 

The winds of heaven mix for ever 
With a sweet emotion; 

Nothing in the world is single, 5 
All things by a law divine 

In one another’s being mingle— 

Why not I with thine? 


~ See the mountains kiss high heaven, 
And the waves clasp one another; — -10 
No sister-flower would be forgiven 

If it disdained its brother: 

And the sunlight clasps the earth, 

And the moonbeams kiss the sea— 
What are all these kissings worth, 15 
If thou kiss not me? 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 
TWENTY YEARS HENCE 


Twenty years hence my eyes may grow, 
If not quite dim, yet rather so; 

Still yours from others they shall know, 
Twenty years hence. 


Twenty years hence, though it may hap 
That I be ealled to take a nap 6 
In a cool cell where thunder-clap 

‘Was never heard, 


There breathe but o’er my arch of grass 

A not too sadly sighed ‘‘ Alas!’’ 10 

And I shall catch, ere you can pass, 
That wingéd word. 


ABSENCE 


Here, ever since you went abroad, 
If there be change, no change I see;” 

I only walk our wonted road, VA 
The road is only walked by me. 


Yes; I forgot; a change there is; 5 
Was it of that you bade me tell? 

I catch at times, at times I miss 
The sight, the tone, I know so well. 


Only two months since you stood here? 
Two shortest months? Then tell me 
why 10 
Voices are harsher than they were, 
And tears are longer ere they dry. 


I WRITE VERSES 


Yes; I write verses now and then, 
But blunt and flaccid is my pen, 
No longer talked of by young men 
As rather clever: 
In the last quarter are my eyes, 5 
You see it by their form and size; 
Is it not time then to be wise? 
Or now or never. 


Fairest that ever sprang from Eve! 

While Time allows the short reprieve, 

Just look at me! would you believe 11 
"T'was once a lover? 

I cannot clear the five-bar gate, 

But, trying first-its timbers’ state, 

Climb stiffly up, take breath, and wait 
To trundle over. 16 


Through gallopade I cannot swing 
The entangling blooms of Beauty’s 
spring: 
I cannot say the tender thing, 
Be’t true or false, 20 
And am beginning to opine 
Those girls are only half-divine 
Whose waists yon wicked boys entwine 
In giddy waltz. 
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I fear that arm above that shoulder, 25 
I wish them wiser, graver, older, 
Sedater, and no harm if colder 
And panting less. 
Ah! people were not half so wild 
In former days, when, starchly mild, 30 
Upon her high-heeled Essex smiled 
The brave Queen Bess. 


LEIGH HUNT 
RONDEAU 


Jenny kissed me when we met, 
Jumping from the chair she sat in; 
Time, you thief, who love to get 
Sweets into your list, put that in: 


Say I’m weary, say I’m sad, 5 
Say that health and wealth have 
missed me, 


Say I’m growing old, but add, 
Jenny, kissed me. 


THOMAS HOOD 
TO MINERVA 


My temples throb, my pulses boil, 
I’m sick of Song and Ode and 
Ballad— 
So Thyrsis, take the midnight oil, 
And pour it on a lobster salad. 


My brain is dull, my sight is foul, 
I cannot write a verse, or read— 

Then Pallas, take away thine Owl, 
And let us have a Lark instead. 


WINTHROP MACKWORTH 
PRAED 


A LETTER OF ADVICE 


FROM MISS MEDORA TREVILIAN, 
AT PADUA, TO MISS ARAMINTA 
VAVASOUR, IN LONDON. 


You tell me you’re promised a lover, 
y own Araminta, next week ; 
Why cannot my fancy discover 
The hue of his coat and his cheek? 
Alas! if he look like another, 5 
A vicar, a banker, a beau, 
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Be deaf to your father and mother, 
My own Araminta, say ‘‘No!’’. 


Miss Lane, at her Temple of Fashion, 
Taught us both how to sing and to 
speak, 10 
And we loved one another with passion, 
Before we had been there a week: 
You gave me a ring for a token, 
I wear it wherever I go; 
I gave you a chain,—is it broken? 15 
My own Araminta, say ‘*No!’’ 


O think of our favorite cottage, 
And think of our dear Lalla Rookh! 
How we shared with the milkmaids 
their pottage, 
And drank of the stream from the 
brook ; 20 
How fondly our loving lips faltered, 
‘“What further can grandeur _ be- 
stow ?”’ 
My heart is the same—is yours altered ? 
My own Araminta, say ‘‘No!’’ 


Remember the thrilling romances — 25 
We read on the bank in the glen; 

Remember the suitor our fancies 
Would picture for both of us then. 

They wore the red cross on their 


shoulder, 
They had vanquished and pardoned 
their foe— 30 


Sweet friend, are you wiser or colder? 
My own Araminta, say ‘‘No!’’ 


You know, when Lord Rigmarole’s 
carriage ? 

Drove off with your Cousin Justine, 

You wept, dearest girl, at the marriage, 

And whispered, ‘‘How base she has 


been !’’ 36 
You said you were sure it would kill 
you 


If ever your husband looked so; 
And you will not apostatize,—will you? 
My own Araminta, say ‘‘No!”’ 40 


When I heard I was going abroad, love, 
I thought I was going to die; 
We walked arm in arm to the road, 
love, 
We looked arm in arm to the sky ; 
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And I said, ‘‘ When a foreign postilion 
Has hurried me off to the Po, 46 
Forget not Medora Trevilian: 
My own Araminta, say ‘No!’ ”’ 


We parted! but sympathy’s fetters 
Reach far over valley and hill; 50 
I muse o’er your exquisite letters, 
And feel that your heart is mine 
still ; : 
And he who would share it with me, 
love,— 
The richest of treasures below,— 
If he’s not what Orlando should be, 
love, 55 
My own Araminta, say “‘No!’’ 


If he wears a top-boot in his wooing, 
If he comes to you riding a cob, 
If he talks of his baking or brewing, 
If he puts up his feet on the hob, 60 
If he ever drinks port after dinner, 
If his brow or his breeding is low, 
If he calls himself ‘‘Thompson’’ or 
‘*Skinner,’’ 
My own Araminta, say ‘‘No!”’ 


If he studies the news in the papers 65 
While you are preparing the tea, 

If he talks of the damps or the vapors 
While moonlight hes soft on the sea, 

If he’s sleepy while you are eapricious, 
If he has not a musical ‘‘Oh!”’ 70 

If he does not call Werther delicious,— 
My own Araminta, say “*No!’’ 


If he ever sets foot in the City 
Among the stockbrokers and Jews, 


If he has not a heart full of pity, 75° 


If he don’t stand six feet in his shoes, 
If his lips are not redder than roses, 
If his hands are not whiter than 
snow, 
If he has not the model of noses,— 
My own Araminta, say ‘‘No!’’ 80 


If he speaks of a tax or a duty, 
If he does not look grand on his 
knees, 
If he’s blind to a landscape of beauty, 
Hills, valleys, rocks, waters, and 
trees, 
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If he dotes not on desolate towers, 85 
If he likes not to hear the blast blow, 
If° he knows not the language of 
flowers,— 
My own Araminta, say ‘‘No!’’ 


He must walk—like a god of old story 
Come down from the home of his 
rest ; 90 
He must smile—like the sun in his 
glory 
On the buds he loves ever the best ; 
And oh! from its ivory portal 
Like music his soft speech must 


flow !— 
If he speak, smile, or walk like a mor- 
tal, 95 


My own Araminta, say ‘‘No!’’ 

Don’t listen to tales of his bounty, 
Don’t hear what they say of his 

birth, 

Don’t look at his seat in the county, 
Don’t calculate what he is worth ; 100 

But give him a theme to write verse on, 
And see if he turns out his toe; 

If he’s only an excellent person,— 
My own Araminta, say ‘‘No!’’ 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY 


THE SORROWS OF WERTHER 


Werther had a love for Charlotte 
Such as words could never utter ; 
Would you know how first he met her? 
She was cutting bread and butter. 


Charlotte was a married lady, 5 
And a moral man was Werther, 

And for all the wealth of Indies, 
Would do nothing for to hurt her. 


So he sighed and pined and ogled, | 
And his passion boiled and bubbled, 
Till he blew his silly brains out, 11 
And no more was by it troubled. @ 


Charlotte, having seen his body 
Borne before her on a shutter, 

Like a well-conducted person, 15 
Went on cutting bread and butter. 
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CHARLES STUART CAL- 
VERLEY 


COMPANIONS 
A TALE OF A GRANDFATHER 
I know not of what we pondered 
Or made pretty pretence to talk, 


As, her hand within mine, we wandered 
Toward the pool by the lime-tree 


walk, 
While the dew fell in showers from 
the passion flowers 5 


And the blush-rose bent on her stalk. 


I cannot recall her figure: 
Was it regal as Juno’s own? 
Or only a trifle bigger 
Than the elves who surround the 


throne 10 
Of the Faéry Queen, and are seen, I 
ween, 


By mortals in dreams alone? 


What her eyes were like I know not: 
Perhaps they were blurred with 


tears ; 
And perhaps in yon skies there glow 
not 15 


(On the contrary) clearer spheres. 
No! as to her eyes I am just as wise 
As you or the eat, my dears. 


Her teeth, I presume, were ‘“‘pearly’’: 
But which was she, brunette or 
blonde? 20 
Her hair, was it quaintly curly, 
Or as straight as a beadle’s wand ? 
That I failed to remark: it was rather 
dark 
And shadowy round the pond. 


Then the hand that reposed so snugly 
In mine,—was it plump or spare? 26 
Was the countenance fair or ugly? 
Nay, children, you have me there! 
My eyes were p’rhaps blurred; and be- 
sides I’d heard 
That it’s horribly rude to stare. 30 


And I,—was I brusque and surly? 
Or oppressively bland and fond? 
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Was I partial to rising early? 
Or why did we twain abscond, 
All breakfastless, too, from the: public 
view 35 
To prowl by a misty pond? 
What passed, what was felt or 
spoken,— / 
Whether anything passed at all,— 
And whether the heart was broken 


That beat under that shelt’ring 

shawl,— 40 

(If shawl she had on, which I doubt), 
—has gone, 


Yes, gone from me past recall. 


Was I haply the lady’s suitor ? 

Or her uncle? I can’t make out; 
Ask your governess, dears, or tutor. 45 
Hor myself, I’m in hopeless doubt 
As to why we were there, who on earth 

we were, 
And what this is all about. 


ODE TO TOBACCO 


Thou who, when fears attack, 
Bidst them avaunt, and Black 
Care, at the horseman’s back 

Perching, unseatest ; 
Sweet, when the morn is gray; 5 
Sweet, when they ’ve cleared away 
Lunch; and at close of day 

Possibly sweetest : | 


I have a liking old 

For thee, though manifold 10 

Stories, I know, are told, 
Not to thy credit; 

How one (or two at most) 

Drops make a eat a ghost— 

Useless, except to roast— 15 
Doctors have said it: 


How they who use fusees 
All grow by slow degrees 
Brainless as chimpanzees, 
Meagre as lizards; 20 
Go mad, and beat their wives; 
Plunge (after shocking lives) 
Razors and carving knives 
Into their gizzards. 
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Confound such knavish tricks! 25 
Yet know I five or six 
Smokers who freely mix 

Still with their neighbors ; 
Jones —(who, I’m glad to say, 
Asked leave of Mrs. J.)— 30 
Daily absorbs a clay 

After his labors. 


Cats may have had their goose 

Cooked by tobacco-juice ; 

Still why deny its use 35 
Thoughtfully taken ? 

We’re not as tabbies are: 

Smith, take a fresh cigar! 

Jones, the tobaceo-jar ! 
Here’s to thee, Bacon! 40 


FREDERICK LOCKER- 
LAMPSON 


MY MISTRESS’S BOOTS 


She has dancing eyes and ruby lips, 
Delightful boots—and away she skips. 


They nearly strike me dumb,— 
I tremble when they come 
Pit-a-pat: 5 
This palpitation means 
These Boots are Geraldine ’s— 
Think of that! 


O, where did hunter win 

So delicate a skin 10 
For her feet? 

You lucky little kid, 

You perished, so you did, 
For my Sweet. 


The faery stitching gleams 15 
On the sides, and in the seams, 

And reveals 
That the Pixies were the wags 
‘Who tipt these funny tags, 

And these heels. 20 


What soles to charm an elf !— 

Had Crusoe, sick of self, 
Chanced to view 

One printed near the tide, 

O, how hard he would have tried 2 
Hor the two! 


on 


» For Gerry’s debonair, 
And innocent and fair 
AS a rose; 
She’s an Ahgel in a frock,— 30 
She’s an Angel with a clock 
To her hose! 


The simpletons who squeeze 

Their pretty toes to please 
Mandarins, 35 

Would positively flinch 

From venturing to pinch 
Geraldine’s! 


Cinderella’s lefts and rights 

To Geraldine’s were frights: 40 
And I trow 

The Damsel, deftly shod, 

Has dutifully trod 
Until now. 


Come, Gerry, since it suits 45 
Such a pretty Puss (in Boots) 
These to don, 
Set your dainty hand a while 
On my shoulder, Dear, and I’ll 
Put them on. 50 


TO MY GRANDMOTHER 


SUGGESTED BY A PICTURE BY MR. 
ROMNEY 


This Relative of mine, 

Was she seventy-and-nine 
‘When she died ? 

By the canvas may be seen 

How she looked at seventeen, 5 
As a bride. 


Beneath a summer tree 
Her maiden reverie 
Has a charm; 
Her ringlets are in taste; 10 
What an arm! and what a waist 
For an arm! 


With her bridal-wreath, bouquet, 

Lace farthingale, and gay 
Falbala,— 15 

If Romney’s touch be true, 

What a lucky dog were you, 
Grandpapa! 
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Her lips are sweet as love; 


They are parting! Do they move? 20 


Are they dumb? 
Her eyes are blue, and beam 
Beseechingly, and seem 

To say, ‘‘Come!’’ 


What funny fancy slips 

From atween these cherry lips? 
Whisper me, 

Fair Sorceress in paint, 

What canon says I mayn’t 
Marry thee? 


That good-for-nothing Time 

Has a confidence sublime! 
When I first 

Saw this Lady, in my youth, 

Her winters had, forsooth, 
Done their worst. 


Her locks, as white as snow, 
Once shamed the swarthy crow; 
By-and-by 
That fowl’s avenging sprite 
Set his cruel foot for spite 
Near her eye. 


Her rounded form was lean, 

And her silk was bombazine; 
Well I wot 

With her needles would she sit, 

And for hours would she knit,— 
Would she not? 


Ah, perishable clay ! 

Her charms had dropt away 
One by one; 

But if she heaved a sigh 

With a burthen, it was, ‘‘Thy 
Will be done.”’ 


In travail, as in tears, 

With the fardel of her years 
Overprest, 

In mercy she was borne 

Where the weary and the worn 
Are at rest. 


Oh, if you now are there, 

' And sweet as once you were, 
Grandmamma, 

This nether world agrees 

You'll all the better please 
Grandpapa. 


25 


30 


35 


40 


45 


50 


5S 


60 
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DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 


THE BALLAD OF DEAD LADIES 
From FRANQGOIS VILLON 


Tell me now in what hidden way is 
Lady Flora the lovely Roman? 
Where’s Hipparchia, and where is 
Thais, 
Neither of them the fairer woman? 
Where is Echo, beheld of no man, 5 
Only heard on river and mere,— 
She whose beauty was more than 
human?... 


But where are the snows of yester-year ? 


Where’s Héloise, the learned nun, 
For whose sake Abeillard, I ween, 10 
Lost manhood and put priesthood 


on? 

(Frem Love he won such dule and 
teen !) 

And where, I pray you, is the 
Queen 


Who willed that Buridan should steer 
Sewed in a sack’s mouth down the 
Seine? ... 15 

But where are the snows of yester-year ? 


White Queen Blanche, like a queen of 
lilies, 
With a voice like any mermaiden,— 
Bertha Broadfoot, Beatrice, Alice, 


And  Ermengarde the lady of 
Maine,— 20 
And that good Joan whom English- 
men 
At Rouen doomed and burned her 
there,— 
Mother of God, where are. they 
then? .... 
But where are the snows of yester- 
year? 


Nay, never ask this week, fair lord, 25 
Where they are gone, nor yet this 
year, 
Except with this for an overword,— 
‘‘But where are the snows of yester- 
year?’’ 
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ALGERNON CHARLES SWIN- 
BURNE 


THE ROUNDEL 


A Roundel is wrought as a ring or a 
starbright sphere. 
With craft of delight and with cunning 
of sound unsought, 
That the heart of the hearer may smile 
if to pleasure his ear 
A roundel is wrought. 


Its jewel of music is carven of all or 


of aught— Se 


Love, laughter, or mourning—remem- 
brance of rapture or fear— 

That fancy may fashion to hang in the 
ear of thought. 


As a bird’s quick song runs round, and 
the hearts in us hear 
Pause answer to pause, and again the 
same strain caught, 
So moves the device whence, round as 
a pearl or tear, 10 
A roundel is wrought. 


WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY 
VILLANELLE 


A dainty thing’s the Villanelle. 
Sly, musical, a jewel in rhyme, 
It serves its purpose passing well. 


A double-clappered silver bell 
That must be made to clink in chime, 
A dainty thing’s the Villanelle; 6 


And if you wish to flute a spell, 
Or ask a meeting ’neath the lime, 
It serves its purpose passing well. 


You must not ask of it the swell 10 
Of organs grandiose and sublime— 
A dainty thing’s the Villanelle; 


And, filled with sweetness, as a shell 
Is filled with sound, and launched in 
time, 
It serves its purpose passing well. 15 
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Still fair to see and good to smell 
As in the quaintness of its prime, 

A dainty thing’s the Villanelle, 

It serves its purpose passing well. 


JAMES THOMSON 
THE BRIDGE 


‘‘O, what are you waiting for here, 
young man? 
What are you looking t0r over the 
bridge?’ 
A little straw hat with the streaming 
blue ribbons 
Is soon to come dancing over the 
bridge. 


Her heart beats the measure that keeps 
her feet dancing, 5 
Dancing along like a wave 0’ the sea; 
Her heart pours. the sunshine with 
which her eyes glancing 
Light up strange faces in looking for 
me. 


The strange faces brighten in meeting 
her glances; 
The strangers all bless her, pure, 
lovely, and free: 10’ 
She fancies she walks, but her walk 
skips and dances, 
Her heart makes such music in com- 
ing to me. 


O, thousands and thousands of happy 
young maidens 
Are tripping this morning their 
sweethearts to see; 
But none whose heart beats to a sweeter 
love-cadence 15 
Than hers who will brighten the sun- 
shine for me. 


‘‘O, what are you waiting for here, 

young man? 
What are you looking for over the 

bridge?’’ 

A little cae hat with the streaming 
blue ribbons; 

-—And here it comes dancing over 
the bridge! 20 
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AUSTIN DOBSON 
URCEUS EXIT 


TRIOLET 


I intended an Ode, 
And it turned to a Sonnet. 
It began a la mode, 
I intended an Ode; 
But Rose crossed the road . 
In her latest new bonnet; 
I intended an Ode; 
And it turned to a Sonnet. 


RUPERT BROOKE 


THE OLD VICARAGEH, GRANT- 
CHESTER 


(CAFE DES WESTENS, BERLIN, 
MAY 1912) 


XN 


Just now the lilac is in bloom, 
All before my little room; 
And in my flower-beds, I think, 
Smile the carnation and the pink; 
And down the borders, well I know, 5 
The poppy and the pansy blow... . 
Oh! there the chestnuts, summer 
through, 

Beside the river make for you 
A tunnel of green gloom, and sleep 
Deeply above; and green and deep 10 
The stream mysterious glides beneath, 
Green as a dream and deep as death. 
—QOh, damn! I know it! and I know 
How the May fields all golden show, 
And when the day is young and sweet, 
Gild gloriously the bare feet 16 
That run to bathe... . 

Du lieber Gott! 


Here am J, sweating, sick, and hot, 

And there the shadowed waters fresh 

Lean up to embrace the naked flesh. 20 

Temperamentvoll German Jews 

Drink beer around;—and there the 
dews 

Are soft beneath a morn of gold. 

Here tulips bloom as they are told; 

Unkempt about those hedges blows = 25 

An English unofficial rose ; 


And there the unregulated sun 

Slopes down to rest when day is done, 
And wakes a vague unipunctual star, 
A slippered Hesper; and there are 30 
Meads towards Haslingfield and Coton 
Where das Betreten’s not verboten. 


ele yevoiunv: . . . would I were 

In Grantchester, in Grantchester !— 

Some, it may be, can get in touch 35 

With Nature there, or Earth, or such. 

And clever modern men have seen 

A Faun a-peeping through the green, 

And felt the Classics were not dead, 

To glimpse a Naiad’s reedy head, | 40 

Or hear the Goat-foot piping low: . 

But these are things I do not know. 

I only know that you may le 

Day long and watch the Cambridge 
sky, 

And, flower-lulled in sleepy grass, 45 

Hear the cool lapse of hours pass, 

Until the centuries blend and blur 

In Grantchester, in Grantchester. ... 

Still in the dawnlit waters cool 

His ghostly Lordship swims his pool, 50 

And tries the strokes, essays the tricks, 

Long learnt on Hellespont, or Styx. 

Dan Chaucer hears his river still 

Chatter beneath a phantom mill. 

Tennyson notes, with studious eye, 55 

How Cambridge waters hurry by .. . 

And in that garden, black and white, 

‘¥eep whispers through the grass all 
night ; 

And spectral dance, before the dawn, 

A hundred Vicars down the lawn; _ 60 

Curates, long dust, will come and go 

On lissom, clerical, printless toe; 

And oft between the boughs is seen 

The sly shade of a Rural Dean... 

Till, at a shiver in the skies, 65 

Vanishing with Satanic cries, 

The prim ecelesiastic rout 

Leaves but a startled sleeper-out, 

Gray heavens, the first bird’s drowsy 
ealls, 

The falling house that never falls. 70 


God! I will pack, and take a train, 

And get me to England once again! 

For England’s the one land, [ know, 
1eithe genoimen, would I were 
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Where men with Splendid Hearts may 


£0 ; 
And Cambridgeshire, of all England, 75 
The shire for Men who Understand ; 
And of that district I prefer 
The lovely hamlet Grantchester. 
For Cambridge people rarely smile, 
Being urban, squat, and packed with 
culle ; 80 
And Royston men in the far South 
Are black and fierce and strange of 
mouth ; 
At Over they fling oaths at one, 
And worse than oaths at Trumpington, 
And Ditton girls are mean and dirty, 
And there’s none in Harston under 
thirty, 86 
And folks in Shelford and those parts 
Have twisted lips and twisted hearts, 
And Barton men make Cockney 
rhymes, 
And Coton’s full of nameless crimes, 90 
And things are done you’d not believe 
At Madingley on Christmas Eve. 
Strong men have run for miles and 
miles, 
When one from Cherry Hinton smiles; 
Strong men have blanched, and shot 
their wives, 95 
Rather than send them to St. Ives; 
Strong men have cried like babes, 
bydam, 
To hear what happened at Babraham. 
But Grantchester! ah, Grantchester! 
There’s peace and holy quiet there, 100 
Great clouds along pacific skies, 
And men and women with straight 
eyes, 
Lithe children lovelier than a dream, 
A bosky wood, a slumbrous stream, 
And little kindly winds that creep — 105 
Round twilight corners, half asleep. 
In Grantchester their skins are white; 
They bathe by day, they bathe by 
night ; 
The women there do all they ought; 
The men observe the Rules of Thought. 
They love the Good; they worship 
Truth ; 111 
They laugh uproariously in youth; 
(And when they get to feeling old, 
They up and shoot themselves, I’m 
told). 91% 
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, Ah, God! to see the branches stir 115 
Across the moon at Grantchester ! 

To smell the thrilling-sweet and rotten 
Unforgettable, unforgotten 
River-smell, and hear the breeze 
Sobbing in the little trees. 120 
Say, do the elm-clumps greatly stand 
Still guardians of that holy land? 


The chestnuts shade, in reverend 
dream, 

The yet unacademic stream ? 

Is dawn a secret shy and cold 125 


Anadyomene, silver-gold ? 

And sunset still.a golden sea 

From Haslingfield to Madingley ? 

And after, ere the night is born, 

Do hares come out about the corn? — 130 

Oh, is the water sweet and cool, 

Gentle and brown, above the pool? 

And laughs the immortal river still 

Under the mill, under the mill? 

Say, is there Beauty yet to find? 135 

And Certainty? and Quiet kind? 

Deep meadows yet, for to forget 

The lies, and truths, and pain? ... 
oh! yet : 

Stands the Church clock at ten to 
three? 

And is there honey still for tea? 140 


WILLIAM HENRY DAVIES 
LEISURE 


What is this life if, full of care, 
We have no time to stand and stare. 


No time to stand beneath the boughs 
And stare as long as sheep or cows. 


No time to see, when woods we pass, 5 
Where squirrels hide their nuts in 
grass. 


No time to see, in broad daylight, 
Streams full of stars, like stars at 
night. 


No time to turn at Beauty’s glance, 
And watch her feet, how they can 
dance. — 10 
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No time to wait till her mouth can 
Enrich that smile her eyes began. 


A poor life this if, full of care, 
We have no time to stand and stare. 


THOMAS HARDY 
AN ANCIENT TO ANCIENTS? 


Where once we danced, where once we 
sang, 
Gentlemen, 
The floors are sunken, cobwebs hang, 
And cracks creep; worms have fed 
upon 
The doors. Yea, sprightlier times were 
then 5 
Than now, with harps and tabrets gone, 
Gentlemen ! 


Where once we rowed, where once we 
sailed, 
Gentlemen, 
And damsels took the tiller, veiled — 10 
Against too strong a stare (God wot 
Their fancy, then or anywhen!) 
Upon that shore we are clean forgot, 
Gentlemen! 


We have lost somewhat, afar and near, 
Gentlemen, 16 

The thinning of our ranks each year 

Affords a hint we are nigh undone, 

That we shall not be ever again 

The marked of many, loved of one, 20 
Gentlemen ! 


In dance the polka hit our wish, 
Gentlemen, 

The paced quadrille, the spry schot- 

tische, 

‘<Sir Roger.’’—And in opera spheres 25 

The ‘‘Girl’’ (the famed ‘‘ Bohemian’’), 

And ‘‘Trovatore,’’ held the ears, 
Gentlemen. 


This season’s paintings do not please, 
Gentlemen, 30 
Like Etty, Mulready, Maclise; 


1 Copyright by Macmillan & Company. Re- 
printed by permission. 
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Throbbing romance has waned and 
wanned ; 
No wizard wields the witching pen 
Of Bulwer, Scott, Dumas, and Sand, 
Gentlemen. 35 


The bower we shrined to Tennyson, 


Gentlemen, 
Is roof-wrecked; damps there drip 
upon 
Sagged seats, the creeper-nails are rust, 
The spider is sole denizen; 40 
Even she who voiced those rhymes is 
dust, 
Gentlemen ! 


We who met sunrise sanguine-souled, 
Gentlemen, 

Are wearing weary. We are old; 45 

These younger press; we feel our rout 

Is imminent to Aides’ den,— 

That evening shades are stretching out, 
Gentlemen! 


And yet, though ours be failing frames, 
Gentlemen, 51 

So were some others’ history names, 

Who trode their track light-limbed and 

fast 

As these youth, and not alien 

From enterprise, to their long last, 55 
Gentlemen. 


Sophocles, Plato, Socrates, 

Gentlemen, 
Pythagoras, Thucydides, 
Herodotus, and Homer,—yea, - 60 
Clement, Augustin, Origen, 
Burnt brightlier towards their setting- 

day, 
Gentlemen. 


And ye, red-lipped and smooth-browed, 


list, 
Gentlemen ; 65 
Much is there waits you we have 
missed ; 
Much lore we leave you worth the 
knowing, 


Much, much has lain outside our ken: 

Nay, rush not: time serves: we are 
going, 

Gentlemen. 70 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
CONTENTMENT 


* Man wants but little here below. 


Little I ask; my wants are few; 
I only wish a hut of stone, 
(A very plain brown stone will do) 
That I may call my own ;— 
And close at hand is such a one, 5 
In yonder street that fronts the sun. 


Plain food is quite enough for me; 
Three courses are as good as ten ;— 
If Nature can subsist on three, 
Thank Heaven for three. Amen! 10 
I always thought cold victuals nice ;— 
My choice would be vanilla-ice. 


I care not much for gold or land ;— 


Give me a mortgage here and 
there,— 

Some good bank-stock, some note of 

hand 15 


? 


Or trifling railroad share,— 
T only ask that Fortune send 
A little more than I shall spend. 


Honors are silly toys, I know, 
And titles are but empty names; 20 
I would, perhaps, be Plenipo,— 
But only near St. James; 
I’m very sure I should not care 
To fill our Gubernator’s chair. 


Jewels are baubles; ’tis a sin 25 
To care for such unfruitful things ;— 

One good-sized diamond in a pin,— 
Some, not so large, in rings,— 

A ruby, and a pearl, or so, 

Will do for me ;—I laugh at show. 30 


My dame should dress in cheap attire 
(Good, heavy silks are never 
dear) ;— 
I own perhaps I might desire 
Some shawls of true Cashmere,— 
Some marrowy crapes of China silk, 35 
Like wrinkled skins on scalded milk. 


I would not have the horse I drive 
So fast that folks must stop and 
stare ; 
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An easy gait—two forty-five— 

Suits me; I do not care ;— 40 
Perhaps, for just a single spurt, 
Some seconds ‘less would do no hurt. 


Of pictures, I should like to own 
Titians and Raphaels three or 
four,— 
I love so much their style and tone, 45 
One Turner, and no more 
(A landscape, — foreground golden 
dirt,— 
The sunshine painted with a squirt). 


Of books but few,—some fifty score 
For daily use, and bound for wear; 

The rest upon an upper floor ; — 51 
Some little luxury there 

Of red morocco’s gilded gleam 

And vellum rich as country cream. 


Busts, cameos, gems,—such things as 
these, 55 
Which others often show for pride, 
I value for their power to please, 
And selfish churls deride ;— 
One Stradivarius, I confess, 
Two Meerschaums, I would fain pos- 


Sess, 60 

Wealth’s wasteful tricks I will not 
learn, 

Nor ape the glittering upstart 
fool ;— 


Shall not carved tables serve my turn, 
But all must be of buhl? 

Give grasping pomp its double share,— 

I ask but one recumbent chair. 66 


Thus humble let me live and die, 
Nor long for Midas’ golden touch; 
If Heaven more generous gifts deny, 
I shall not miss them much,— 70 
Too grateful for the blessing lent 
Of simple tastes and mind content! 


THE LAST LEAF 


I saw him once before, 
As he passed by the door, 
And again 
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The pavement stones resound, 
‘As he totters o’er the ground 5 
With his cane. 


They say that in his prime, ~ 
Ere the pruning-knife of Time 
Cut him down, 
Not a better man was found 10 
By the Crier on his round 
Through the town. 


But now he walks the streets, 
And he looks at all he meets 

Sad and wan, 15 
And he shakes his feeble head, 
That it seems as if he said, ° 

‘‘They are gone.’’ 


The mossy marbles rest , 

On the lips that he has prest 20 
In their bloom, 

And the names he loved to hear 

Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 


My grandmamma has said— 25 
Poor old lady, she is dead 
Long ago— 
That he had a Roman nose, 
And his cheek was like a rose 
In the snow; 30 


But now his nose is thin, 
And it rests upon his chin 
Like a staff, 
And a crook is in his back, 
Anda melancholy crack 35 
In his laugh. 


I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here; 
But the old three-cornered hat, 40 
And the breeches, and all that, 
Are so queer! 


And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 45 
Let them smile, as I do now, 
At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling. 
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WITHOUT AND WITHIN 


My coachman, in the moonlight there, 
Looks through the side-light of the 
door ; 
I hear him with his brethren swear, 
As I could do,—but only more. 


Flattening his nose against the pane, 5 
He envies me my brilliant lot, 

Breathes on his aching fists in vain, 
And dooms me to a place more hot. 


He sees me in to supper go, 
A silken wonder by my side, 10 
Bare arms, bare shoulders, and a row 
Of flounces, for the door too wide. 


He thinks how happy is my arm 
"Neath its white-gloved and jewelled 
load ; 
And wishes me some dreadful harm, 15 
Hearing the merry corks explode. 


Meanwhile I inly curse the bore 

Of hunting still the same old coon, 
And envy him, outside the door, 

In golden quiets of the moon. 20 


The winter wind is not so cold 

As the bright smile he sees me win, 
Nor the host’s oldest wine so old 

As our poor gabble sour and thin. 


I envy him the ungyved prance 25 
With which his freezing feet he 
warms, 


And drag my lady’s-chains and dance 
The galley-slave of dreary forms. 


Oh, could he have my share of din, 
And I his quiet !—past.a doubt ~- 30 

’T would still be one man bored within, 
And just another bored without. 


Nay, when, once paid my mortal fee, 
Some idler on my headstone grim 
Traces the moss-blurred name, will he 
Think me the happier, or I him? 
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SIDNEY LANIER 
THE STIRRUP-CUP 


Death, thou ’rt a cordial old and rare: 

Look how compounded, with what 
care ! 

Time got his wrinkles reaping thee 

Sweet herbs from all antiquity. 


David to thy distillage went, 5 
Keats, and Gotama excellent, 

Omar Khayyam, and Chaucer bright, 
And Shakespeare for a king-delight. 


Then, Time, let not a drop be spilt: 
Hand me the cup, whene’er thou wilt; 
"Tis thy rich stirrup-cup to me; 11 
I’ll drink it down right smilingly. 


ARTHUR GUITERMAN 
AFTERNOON TEA 


A SONNET SEQUENCE 


As wildly raged the tea-imbibing 
‘ throng 
About the urn, with measured step 
and slow, 
The mighty spirits of the realm of song 
(At some weird séance on the floor 
below 
Materialized), among them moved, 
amazed 5 
At what they heard. A teacup 
dropped and broke, 
All unregarded, when, with hand up- 
raised, 
Full solemnly the shade of Milton 
spoke: 
I 


RESIGNATION 


” When I consider how my time is spent 


At gatherings to meet some tender 


4 bride, 10 
Or ‘‘Just a few dear friends,’’ or, 
woe betide! 


Some foreign super-person, eloquent, 
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Whom women rave about, or, ill-con- 
tent, 

Some bashful English poet, wistful- 
eyed, 

Who yearns, I know, to run away 

and hide,— 15 

Rebelliously I question, ‘‘ Was I meant 

To hear this talk that runs around in 


rings ? 

And must I waste the blessed after- 
noon ?’’ 

Then, ‘‘Hush!’’ says Patience; 


‘‘Think upon the fate 
Of those who needs must pass the tea 
and things— 20 
Who may not say, ‘Good-by,’ as you 
shall soon,— 
Who have to serve, and, likewise, 
stand and wait!”’ 


Backed up against a shelf whereon re- 


posed 
His works (with leaves uncut, I sadly 
fear), 
Stood Wordsworth. Intermittently he 
dozed, 25 


The solitary Bard of Windermere; 
Then, waking from a pleasant forty 


winks, 
He drew about his shape its cloak of 
gray, 
And, borrowing a sonnet-form, me- 
thinks 
Employed by Shelley, thus he said 
his say: 30 


II 
SoME FOLKS ARE TOO MUCH WITH Us 


Some folks are too much with us— 
much too much. 
‘“Yes,’’ sighed the lady with the 
gems galore, 
‘*One’s life in Europe puts one out of 
touch 
With matters here; but then, this 
dreadful war 
Just fairly drove us back. And we 
had such 35 
A weary hunt to find a house before 
We took that spacious, fine old Tudor 
place, 
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Or mansion, rather. 
you know! 
We burn twelve tons a week in any 
case ; 
But no one would deliver it, and so 
We had to send the touring-cars, with 


Then the coal, 


Brace, 41 
Our second-man, the five chauffeurs, 
and Fred, 
To load and fetch it home and store 
fi eee ONE 
I’m glad you are so rich!’’ said I, and 


fled. 


The ablest critics working at the trade, 
As poets know, are often much mis- 


taken; 46 
So was it Shakespeare’s self that next 
essayed 
The lofty strainm—or was it only 
Bacon? 
III 


SoNNET XXX 


When to these sessions, more of speech 
than thought, 
By custom urged, reluctantly I come, 
I know that I converse not as I ought 51 
In courtesy. Yet, better far be 
dumb 
Than prate like these, ‘‘ Yes, Youth will 
have its fling!’’ 
Or, ‘‘Isn’t it a small world, after 
all?’’ 
Or, haply, ‘‘Money isn’t everything.’’ 
The sugar in my cup is changed to 
gall 56 
When one declares, ‘‘I never bear a 
erudge,”’ 
Or lauds his ‘‘ 
the mark! 
Or proses how ‘‘It isn’t right to judge 
By mere appearances.’’ But hark! 


sense of humor,’’ save 


oh, hark! 60° 


What cultured wight is yon that says, 
‘*My friend, 

All Art is but a Means to reach an 
End!’’ 


“One lump, or two?’ the hostess 
breathed again; 
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Light laughter rippled up and down 
the scale; 
The tea-urn bubbled musically, when 65 
The shade of Shelley told its won- 
drous tale: 


Iv 
GARGANTUA OF GOTHAM 


I met a traveler from an antique land, 
Who said: ‘‘The finest pilaff ever 
known 
I ate in Cairo at the Hotel Grand; 
The chef is excellent, though over- 
prone el za 
To use of garlic. But the ablest hand 
For flavoring a goulash to a dot, 
Is Samovarovitch of Budapest. 
Then, if you’re fond of ices (I am 


not; 
Those fancy dishes don’t appeal to 
me), 75 
Remember you can always get the 
best 
At Andrea’s in Rome. But with your 
tea 


Or coffee, in the Kilmenoff Café 
In Petrograd, they serve you pirozhki 
That melt upon the tongue and die 
away !’’ 80 


As gabbling tongues the. deafened ear 
assailed 
With vapid eloquence im every key, 
The gentle Keats wnordinately railed,— 
Intoxicated on a cup of tea: 


Vv 
On First LooKING IN ON A TEA RioT 


Much having travailed over weighty 

schemes, 85 

‘To lighter chat I lend a ready ear; 

Yet: even so, I would not choose to 
hear 

Soft adolescents tell their silly dreams, 

Nor would I give a brace of chocolate 


creams 
To learn “what Wilhe said, the little 
dear !’’ 90 


While operations, more or less severe, 
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Are palpably unpardonable themes. 
I do not care about your family ties, 
And ‘‘Fashion’’ is a word I fain 
would ban. 
Oh, ye that chatter on, while Chronos 
flies, 95 
Of babies, dress and servants, futile 
clan, 
I stare upon ye all in pained surprise. 
Silence!—I’d rather speak with 
Mary Ann!”’ 


Recovering a square of buttered toast 

From off the rug where, right side 

down, it fell, 100 

In kindly words the ever-gracious ghost 

Of Mrs. Browning sighed a sad 
farewell: 


VI 


SONNET FROM THE PORTUGUESE 


I lift my brimming teacup solemnly 
As once Hlectra her sepulchral urn, 


For I do fear that it would overturn | 


If I should set it sudden on my knee 106 
As skilful jugglers do. I like your tea; 
It has a pleasant hint of wildwood 
fern ; 
Where do you get it? 
would learn 
Just how you brown your toast so 
daintily. 110 
A food on which a fairy might be fed, 
Your angel-cake is soft and light as 
snow. 


And I fain 


Those cookies are delicious! Have you 
read 

The ‘‘Bacche’’ of Euripides? I 
know 


You have! But, merey! how the day 
has fled! 115 
A lovely time! but I must really go! 


FRANKLIN P. ADAMS 
ERRING IN COMPANY 


“Tf I have erred, I err in company with 


Abraham Lincoln.”—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. ; 


If e’er my rhyming be at fault, 
If e’er I chance to scribble dope, 
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Ifthat my metre ever halt, 
I err in company with Pope. 


An that my grammar go awry, 5 
An that my English be askew, 

Sooth, I can prove an alibi— 
The Bard of Avon did it too. 


If often toward the bottled grape 

My errant fancy fondly turns, 10 
Remember, leering jackanape, 

I err in company with Burns. 


If now and then I sigh ‘‘Mine own!?’’ 
Unto another’s wedded wife, 

Remember, I am not alone— 15 
Hast ever read Lord Byron’s life? 


If frequently I fret and fume, 
And absolutely will not smile, 
I err in company with Hume, 
Old Socrates and T. Carlyle. 20 


If e’er I fail in etiquette, 

And foozle on The Proper Stuff 
Regarding manners, don’t forget 

A. Tennyson’s were pretty tough. 


Kke if I err upon the side 25 
Of talking overmuch of Me, 

I err, it cannot be denied, 
In most illustrious company. 


BERT LESTON TAYLOR 
FAREWELL 


PROVOKED BY CALVERLEY’S 
“FOREVER”? 


‘‘Farewell!’’ Another gloomy word 
As ever into language crept. 


.’Tis often written, never heard, 


Except 


In playhouse. Ere the hero flits— s 
In handcuffs—from our pitying 
view. 
‘‘Farewell!’’ he murmurs, then exits 
R. U. 
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‘‘Marewell’’ is much too sighful for 
An age that has not time to sigh. 10 

We say, ‘‘I’ll see you later,’’ or 
‘“Good by!’ 


When, warned by chanticleer, you go 
From her to whom you owe devoir, 
“Say not ‘good by,’ ”’ she laughs, ‘‘but 

‘Au Revoir!’ ”’ 16 


Thus from the garden are you sped; 
And Juliet were the first to tell 
You, you were silly if you said 


“*Marewell!’’ 20 


‘“Harewell,’’ meant long ago, before 
It crept, tear-spattered, into song, 
“<Safe voyage!’’ ‘‘Pleasant journey !’’ 
or 
‘So long!’’ 


a 
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But gone its cheery, old-time ring; 25 
The poets made it rhyme with 
knell— 
Joined it became a dismal thing— 
‘* Farewell !’’ 


‘‘Marewell!’’ into the lover’s soul 

You see Fate plunge the fatal iron. 30 
All poets use it. It’s the whole 

Of Byron. 


‘‘T only feel—farewell!’’ said he; 
And always fearful was the telling— 

Lord Byron was eternally 35 
Farewelling. 


‘‘Warewell!’’ A dismal word, ’tis true 
(And why not tell the truth about 
a 
But what on earth would poets do 
Without it? 40 


NONSENSE VERSE 


THOMAS HOOD 
FAITHLESS NELLY GRAY 


A PATHETIC BALLAD 


Ben Battle was a soldier bold, 
And used to war’s alarms; 

But a eannon-ball took off his legs, 
So he laid down his arms! 


Now as they bore him off the field, 5 
Said he, ‘‘Let others shoot, 

For here I leave my second leg, 
And the Forty-second Foot !’’ 


The army-surgeons made him limbs: 
Said he, ‘‘They’re only pegs; 10 

But there’s as wooden members quite 
As represent my legs!’’ 


Now Ben he loved a pretty maid, 
Her name was Nelly Gray; 

So he went to pay her his devours, 15 
When he’d devoured his pay! 


But when he ealled on Nelly Gray, 
She made him quite a scoff; 


And when she saw his wooden legs, 
Began to take them off! 20 


Oh, Nelly Gray! Oh, Nelly Gray. 
Is this your love so warm? 

The love that loves a searlet coat 
Should be more uniform !’’ 


Said she, ‘‘I loved a soldier once, 25 
For he was blithe and brave; 

But I will never have a man 
With both legs in the grave! 


‘*Before you had those timber toes, 
Your love I did allow, 30 

But then, you know, you stand upon 
Another footing now!’’ 

‘““Oh, Nelly Gray! Oh, Nelly Gray! 
For all your jeering speeches, 

At duty’s call, I left my legs, 35 
In Badajos’s breaches !’’ 


‘‘Why then,’’ said she, ‘‘you’ve lost 
the feet 
Of legs in war’s alarms, 
And now you cannot wear your shoes 
Upon your feats of arms!’’ 40 
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‘*Oh, false and fickle Nelly Gray! 
I know why you refuse :-— 

Though I’ve no feet—some other man 
Is standing in my shoes! 


‘‘T wish I ne’er had seen your face; 45 
But now a long farewell! 

For you will be my death—alas! 
You will not be my Nell!’’ 


Now when he went from Nelly Gray, 
His heart so heavy got— 50 

And life was such a burthen grown, 
It made him take a knot! 


So round his melancholy neck, 
A rope he did entwine, 

And, for his second time in life, 55 
Enlisted in the Line! 


One end he tied around a beam, 
And then removed his pegs, 

And, as his legs were off,—of course, 
He soon was off his legs! 60 


And there he hung till he was dead 
As any nail in town,— 

For though distress had cut him up, 
It could not cut him down! 


A dozen men sat on his corpse, 65 
To find out why he died— 
And they buried Ben in four cross- 
roads, 
With a stake in his inside! 


LEWIS CARROLL 
FATHER WILLIAM 
From AwIcE IN WONDERLAND 


‘You are old, Father William,’’ the 
young man said, 
‘‘And your hair has become very 
white ; 
And yet you incessantly stand on your 
head— 
Do you think, at your.age, it is 
right ?’’ 
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‘‘fn my youth,’’ Father William re- 
plied to his son, 5 
“‘T feared it might injure the brain; 
But now that I’m perfectly sure I have 
none, 
Why, I do it again and again.’’ 


‘“You are old,’’ said the youth, ‘‘as I 
mentioned before, © 
And have grown most uncommonly 


fat; 10 
Yet you turned a back somersault in 
at the door— 


Pray, what is the reason of that?’’ 


‘In my youth,’’ said the sage, as he 
shook his gray locks, 
‘*T kept all my limbs very supple 
By the use of this ointment—one shil- 
ling the box— 15 
Allow me to sell you a couple.’’ 


‘You are old,’’ said the youth, ‘‘and 
your jaws are too weak 
For anything tougher than suet; 
Yet you finished the goose, with the 
bones and the beak; 
Pray, how did you manage to do it?’’ 


‘‘In my youth,’’ said his father, ‘‘I 
took to the law, 21 
And argued each case with my wife; 
And the muscular strength which it 
gave to my jaw, 
Has lasted the rest of my life.’’ 


‘You are old,’’ said the youth, ‘‘one 
would hardly suppose 25 
That your eye was as steady as 
ever ; 
Yet you balanced an eel on the end of 
your nose— 
What made you so awfully clever?”’ 


‘“‘T have answered three questions, and 
that is enough,’’ 
Said his father ; ‘‘don’t give yourself 


airs! 30 
Do you think I ean listen all day to 
such stuff! 


Be off, or I’ll kick you downstairs !”’ 
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SIR WILLIAM SCHWENK 
GILBERT 


MISTER WILLIAM 


Oh, listen to the tale of Mister William, 
if you please, 

Whom naughty, naughty judges sent 
away beyond the seas. 

He forged a party’s will, which caused 
anxiety and strife, 

Resulting in his getting penal servitude 
for life. 


He was a kindly, goodly man, ae 
naturally prone, 

Instead of taking others’ gold, to bive 
away his own. 

But he had heard of Vice, and longed 
for only once to strike— 

To plan one little wickedness—to see 
what it was like. 


He argued with himself, and said, ‘‘A 
spotless man am I; 

I can’t be more respectable, however 
hard I try; 10 

For six and thirty years I’ve always 
been as good as gold, 

And now for half an hour I’ll plan 
infamy untold! 


‘A baby who is wicked at the early 
age of one, 

And then reforms—and dies at thirty- 
six a spotless son, 

Is never, never saddled with his baby- 
hood’s defect, 15 

But earns from worthy men considera- 

tion and respect. 


‘<So one who never revelled in discred- 
itable tricks 

Until he reached the comfortable age 
of thirty-six, 

May then for half an hour perpetrate 
a deed of shame, 

Without incurring permanent disgrace, 
or even blame. 20 


‘‘That babies don’t commit such crimes 
as forgery is true, 

But little sins develop, if you leave ’em 
to accrue; 


And he who shuns all vices as sueces- 
sive seasons roll, 

Should reap at length the benefit of so 
much self-control. 


‘“The common sin of babyhood—object- 
ing to be drest— 25 

If you leave it to accumulate at com- 
pound interest, 

For anything you know, may repre- 
sent, if you’re alive, 

A burglary or murder at the age of 
thirty-five. 


‘Still I wouldn’t take advantage of 
this fact, but be content 

With some pardonable folly—it’s a 
mere experiment. 30 

The greater the temptation to go 
wrong, the less the sin; 

So with something that’s particularly 
tempting I’ll begin. 


‘*T would not steal a penny, for my in- 
come’s very fair— 

I do not want a penny—l have pennies 
and to spare— 

And if I stole a penny from a money- 
bag or till, 35 

The sin would be enormous—the temp- 
tation being nal. 


‘‘But if I broke asunder all such petti- 
fogging bounds, 

And forged a party’s will for (say) 
Five Hundred Thousand Pounds, 

With such an irresistible temptation to 


a haul, 
Of course the sin must be infinitesim- 
ally small. 40 


‘“There’s Wilson who is dying—he has 
wealth from stock and rent— 

If I divert his riches from their natural 
descent, 

I’m placed in a position to indulge each 
little whim.’’ 

So he diverted them—and they, in 
turn, diverted him. 


Unfortunately, though, by some unpar- 
donable flaw, 45 

Temptation isn’t recognized by Brit- 
ain’s Common Law; 
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Men found him out by some peculiarity 
of touch, 

And Wilham got a ‘‘lifer,’’ which an- 
noyed him very much. 


For, ah! he never reconciled himself to 
life in gaol, 

He fretted and he pined, and grew dis- 
pirited and pale; 50 

He was numbered like a cabman, too, 
which told upon him so 

That his spirits, once so buoyant, grew 
uncomfortably low. 


And sympathetic gaolers would re- 
mark, “‘It’s very true, 

He ain’t been brought up common, like 
the likes of me and you.’’ 

So they took him into hospital, and 
gave him mutton chops, 55 

And chocolate, and arrowroot, and 
buns, and malt, and hops. 


Kind clergymen, besides, grew inter- 
ested in his fate, 

Affected by the details of his pitiable 
state. 

They waited on the Secretary, some- 
where in Whitehall, 


Who said he would receive them any 


day they liked to eall. 60 


‘Consider, sir, the hardship of this in- 
teresting case: 

A prison life brings with it something 
very like disgrace; : 

It’s telling on young William, who’s 
reduced to skin and bone— 

Remember he’s a gentleman, with 
money of his own. 


‘“He had an ample income, and of 
course he stands in need 65 

Of sherry with his dinner, and his eus- 
tomary. weed ; 

No delicacies now can pass his gentle- 
manly lps— 

He misses his sea-bathing, and his con- 
tinental trips. 


‘‘He says the other prisoners are com- 
monplace and rude; 

He says he cannot relish uncongenial 
prison food. . 70 
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When quite a boy they taught him to 
distinguish Good from Bad, 

And other educational advantages he’s 
had. 


‘‘A burglar, or garroter, or, indeed, a 
common thief 
Is very glad to batten on potatoes and 


on beef, | 
Or anything, in short, that prison 
kitchens can afford, — 75 


A eut above the diet in a common work- 
house ward. 


‘““But beef and mutton-broth don’t 
seem to suit our William’s whim, 

A boon to other prisoners—a punish- 
ment to him. 

It never was intended that the dis- 
cipline of gaol 

Should dash a convict’s spirits, sir, or 
make him thin or pale,’’ 80 


‘‘Good. Gracious Me!’’ that sympa- 
thetic Secretary cried, 

‘*Suppose in prison fetters Mister Wil- 
liam should have died! 

Dear me, of course! Imprisonment 
for Life his sentence saith : 

I’m very glad you mentioned it—it 
might have been for Death! 


“‘Release him with a ticket—he’ll be 
be better then, no doubt, 85 

And tell him I apologize.’’ So Mister 
William’s out. 

I hope he will be careful in his manu- 
scripts, I’m sure, 

And not begin experimentalising any 
more. 


EDWARD LEAR 


THE DONG WITH A LUMINOUS 
NOSE 


When awful darkness and silence reign 

Over the great Gromboolian plain, 
Through the long, long wintry 
) nights ; 

When the angry breakers roar 

As they beat on the rocky shore; 5 
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When storm-clouds brood on the 
towering heights 
Of the hills of the Chankly Bore, — 


Then, through the vast and gloomy 
dark 
There moves what seems. a fiery 
spark,— 
A lonely spark with silvery rays 10 
Piercing the coal-black night,— 
A Meteor strange and bright: 
Hither and thither the vision strays, 
A single lurid light. 


Slowly it wanders, pauses, creeps,— 15 
Anon it sparkles, flashes and leaps; 
And ever as onward it gleaming 
20€S 
A light on the Bong-tree stems it 
throws. 
And those who watch at that midnight 
. hour 
From Hall or Terrace or lofty Tower, 20 
Cry, as the wild light passes along,— 
‘“‘The Dong! The Dong! 
The wandering Dong through the 
forest goes!’’ 
“The Dong! The Dong! 
The Dong with a luminous nose !’’ | 25 


Long years ago 
The Dong was happy and gay, 

Till he fell in love with a Jumbly girl 
Who came to those shores one day. 
For the Jumblies came in a sieve, they 

did,— 30 
Landing at eve near the Zemmery Fidd 
| Where the Oblong Oysters grow. 
And the rocks are smooth and grey. 
And all the woods and the valleys 


rang 
With the Chorus they daily and 
nightly sang,— 35 


‘‘War and few, far and few, 
Are the lands where the 
Jumblies live ; 
Their heads are green and their 
hands are blue 
And they went to sea in a 
sieve.”’ 


Happily, happily passed those days! 40 


While the cheerful Jumblies staid ; 
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They danced in circlets all night 
long, 
To the plaintive pipe of the lively 
Dong, 
In moonlight, shine or shade. 44 
For day and night he was always there ~ 
By the side of the Jumbly girl so fair, 
With her sky-blue hands and her sea- 
green hair, 

Till the morning came of that hateful 
day 

When the Jumblies sailed in their sieve 


away, 
And the Dong was left on the cruel 
shore, 50 
Gazing, gazing forevermore,— 
Ever keeping his weary eyes on 
That pea-green sail on the far hori- 
zon,— 
Singing the Jumbly chorus still 
As he sate all day on the grassy hill,— 
‘““Far and few, far and few, 55 
Are the lands where the 
Jumblies live; 
Their heads are green and their 
hands are blue, 
And they went to sea in a 
Sieve.’’ 


But when the sun was low in the west, 
The Dong arose and said ;— 60 
‘“What little sense I once possessed, 
Has quite gone out of my head!’’ 
And since that day he wanders still 
By lake and forest, marsh and hill, 
Singing, ‘‘Oh, somewhere, in valley or 
| plain, 65 
Might I find my Jumbly girl again! 
Forever [’ll seek by lake and shore 
Till I find my Jumbly girl once more!’’ 


Playing a pipe with silvery squeaks 
Since then his Jumbly girl he seeks; 
And because by night he could not 


see 
He gathered the bark of the Twangum 
tree 72 
On the flowery plain that grows. 
And he wove him a wondrous Nose,— 
A Nose as strange as a Nose could 
be! 
Of vast proportions and painted red, 
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And tied with cords to the back of his 
head. 
In a_ hollow, rounded space _ it 
ended, 
- With a luminous Lamp within sus- 
pended, 
All fenced about 80 


With a bandage stout 
To prevent the wind from blowing 
it out; 
And with holes all round to send the 
light cb-ost 
In gleaming rays on the dismal night. 


And now each night and all night 
long, | 

Over those plains still roams the Dong ; 

And above the wail of the Chimp and 


Snipe 
You may hear the squeak of his plain- 
tive pipe, 38 


While ever he seeks, but seeks in vain 
To meet with his Jumbly girl again; 
Lonely and wild, all night he goes, 
The Dong with the luminous Nose! 
And all who watch at the midnight 
hour 
From Hall or Terrace or lofty Tower, 94 
Cry, as they trace the Meteor bright, 
Moving along through the dreary 
night,— “ 
‘*This is the hour when forth he goes, 
The Dong with the luminous Nose! 
Yonder over the plain he goes, 
He goes! 100 
He goes,— 
The Dong with the luminous Nose!’’ 


t ANONYMOUS 


WORDSWORTHIAN REMINIS- 
CENCE 


I walked and came upon a picket fence, 

And every picket went straight up and 
down, 

And all at even intervals were placed, 

All painted green, all pointed at the 
top, 

And every one inextricably nailed ‘5 

Unto two several cross-beams, which 
did go, 

Not as the pickets, but quite otherwise, 

And they two crossed, but back of all 
were posts. 


O beauteous picket fence, can I not 


draw 
Instruction from thee? Yea, for thou 
dost teach 10 


That even as the pickets are made fast © 

To that which seems all at cross pur- 
poses, : . 

So are our human lives, to the Divine, 

But, oh! not purposeless, for even as 


they 
Do keep stray cows from trespass, we, 
no doubt, 15 


Together guard some plan of Deity. 

Thus did I moralise. And from the 
beams 

And pickets drew a lesson to myself,— 

But where the posts came in, I could 
not tell. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH PROSODY 


The impression which a poem makes upon us is not due to the meaning 
of the words alone. A great deal is due also to the sound. The elements which 
must be distinguished for a proper appreciation of the nature of sound are the 
melody or tonality of the words which enter into a poem and their rhythm or 
movement. 


MELODY 


Poetry depends for its effect in a considerable degree on verbal melody. 
The sounds which constitute human speech have particular qualities, and the 
poet half instinctively and half deliberately uses words whose sounds have a 
quality which contributes to the expression of his thought and feeling. It 
will be convenient, therefore, for the appreciation of this aspect of poetry to 
notice what are some of the more evident distinctions in the properties of 
individual sounds. 

Consonantal Sounds. One way of dividing consonants is into voiced and 
voiceless. The former class, which includes b, d, g, (as in go), v, m, l, n, r, is 
pronounced with vibration of the vocal chords and therefore has a greater 
resonance than consonants like p, ¢t, k, f, which are pronounced. without such 
vibration. Notice the effect of pure sound in these lines from Paradise Lost, 


** Jousted in Aspramont, or Montalban, 
Damascus, or Morocco, or Trebizond; 
Or whom Biserta sent from Afric shore 
When Charlemagne with all his peerage fell 
By Fontarabbia.’’ 


Some consonants have to be pronounced with a single impulse of the breath 
and hence are called explosives or stops—p, b, k, g, t, d. In the case of others 
the sound can be maintained at wiil, and these are called continuous sounds or 
‘spirants. They include the hissing or sibilant consonants, s, th, f, v, and the 
liquids, J, m, n, v. Observe the value of sibilants and explosives in reinforcing 
by the suggestion of sound the sense of the following lines in Kubla Khan: 


‘‘And from this chasm with ceaseless turmoil seething, 
As if this earth in fast thick pants were breathing, 
A mighty fountain momently was forced ; 
Amid whose swift half-intermitted burst 
Hugh fragments vaulted like rebounding hail, 
Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher’s flail.’’ 


Explosive consonants serve to retard the movement, to create an impression of 
difficulty. A large predominance of liquid sounds creates an effect of musical 
fluency and sweetness, as in the often quoted lines of Tennyson, 


‘““T™he moan of doves in immemorial elms 
And murmuring of innumerable bees,’’ 


or in Wordsworth’s 


‘‘Murmuring from Glaramara’s inmost eaves.’’ 
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A combination of sibilants and liquids has been made by Keats to evoke the 
flavor of sensuous delight, 


‘‘With jellies soother than the creamy curd, 
And lucent syrops tinct with cinnamon, 
Manna and dates, in argosy transferred 
From Fez, and spicéd dainties, every one, 
From silken Samareand to cedared Lebanon.’’ 


Vowel Sounds. Vowels vary (1) in being long or short and (2) open or 
closed. The long vowels are those that appear in father, mate, meet, loose, call, 
surf; to these should be added the diphthongs in words like might, house, roll, 
bowl, pew. The short vowels are found in hat, get, hit, doll, pull, pun. Open 
vowels are pronounced with a greater relaxation in the organs of speech, as 
in father, all, doll, hat, pun; in articulating closed vowels there is a feeling of 
greater tensity, as in soul, loose, meet, hit, pull. There is also a difference of 
pitch in the various vowels and diphthongs, conditioned by the difference in the 
size of the resonance-chamber which is formed in the mouth during their pro- 
nunciation. The vowel in hit has the highest pitch, and the gradation downward 
to the lowest is represented by the vowels in get, hat, meet, mate, might, pew 
father, boil, pwn, pull, house roll, loose, all. 

The vowels of higher pitch have a brighter tone than the others and go with 
the expression of a livelier mood. While it is not possible to formulate rules 
about a matter that is so subtle and elusive as the emotional quality of vowel 
sounds, a comparison of passages from L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso will suggest 
their power. Note in the first quotation the predominance of the hit, get, might 
vowels, and the greater relative frequency in the second of the oh, 00, and ah 
sounds, 


‘‘Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest, and youthful jollity, 
Quips and cranks and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks and wreathed smiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 
And love to live in dimples sleek ; 
Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his sides. 
Come, and trip it as you go, 
On the light fantastic toe; 
And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty ; 
And if I give thee honor due, 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 
To live with her, and live with thee, 
In unreprovéd pleasure free.’’ 


‘*Come, pensive Nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, steadfast, and demure, 
All in a robe of darkest grain, 
Flowing with majestic train, 
And sable stole of cypress lawn 
Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 
Come, but keep thy wonted state, 
With even step, and musing gait, 
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And looks, commereing with the skies, 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes: 
There, held in holy passion still, 

Forget thyself to marble, till 

With a sad leaden downward east 
Thou fix them on the earth as fast.”’ 


Long and open vowels, in general, will be associated with effects of greater 
solemnity and stateliness, while short and closed ones will be less distinguished 
or even produce an effect of dullness. The long vowels in the following lines 
from Keats’s Hyperion are obviously expressive, 


‘“Those green-robed senators of mighty woods, 
Tall oaks, branech-charméd by the earnest stars.’’ 


The first three lines in the following passage from Wordsworth’s Solitary 
Reaper, it will be noticed, contain a number of long and open vowels, while the 
remaining four have hardly any, and the resulting difference in sound is in 
keeping with the change in the idea: 


**Perhaps her plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
\ And battles long ago. 
Or is it some more humble lay, 
Familiar matter of to-day ? 
Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be again?’’ 


Onomatopea. The passages quoted above will suffice to call attention to a 
feature of poetic style which is seldom calculated, or perhaps even conscious, 
but springs from the poet’s natural fineness of ear. It may, however, be 
deliberate, and it is certainly conscious, in some instances. Language has many 
words which by their sound alone convey a meaning—words like swish, crackle, 
boom, flop, clangor, flounder, flutter, and the like. When it comes to groups of 
words, the opportunities are increased for producing sequences of suggestive 
sounds. This effect, in which the sound is said to imitate the sense, is called 
onomatopca. Some obvious examples of it are, 


‘‘Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw.’’ 
‘“‘The elephant to make them sport wreathed his lithe proboscis.’’ 
‘‘Five miles meandering with a mazy motion.”’ 


Agreement of Sound. English poetry is characterized by a free employ- 
ment of the device of agreement or identity of sounds in certain positions. 
This agreement may take three forms—alliteration, assonance, and rhyme. 
Sometimes all three forms are called rhyme and distinguished as initial rhyme, 
middle-rhyme, and end-rhyme. 

Alliteration. Alliteration is the repetition of the initial consonant in two 
or more words of a line. The use of alliteration goes back to the earliest English 
poetry, where it appears as a feature of the organic structure of the verse. The 
first stressed syllable in the second half-line had to begin with the same sound 
as a stressed syllable in the first half-line, all vowels being permitted to alliterate 
with one another. The medieval romance of Gawain and the Green Knight was 
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composed on this principle. In modern poetry this device is common but 
incidental, contributing to the melody of the verse but having no relation to the 
structure : . 
‘‘Tisp of leaves and ripple of rain.”’ 


‘‘Now in glimmer and now in gloom.’’ 


Assonance. Assonance bears a close resemblance to what we commonly mean 
by rhyme, being an agreement between the vowel-sounds of accented syllables 
of which the final consonants are different, as in let—men. It is sometimes 
employed by English poets as a substitute for end-rhyme, 


‘*Cheerful, with friends, we set forth— 
Then, on the height, comes the storm. 
Thunder crashes from rock . 
To rock, the cataracts reply, 

Lightning dazzles our eyes.’’ 


But a more important use of assonance is in the repetition of a vowel-sound 
within a line or sequence of lines. Keats employs it in the ode To a Nightingale 
to suggest the sense of monotony, 


‘‘The weariness, the fever, and the fret 
Here where men sit and hear each other groan.’’ 


Other examples of assonance are 


‘““Hrom the seas and the streams.”’ 


‘‘T arise from dreams of thee 
In the first sweet sleep of night.’’ 


‘*Forlorn, the very word is like a knell 
To toll me back from thee to my sole self.’’ 


A subtle illustration of it appears in a stanza of Childe Harold in which the 
oh sound -recurs insistently : 


‘‘O Rome, my country! city of the soul! 
The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 
Lone mother of dead empires! and control 
In their shut breasts their petty misery. 
What are our woes and sufferance? Come and see 
The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 
O’er steps of broken thrones and temples, Ye! 
Whose agonies are evils of a day— 
A world is at our feet as fragile as our clay.’’ 


Rhyme. When the last accented vowels, and all that follows them, are alike 
in two words, we have end-rhyme, but the consonants immediately preceding the 
accented vowel must not be the same. Compose and disclose constitute a rhyme, 
but not compose and repose. Rhymes of one syllable (told—cold) are called 
masculine ; those of two syllables (tarry—marry) are double or feminine. There 
are also triple rhymes (tenderly—slenderly),; and even quadruple rhymes 
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(litigated—mitigated), though these are generally used with playful and humor- 
ous design. Rhyme may occur between a syllable at the end of a line and one 
seniea just before the middle pause within a line. This is called internal 
rhyme: 

‘I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers.’’ 


The function of rhyme in poetry is not merely to afford the pleasure of 
harmonizing sounds but to serve as a means of binding together a number of 
verses into a larger structural unit, the stanza, 


RHYTHM 


Rhythm is produced by regularity in the recurrence of certain character- 
istics of sound such as length or accent. It answers to a natural demand of the 
human mind. Whatever the ear hears it tends to break up into rhythmical 
intervals. The even ticking of the clock or the throbbing of the pulse is 
perceived by the ear as an alternation of lighter and stronger beats. The 
regular step of the soldier is translated by him into ‘‘léft-right,’’ as if there 
were a stronger pressure on one foot than on the other, but he can change his 
accompaniment to ‘‘right-left’’ without modifying his step in any way. It is 
simply proof that a series of uniform movements inevitably tends to fall into 
certain regular groupings in obedience to a demand of the human mind for order. 

Metre. Owing to this principle, it will be understood that every succession 
of spoken words will fall into some kind of rhythmic order. In every-day 
speech or in prose composition no rhythmic unit is carried on long enough to 

give rise to a definite pattern. A given alternation of syllables has to be 
- repeated a number of times before the mind becomes aware of the order by which 
it is governed. If’ it is interrupted before the mind becomes so aware, and 
replaced by a different sequence, the movement remains in the region of prose. 
But once the mind becomes alive to regularity, it looks forward to the con- 
tinuation of the same rhythm, and this sustained repetition of a recognizable 
rhythmic unit is called metre or measure. The pleasure of metrical language 
arises in large part from the satisfaction of the expectation which is set up at 
the beginning of a poem. The factors which determine the rhythm of spoken 
words ate the quantity or length of the syllables, and their accent. 

Quantity. The length of syllables is of great importance in Greek and 
Latin poetry. These languages distinguish clearly between long and _ short 
vowels, a long vowel being considered as exactly equivalent to two short ones 
and all syllables being treated as long if the vowel is followed by two con- 
sonarts. Their rhythm, then, is based on the regular arrangement of definite 
units of time. Each measure of verse is supposed to be of the same duration, 
regardless of the number of syllables that enter into it. Some students have 
tried to apply this principle to the measurement of English. verse, but it is 
clearly inapplicable, for the simple reason that our language recognizes no 
such exact relationship between long and short vowels as exists in the classical 
languages. Moreover, the description of our vowels according to quantity is 
very loose and inaccurate. We speak of the vowels in hate and heat and bite 
as being long, but they do not call for appreciably more time than hat and let 
and bit, in which the vowels are considered short. A certain amount of 
sionificance does, however, belong to length of vowels and syllables in English 
poetry, in that it often coincides with accent and is one of the means by which 
weight is given to the prominent syllables in a line; but it is never the charac- 
teristic feature of English rhythm. 
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Accent... Stress, or the degree of forée with which a syllable is pronounced, 
and pitch, or the musical tone of vowels, together make up accent. Accent is a 
vital factor in the pronunciation of English words,and sentences and 1s the 
factor that chiefly determines the rhythm of our verse. Some theorists would 
go so far as to maintain that it is the only factor in the rhythm of English 
verse, that the character of a line of English poetry depends exclusively upon 
the number of its accented syllables, but this view is almost as unsatisfactory 
as the one which makes quantity the sole standard. There is an unmistakable 
tendency in English poetry to equalize approximately the time which it takes 
to pronounce the successive units of a measure. This is easily seen when we 
accelerate the movement of a foot in which there are extra syllables and linger 
or patse when the nuniber of syllables is less than normal. It should be 
observed that there is more than one degree of stress in speech. A simple 
division of syllables into accented and unaeccented will not serve to explain the 
facts of English verse. The ear may be able to distinguish three or four 
degrees and a mechanical apparatus will detect an indefinite number of grada- 
tions. The consideration of importance, however, is not the precise amount of 
force with which a syllable is pronounced but the degree of force which it has 
by comparison with the neighboring syllables,—what is called its relative accent. 
In the word enthusiastic the strongest stress is on the fourth syllable but the 
second syllable is more strongly stressed than the first and third and may 
therefore carry the accent in a metrical foot. Similarly, the words that are 
weakly stressed in a sentence may receive the metrical accent when they occur 
between syllables that are still weaker, as in this line: 


‘Into | the mid 


dle of | the plank.”’ 


The problem, then, before the writer of English verse, who is dealing with 
a language in which words have accents on definite syllables, is to make these 
accents fall into the place required by the rhythm of the verse. Where the 
beat of the verse is very pronounced, we sometimes find the natural accent 
wrenched to conform to the rhythmic pattern. In such lines as the following 
metre triumphs over normal stress: 


‘‘Kiss | me, love, | for whé | knowéth 
What | thing com|eth af|ter déath.”’ 


“Of Jilly stre|ly shall | you tire.’’ 


To accent these lines as we would in prose would be to destroy their rhythm 
completely. But a great deal of English verse is so constructed as to allow 
frequent departures from the typical form. This is particularly true of blank 
verse which is given variety and richness of rhythm by the substitution of one 
kind of foot for another and by the shifting of the important stresses to different 
positions in the line. The scansion of verse is intended to represent the actual 
way in which a line is read, not only to indicate the prevailing metrical pattern, 
but to bring out the modulations by which the poet has diversified the cadence 
of his measure. 


THE FOOT 


The smallest unit in the measurement of English poetry is the foot, a group 
of two or more syllables characterized by the presence of accent. A number of. 
these feet combine to form the larger unit which is called a line or verse. 
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Feet may be elassified in various ways: (1) According to the number of 
syllables in each. Feet of two syllables are called dissyllabic, those of three, 
trissyllabic. This distinction gives rise to the expressions duple and triple 
rhythm, which refer to the movement of a poem according to the prevailing 
length of foot. (2) According to the position of the accent in the foot. When 
the accented syllable follows the unaccented we have a rising rhythm, when 
the accented syllable comes first we have a falling rhythm. It is possible also 
to have something like equality in the syllables of a foot, which produces a level 
rhythm. These two modes of classification would be enough for the description 
of practically all English feet. If we spoke of a rising dissyllabie or a falling 
trissyllabic foot, we should convey nearly all the information that was required 
concerning its composition. 

But there is still a third way of describing feet, borrowed from the versi- 
fication of the ancients, which has become firmly established in English through 
long use. These names are in reality more convenient to handle, but one must 
take care to note that they do not mean the same thing m connection with 
English poetry as they do in Latin and Greek. In Latin and Greek they 
designate the number of long and short syllables in a foot and their relative 
position; in English they indicate the number of syllables and the position of 
the accent. For convenience in representing the composition of a foot we may 
adopt certain signs, using (—) to denote any syllable and (+) to denote an 
accented one. . 

The principal feet according to the classical terminology are the following: 


The zambus, or amb, (— +), consisting of an unaccented syllable followed 
by an accented one. 

The trochee (“4 —), consisting of an accented syllable followed by an 
unaccented. 

The anapest ae — ), two unaccented syllables followed by one accented, 

The dactyl (_ — —); an accented syllable followed by two unaccented. 

Of less frequent occurrence is the foot containing two accented syllables, 
called a spondee (+ -4), or two unaccented, called a pyrrhic (— —)., Some- 
times it is even convenient to use the term amphibr ach (—-— —) for a foot of 
three syllables with the accent.on the second and tribrach (— — —) for a group 


of three unaccented syllables. These do not occur as prevailing feet but appear 
as variations from the typical movement set by the more common feet. 


THE VERSE 


~ Metrical Variation. The metre is determined by tne recurrence of a given 
foot in a line or verse of poetry. In accordance with the number of feet it 
contains, a line is called monometer, dimeter, trimeter, tetrameter, pentameter, 
hexameter, heptameter, octometer. Thus if a line is made up of three iambuses 
it is described as iambic trimeter, i/ of four trochees, it is called trochaic 
tetrameter. But speaking generally, these descriptions only indicate the pre- 
vailing foot. The beauty of the rhythm of English poetry, as has already 
been remarked, depends on the freedom with which one foot may be substituted 
for another, and on sundry other devices for introducing variation and pre- 
venting the movement of the verse from becoming monotonously mechanical or 
sing-song. The important thing is that there should be set up in the reader’s 
mind a rhythmic pattern and that the variation should never be so violent as 
to destroy that pattern. The poet’s own ear must determine the amount of 
variation which he may allow himself. In the hands of a skilful poet the de- 
partures from the normal metre are not random but correspond to some 
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shading in the thought and emotion. In order to bring into relief the important 
idea of the line, Milton often uses a spondaic foot (two accented syllables) 
instead of the regular iambic; then, as if to compensate for the unusual weight 
of the spondee, there follows a foot of two unaccentedl syllables, or pyrrhie, 


Z Be Ot 1p) eli piaeilpzoned. slr 
‘‘Brought death | into | the world | and all | our woe.’’ 


The increasing or reducing of accents in a foot is one form of variation. 
Another is the increasing or reducing of the number of syllables. Thus we 
find anapests occurring in iambic lines and dactyls in trochaic, or the reverse. 
An example of an iambic line with a substituted anapest is, 


ce ee a eae ee ae Se Soe. Pes — we 
‘A roun|del is wrought | as a ring | or a star-|bright sphere.”’ 


We sometimes find iambus and anapest mingling in a manner to produce a 
characteristic rhythm, the iambic-anapestie, 


/ / 
‘“When the,lamp | is shattler(ed_ 
The light |, in the dust | lies dead 
When thg cloud | is scatt|er{ed 
The rain|bow’s glo|ry is shed.’’ 


A very common kind of substitution is that of trochee for iambus and 
dactyl for anapest, or the reverse. This amounts only to a shifting of the 
accent in certain feet of the line. The use of a trochee in place of an iambus is 
specially frequent at the beginning of a line, 


BI Sel inl al a SB a RR ie! RN a Ue 
‘*Satan | exalt|ed sat, | by mer|it raised.’’ 
An iambic substitution for a trochee is not nearly so frequent, but it occurs in 
the following passage, 


POSES SPY A NR 8H al ae 
““Sweeter | ,than_those | dainty | pies, 
Of venjison. | O genlerous food!’’ 


In one of Swinburne’s choruses in Atalanta in Calydon, written in a prevail- 
-Ing rising rhythm, we find lines in which four kinds of feet can be recognized, 


pS a ion af ~f& pe ae Spa NS 
‘Over the | splendor | and speed | of thy feet.’’ 


Another way in which the normal rhythmic pattern may be varied is by the 
omission, sometimes called truncation, or the addition of a syllable either at the 
beginning or end of a line, or where there is a marked rhetorical pause in the 
middle of a line. The omission of an unstressed syllable at the beginning of a 
line is of course possible orily in iambic or anapestic verse. It is a regular 
feature in the versification of Milton’s Z’Allegro and Il Penseroso; 


‘Sport | that wrink|led Care | derides.’’ 
““Come | and trip | it as | you go.”’ 


The omission of a syllable at the end of a line is possible only in trochaic and 


dactylic verse. Lines that are thus lacking in the final syllable are called 
catalectic: 
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Bee fee eitek mn? Mechta tarng whieh Give ex2orite tet oes fete 
‘‘Never | since the | sands of | ages | through the | glass of | history | ran,’’ 


The addition of a light syllable, occurring at the beginning of either an 
sambic or trochaic line is called anacrusis. In the case of an iambic line such 
an extra syllable is equiyaret to ie substitution of an anapest, 


wee eS Deke es 
“Forthwith, | ihis,frame | of mine | was wrenched 
With a woe|ful algony.”’ 


In trochaic lines it dies a more distinctive turn to nS metre, 


Bales, and | _/¢ vaciden oly Visto |r}es 
Of heaven | and its | myster | ies, 


At the end of a verse a light syllable is very frequently added in the iambic 
and anapestic metres, especially in dramatic blank verse. Such an extra 
syllable is called a feminine ending. The first four lines in Hamlet’s soliloquy 
all have feminine en es! 


v, 
“Ty be | or not | tp be that % | Te,gucs fon, y 
Whether | ot | no ler n | the mind | ¢ suf (fer 


. The slings | and elo of Lo 22 ae or (tune 
Or to | take arms | against | a sea | of troub(les.”’ 


This free treatment of the beginning and end of a line often makes it 
difficult to say how the metre should be interpreted. To take for an illustration 
Browning’s A Toccata of Galuppi’s, 


‘‘Did young people take their pleasure when the sea was warm in May? 
Balls and masks begun at midnight, burning ever to mid-day.”’ 


These lines might be considered either as trochaic with the last syllable omitted, 
or iambic with the first syllable omitted. As far as the manner of reading the 
lines is concerned it makes no difference. Generally, however, the first part of 
the line may be regarded as supplying the key to its measurement. 

The Pause. The treatment of the pauses is still another way by which variety 
is imparted to the movement of the line. There are two kinds of pauses,— 
metrical and phrasal. A metrical pause is one which takes the place of a 
missing syllable, as in . 


“Break, | abyeak, [break 
“On thy thy cold | gray stones, | O sea = Li 


A phrasal pause is one that corresponds to some natural division of the thought 
as it falls into phrases. Any line having as many as five feet will tend to have 
a break somewhere, generally after the second or third foot, or in the middle of 
the third. Sucha breaking of the verse is called a caesur a—masculine caesura if 
it comes after an accented syllable, feminine if after an unaccented. The 
eaesura, however, may occur almost anywhere in a line, or it may even be 
absent. The opening lines of Paradise Lost offer a good illustration of freedom 
in the use of the caesura. 

Corresponding to the caesura, which occurs in the middle of a line, is the 
rhythmic pause at the end of a line. If this rhythmic pause coincides with the 
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rhetorical pause, that is, with a break in the phrasing of the thought, the line 
is called end-stopped. But if the rhetorical phrase runs over into the follow- 
ing line, the line is called rwn-on, and the name enjambement is given to the 
process of thus running lines together: 


PCSEL AB 1O go aiiecierons £8469. Dye 
‘With, hijdeous rujin gnd_| combusjtion, || down 
To bot|tomless | perdiltion.’’ || 


PRINCIPAL KINDS OF LINE IN ENGLISH POETRY 


Octosyllabics. The principal types of line in English verse are those com- 
posed in the rising rhythm, the iambic line being much the commonest. In point 
of length the predominating lines are those with four and five accents. The 
four-stress iambic, also called the octosyllabie line, has a natural and rapid 
movement which makes it very suitable for use in flowing narrative, as may be 
seen in Seott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel and The Lady of the Lake. Because of 
its shortness, it does not, in the hands of most poets, lend itself to a great deal 
of modulation, but Coleridge in Christabel has evoked by its means some of the 
most delicate harmonies in English verse, using variations very freely. Rhyme 
is always employed in connection with this measure. : 

The most frequently met with of all English measures is the iambic pen- 
tameter. Its two most important appearances are in the rhymed or heroic 
couplet and in blank verse. 

Heroic Couplet. The heroic couplet is familiar in English poetry from 
Chaucer’s time onwards. Aside from their being rhymed, the lines of a heroic 
couplet have other characteristics that distinguish them from the iambic pen- 
tameter line as it is used in blank verse. Particularly in the time of Dryden 
and Pope, when it was most widely employed both for narrative and other 
purposes, it developed a regularity, a precision, a pointed quality which 
made it an admirable vehicle for argument, for wit, and for epigram. By 
comparison with the blank verse line it maintains a greater uniformity in the 
number and stressing of its syllables, and is much more regular in introducing 
a pause in the middle and at the end of each line. The student may turn for 
illustrations to any passage of Pope or Dryden in this volume. Some poets of 
the early nineteenth century revolted against such finish and regularity and 
‘wrote heroic couplets on a freer plan with frequent run-on lines and greater 
variety in the internal pause. Keats’s Endymion is a good example of the 
looser kind of heroic couplet. , | 

Blank Verse. Blank verse is iambic pentameter without rhyme. This is 
peculiarly the metrical form for epic and drama; it is the vehicle of the most 
solemn poetry in the English language. Superficially it might present itself 
as the easiest of all metrical forms, since the iambic is the most natural of 
rhythms in our speech and the absence of rhyme seems to remove the last bar 
to the freedom of the poet. But this apparent freedom is only a snare to the 
uninstructed, for if blank verse is written merely as a succession: of iambic 
feet cut up into blocks of five, it becomes a very burdensome and stupid 
movement. Blank verse, in reality, makes unusual demands on the art of the 
poet. It must obtain its effects by constantly varying its cadence through 
shifting the stresses and the position of the caesura. It moves with a larger 
sweep than other English measures, using the run-on line freely, and forms 
itself into massive units. Furthermore, it has to rely on a certain superior 
dignity and weight in the sound of the words which it employs in order to 
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make up for the lack of those features which give sonority to other forms of 
versification. All of these characteristics may be observed in the metre of 
Paradise Lost which, by general consent, is the most superb blank verse in the 
English language. In drama, blank verse displays its great flexibility, revealing 
its suitableness to the tone of familiar conversation as well as to the expression 
of elevated ideas and poetic moods. “Externally, dramatic blank verse is dis- 
tinguished by the frequent use of feminine endings. 

Alexandrines and Septenaries. An iambic line of six feet is called an 
alexandrine. It is not often used as the basic metre of a poem but is best 
known as forming the ninth line of the Spenserian stanza. It is also sometimes 
combined by Dryden with one of his heroic couplets which thus becomes a 
triplet. An iambic line of seven feet, or septenary, is also uncommon. It is the 
metre in which Chapman translated Homer. A very similar effect is to be found 
in the stanza of the popular ballads, in which the alternating four and three 
stress lines may be regarded as equivalent to septenaries, 


‘*Half owre, | half owre | to Alberdour, || 
It’s fif|tie faj|dom deip, 
And thair | lies guid | Sir Pat|rick Spence, || 
Wi’ the Scots | lords at | his feit.’’ 


Anapestic Metres. ‘Anapestic lines are marked by their rapid and spirited 
movement.. They appear much oftener in the poetry of the nineteenth century 
than in earlier periods and are particularly conspicuous among the metres of 
Swinburne, who varies them skilfully with iambics. The most usual lengths 
are three and four feet. Browning has anapestic lines of a single foot in Love 
Among the Ruins and of two feet in Prospice. Swinburne’s chorus ‘‘ We have 
seen thee, O Love, thou art fair’’ is composed mainly in anapestie lines of 
three feet, 

‘es a flower | of fhe spping|time of eon 
s a flower | of the spring|time of corn, 
A flower | of the fait | of the a 


Anapestic tetrameter is illustrated in Byron’s The Destruction of Sennacherib, 
and pentameter in Browning’s Saul. Some of the stanzas of Swinburne’s 
Armada are written in anapestic lines of seven feet, 


rota lr ASHER Y wes) | ae rs ie az 1. SE ATR LER 
‘tAt her feet | were the,heads | of her foes | bowed down || and the 
“strengths,| of the storm | of them stayed ey __ az) by PA 
And the hgarts | that were touched | not, with mer|ey, || with terjror 
were touched | and amazed | and aftrayed.”’ 


Trochaic Metres. The falling rhythms, trochaic and dactylic, are much more 
restricted in their use than the rising. The commonest form of the trochaic 
metre is the four-stress line. Such are many of the lines in L’Allegro and Il 
Penseroso, where they alternate with four-stress iambics and might conceivably 
be treated as iambic lines with initial truncation; yet the effect of such lines as 


wii Bd med odes Sith y'T 2 aA 
‘“Towered | cities | please us | then,’’ 
is unmistakably one of falling rhythm. This is also the metre of a number of 


Keats’s lyries such as Lines on the Mermaid Tavern. <A trochaic line of three 
feet is employed by Shelley in The Skylark, and one of five feet in Browning’s 
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One Word More, while a much longer line, extending to eight feet, is that of 
Browning’s A Toccata of Galuppi’s and Tennyson’s Locksley Hall. 

Dactylic Metres. The dactylie metre is less frequent than any of those already 
described. Dactylie lines of two fect are illustrated in Browning’s A Gram- 
marian’s Funeral and Hood’s Bridge of Sighs; Browning’s The Lost Leader is 
composed in lines of four dactyls. But the most familiar dactylic meter is the 
hexameter, or line of six feet. This is based on the measure of the ancient epics, 
the Iliad and the Aeneid, with which English poets have repeatedly tried to 
enrich their forms, though hardly ever with complete success. The reason is 
the same as that which accounts for the virtual failure of all attempts to 
imitate classical rhythms—the essential difference in the prosodic elements of 
the languages. In Greek and Latin hexameters the length-equivalence of the 
feet is strictly maintained, so that when two syllables are used in a foot instead 
ofthe normal three they both have to be long. While this is theoretically pos- 
sible in English, in practice the dissyllabice substitutions have tended to be too 
weak and destroyed the character of the rhythm. The best known poems in 
English hexameters are Longfellow’s Evangeline and Clough’s Bothie of Tober- 
na Vuolich. 


THE STANZA 


The stanza is a group of lines of like rhythmical character forming a 
rhetorical unit and held together by rhyme. It corresponds to a paragraph in 
prose, but the stanzas of a poem are in most cases, except in irregular odes, uni- 
form in respect to the number and length of the lines and the arrangement of the 
rhymes. It should be noticed that not all rhyming groups of lines are regarded 
as stanzas. In the heroic couplet, even as it appears in the poems of Dryden 
and Pope, there is a continuity which tends to make a rhetorical unit out of a 
number of couplets. But there are two-line rhyming combinations which have 
distinctively the effect of a stanza. Such is Tennyson’s Locksley Hall. 

Tercets. Tercets, or stanzas of three lines, are not common. Sir Edmund 
Gosse uses a three-line group with a single rhyme in Lying in the Grass. An- 
other three-line arrangement is borrowed from the Italian and is called Terza 
roma. In this form the first and third line of each stanza rhyme with one 
another while the middle lne rhymes with the first line of the succeeding 
stanza. The rhyme-scheme may be expressed as follows: aba, beb, cdc, ete. 
The conclusion is always a rhyming couplet. The stanza is best known in 
literature through its use by Dante in the Divine Comedy. Shelley’s Ode to the 
West Wind exemplifies it in English. 

Quatrains. Four-line stanzas or quatrains occur in many varieties. Differ- 
ing metres and line-lengths, together with all the possible arrangements of 
rhyming and non-rhyming lines, give an opportunity for numerous combinations: 
Only the more important ones can be described here. 

One of the most familiar types of quatrain is that found in the popular 
ballads and hence sometimes referred to as the ballad-stanza. It consists of 
alternate lines of four and three accents with the even lines rhyming and the 
odd unrhymed (abcb.) Keats in La Belle Dame sans Merci creates an interest- 
ing variation of this stanza by reducing the fourth line to two accents. Most 
quatrains in modern poetry use complete alternative rhymes (abab), as in Gray’s 
Elegy n a Country Churchyard. When the first line rhymes with the fourth 
and the second with the third (abba), we get the stanza made famous by 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam, while a rhyming of the first, second and fourth, with 
the third line unrhymed, (aaba), is familiar through Fitzgerald’s Rubaiyat of 
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Omar Khayyam. Kach of these varieties has its peculiar aesthetic effect which 
a delicate ear will feel to be appropriate to the special mood and tone of the 
poem in which it is used. 

Longer Stanzas. When we come to longer stanzas, the possibility of 
variation grows with the greater intricacy. Five-line stanzas may be considered 
as extensions of prevailing four-line stanzas. There are no standardized types 
of this length, but Waller’s Go, Lovely Rose, Shelley’s Skylark, and The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner are important poems using such stanzas. Six-line stanzas 
occur frequently enough. There is a peculiar variety of these in which the 
third and sixth lines are shorter than the others. It is known as the tai-rhyme 
stanza and its rhyme-scheme is aabccb. Burns, in To a Mouse and others of his 
poems, shortens the fourth and sixth lines and rhymes aaabab, though not 
regularly. Stanzas of seven lines are not common, but they include one well- 
known type, the rhyme-royal (ababbcc), often used by Chaucer and in modern 
times by. William Morris in The Lady of the Land and other narratives. Among 
eight-line stanzas the most famous is the ottava ruma in which the first six 
lines rhyme alternately and are followed by a rhyming couplet, abababce. 
Byron borrowed the stanza from the Italian poets and used it in Don Juan and 
The Vision of Judgment. Also a favorite stanza with the English poets is the 
one perfected by Spenser in the Faerie Queene and hence known as the Spen- 
serian stanza. It consists of nine lines, the first eight in iambic pentameter and 
the last an alexandrine, with the rhyme-scheme ababbcbcc. It is used in poems 
which have a descriptive interest, the stanza being sufficiently elaborate and by 
its distinctive ninth line producing an effect of completeness that sets off each 
picture independently. Such highly decorative poems as Keats’s Eve of St. 
Agnes, Byron’s Childe Harold, Shelley’s Adonais, and Tennyson’s Lotos Eaters 
are composed in the Spenserian stanza. 

Unrhymed Stanzas. Stanzas without rhyme are of the rarest occurrence in 
English. Collins’s Ode to Evening is perhaps the best known instance. For the 
most part their appearance is due to attempts at reproducing classical metres 
such as were made by Sidney and his friends in the sixteenth century and by 
some learned poets of the nineteenth. Very few of these attempts have been 
successful, but the Sapphics of Swinburne and the aleaics of Tennyson in his 
lines on Milton, beginning ‘‘O mighty-mouthed inventor of harmonies’’, have 
been much admired. 


THE FRENCH FORMS 


There are, moreover, certain fixed and highly artificial forms of stanza which 
flourished in France in the Middle Ages and were imitated in English in 
Chaucer’s time but which fell completely out of use till their revival in the 
second half of the nineteenth century. Most of these forms are suited only 
to the expression of the lighter poetic moods, the graceful, the elegant, the 
playful, the whimsical, or the wistfully tender and sentimental. Vers de 
Société is frequently clothed in these stanzaic forms. A feature common to all 
of them is the use of the refrain. 

The Ballade and Chant-Royal. The most dignified and least artificial, and 
therefore the most frequently used of these French forms is the Ballade. <A 
Ballade consists of three eight-line stanzas and an envoy of four lines. The 
rhyme-scheme of the octaves is ababbcbC that of the envoy is bcbC. The capital 
C in this notation represents the fact that the last line of the first stanza is re- 
peated at the end of all the other stanzas. The envoy, it should be noted, is con- 
ventionally addressed to the prince. An example is Rossetti’s Ballade of Dead 
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Ladies, translated from the famous poem of Frangois Villon, There are varia- 
tions of the Ballade having stanzas of ten lines with five-line envoy, and an 
extension known as the Chant-Royal, composed of five stanzas of eleven verses, 
rhyming ababccddedE, and an envoy of five lines, ddedE. Austin Dobson’s 
Dance of Death in this volume has an envoy of seven lines. 

Villanelle. The Villanelle consists of five three-line stanzas and a concluding © 
stanza of four lines. It uses only two rhymes throughout, aba for the first 
five groups and abaa for the sixth. It also requires that the first line shall 
reappear as line six and twelve, and the third as line nine, fifteen, and nineteen. 
An illustration is A Villanelle by W. E. Henley. 

Rondeau, Rondel, Triolet. The Rondeau is constructed of thirteen full lines 
and the opening phrase of the poem is repeated as a sort of refrain after the 
eighth and thirteenth, ieee in all a fifteen-line poem. The rhyme-scheme 
is aabbaaab RaabbaR (the & stands for the refrain). An example of a rondeau 
in this volume is Dobson’s In After Days. Leigh Hunt’s Jenny Kissed Me is a 
truneated rondeau, ending at the ninth line. The Rondel is a poem of fourteen 
lines of which the first two are repeated as lines seven and eight and at the end 
of the poem. The arrangement of the rhyme varies, a common one being 
ABab, baAB, ababAB. See Austin Dobson’s The Wanderer. Related to the 
Rondel, in reality nothing but a shortened form of the Rondel is the triolet. It 
consists of eight lines, some of which are repeated in several places. In Dobson’s 
Urceus Exit the first line reappears in the fourth and seventh and the second 
in the eighth, the rhyme-scheme being ABaAbbAB. 

There are still other forms, such as the sestina and pantoum, but these are 
extremely intricate and are very rarely found in modern poetry. 
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Far up the dim twilight fluttered 587 

FAREWELL 1000 

‘Farewell! ’’ another glodiay word . 1000 

Farewell, Love, and all thy laws for ever! 
642 

Farewell! thou art too dear for my. possess- 
ing, 651 

Farewell to the Highlands, farewell to the 
North, 459 

Father of all! in every age, 521 

FATHER WILLIAM 1002 | 

Fear death? to feel the fog in my throat, 
506 

Fear no more the heat 0” the sun, 747 

Fish (fly-replete, in depth of June), 973 

Five years have past; five summers, with the 
length 537 

FLAMMONDE 605 

FLANNAN IstE 426 

FiLow GENTLY, SWEET AFTON 458 

FLOWER IN THE CRANNIED WALL 549 

Foolish Prater, what dost thou 450 

For AN EprtapH AT FIESOLE- 800 

For ease and for dispatch the morning ’s best; 
865 

For God’s sake hold your ae and let me 
love; 493 

For His Own Toms-SToneE 799 

For Nature, true and like in every place, 
597- 

For those my unbaptizéd rhymes, 517 

Forest Hymn, A’ 589 

Forget ‘not yet the tried intent 436 © 

FORSAKEN GARDEN, A~ 579 

FORSAKEN MERMAN, THE 344 

Forty SINGING SEAMEN 421 

FRAGMENTS ON NATURE AND Lire. 596 

FRAGMENTS ON THE’ POET AND THE’ POETIC 
Girt 596 | 
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PRANCE: AN ODE 704 

Fresh Spring, the herald of love’s mighty 
king, 645 

FRIEND OF HtMANITY AND THE KNIFE- 
GRINDER, THE 953 

Friends! hear the words 
thoughts would say, 801 

From child to youth; from youth to arduous 
man; 667 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony 692 

From you have I been absent in the spring 
651 

Full fathom five thy father lies 444 

Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
648 

FUNERAL, THE 492 


my wandering 


GARDEN, THE 534 

GARDEN BY MOONLIGHT, THE 609 

GARDEN OF LOVE, THE 456 

GARDEN OF PROSERPINE, THE 507 

GARDEN Sone, A 480 

Gather .ye rosebuds while ye may, 447 

Gay Goss-Hawk, THE 21 

GENIUS IN BEAUTY 666 

GENERAL WILLIAM BooTtTH ENTERS 
HEAVEN 776 

GEORGE GRAY 606 

Get up, get up for shame, the blooming morn 


INTO 


Girts 475 

GILLIFLOWER OF GOLD, THE 78 

Give a man a horse he can ride, 475 

Give a rouse 472 

GivE ALL To Love 596 

Give me my scallop-shell of quiet, 511 

Glooms of the live-oaks, beautiful-braided and 
woven 726 

GLOUCESTER Moors 604 

Go and catch a falling star, 490 

Go, for they eall you, shepherd, from the hill; 
740 

Go LovELY Rose! 450 

Go not, happy day, 496 

God Lyzus, ever young, 447 

God of our fathers, known of old, 529 

God prosper long our noble king, 4 

God, though this life is ‘but a wraith, 612 

GoD-FORGOTTEN 586 

GONE 585 

Goop Morrow 445 

GRACE FoR A CHILD 517 

GRAMMARIAN’S FUNERAL, A 413 

GREEN GROW THE RASHES 459 

GRONGAR HILL 809 

Grow old along with me! 552 

Gr-r-r- there go, my heart’s abhorrence! 615 

Guvener B. is a sensible man; 973 
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Had I but plenty of money, money enough 
and to spare, 626 

Hail to thee, blithe Spirit! 542 

Half a league, half a league, 55 

HAMADRYAD, THE 831 

Happy those early days, when I 519 

Hare DRUMMER 607 

Hark! ah, the nightingale— 559 

Hark, hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 
443 

Hark! ’tis the twanging horn! o’er yonder 
bridge, 881 

Hast thou a charm to stay the morning-star 
523 

Hast thou a cunning instrument of play, 
526 

HAUNTED PALACE, THE | 89 

Having this day my horse, my hand, my 
lance, 644 

He is gone on the mountain, 750 

He is the despots’ Despot. All must bide, 
509 

He that loves a rosy cheek 448 

Hear, sweet spirit, hear the spell 462 

HEART OF THE NIGHT, THE 667 

Heart’s WILD-FLowER — 505 

Heat the furnace hot; 480 

HEAVEN 973 

Helen, thy beauty is to me 485 

HELLAS, CHORUS FROM 466 

Hence, loathéd Melancholy, 806 

Hence, vain deluding Joys, 807 

Her eyes the glow-worm lend thee, 447 

Her mother died when she was young, 15 

HERACLITUS 745 

Here, a little child, I stand, 517 

Here are old trees, tall oaks, and gnarléd 
pines, 592 

Here, ever since you went abroad, 986 

Here in this sequestered close 480 

Here Is A WounD THAT NeEvER WILL HEAL 
677 

- Here is the place; right over the hill. 770 

Here lies our sovereign Lord the King, 
799 

Here, where the world is quiet, 507 

HERTHA 576 

Hervé Rieu 56 

HicH TIDE ON THE CoAsT oF LINCOLNSHIRE, 
1571; THE 80 

HigHuAND Mary 457 

HIGHWAYMAN, THE 83 

Hinp Horn 19 

His PineRIMAGE 511 

His PRAYER FoR ABSOLUTION 517 

Hog-Butcher for the World, 608 

Houty Winuint’s PRAYER 952 

Home-THovuGHTS, FroM ABROAD 473 

Homr-THOUGHTS, FrRoM THE SEA 473 
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HORATIAN ODE UPON CROMWELL’S RETURN 
FROM IRELAND, AN 690 

HOUND oF HEAVEN, THE 526 

How changed is here each spot man makes 
Or fills!" 79) 

How happy is he born and taught 530 

How like a winter hath my absence been 
651 

How SLEEP THE Brave (de la Mare) 485 

How sleep the brave, who sink to rest (Col- 
lins) 452 

How soon hath Time, the subtle thief of 
youth, 655 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 673 

How sweet is the Shepherd’s sweet lot! 454 

How THEY Broucut THE Goop NEws FROM 
GHENT To AIx 407 

How vainly men themselves amaze, 534 

Hupipras 919 

Huntine Sona 462 

Hymn 521 

HYMN BEFORE SUNRISE IN 
CHAMOUNI | 523 

HYMN TO DIANA 445 

HyMN To Gop THE FatueEr, A 513 

HyMN To HESPERUS 541 

HYMN TO INTELLECTUAL BEAauTy 706 

HYMN TO THE NigHT 598 


THE VALE OF 


I am his Highness’ dog at Kew; 799 
I am that which began; 576 
I Am THE WIND 505 
I arise from dreams of thee 465 
I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flow- 
ers, 709 . 
I can love both fair and brown; 491 
I eannot change, as.others do, 494 
{ Catherine am a Douglas born, 64 
I did but prompt the age to quit their clogs 
656 
du belive in Freedom’s cause, 974 
enter, and I see thee in the gloom 673 
fled Him down the nights and down the 
days; 526 
I found the phrase to every thought 485 
I HAvE A RENDEZVOUS WITH DEATH 609 
I have had playmates, I have had companions, 
738 
have not told my garden yet 486 
have studied many times 606 
heard a thousand blended notes, 537 
heard the trailing garments of the 
Night 598 
intended an Ode, 993 
know a little garden-close 478 
know not of what we pondered 989 
lift my eyes, and all the windows. blaze 
674 


YH 
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I lift my heavy heart up solemnly, 662 
I like a church; I like a cowl; 594 


I lived with visions for my company 663 

I long to talk with some old lover’s ghost 
491 

“‘T love you, sweet: ‘how can you ever learn 
665 

I. M.: MaArcarita@ Sororrt 509 

I make my shroud, but no one knows— 489 

I met a traveller from an antique land 660 

I must go down to the seas again, to the 
lonely sea and the sky, 483 

I must not think of thee; and, tired yet 
strong, 671 

I never saw a moor, 485 

I pace the sounding sea-beach and behold, 675 

I saw Eternity the other night, 520 

I saw him once before 996 

I saw the spires of Oxford 484 

I saw with open eyes 481 

I SentT For RATCLIFFE 799 

I shiver, Spirit fierce and bold, 757 

I sit by the brazier’s glow, 482 

I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and 
he; 407 

I strove with none; for none was worth my 
strife, 801 

I struck the board, and cried, ‘‘ No more; 519 

I thought once how Theocritus had sung 662 

I TRAVELED AMONG UNKNOWN MEN 748 

I walk down the garden paths,’ 637 

I towered far, and lo! I stood within 586 

I walked and came upon a picket fence, 1096 

I WANDERED LONELY AS A CLOUD 535 

I was angry with my friend: 456 

I was thy neighbor once, thou rugged 
Pile! © 737 : . 

I weep for Adonais—he is dead! 780 

I went to the Garden of Love, 456 

I will arise and go now, and go to Innis- 
free, 481 

I wonder do you feel to-day 626 

I Wovutp I Mieut Forcer toatl am I 675 

IcHaBop 597 

If all the world and love were young 440 

If aught of oaten stop, or pastoral song, 695 

If e’er my rhyming’ be at fault, 1000 

If from the public way you turn your 
steps 822 

If Heaven the grateful liberty would give, 849 

If I leave all for thee, wilt thou ex- 
change 663 

If I should die, think only this of me: 673. 

If love were what the rose is, 477 

If onee I could gather in song 482 

If the red slayer thinks he slays, 594 

If there were’ dreams to sell 469 

If thou must love me, let it be for naught 663 

If thou survive my well-contented day, 648 


In*PENSEROSO 807 

ImMaces 801 

In a coign of the cliff between lowland and 
highland, 579" 

InN A DREAR-NIGHTED DECEMBER 543 

In arpreR Days 581 


‘‘In harmony with WNature?’’ ~~ Restless 
fool, 664 

In May, when sea-winds pierced ‘our soli- 
tudes, 593 


In Memoriam A. H. H. 759 

In pious times, ere priestcraft did begin, 
In Scotland there was a babie born, 19 
IN TEMPTATION 522 
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| In the greenest of our valleys 89 


IN THE VALLEY OF CAUTERETZ 739 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 325 

INcLUSIONS 495 

INDIAN SERENADE, THE 465 

INDIFFERENT, THE 491 

INGRATEFUL BEAUTY THREATENED 979 

Inland, within a hollow vale, I stood; 659 

INNOMINATUS 540 

INSCRIPTION BY THE SEA 803 

INTENDED FOR Sir Isaac NEwTon 799 

Into the woods my Master went, 530 

Invictus 581 

‘*Ts there anybody there?’’ said the Traveller, 
86 

Is it not better at an early hour 800 

Is there for honest poverty 461 

Ig this a fast, to keep 518 

Is thy face like thy mother’s, my fair 
child? 893 

ISLES OF GREECE, THE 463 

It befell at Martynmas, 12 

It fortifies my soul to know 557 

It happened once, some men of Italy, 

It 1s A BEAUTEOUS EVENING, 
FREE 658 

It is an ancient Mariner, 38 

It is not growing like a tree 531 

Ir Is Not To BE THOUGHT OF 659 

It little profits that an idle king, 546 

Iv MAY BE SO WITH US 672 

It was a lover and his lass, 443 

It was a summer evening, 50 

It was in and about the Martinmas time, 30 

It was many and many a year ago, 633 

It was not in the Winter 470 ¢ 

It was three slim does and a ten-tined buck 
in the bracken lay; 89 

It’s a warm wind, the west wind, full of 
birds’ cries; 483 


346 
CALM. AND 


JACOBITE’S FAREWELL, A 78 

Jenny kissed me when we met, 
Jesu, lover of my soul, 522 

JOCK OF HAZELDEAN 34 


987 
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JOHN ANDERSON My Jo 459 
John Gilpin was a citizen 982 
JOHN HANcocK OtT1s 976 
JOHNIE ARMSTRONG 14 

Joy, SHIPMATE, Joy! 803 
Joyful lady, sing! 482 

Just now the lilac is in bloom, 993 


Kansas 488 

KEMP OwyneE 15 

Kentish Sir Byng stood for his King, 471 

King Charles, and who’ll do him right 
now? 472 

KING’s TRAGEDY, THE 64 

KNIGHTE’S TALE, THE 249 

Know, Celia, since thou art so proud, 979 

KusbA KHAN 325 


LA BELLE DAME Sans Merci 52 

Lapy or SHALOTT, THE 333 

LADY OF THE LAND, THE 346 

Lady, that in the prime of earliest youth 655 

LAKE ISLE oF INNISFREE, THE 481° 

L’ALLEGRO 806 

LAMB, THE 454 

LAMENT, A 739 

Last Invocation, THE 511 

Last Lear, THE 996 

LAst WorpD, THE 507 

Last Worps or JuGGLInG JERRY, THE 628 

LATEST DECALOGUE, THE 973 

Lay a garland on my hearse 748 

Lead, Kindly Light, amid the encircling 
gloom, 526 

LEAVE Mr, O Lovet, 645 

LEISURE 994 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 653 

Let not our town be large—remembering 607 

Let Observation, with extensive view, 947 

Let us begin and carry up this corpse, 413 

LETTER OF ADVICE, A 987 

Lirz 802 

-Lirr, A BussLe 532 

LirE IN A Love 618 

Life is a jest, and all things show it: 799 

Lire oF Man, THE 576 

Light-winged Smoke, Icarian bird, 802 

Like a gondola of green scented fruits 801 

Like to the falling of a star, 532 

Lines (When the lamp is shattered) 541 

LiInES ComMPposeD A FEW MILES ABOVE TIN- 
TERN ABBEY 537 

LINES ON THE MERMAID TAVERN 466 

Lines PRINTED UNDER THE ENGRAVED Por- 
TRAIT oF Mitton 799 

LIsTENERS, THE 86 

LirrLE BLuack Boy, THE 454 

Little I ask; my wants are few; 

Little Lamb, who made thee? 454 


996 


Little my lacking fortunes show 803 

Little thinks, in the field, yon red-cloaked 
elown 9595 

Lo I the man, whose Muse whilome did 
maske, 286 

Lo! we have learned of the glory 97 

Lo! where the four mimosas blend their 
shade 800 

LOCHINVAR 33 

LocksLEY HAutu 401 

Lonpon 1802 659 

Long fed on boundless hopes, O race of 
man, 664 

Look in my face; my name is Might-have- 
been; 668 

Look off, dear Love, 
sands, 9505 

Lorp RANDAL 24 

Lord, thou hast given me a cell 517 

Lost Days 668 

Lotos-Eaters, THE 543 

Love (Coleridge) 37 

Love (Herbert) 518 

LovE AMONG THE Ruins’ 616 

Love AT Sea 497 

Love bade me welcome; yet my soul drew 
back, 518 

Love built a stately house, where Fortune 
came; 9518 


across the sallow 


- Love comes back to his vacant dwelling 503 


Love IN A Lire 618 

Love in my bosom like a bee 440 

LOVE IN THE VALLEY 499 

Love 18 ENoucH! THOUGH THE WORLD BE A- 
WANING 478 

Love lives beyond the tomb 468 

Love Mr Nort ror CoMELY GRACE, 

‘‘Love seeketh not itself to please, 

LovE-SIGHT 665 

LOVE-SWEETNESS 666 

LOVELIEST OF TREES 480 

LovER BrSEECHETH His MISTRESS NOT TO 
Forcet His STEADFAST FAITH AND TRUE 
INTENT, THE 436 

Lover’s RESOLUTION, THE 493 

Lovers’ WALK, THE 665 

LovE’s Driry 491 

LOvE’S PHILOSOPHY 986 

Loving in truth, and fain in verse my love 
to show, 643 

LUCIFER IN STARLIGHT 670 

Lucy Gray; or, SoutitupE 400 

LycipAsS 777 

LYING IN THE GRASS 582 

Lyric Love 555 


444 
455 


MADONNA OF THE EVENING FLOWERS 638 
Maip FREED FROM THE GALLOWS, THE 22 


. Man oF Lire Upricut, THE 531 


1038 
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MANDALAY 630 

MAPLE LEAVES 803 

MaArcHING ALONG 471 

MariANA 614 

MarsH Song—ArT SuNSET 488 

MARSHES OF GLYNN, THE 726 

Mary Morison 457 

Mary sat musing on the lamp-lame at the 
table 428 

MatcH, A 477 

Maun, Songs xvii, xxii 496 

MEETING aT Nigur 617 

MEMORABILIA 549 

Men eall you fayre, and you doe credit it, 646 

MEN oF GoTHam, THE 467 

MENAGERIE, THE 635 

MENDING WALL 410 

Methought I saw my late espouséd saint 657 

Methought I saw the grave where Laura 
lay 647 

MIcHAEL 822 

Mip-RAPTURE 666 

Mitton (Tennyson) 759 

Mitton (Longfellow) 675 

Minton, from (Blake) 456 

Milton! thou shouldst be living at this 
hour: 659 

Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming 
of the Lord: 530 

MINIVER CHEEVY 427 

MISCONCEPTIONS 473 

MIsTER WILLIAM 1003 

MoNADNOCK THROUGH THE TREES 676 

Morauity 558 

Mortality, behold and fear! 

Morte D’ARTHUR 335 

Most SwEeEeT IT is. 658 

Motuer, I CANNoT MIND My WHEEL 614 

Mother of God! no lady thou: 525 

Much have I traveled in the realms of 
gold, 661 . 

Musa of the sea-blue eyes 804 

Music, when soft voices die, 464 

MusiIcau INSTRUMENT, A 555 

MurTapBiniry 465 

My boat is on the shore, 985 

My coachman, in the moonlight there, 997 

My Days AMONG THE DEAD ARE PAssED 540 

My De.icHt AND THy DELIGHT 504 

My first thought was, he lied in every 
word, 340 

My GARDEN 479 

My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness 
pains 710 

My heart is a-breaking, dear tittie, 

My heart is like a singing bird 474 

My Heart Leaps up WHEN I BEHOLD 535 

My Heart’s IN THE HIGHLANDS 459 

My Lapy’s Grave 506 
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460 


- Not marble nor the gilded monuments 


My Last Ducuess 415 

My Lost YourH 598 . 

My love is strengthened, though more weak 
in seeming; 652 7 

My loved, my honored, much_ respected 
friend! 819 

My mistress’ 
sun; 654 

My Misrress’s Boots 990 

My mother bore me in the southern wild 454 

My Own EpirapH 799 

My silks and fine array 453 

My Spirit Witt Nor Haunt THE Mounp. 510 

My Srar_ 618 

My temples throb, my pulses boil, 987 ' 

My true-love hath. my heart, and I have 
his 438 

My words were delicately breathed 804 


eyes are nothing like the 


NATURE 675 

Nature and Nature’s Laws lay hid in 
Night: _ 799 

Nay, nay, sweet England, do not grieve 485 

NEAR DOVER, SEPTEMBER, 1802 659 

“*Needy knife-grinder whither are you 


going? 953 
NigHT oF Spring 479 
NIGHTINGALE, THE 441 
Nigut-Priecrt, To Juuia 447 
No dust have I to cover me, 803 
No fate, save by the victim’s fault, is low, 802 
No longer mourn for me when I am dead 650 
No more, my Dear, no more these counsels 
try, 644 ) 
No, no, go not to Lethe, neither twist 712 
Nobly, nobly Cape Saint Vincent to the North- 
west died away; 473 | 
Not a drum was _ heard, 
note, 751 
Not, Celia, that I juster am, 451 
Not I myself know all my love for thee: 


not. a funeral 


667 
649 
Not mine own fears, the prophetic 
soul 652 


Not that the earth is changing, O my 


nor 


God! 669 
Now Europe balanced, neither side _ pre- 
vails: 799 


Now the furnaces are out 479 

NUNS FRET NOT AT THEIR CONVENT’S NARROW 
Room 657 

NUNS OF THE PERPETUAL ADORATION 584 

Nun’s PRIEST’S TALE, THE 386 

Nurse’s Sone 455 

NyMPH’s REPLY TO THE SHEPHERD, THE 440 

NympuH’s Sone to Hytas, THE 478 


O blithe Ne\--comer! JI have heard, 536 
O, Brignall banks are wild and fair 35 
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O CapTaINn! My Captain!) 752 

O Earth, lie heavily upon her eyes; 669 

O. for my sake do you with Fortune chide, 653 

O Gop, Our Heup In Aces Past 521 

“QO Good Lord Judge, and sweet Lord 
Judge, 22 

O Heart of hearts, the chalice of love’s 
fire, 6069 

O Hesperus! thou bringest all good things 541 

O, how much more doth beauty beauteous 
seem 649 

O let me be in loving nice, 585 

O Life with the sad seared face 482 

O Lyric Love, half-angel and half-bird, 555 

O Mary, at thy window be! 457 

O May I JoIn THE CHOIR INVISIBLE 557 

O mighty-mouthed inventor of harmonies 759 

O Mistress mine, where are you roaming? 443 

O, my luve’s like a red red rose, 458 

O Rose, thou art sick! 455 

O saw ye not fair Ines? 470 

O sing unto my roundelay 453 

O! SnatcHED Away IN BEAuty’s BLoom 750 

O star of morning and of liberty! 674 

O Thou that in the Heavens does dwell, 952 

O weary fa’ the east wind, 76 

““O well’s me 0 my gay goss-hawk, 21 

O, WERT THOU IN THE CAULD BLAST 458 

O what are you waiting for here, young 
man? 992 . 

O what ean ail thee, knight-at-arms, 52 

‘Q where hae ye been, Lord Randal, my 
son? 24 

‘‘Q where have you been, my long, long 


love, 18 
O where will ye gang to and where will ye 
sleep, 77 


O wild West Wind, thou breath of Autumn’s 
being, 707 

O, Willie brewed a peck 0’ maut, 461 

O, wilt thou have my hand, Dear, to lie along 
in thine? 495 

-O WorLD, BE NOBLER 504 

O world! O life! O time! 739 

O ye, wha are sae guid yoursel, 951 

O, young Lochinvar is come out of the 
west, 33 ; 

Obscurest night involved the sky, 399 

October turned my maple’s leaves to 
gold: 803 

OpEe (Bards of Passion and of Mirth) 466 

OpvE (We are the music makers) 476 

ODE FOR BEN JONSON, AN 754 

Ope IN TIME OF HESITATION, AN. 728 

OpE: INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY FROM 
RECOLLECTIONS OF HARLY CHILDHOOD 700 

Opr InscriBeD To W. H. CHANNING 717 

ODE ON A DISTANT PROSPECT OF ETON COL- 
LEGE, AN 696 
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ODE ON A GRECIAN URN 711 

ODE ON MELANCHOLY 712 

ODE ON THE DEATH OF A FAVORITE CAT 985 

ODE ON THE DEATH OF THE DUKE OF WEL- 
LINGTON 714 

OpE RECITED AT THE HARVARD COMMEMORA- 
TION 720 

ODE To A NIGHTINGALE 710 

ODE To Duty 700 

ODE TO EVENING 695 

ODE TO THE WEST WIND. 707 

ODE To ToBacco 989 

ODE, WRITTEN IN THE BEGINNING OF THE YEAR 
1746 452 

OpyssEy, THE 671 

Or A’ THe AirRtTS 458 

Of all the girls that are so smart 452 

Of all the souls that stand ereate 485 

Of Heaven or Hell I have no power to 
sing 565 

Of man’s first disobedience and the fruit 121 

Of old, when Secarron his companions in- 
vited, 949 

Of this fair volume which we World do 
name 654 

Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 673 

Oft I had heard of Lucey Gray: 400 

Often I think of the beautiful town 598 

Oh! for a closer walk with God! 523 

Oh, I have sown my love so wide 489 

Oh, I have walked in Kansas. 488 

Oh, listen to the tale of Mister William, if 
you please, 1903 

Oh that those lips had language! 
passed 755 

Oh, to be in England 473 

Old Adam, the carrion crow, 469 

Oxtp FAMILIAR Faces, THE 738 

OLD Sone, THE 475 

‘‘Old things need not be therefore true,’’ 556 

OLD VICARAGE, GRANTCHESTER, THE 993 

On A Country Roap 769 

ON A GIRDLE 451 

On A PIcTURE OF LEANDER 661 

ON A SINGING GIRL 804 

On a starred night Prince Lucifer uprose, 670 

On CaTuLLus 800 

On either side the river lie 333 

On First Looxina’ Into- 
Homer 661 

On His BLINDNESS 656 

On His DECEASED WIFE 657 

On His Havine ARRIVED AT THE AGE OF 
TWENTY-THREE 655 

On His Seventy-FirrH Birtupay 8s01 

On LucrpTiA BoretA’s Hair 800 

On REFUSAL oF AID BETWEEN NATIONS 669 

ON SHAKESPEARE 754 

On SouTHEY’S DEATH 801 


Life has 


CHAPMAN’S 
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ON THE BUILDING OF SPRINGFIELD 607 

ON THE COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE 747 

ON THE DEATHS OF THOMAS CARLYLE AND 
GeorGE Evior 670 

ON THE DETRACTION WHICH FOLLOWED UPON 
My WRITING CERTAIN TREATISES 656 

ON THE EXTINCTION OF THE VENETIAN RE- 
PUBLIC 659 

ON THE LATE MASSACRE IN PIEDMONT 655 

ON THE LIFE OF MAN 532 

ON THE Mornina or CuHrISsT’s NATIVITY 
513 

ON THE Receipt oF My Moruer’s Pic- 
TURE 755 

On the sea and at the Hogue, sixteen hundred 
ninety-two, 56 

ON THE TOMBS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY 734 

On TIMELY DEATH 800 

Once did she hold the gorgeous east in 
fee; 659 

Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pon- 
dered, weak and weary, 630 

One day I wrote her name 

' strand, 645 | 

On WALKING THE STREETS BY DAy 865 

ONE WAY OF LovE 617 

One word is too often profaned 465 

Others. abide our question. Thou art 
free. 664 

Our fathers’ god! from out whose hand 597 

Our LApy 525 

OUT OF THE CRADLE ENDLESSLY RocKING 600 

Out of the night that covers me 581 

Out upon it, I have loved 979 

Over the monstrous shambling sea, 488 

OZYMANDIAS 660 


upon the 


Pack, clouds, away, and welcome day, 445 

PAGAN EpiITarPH 510 

Pale genius roves alone, 596 

PARADISE Lost 120 

PARTING AT MorNING 617 

PASSIONATE SHEPHERD TO His Love, THE 440 

Passina Away 524 

Past, THE 745 

Past RuINeD Ition 800 

PATTERNS 637 

PESSIMIST AND OPTIMIST 803 

PHILOMELA 559 

PHILOSOPHER, THE 489 

PINDARIC ODE To ..CARY AND ..MoriIson, A, 
531 . 7 

PILLAR OF THE CLOUD, THE 526 . 

PIONEERS! O PIONEERS! 486 

‘Pious EpiTor’s CREED, THE 974 

Piprr, THE 454 

PIPER, Puay 479 

Piping down the valleys wild 454 

Pippa PAssEs, Sone from 472 


Pitch here the tent, while the old horse 
grazes: 628 

PLEDGE, THE 803 

Poer’s Sone, THe 471 

Porson TREE, A 456 

Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth, 654 

PORPHYRIA’S LOVER 421 

PRAYER 612 

PRELUDE, THE (Selections) 884 

PREPARATION 526 

PREPARED FOR A SOLDIERS’ 
MoNUMENT IN Boston 802 

PRINCESS, THE, Song from 471 | 

PROBLEM, THE 594 

PROLOGUE TO THE 
THE 869 

PrRospPiIcE 506 

PROTHALAMION 687 

Proup Worp You NEVER SPOKE 800 

PROVERBS 867 . 

PuNCTILIO 585 


AND SAILORS’ 


CANTERBURY TALES, 


Qua CuRSUM VENTUS 556 

Queen and huntress, chaste and fair, 445 

Quinquireme of Nineveh from distant 
Ophir 483 


RABBI BEN Ezra 552 . 

RAPE OF THE Lock, THE 206 

RAVEN, THE 630 

RECESSIONAL 529 

RED, Rep. Rosz, A 458 

REMEMBER (Cory) 801 

REMEMBER (Rossetti) 669 

Remember me when I am gone away, 669 

RENOUNCEMENT 671 

RENOUNCING OF LovE, A 642 

REQUIEM 508 

REQUIESCAT 752 

Rest 669 

RETALIATION 949 

RETREAT, THE 519 

RETURN OF MorRGAN AND FINGAL, THE 92 

REVENGE, THE 53 

REVENGE OF HAmiIsH, THE 89 

Rhaicos was born amid the hills where- 
from 831 

Ruopora, THE 593 

RuytTHmM 8s02 

RiIcHARD Cory 428 

RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER, THE 38 

RizpaAn 405 

Rosin Hoop AND Guy oF GISBORNE 8 

Rock or AGES 522 

RONDEAU 987 

Room after room, 618 

ROSALIND’s MAprIGAL 440 

Rose AYLMER 752 

ROSES ARE BEAUTY 672 

Rough wind, that moanest loud, 739 


> 
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Round the eape of a sudden came the sea, 617 
ROUNDEL, THE 992 

RuBAlyAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM 566 

RuGBy CHAPEL 767 

‘*Ruin seize thee, ruthless King! 697 
RurAL WALK, THE, from THe Task 878 
Ruta 495 

RUTHERFORD McDOWELL 606 


Sabrina fair, 449 

Said Abner, ‘‘At last thou art come! ere I 
tell, ere thou speak, 618 

Said Fading--leaf to Fallen-leaf :— 

Saint Peter sat by the celestial gate, 

SALLY IN OuR ALLEY 452 

SALVE! 581 

SAPPHICS 498 

SAuL 618 

Say Not THE StRuGGLE NouGut AVAILETH 556 

ScHouaR Gipsy, THE 740 

ScoORN NOT THE SONNET 642 

Scots WHa HaE 460 

SreA-FEevER 483 

Sea-Limits, THE 565 

Seamen three! What men be ye? 467 

Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 713 

SECRET, THE 486 

See an old unhappy bull 424 

See the chariot at hand here of Love, 489 

SELFSAME SonG, THE 585 

SEPARATION 800 . 

Servant of the eternal Must 510 

SHAKESPEARE (Arnold) 664 

SHAKESPEARE (Longfellow) 675 

Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day? 647 

Shall I, wasting in despair, 493 

SHEAVES, THE 676 

SHe DwELT AMONG 

_ Ways 748 

She has dancing eyes and ruby lips, 

Sue Hears THE Storm 745 

Sue 1s Not Fair To OUTWARD VIEW 469 

She stood breast-high amid the corn, 495 

SHE TO Him 671 

Sur WALKs IN Beauty 463 

Sue Was A PHANTOM OF DELIGHT 494 

SHEPHERD, THE 454 

SHEPHERD OF KING ADMETUS, THE 599 

SHEPHERD’S WIFE’s Sone, THE 439 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 461 

Shut, shut the door, good John! fatigued, I 
said, 944 

Sic TrANsiT 531 

Sick Rosk, THE 455 

Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more, 442 

Silent Nymph, with curious eye! 809 

SIMPLEX MunpITIUS 446 

Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor bound- 
less sea 650 


584 
955 


THE  UNTRODDEN 


990 
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Since there’s no help, come, let us kiss and 
part! 646 
Sir GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT 224 
Sir Hudibras, his passing worth, 919 
Sir HUMPHREY GILBERT 88 
Sir PAtTRicK SPENS 8 
SISTER HELEN 60 
SKELETON IN ARMOR, THE 86 
SKETCH or His Own CHARACTER 799 
Sleep softly eagle forgotten 
the stone. 775 
Slow, horses, slow, 
SMOKE. 802 
Snow-BounD 836 
So all day long the noise of battle rolled 335 
So fallen! so lost! the light withdrawn 597 
So, WE’LtL Go No More A-RovING » 985 
SOHRAB AND Rustum 190 
Soupier, Rest! THY WARFARE O’ER 749 
SoLDIER, THE 673 | 
SOLILOQUY OF THE SPANISH CLOISTER 615 
SoLITARY REAPER, THE 536 
Something there is that doesn’t 
wall, 610 
Some weep because they part, 803 
Sone BY ROGERO THE CAPTIVE 954 
Sone For Music, A 437 
Sone For St. Cecinia’s Day, A. 692 
Sona FRoM AHLLA 453 
Sone FRoM Osorio 462 
Sone FRoM Pippa PASSES 472 


under 


479 


love a 


SoNnG FROM SHAKESPEARE’S CYMBELINE, A 748 


Sona: Mary Morison 457 

Sone to Baccuus 447 

Sone To CeLia 445 

SonNET, THE 642 

SONNET ON CHILLON 660 

SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE, i, V, Vil, 
xiv, XX, XXvi, xxxv,. 662 

SONNET’s VoIcE, THE 642 

SORROWS OF WERTHER, THE 988 

Souls of Poets dead and gone, 466 

Sound, Sound the clarion, fill the fife! 463 

Southward with fleet of ice 88 

Speak! speak! thou fearful guest! 86 

SPrrES oF OxrorD, THE 484 

Spring 441 

Spring, the sweet Spring, is 
pleasant king; 441 

SPRING’S WELCOME 438 

St. Agnes’ Eve—Ah, bitter chill it was! 

St. Andrews by the Northern Sea, 581 

Stand close around, ye Stygian set, 800 

STANZAS FOR Music (There be none of 
Beauty’s daughters) 463 

STANZAS FoR Music (There’s not a joy the 
world can give) 540 

STATUE AND THE Bust, THE» 409 

Stay, O sweet, and do not rise! 


the year’s 


326 
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Stern Daughter of the Voice of God! 700 

Still to be neat, still to be dressed, 446 

Stirrup-Cup, THE 998 

Strew on her roses, roses, 752 

Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 759 

STUPIDITY STREET 481 

SuMER IS ICUMEN IN 436 

SuNG oN A By-WAy 587 

Sunset and evening star, 506 

-SUPERSCRIPTION, A 668 

SUPERSEDED, THE 585 

SwaLitow, THE 450 

Sweet Auburn! loveliest 
plain, 811 

Sweet, be not proud of those two eyes, 979 

Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 518 

Sweet dimness of her loosened: hair’s down- 
fall 666 

SweEeET DIsoRDER 979 

Sweet Echo, sweetest Nymph that liv’st un- 
seen 449 

Sweet Luuuasy, A 437 

Sweet twining hedgeflowers wind-stirred in 
no wise 665 

Sweetest love, I do not go 446 

Swiftly walk over the western wave, 465 


village of the 


Take, O, take those lips away, 443 

TAM GLEN 460 

TaM O’ SHANTER 396 

Tanagra! think not I forget 468 

TASK, THE (Selections) 878 

Tears, idle tears, I know not what they 
mean, 740 

Tell me not, sweet, I am unkind, 451 

Tell me not what too well I know 800 

Tell me now in what hidden way is 991 

Tell me, where is fancy bred, 442 

TELLING THE BEES 770 

THANATOPSIS 988 

Thank God my brain is not inelined to 
cut 635 

THANKSGIVING TO Gop For His House, A 517 

That each should in his house abide, 802 

That son of Italy, who tried to blow, 665 

That time of year thou mayst in me be- 
hold 650 

That which her slender waist confined, 451 

That’s my last Duchess painted on _ the 
wall 415 

The Assyrian came down like the wolf on 
the fold, 51 

The awful shadow of some unseen Power 706 

The blessed damozel leaned out 58 

The brain forgets, but the blood will re- 
member 612 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 735 

The day is dark and the night 564 

The expense of spirit in.a waste of shame 653 


The face of all the world is changed, I 


think, 662 

The flower that smiles today 465 

The forward youth that would appear, 690 

The fountains mingle with the river 986 

The glories of our blood and state 734 

The gray sea and the long black land; 617 

The groves were God’s first temples. Ere 
man learned 589 

The hero first thought it, .587 

The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece! 463 

The king sits in Dumferling toune, 8 

The lark now leaves his wat’ry nest 450 

The linnet in the rocky dells, 506 

The lost days of my.life until to-day, 668 

The man Flammonde, from God _ knows 
where, 605 

The man of life upright, 531 

The morns are meeker than they were, 485 

The mountain sheep are sweeter, 467 

The murmur of the mourning ghost 80 

The nightingale has a lyre of gold, 503 

The old mayor climbed the belfry tower, 80 

The out-spread world to span 560 

The rain had fallen, the Poet arose, 471 

The rain set early in to-night, 421 

The sea is calm to-night, 559 . 

The skies they were ashen and sober, 633 

The soote season that bud and bloom forth 
brings, 643 

The South-wind brings 794 

The spacious firmament on high, 521 

The splendor falls on castle walls, 471 

The Star that bids the Shepherd fold, 448 

The sun that brief December day 836 

The wind was a torrent of darkness among 
the gusty trees, 83 

The wonder of the world is o’er: 586 

The woods decay, the woods decay and 
fall, 548 

The word of the Lord by night 718 

THE WORLD IS TOO MUCH WITH US. 657 

The world’s great age begins anew 466 

The year’s at the spring 472 

Then hate me when thou wilt; 
now; 651 

There be none of Beauty’s daughters 463 

There by the window in the old house 606 

There came a youth upon the earth, 599 

There dwelt a man in faire Westmerland, 14 

There is a garden, where lilies 478 

There is a mountain and a wood between 
us, 800 ) 

There lived a wife at Usher’s Well, 18 

There was a time in former years 745 

There was a time when meadow, grove, and 
stream, 700 

There was three Jadies playd.at the ba, 26 

There was twa sisters in a bowr, 23 


if ever, 
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There were three ladies lived in a bower 26 
There’s a palace in Florence, the world knows 
well, 409 
There’s nae mair lands to tyne, my dear, 78 
There’s not a joy the world can give like 
that it takes away, 540 
These hearts were woven of human joys and 
cares, 672 
They are not long, the weeping and the 
laughter, 584 
They brought me ambrotypes 606 
They nearly strike me dumb 990 
They told me, Heraclitus, they told me you 
were dead, 745 
Think thou and act; 
die 668 
This is a spray the Bird clung to, 473. 
This is the month, and this the happy 
morn, 9513 
THIS Quiet Dust, 802 
This Life, which seems so fair, 532 
This one sits shivering in Fortine? s smile, 803 
This Relative of mine, 990 
This shining moment is an edifice, 802 
THOMAS Rymer, 16 
Thou blossom bright with autumn dew, 591 
Thou canst not wave thy staff in air, 802 
Thou lovely and belovéd, thou my love; 
Thou shalt have one God only; who 973 
Thou still unravished bride of quietness, 711 
Thou unrelenting Past! 745 
Thou who, when fears attack, 989 
Though loathe to grieve, 717 
Though three men dwellon Flannan Isle, 426 
THOUGHT OF A BRITON ON THE SUBJUGATION 
OF SWITZERLAND, 660 
THREE MEN OF GOTHAM, 467 
Three poets, in three distant ages born, 799 
THREE YEARS SHE GREW IN SUN AND SHOWER 
749 
THRENODY 794 
Thy shadow, Earth, from Pole to Central 
Sea, 671 
THyrsis 790 
TickR, THE 455 
TrimE, You Oup Gypsy Man 481 
Tired with all these, for -restful death I 
ery, 650 
’Tis hard to say, if greater want of skill 851 
'Tis the middle of night’ by the. eastle 
_elock, 317 
TITHONUS 548 
To (Music, when: soft voices die) 464 
To——(One word is too often profaned) 465 
To A. D. 503 
To A LApy PLAYING AND SINGING | IN. THE 
Mornine 482 
To A Mouse 534 
To A SxkyLarK (Shelley) 542 


to-morrow thou shalt 
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To A SxyuarK (Wordsworth) 536 

To A Virtuous Youne Lapy 655 

To A WATERFOWL 591 

To all you ladies now at land 980 

To ALTHEA, FroM Prison 451 

To AN INDEPENDENT PREACHER 664 

To ANTHEA, WHO May CommMAND Him Any- 
THING 447 

To AUTUMN 713 

To Ceuta .451 

To CLaupIA HomMonogka — 804 

To CyrRIACK SKINNER 656 

To DAFFODILS 734 

To DIANEME 979 

To draw no _ envy, 
name, 753 

To Rives 504 

To fair Fidele’s. grassy tomb 748 

To HruEn 485 

To him who in the love of Nature holds 588 

To Krerep A True Lent 518 

To Lire 482 

To live within a cave—it is most good; 581 

To Lucasta, ON GoING TO THE WARS. 451 

To MARGUERITE 560 

To Mary Lams 758 

To me, fair friend, you never can be old, 652 

To me ’twas. given to die: to thee ’tis 
given 799 

To MINERVA 987 

To My GRANDMOTHER 990 

To NieguTr 465 

To see a World in a grain of sand, 866 

To THE CAMBRO-BRITONS AND THEIR HARP 31 

To THE CUCKOO 536 

To THE FRINGED GENTIAN 591 

To THE LorD GENERAL CROMWELL, May, 
1652, 656 

To the Lords of Convention 
who spoke, 36 

To THE Memory or My BeEtLoven, 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 753 

To THE NEw Men 480 

To THE VIRGINS, To MAKE MucH or TIME 447 

To thee, fair. freedom! I retire, 981 

To THomMAS MoorE 985 

To those who died for her on Jand and 
sea, 802 

To THosE WHO’vE FAILED 802 

To-night sher lids shall lift again, slow, soft, 
with vague desire, 505 

Too late for love, too late for joy, 474 

Too poor for a bribe, and too proud to im- 
portune; 799 

TRIvIA, from Book II 865 

TRIUMPH OF CHARIS, THE 489 

TRUE-BoRN ENGLISHMAN, THE 939 

True Thomas lay oer yond grassy bank, 16 


Shakespeare, on thy 


’twas Claver’se 


MASTER 


TRUTH: 587 
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Twa CorBiES, THE 28 

Twa Sisters, THE 23 

’Twas at the royal feast, for Persia won 693 

*Twas on a lofty vase’s side, 985 

TWENTY YEARS HENCE 986 

TWILIGHT OF EHaRTH, THE 586 

Twist Yr, TWINE Yr! Even So 462 

Two IN THE CAMPAGNA 626 

Two souls diverse out of our 
sight 670 

Two Voices are there; one is of the sea, 660 

Tyger, tyger: burning bright, 455 


human 


ULALUME 633 

ULYSSES 546 

Under the greenwood tree 442 . 

Under the wide and starry sky, 508 

Under yonder. beech-tree single on the green- 
sward, 499 

Underneath this sable hearse 747 

UNIVERSAL PRAYER, THE 521: 

UNKNOWN Gop, THE 587 

Up av A VILLA—DOWN IN THE CITY 626 

Up the airy mountain, 473° 


Up with me! Up with me into the 
elouds! 536 “ies 
Up:Hitn 525 


Upon’ Juuia’s ‘CLoTHEs | 979 
Urceus Exit 993 
UTTERANCE 485 


VANITY oF HUMAN WISHES, THE 947 

VARIOUS THE ROADS OF LIFE 801 

VILLANELLE 992 

VIRTUE 518 

VISION oF ATHENS from PARADISE Rzs- 

GAINED | 875 

VISION OF JUDGEMENT, THE 955 

Viston Upon THE FAERY QUEEN, A . 647 

VirarE SuMMA Brevis Spem Nos Verar In- 
‘COHARE Loneam, 584 

Wailing, wailing, wailing, the wind over land 
and sea— 405 


Wake! For the Sun, who Se prin Se into 
flight 566 

Waken, lords and ladies gay ‘462 

WALKING WITH GoD 523 

WANDERER, THE 503 | 

War-Sone oF Dinas Vawr, THE 467 

Watch thou and fear; tomorrow’ thou shalt 
die. 667 

We are in love’s land to-day: 

We are the music makers, 476 

We cannot kindle when we will, 558 

We rode together, 79 

Weak-winged is song, 720 

Wee, sleekit, cowrin, tim ’rous beastie, 534 

WEEP No More, Nor Sicu, Nor GRoan, 446 


497 


| What is this life if, full of care, 
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Wéep you no more, sad fountains: 437 

Well then! I now do plainly see 533 

Were I as base as is the lowly plain 646 : 

Werther had a live for Charlotte 988 

West? WIND, THE 483 

Whan that Aprille with his shoures sote, 869 

‘‘What are the bugles blowin’ for?’* said 
Files-on-Parade. 83 

What bird so sings, yet so does wail? 438 

What dire offence from amorous causes 
springs, 206 

994 

WHat Mr. Ropinson THINKS 973 

What needs my Shakespeare for. his honored 
bones. 754 

What of all the will to do? 587 

What was he doing, the great god Pan, 555 

WHEN 511 

When all the world is young, lad, 475 

When awful darkness and silence reign 1004 

When beasts could speak (the learned say 941 

When chapman billies leave the street, 396 

When civil fury first grew: high ‘919 

When ‘do I see thee:most, beloved one? 665 


| When fishes flew and forests walked - 529 


When I am dead, my dearest, 474 ° | 

When I consider how my.light is spent 656 

When: I do count the clock that tells the 
time, 647 

WHEN ee HAVE FEARS THAT I May Crass To 
BE 661 

When I have? seen by Time’s fell hand ae 
faced 648 LY 

When I see birches bend to left and:right 610 

When icicles hang by the wall, 442 

When, in disgrace with fortune and men ’s 
eyes, 647 

When. in the chronicle of ethigl time 652 

WuHen Linacs Last In. THE  DooRyARD 
BLOOMED 771 

When Love with unconfinéd wings 451 

When lovely woman stoops to folly 453 

When mine hour is come 511 

When shawes beene sheene, and shradds full 
fayre 8 

When the hounds of spring are on winter ’s 

- traces 476 

When the lamp is shattered 541 

When the voices of children are heard on 
the green .455 

When to the sessions of sweet silent dae 
648 

WHEN WeE Two Partep 494 

When you shall see: me in the toils of Time 
671 

Whenas in silks my Julia goes 979 

Whene’er with haggard eyes I view 954 

Whenever Richard Cory went down town, 428 

WHERE LIES THE LAND? 557 
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Where long the shadows of the wind had 
rolled, 676 

Where once we danced, where 
sang, 995 

Where the bee sucks, there suck I, 444 

Where the quiet-colored end of evening 
smiles, 616 

WHISPERS OF HEAVENLY DEATH 600 

White doves of Cytherea, by your quest 803 

WHITE IN THE Moon 504 

Whither, midst falling dew, 591 

Who is Sylvia? what is she 442 

Who is the happy Warrior? Who is he 868 

Whoever. comes to shroud me, do not harm 492 

Why did you melt your waxen man, 60 

‘““‘Why dois your brand sae drap_ wi 
bluid, 25 

Wuy so PALE AND WAN? 979 

Why weep ye by the tide, ladie? 34 

Whylom as olde stories tellen us, 249 

WIFE oF USHER’S WELL, THE 18 

WILL, THE 490 

WILLIAM H. HERNDON 606 

WILLIE BREWED A Peck O’ Maur 461 

Wilt thousforgive that sin where I begun, 513 

Winps, THE 76 

WINTER WEATHER 79 

WINTER Storm, A, from WINTER 876 

WINTER EvENING, THE, from THE TASK 
881 

WISDOM 525 

Wisest of sparrows that sparrow which sitteth 
alone 525 

WISH, THE 533 

With blackest moss, the flower pots 614 

With how sad steps, O Moon, thou climb’st 
the skies! 643 

WiTH Rut My Hearris Lapen 481 


once we 


With snow-white veil and garments as of 
flame, 674 

WitH WHom Is No VARIABLENESS, NEITHER 
SHADOW OF TURNING 557 

WITHOUT AND WITHIN 997 

WitcH-MoTHER, THE 77 

WORDSWORTHIAN REMINISCENCE 1006 

WorLD, THE (Herbert) 518 

WorLD, THE (Vaughan) 520 

Would that the structure brave, the manifest 
music I build, 549 

Would you know what’s soft? I dare 448 

WRITTEN AT AN INN AT HENLEY 981 

WRITTEN IN EARLY Sprine 536 


Ye banks, and braes, and streams around 457 

Ye Clouds! that far above me float and 
pause, 704 

Ye distant spires, ye antique towers, 696 

YE FLowery Banks 457 

Ye learnéd sisters, which have oftentimes 680 

YELL’HAM-Woop’s Story 585 

Yes, faith is a goodly anchor; 746 

Yes; I Write VERSES 986 

Yes! in the sea of life enisled, 560 

Yet once more, O ye _ laurels, and once 
more, 777 

Yon silvery billows breaking on the beach 642 

‘“You are old, Father William,’’ the young 
man said, 1002 

You come not, as aforetime, to the headstone 
every day, 801 

You meaner beauties of the night 445 

You tell me you’re promised a lover, 987 

YOUNG WATERS 29 

YOUTH OF THE YEAR, THE 476 

YouTH’s ANTIPHONY 665 
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